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has not made up her mind 
j that she will lead a literary 
life. She does not always 
mean to be a novelist but she hopes to be 
a writer, —of short stories, perhaps, of re- 
views surely. Not a week passes, I might 
almost say not a day, that some young 
girl, fresh from college, does not call at 
my office and tell me that she wants to be 
a writer, and to that end she would like 
to begin by reviewing books. I always 
listen with interest to what these girls have 
to say because their confidence in them- 
selves amuses me, though at the same time 
it has its pathetic side. This is the man- 
ner of our conversation:— 

Literary Aspirant: I have just gradu- 
ated from college, where I have con- 
tributed to our college magazine, and I 
want to become a professional writer. 

Editor: And to that end— 

Literary Aspirant: To that end I should 
like to begin by reviewing books. 

Editor: Don’t you think that it might, 
perhaps, be better to end by writing criti- 
cisms than to begin that way? 

Literary Aspirant (confidently): 


Oh, 
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no. I think that is the way to begin. It 
is the way that I began on our college paper. 
I reviewed the novels of Mr. James and 
Mr. Howells, Miss Repplier’s essays, 
Stephen Phillips’ poems, and Mallock’s 
books as they appeared. 

Editor: So you think that a young girl, 
fresh from her school books, is able to give 
points to these writers? 

Literary Aspirant (diffidently): Well, 
not exactly give points; but then, you 
know, there is generally something to criti- 
cise. And I have always been told that 
the best way to learn to write was to read 
good writers and criticise their works. 

Editor: Undoubtedly, that is an excel- 
lent way, but I should hardly think that 
the criticisms were worth publishing. Write 
them for the waste basket,—that is good 
training; but to write them for publication, 
while it may be good for the writer is bad 
for the reader. The way to learn to write 
is to write, —but not always for publication. 

The young girl with whom this conver- 
sation is held does not go away convinced. 
She regards the editor as an insider who 
has favorites and wants to keep new writers 
out in the cold. Of course this is rubbish. 
There is nothing in the world that an edi- 
tor rejoices in more than a new writer if 
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that writer is worth while. But it is hard 
to convince the literary aspirant of the 
truth of this. You tell her that your maga- 
zine is not a training school and her feel- 
ings are hurt. 

If the young girl with literary aspirations 
will write and then destroy and write again 
and still destroy, until she has finally ac- 
quired a style, and, above all, has found 
something to say, she will make a success 
of it. Ifa girl is so fortunate as to get a 
start in newspaper work it is a good thing 
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for her. She is being paid for her train- 
ing, which is something, and the training 
is good. But she should not stick to that 
sort of work after she has had the training. 
It is a good beginning but a poor ending. 
When I say newspaper work I mean the 
ordinary reporting; I am not referring to 
the special writer, but to the rank and 
file. 

The late Anthony Trollope is respon- 
sible for a good déal of the confidence of 
youth in its ability to write. He has said 
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somewhere—I think it was years ago, in 
the columns of the North American Re- 
vieww— that pens, ink, paper and persis- 
tency were all that were necessary to make 
a writer. Mr. Trollope might have found 
these all that was necessary to make him a 
writer, because he was born to the business. 
He came by it naturally. We may not like 
what his mother wrote about America, but 
she was a writer, and he, no doubt, in- 
herited his facility from her. But it was a 
jong time before Mr. Trollope discarded 


entirely the clerical pen for the pen of the 
author. Authorship did not pay him well 
enough at first for him to devote all his 
time to it. 

The question before me in this paper is, 
does it pay a woman to bea writer ? Should 
I discourage the young girl who comes to 
me for advice or encourage her in her am- 
bition to write? Like any other profession, 
writing pays when it pays; but I believe that 
Mr. Andrew Lang claims that the calling 
of a writer pays in other things as well as 
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in dollars and cents; so much so that he 
once had the temerity to say that authors 
should not be paid as well as they were 
because theirs was such pleasant and easy 
work, 

Not wishing to be guided entirely by my 
own views in this matter, I wrote to several 
women who are well known to the public 
as contributors to magazines and news- 
papers, for their opinions as to whether 
writing pays, not only in dollars and cents, 
but in satisfaction, and their answers are 
most interesting. I did not write to the 
authors of successful novels—that is 
another thing—but to those who are free 
lances in literature. I am not at liberty 
to disclose their names, and, knowing that, 
they have written more freely than they 
otherwise would. Here is the answer of 
one who has been in harness longer than 
any writer whom I know; not that she is 
older than any of the others—she is 
younger than most —but she began early :— 

« The literary life as I have known it— 
since the age of eight—has been onc of in- 
creasing happiness and profit. All that is 
worth while in life has come to me through 
the pursuance of this profession. It has 
been a gently inclining path up from ob- 
scurity, loneliness and undesirable condi- 
tions, into broad fields of usefulness, 
pleasure and comfort. Its obstacles have 
been blessings, calling out my strength and 
endurance. Of course my life work has 
been verse. I wrote scarcely any prose 
until several years after my marriage —and 
yielded to the solicitations of editors rather 
against my own and decidedly against my 
husband’s inclinations. I feel as if prose 
were an ‘acquired habit’—verse my 
natural expression. Yes, | appreciate the 
great opportunity for helpfulness to evolv- 
ing humanity in this prose work; and that 
is the mainspring of happiness, —to be help- 
ful. It is the sort of happiness which 
‘pays.’ Of course the happiness which 
comes from creating verse is like that of 
singing, for the singer, or painting, for the 
painter, —akin to what God must have felt 
in flinging stars into the Milky Way. Yes, 
it ‘pays’ from every standpoint. Were I 
to live my life over [ should ask no greater 
joy than to be allowed to do just what I 
have done for a life work. ” 

This lady, it is quite plain, finds that 
writing pays in every way. The joy of 
writing is hers. 


On the other side, a woman, still young, 
but who has run the gamut of the profes- 
sion, and successfully, takes a somewhat 
different point of view. She cites a number 
of instances of men and women who have 
died from the nervous strain and accompany- 
ing ills of newspaper work. There is, 
however, she writes, ‘‘ another side to the 
picture. ‘The work is always interesting. 
The people around one are people of more 
than ordinary ability, or they would not be 
in the profession. The life brings one into 
contact with clever men and women from 
every part of the world. But the dark 
side of it is so much more dark than the 
bright side is bright, that, as I have said 
before, I cannot advise women to go into 
it.’ This writer refers entirely to journal- 
ism. She is not speaking of the free lance, 
the woman who, after serving an appren- 
ticeship, is able to sit at home and write. 

The young woman who goes into jour- 
nalism finds it much harder than she had 
any idea of. And women have a much 
harder time as newspaper workers than 
men. Their line of work is much more 
disagreeable. They are called upon to do 
things that they shrink from doing, if they 
are women of refined sensibilities. And 
then, the work is exceptionally hard. The 
hours are long and irregular ; it is all hurry 
and drive, with no proper time for sleep, 
no proper time for meals. It is no wonder 
that most women journalists, that is, when 
I say journalists now, I mean reporters, — 
those who go out on assignments and are 
paid space rates, —look worn out and anx- 
ious. The nervous strain is terrible, and 
the pay does not warrant it. 

Another writer, who works along special 
lines, finds that the literary life pays in 
both ways. She writes :— 

«It has seemed to me, even in my ‘most 
dejected and wretched’ moments of labor, 
that literary life, such as yours and mine, 
certainly does pay.—sometimes in dollars 
and cents, and very nearly always in the 
satisfaction one gets from the work and 
from its occasional results. I am very sure 
that mine does. My little nephew, who 
had been celebrating Thanksgiving eve- 
ning by making a bonfire with some of 
his friends, came in, very tired, very 
dusty,—and very radiant. He told me 
all about the bonfire, and then he said: 
‘Which do you think is most fun, making 
a bonfire and seeing it, or telling about it 
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afterwards, to somebody that likes to hear ?’ 

‘< I have often wondered,’ I said to him. 

« < Well,’ he exclaimed quickly, ‘I think 
doing all three of ’em is the most fun.’ 

c And. it 
seems to me 
that the lit- 
erary life has 
in it these 
same three 
elements of 
satisfaction. ’’ 

This writ- 
er, recently, 
published her 
first book, 
and she ad- 
mits that 
when she re- 
ceived the 
advance copy 
of it, that 
she regarded 
it with ‘‘a 
kind of joy’’ 
which seem- 
ed to be ‘‘a 
very joyous 
kind of joy 
indeed.’’ 

A woman 
who is a dean 
among wom- 
en writers, 
who edits 
books, con- 
ducts depart- 
ments, drops 
into poetry, 
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But, personally, I make more money now 
than I did as an editor, and have the pleas- 
ure of a free foot. I can go when and 
where I will, doing my work in what sur- 
roundings I 
choose, and 
the satisfac- 
tion and joy 
of it are more 
than dou- 
bled.’’ 

A writer 
living far from 
the center of 
letters, for I 
suppose New 
York deserves 
that distinc- 
tion, writes in 
high spirits 
about the sat- 
isfaction of 
literary work. 
So far she 
does not 
seem to have 
made it pay 
very much in 
dollars and 
cents, but, 
fortunately, 
that does not 
bother her. 
She will make 
more un- 
doubtedly, as 
she is better 
known. At 
the present 


is always time she is 
busy but oe os) : almost a be- 
tled,’ ’ writes: Free lance, and an authority on matters relating to working women. she jumped 


‘¢ Your let- 


ter asking my conclusions about the 
literary life, as a free lance, is very 
interesting. I have tried most phases of 


it, from a seven years’ grind as a pub- 
lishers’ reader, a ten years’ consecutive 
service as the editor of an important 
weekly periodical, to my present versatility 
and independence. If there are people to 
be cared for, children to educate, and boys 
to be sent to college then I think the pos- 
itive certainty of a monthly pay day is a 
great comfort. A settled income in the 
way of a salary is esstntial in such a case. 


into the best 
magazines at the start. While her work at 
first may not have been as admirable as it is 
to-day, the editor who introduced her to 
his public saw its promise, and his guiding 
hand put her on the right track. In an- 
swering my letter she says that whether lit- 
erature pays financially and otherwise 
depends upon the temperament and motive 
of the free lance. Some people she thinks 
were ‘cut out upon the ironing-board of 
Heaven and pasted together on purpose to 
conduct ‘The Woman’s Page’ in a Sunday 
newspaper; and others were so correctly 


Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick 


Authority on household topics and daughter of 
“Marion Harland.” 


laced up mentally that whatever they do 
must be academic,—even if it is innocu- 
ous. ‘They would not depart the length 
of a phrase from the conventional form of 
literary expression to harness into words 
the most original thought that ever took 
flight from the brains of aman. ‘To such 
writers the life of a ‘free lance’ would be 
a great hardship. Thisis why they usually 
accept the first quiet corner place that is 
offered on some magazine or newspaper. 
Now the real free lance could not be so 
domesticated any more than a hawk could 
be trusted in a dove cote. I have always 
declined such positions, because the only 
literary qualifications I have are those of a 
free lance. It is the joy of kicking the 
heels of my wits that has led me to adopt 
this as my vocation. If I never received 
a dollar in return for my work I could not 
abandon it. To choose my own theme, to 
say what I please, to know that I have no 
master save my own conscience, is as near 
as I can come in this world to getting the 
sense of wings. And it is the sense of 
wings we are allafter, I think, whether we 
choose religion, the stock exchange, or the 
art of expression as the means to that end. 
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Mrs. L. H. Harris 


Southern journalist, editorial writer and co-author 
of “The Jessica Letters.” 


There is, however, one temptation over 
and above all others which besets this lit- 
erary soldier of fortune,—the impudent 
development of the sense of irresponsibil- 
ity, also the ability to create a sensation, 
and the disposition to bask in the cheap 
notoriety thus gained. But to be an hon- 
est free lance I find it is very essential not 
to work for a reputation. ‘The success of 
the conventional writer, of course, depends 
upon getting as soon as possible a proper 
fame. This is his blue ribbon diploma to 
distinction. But the free lance’s honor 
depends upon a deliberate indifference at 
this point. For this reason I never sign 
my name to the articles which I submit to 
any editors. I leave it to them to decide 
whether they shall be used as editorials or 
otherwise. I have already paid myself in 
pleasure by writing them out just to 
suit the talons and tail feathers of my 
own mind. But the financial features of 
the vocation are not bad. ‘Three years 
ago, when I was just beginning to learn 
how to take a free lance’s aim at things, 
my income was six hundred dollars; the 
next year it was nine hundred dollars; 
this year it willtbe-semething over twelve 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


A sociologist go. a writer incidentally and a 
ecturer at all times. 


hundred dollars. I have not a line of 
manuscript on hand that is not engaged, 
and during the past two years I have had 
only three short articles refused. And at 
any time during this period I could have 
doubled my income if I had been able to 
do that much more work without sacrificing 
the dearer delight of doing it chiefly for 
the joy of finding expression rather than 
the mere earning of money.”’ 

This is not a bad record, considering 
that # is editorials and essays that this 
woman writes, and they are not supposed 
to be very well paid for. Her ‘big 
money ’’ will come when she writes a 
novel. 

One of the most interesting letters that I 
have received is from a woman actively 
engaged in journalism. I do not mean 
that she is a reporter, but she is a regular 
contributor to a newspaper, she contrib- 
utes to magazines, and she writes occa- 
stonal books; but she is not a novelist and 
must, therefore, come under the’head of 
the journalistic free lance. She makes an 
income which runs into the thousands a 
year and does not leave her home. Her 
first duties are ‘‘ with the children and the 


Mrs. Elia W. Peattie 


Successful journalist and writer, Literary editor 
of the Chicago “Tribune,” 


house.” She is a devoted wife and 
mother and a good housekeeper, which 
latter qualification is not always found in 
the literary woman. Her letter is interest- 
ing for more reasons than one. She not 
only loves her werk, but she seems to ex- 
tract pleasure from everything that she 
does:— 

‘< I personally perform many household 
duties besides overseeing the remainder. I 
sew some and garden some. I belong to 
several clubs but am an irregular attendant. 
I have many social pleasures offered me, 
but do not consider any of them as duties, 
and make no calls, seldom go out in the 
evening, and am more likely to accept a 
luncheon invitation than any other. I 
seldom go to receptions. I go to bed by 
ten and get up at half-past six or seven. 
From nine till twelve in the morning I am 
not at home. I am merely at my type- 
writer. I do, as you know, reviews for the 

, correspondence for two eastern 
papers, I write a department for a magazine 
and turn out an occasional story. I do 
not begin to work up to my capacity. I 
could do twice as much as I do. But I 
prefer life to literary work, and like to en- 
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tertain my friends, to go out with the chil- 
dren, to visit my sisters and take their 
children out for a frolic. I am interested 
in church work, too, and am regular in 
that, not only attending church and the 
Guild, but entertaining all of the church 
women occasionally. And I make time to 
call on the sick, etc. I said a long time 
ago that I would not sacrifice my right to 
the amenities of life for the sake of a little 
dust heap of fame. What people think of 
my literary qualities after I am dead does 
not interest me profoundly. My blood is 
too warm and my affections too direct for 
me to subordinate friendship and family 
life to anything else. I have written be- 
cause I needed to. The expression of my 
mediocre ideas has always pleased me. It 
keeps me in a glow, so that I am pleasant 
to live with even when my manuscripts are 
being rejected. My family looks with sus- 
picion on any editor who rejects a manu- 
script of mine; and when I have done any- 
thing particularly good all the children go 
with me to help me mail the manuscript, 
just for luck. You will see that literary 
work has not interfered with domestic life. 
And it has paid me reasonably well. Of 
course we call ourselves poor people. And 
we like it. Poverty is simple and gay and 
contains the element of hope. And we 
are not so poor but that we have enough 
shelter and fire and food for friends—and 
we have the friends, thank God. This 
seems to be a very personal confession. 
But it all belongs in an article of the sort 
you are writing, because it shows that 
literary work pays in more ways than one. 
It means a cultivation of the imagination, 
a knowledge of good taste, books at hand, 
music and the theaters, the acquaintance 
of the choicest people, a social position 
that poverty cannot affect, the regards of 
thousands whom one does not know but 
from whom one frequently hears in letters 
or little gifts which tell that a word has 
carried straight to the understanding of 
some living creature. I say it is the 
richest life in the world and that I would 
not exchange it for any other. I need 
hardly say that I could have made much 
more money than I have if I would have 
done certain things. But all that I do 
now is consistent with a home life, with 
conservation of strength, and with delight 
in life. The lack of an education has 
been a handicap, for I have not been to 
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school since I was thirteen and I had 
no instruction of any sort after that. 
Moreover, I had to work far beyond my 
strength from the age of thirteen to that 
of twenty-one, and received no manner of 
intellectual stimulus. ‘That was a setback 
perhaps. But it has been compensated 
for since.’’ 

This is the record of a ‘‘simple life’’ 
but an interesting and independent one. 
The money that she earns would support 
this woman and her children if she were 
obliged to support herself and them, but 
as she has a husband who is the main 
support of the family what she earns 
merely ‘‘provides the luxuries of educa- 
tion for the children, the journeys, the 
charities, the things we like to have but 
do not need in the true sense of the 
word. ”’ 

As a glance at the other side of the 
shield, a writer, whose name I would like 
to mention if I were not sworn to secrecy, 
says many things which are interesting. 
She finds that there are times when it 
seems to her that the literary life does 
not pay, but there are others when she 
is quite convinced that it does. But I 
will let her speak for herself:— 

‘‘You want to know if the literary life, 
that is, in the sense that I am leading 
it, pays. You say ‘not only in dollars 
and cents but in the satisfaction that you 
get from the work.’ There are, of course, 
a great many days when I am convinced 
that it does not pay, just as there are a 
great many days when I ask whether living 
at all pays, but on the whole I am inclined 
to say yes. If one is willing to work hard 
enough, and keep at it long enough, it pays 
fairly well in dollars and cents, but for 
ordinary people, like myself, who have to 
work hard for all they get,—that is, are 
not born with unusual facility, not to 
speak of a spark of genius—there are no 
fortunes in it, I am convinced. But one 
ought to be able to earn enough money 
to command unpretentious comfort, a little 
music and the theater, buy a few books, 
go to Europe once in a while, and lay up 
enough by the time one is seventy to live 
on until one is eighty, with enough to buy 
a grave afterwards. I am inclined to think 
that if one does that it pays in dollars and 
cents. As to the satisfaction, of course 
that depends upon how cheerful a person 
you are, and how inclined to put up with 
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what you get without worrying about what 
you want and don’t get. It is a real satis- 
faction to be doing work which puts you 
in touch with people who are worth while, 
a very great satisfaction indeed, it seems 
to me. It is satisfactory to feel that you 
are doing something, though it may not be 
very much, in the line of betterment and 
enlightenment. It is a satisfaction to feel 
that you are annually getting a little bit 
better hold of yourself and living a more 
genuinely intellectual life.’’ 

‘This is certainly a modest view of her 
accomplishment, but then she is conspicu- 
ous among women writers, or, I may say, 
among writers of either sex, for her mod- 
esty. She has done some very notable 
things along the line of her work. I do 
not know what she planned in her early 
years, but I know what she has accom- 
plished, and that ought to satisfy any one. 

A writer whose lines are somewhat re- 
stricted, and who has not yet ventured into 
fiction, though she tells me she is thinking 
about it, who is rather didactic in her 
writings, still finds that the free lance 
literary life pays ‘‘in all ways.’’ This 
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woman likes to speak her mind, and it is a 
great comfort to her that she can do so. 
‘« The satisfaction is tremendous,’ she 
writes. ‘‘ Simply to say what you believe, 
freely,—not to bea hired writer, and have 
to say what your employers want said. It 
is easy, too, —no prolonged strain, frequent 
change and variety. And it pays.’ Ev- 
erything that she offers to editors, is ac- 
cepted. Lucky woman! And if she were 
only strong enough to work all she would 
like to, she could easily earn all the money 
she needs. She has published a few books, 
but she is frank enough to say that these 
have not paid ; but she does not say what I 
may add, that they have attracted the atten- 
tion of thinking people. ‘That her books 
have not paid does not seem to bother 
her, for she exclaims: ‘‘To have ideas 
and theories which interest the public, and 
to be able to express them with increasing 
power to an increasing audience, is highly 
satisfactory work—to me.” 

The young writer who reads these letters 
will not, I fear, be discouraged. She will 
be convinced more than ever that the lit- 
erary life is the life to lead, and will want 
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Veteran editor of four periodicals, author and editor of many books, 
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to jump into the arena. But let me call 
her attention to the fact that, with possibly 
one exception, these writers have been 
sowing the seed for many years, and they 
are among the fortunate few. They are 
only now reaping the harvest, and it is not 
a very big harvest at best. It is big enough 
if their needs are not great, and it pays, as 
they all seem to agree, in the character of 
the work, as well as in its pecuniary results. 
It is a question if, given the same reputa- 
tion along other lines of business, —milli- 
nery, dressmaking, or what not, they 
would not have made more money. 

To be personal for a moment, I began 
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journalistic life when I was in my teens 
because it seemed to me the most attractive 
life in the world. I was singularly forut- 
nate in my surroundings. I enjoyed ev- 
ery minute of it. From daily journalism, I 
graduated into editorial work and free 
lancing. I would not give up the life that 
I lead, but I should not want to lead the 
life that I used to lead. It was too stren- 
uous. Now it is comparatively easy. ‘The 
life that I have chosen has paid me in 
many ways, and I would not turn my back 
upon it if I should suddenly inherit the 
wealth of the Indies, any more than I 
would turn my back upon an old friend. 


VIKINGS OF THE PACIFIC 


The True Story of the Adventures of Captain Cook Drawn From 
Original Sources 


By Agnes Cs Laut 


ORN at Marton, in the 
County of York, England, 
October 27, 1728, James 

es Cook was the son of a day 

eg laborer in an age when 
| >) manual toil was paid at the 
rate of a few pennies a day. There 
were nine of a family, and the home 
was a thatched-roof, mud cottage. Two 
years after Cook’s birth the father was 
appointed bailiff, which slightly improved 
the family finances ; but James was thirteen 
years of age before it was possible to 
send him to school. ‘There the progress 
of his learning was at a gallop. He hada 
wizzard-genius for figures, and in three 
short years had mastered all the Ayrtown 
school could teach him. At sixteen Cook’s 
schooling was over. The father’s highest 
ambition seems to have been for the son to 
become a successful shopkeeper; but Cook's 
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ambitions were not to be caged behind a 
counter. 

It was 1746. The world was ringing 
with tales of Bering on the Pacific, of a 
northern continent, which didn’t exist, of 
the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company’s illim- 
itable domain in the north, of the La Vér- 
endrye’s wonderful discoveries of an almost 
boundless region westward of New France 
towards the uncharted Western Sea. Ina 
year and a half Cook had his fill of shop- 
keeping; but he had served his master so 
well that the latter willingly remitted the 
three years’ articles of apprenticeship and 
permitted Cook to follow his destiny to the 
sea. He was articled to a ship owner of 
Whitby as a common seaman on a collier 
sailing between Newcastle and London. 

Presently his commonplace, grimy duties 
are taking him to Dublin, to Liverpool, to 
Norway; and ‘by the time he is twenty-two 


Captain Cook. 


From the portrait in the Greenwich Hospital. 


he knows the Baltic trade well, and has 
heard all the pros and cons of the furious 
cackle which the schools have raised over 
that expedition of Bering’s to the west 
coast of America. By the time he is 
twenty-four he is a first mate on the coal 
boats. 

Then Cook took a resolution that would 
have cost any man but one with absolute 
singleness of purpose a poignant effort. At 
the age of twenty-seven he-decided to enter 
the Royal Navy. This was a bold resolve 


when we consider the almost insuper- 
able barriers that Cook’s birth and breeding 
placed between him and an officer’s com- 
mission, in that age. Still he entered the 
navy, on the Fagée, under Sir Hugh Palli- 
ser, who transferred him—almost at once— 
from the forecastle to the quarter-deck. 
Cook had so fitted himself for the higher 
position that the higher position could not 
do without him. Four years after Cook 
had joined the navy he was master on the 
Mercury with the fleet before Quebec, 
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Landing in the New Hebrides—An Old Print. 
From the original drawing by W. Hodges, a member of the party. 


making a chart of the St. Lawrence for 
Wolfe to take the troops up to the Heights 
of Abraham, piloting the boats to the 
attack on Montmorency, and conducting 
the embarkation of the troops who were to 
win the famous battle that changed the face 
of the continent of North America. 


Now the Royal Society wished to send 
some one to the South Seas whose reliabil- 
ity was of such a recognized and steady- 
going sort that his conclusions would be ac- 
cepted by the public. Just twenty years 
from the time that he had left the shop, 
Cook was chosen for this important mission. 


—— -ee 


The death of Cook. 


From a drawing by an eye-witness. 
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On this mission he left England in 1768, 
anchored at the Society Islands, of the 
South Seas in the spring of ’69, explored 
New Zealand in the fall of the same year, 
rounded Australia in ’70, and returned to 
England in’71. And he brought back no 
proof of that vast southern world which 
geographers had put on their maps. 
Promptly he was sent out on a second voy- 
age, to find or demolish that mythical 
continent of the southern hemisphere; and 
he demolished the myth of a southern con- 
tinent altogether, returning from circum- 
navigating the globe just at the time when 
the furor of a Northwest Passage north- 
ward of Hudson Bay, northward even of 
Bering’s course on the Pacific, was at its 
height. 

What manner of man was he who in 
that time had risen from life in a mud hut 
to the rank of a commander in the Royal 
Navy? In manner he was plain and simple 
and direct, no flourish, no unnecessary 
palaver of showy words, not a word he did 
not mean. In form he was six feet tall, in 
perfect proportion, with brown hair and 
brown eyes, alertly penetrating, with fea- 
tures sharpened rather than otherwise. 


SEEKING THE NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


Then he was sert on a third voyage to 
determine finally the bounds of Western 
America, the possibilities of a passage be- 
tween Europe and Asia, by way of the 
Pacific, and it is this voyage which is of 
such special interest to us on account 
of the journeyings made along our Pacific 
coast. Two ships,—the Resolution, four 
hundred and sixty tons, one hundred and 
twelve men, which Cook had used before ; 
and the Dzscovery, three hundred tons, 
eighty men,—were purchased at Hull, the 
old port of Cook’s boyhood dreams. To 
secure the good will of the crews, two 
months’ wages were paid in advance. 
Captain Clerke commanded the Dzscov- 
ery, and the two crews numbered men of 
whom the world was to hear more in con- 
nection with the Northwest Coast of 
America,—a young midshipman, Vancou- 
ver, whose doings were yet to checkmate 
Spain; a young American, corporal of 
marines, Ledyard, who was to have his 
brush with Russia, and other ambitious 
young seamen destined to become famous 
traders on the West Coast of America. 

The two ships left England in the mid- 
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summer of ’76, crossed the Equator in 
September, rounded Good Hope, touched 
at the Society Islands of the first voyage, 
and by spring of 1778 had explored and 
anchored at the Sandwich Islands. Once 
on the Pacific, Cook mustered his crews 
and took them into his confidence ; he was 
going to try for that reward of twenty 
thousand pounds which had been offered 
in England, to the crew that discovered a 
Northeast passage ; and even if he missed 
the reward, he was going to have a shy at 
the most northern latitude ever attempted 
by navigator,—89°. Would they do it? 
The crew cheered. 

By March the ships were off from the 
Sandwich Islands, bound for the long swell 
of the Pacific, the slimy medusa lights 
covering the waters with a phosphorescent 
trail of fire all night, the rock weed and 
sea leek floating past by day, telling their 
tale of some far land. Cook’s secret com- 
mission had been very explicit: ‘‘ You are 
to proceed on as direct a course as you can 
to the coast of New Albion, endeavoring to 
fall in with it in latitude 45° north... . 
and are strictly enjoined not to touch on 
any part of the Spanish dominions... . 
unless driven by accident . . . . and to 
be very careful not to give any umbrage to 
the subjects of his Catholic Majesty, . . . 
and if in farther progress northward . . . 
you find any subjects of a European prince 
. ... you are not to give any cause of 
offense . . . . proceed northward to 65°, 
carefully search for such inlets as appear 
pointing to Hudson Bay, ... use your 
utmost endeavors to pass through.’’ The 
commission shows that England was un- 
aware that Spain had pushed north of 45°, 
and Russia north of 65°; for Spain jeal- 
ously kept her explorations secret, and 
Russia’s were not accepted. The com- 
mission also offered a reward for any one 
going within 1° of the pole. It may be 
added that that offer is still open. 

For days after leaving the Sandwich 
Islands, not a bird was to be seen. That 
was a bad omen for land, and Cook began 
to fear there might be as much ocean in 
that northern hemisphere as the geogra- 
phers of Russia and France, who actually 
tabulated Bering’s discoveries as an island, 
had placed on the maps. But in the first 
week of March a sea gull came swimming 
over the crest of awave. Then, an albatross 
was seen wheeling above the sea. Then 
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on March 6, two lonely land seals went 
plying past, and whales were noticed. 
Surely, they were nearing the region that 
Drake, the English free-booter, had seen, 
and named New Albion a hundred years 
before. Suddenly, on the morning of 
March 7, the dim offering ahead showed 
them sharp, clear lines. It was the New 
Albion, at latitude 44° 33’, which Drake 
had discovered. The day was hazy and 
warm, but by night, a roaring hurricane 
burst from the northern darkness with 
squalls of hail and snow and sleet, that 
turned the shore to one long reach of 
whitened cliffs straight up and down out 
of the sea. In commemoration, they called 
the first landfall Cape Foulweather, and 
in spite of the commission to sail north, 
drove under bare poles before the storm to 
43°, naming the two capes passed Perpetud 
and Gregory. Only by the third week of 
March had the storm abated enough for 
them to turn north again*. 

Now the old Greek pilot, Juan de Fuca, 
had said that, along this coast were the 
straits leading to the east side of America, 
and Cook’s two ships hugged the coast 
as close as they dared for fear of roar- 
ing breakers and a landward wind. On 
March 23, rocks were seen lying off a 
high point capped with trees behind which 
might be a strait ; but a gale ashore and a 
lashing tide thundering over the rocks sent 
the ships scudding for the offing through 
fog and rain, and never a glimpse of a 
passage eastward could the crews obtain. 
Cook called the delusive point Cape Flat- 
tery. He was too far out, unfortunately, 
to descry the narrow opening of Juan de 
Fuca, but thirteen miles wide, where the 
steamers of three continents ply to-day, 
though the strait by no means leads to 
Europe, as geographers then thought. 


THE FIRST SIGHT OF SAVAGES 


All night a hard gale drove them north- 
ward. When the weather cleared, permit- 
ting them to approach the coast again, high 
mountains, covered with snow, and forests, 
jagged through the clouds like tent peaks, 
were visible. Tremendous breakers roared 
over sunken rocks,—Point Breakers, Cook 
called them. Then the wind suddenly fell 
and the ships were becalmed directly oppo- 
site the narrow entrance of a two-horned 


cove sheltered by the mountains. The small 
boats had all been mustered out to tow the 
two ships in, when a slight breeze sprang 
up. The flotilla drifted inland just as 
three canoes, carved in bizarre shapes of 
birds’ heads and eagle claws, came paddling 
across the inlet. Three savages were in 
one, six in the other, ten in the third. 
They came slowly over the water, singing 
some song of welcome, beating time with 
their paddles, scattering downy white 
feathers on the air, at intervals standing 
up to harangue a welcome to the newcom- 
ers. Soon thirty canoes were around the 
ships, with some ten warriors in each. 
Still they came, shoals of them, like fish, 
with savages almost naked, the harbor 
smooth as glass, the Grand Tyee, or great 
chief of the tribes, standing erect shouting 
a welcome, with long elf locks streaming 
down his back. Women and children now 
appeared in the canoes. That meant peace. 
For safety’s sake, the guns of the two ships 
were pointed ready, but the natives did not 
know the fear of a gun. It was the end of 
March when Cook first anchored off what 
he thought was the mainland of America. 
It was not mainland but an island, and the 
harbor was one to become famous as the 
rendezvous of Pacific traders, —Nootka ! 
Three armed boats under King, and one 
under Cook, at once proceeded from the 
ships to explore and sound the inlet. The 
entrance had been between two rocky 
points four miles apart past a chain of 
sunken rocks. Except in a northwest 
corner of the inlet, since known as Snug 
Cove, the water was too deep for anchor- 
age, so the two ships were moored to trees, 
the masts unrigged, the iron forge set to 
work on the shore, and the men began 
cutting timber for the new masts. And 
still the tiny specks dancing over the waves 
carrying canoe loads of savages to the Eng- 
lish ships continued to multiply, till the 
harbor seemed alive with warriors. By way 
of showing their prowess, some of them 
offered the white men human skulls from 
which the flesh had not yet been taken. 
By this, Cook knew the people were can- 
nibals. Some were observed to be wear- 
ing spoons of European make as ornaments 
round their necks. The white men did 
not ascribe these spoons to traders from 
New Spain on the south, or the Russian 


*The latitudes as given by Cook and Bering vary so much from modern results it would only 
confuse the reader to try to follow all on a modern map: hence, few are given. —THE EDITORS. 
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settlements to the north, but thought the 
Indians must be within trading distance 
of Hudson Bay, whence other tribes ob- 
tained the spoons. And so they cherished 
the hope of a northeast passage from this 
slim sign. Ina few days fifteen hundred 
beaver and sea otter had been obtained in 
trade; sixty-nine sea otter, each of which 
was worth at that time one hundred dol- 
lars in modern money, were bought by 
some sailors for a handful of old nails. 

By the end of April the ships had been 
overhauled and Cook was ready to sail. 
Barely had the two ships cleared the har- 
bor, when such a squall broke loose they 


THE PACIFIC ie) 
were at Kayak, where Bering had anchored, 
and amid myriad ducks and gulls were ap- 
proaching a broad inlet northward. The 
Resolution had sprung a leak, and in the 
second week of May the opening was en- 
tered in the hope of a shelter to repair the 
leak and of a way northeast to the Atlantic. 
Barely had the ships passed up the sound 
when they were enshrouded in a fog that 
wiped out every outline, but Gore launched 
out in a small boat steering north through 
haze and tide rip. Twenty natives were 
met, clad in sea otter skins, by which the 
white men judged that no Russians could 
have come to this sound, for the Russians 


The ice islands seen January 9, 1773. 


Drawn from nature by W. Hodges, a member of the party. 


could do nothing but scud for open sea, 
turn tail to the wind, and lie helpless as 
logs heading south. By the time the 
weather permitted an approach to land 
again, Friday, May 1, the ships were 
abreast that cluster of islands below the 
snowy cone of Mt. Edgecumbe, Sitka, 
where Chirikoff’s Russians had first put 
foot on American soil. Cook was now at 
the northernmost limit of Spanish voya- 
ging. 
By the 4th of May, Cook had sighted 
and passed the Fairweather Range, swung 
round westward on the old course followed 
by Bering, and passed under the shadow 
of St. Elias, towering through the clouds in 
a dome of snow. On the 6th, the ships 


would not have permitted the Indians to 
keep such valuable sea otter clothing. 
East and north the small boats skirted the 
mist-draped shores, returning at midnight 
with word that the inlet was a closed 
shore. There was no Northeast Passage. 
They called the spider-shaped bay Prince 
William Sound, and at ten in the morning 
headed out for sea. 


ANOTHER FAILURE 


Here a fresh disappointment awaited 
them. The natives of Prince William 
Sound had resembled the Eskimos of 
Greenland so much that the explorers were 
prepared to find themselves at the west- 
ward of the American continent ready to 
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round north into the Atlantic. A long 
ledge of land projected into the sea. They 
called this Cape Elizabeth, passed it, noted 
the reef of sunken rocks lying directly 
athwart a terrific tidal bore, and beheld 
not the end of the continent—no, not by 
a thousand miles—but straight across west- 
ward, beneath a smoking volcano that 
tinged the fog ruby red, a lofty, naked 
spur three miles out into the sea, with crest 
hidden among the clouds and rock base 
awash in thundering breakers. This was 
called Cape Douglas. Between these two 
capes was a tidal flood of perhaps sixty 
miles breadth. Where did it come from? 
Up went hopes again for the Northeast 
Passage, and the twenty thousand pounds! 
In spite of drift wood and roily waters, 
a flood that ran ten miles an hour, 
and a tidal bore that rose twenty feet, up 
the passage they tacked, east to west, west 
to east, plying up half the month of June 
in rain and sleet, with the heavy pall of 
black smoke rolling from the volcano left 
far in the offing. At last, the opening was 
seen to turn abruptly straight east. Out 
rattled the small boats. Up the muddy 
waters they ran for nine miles till salt water 
became fresh water, and they found 
themselves on a river. In irony, this point 
was called Turn-Again. The whole bay 
is now known as Cook’s Inlet. King 
was sent ashore on the south side of Turn- 
Again to take possession. 

No Northeast Passage here! So out 
they ply again for open sea through misty 
weather, and when it clears they are in 
the green, treeless region west of Cook’s 
Inlet. Past Kadiak, past Bering’s Foggy 
Island, past volcanoes throwing up im- 
mense quantities of blood-red smoke, past 
pinnacled rocks, through mists so thick the 
roar of the breakers is their only guide, 
they glide, or drift, or move by inches feel- 
ing the way cautiously, fearful of wreck. 

Towards the end of June a great hol- 
low green swell swings them through the 
straits past Oonalaska, northward at last! 
Natives are seen in green trousers and 
European shirts; natives, who take off 
their hats and make a bow after the pom- 
pous fashion of the Russians. 

Twice natives bring word to Cook by 
letter and sign that the Russians of Oona- 
laska wish to see him. But Captain Cook 
is not anxious to see the Russians just now. 
He wants to forestall their explorations 
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northward and take possession of the Polar 
realm for England. In August they are 
in Bristol Bay, north of the Aleutians, 
directly opposite Asia. Here, Dr. Ander- 
son, the surgeon, dies of consumption. 
There is not so much fog now. They can 
follow the mainland. Far ahead, there 
projects straight out in the sea a long spit 
of land backed by high hills—the western- 
most point of North America—Cape Prince 
of Wales! Bering is vindicated! Just 
fifty years from Bering’s exploration of 
1728, the English navigator finds what 
Bering found; that America and Asia are 
not united; that no Northeast Passage ex- 
ists; that no great oceanic body lies north 
of New Spain; that Alaska, as the Rus- 
sian maps had it after Bering’s death, is 
not an island. 

Cook now scuds across Bering Strait, 
thirty-nine miles, to the Chukchee land of 
Siberia in Asia. How he praises the accu- 
racy of poor Bering’s work along this coast 
—Bering, whose name had been a target 
for ridicule and contempt from the time of 
his death! 

From the Chukchee villages of Asia, 
Cook sailed back to the American coast, 
passing north of Bering Straits directly in 
mid-channel. It is an odd thing while 
very little ice drift is met in Bering Sea, 
you have no sooner passed north of the 
straits than a white world surrounds you. 
Fog, ice; ice, fog—endlessly, with palisades 
of ice twelve feet high, east and west, far 
as the eye can see! The crew amused 
themselves alternately gathering driftwood 
for fuel and hunting walrus over the ice. 
These piebald, yellow monsters lay wallow- 
ing in herds of hundreds on the ice fields. 
At the edge lay always one on the watch; 
and no matter how dense the fog, these 
walrus herds on the ice, braying and roar- 
ing till the surf shook, acted as a foghorn 
to Cook’s ships, and kept them from being 
jammed. in the ice drift. Tack back and 
forward as they might, no passage opened 
through the ice. Suddenly Cook found 
himself in shoal water, on a Jee shore, long 
and low and shelving, with the ice drifting on 
his ships. He called the place Icy Cape. 
It was their farthest point north, and the 
third week of August they were compelled 
to scud south to escape the ice. Backing 
away toward Asia, he reached the North 
Cape there. It was almost September. In 
accordance with the secret instructions, 
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Cook turned south to winter at the Sand- 
wich Islands, passing Serdze Kamen, 
where Bering had turned back in 1728, 
and East Cape on the Straits of Bering, 
just opposite the American Prince of Wales 
and St. Lawrence Islands, where the ships 
anchored. 

Heavy squalls pursued the ships all 
the way to the Sandwich Islands, 
reached in the new year of 1779. A thou- 
sand canoes of enthusiastic natives wel- 
comed Cook back to the sunny islands of 
the Pacific. Before the explorer could 
anchor, natives were swimming round the 
ship like shoals of fish. When Cook 
landed the whole population prostrated 
itself at his feet as if he had been a god. 
It was a welcome change from the desolate 
cold of the inhospitable north. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS 


Situated midway in the Pacific, the 
Sandwich Islands were like an oasis in a 
watery waste to Cook’s mariners. The 
ships had dropped anchor in the center of 
a horn-shaped bay called Karakakooa, in 
Hawaii, about two miles from horn to horn. 
On the sandy flats of the north horn was 
the native village of Kowrowa; amid the 
cocoanut groves of the other horn the vil- 
lage of Kakooa, with a well and ‘‘ morai,” 
or sacred burying ground, close by. In all, 
there were, perhaps, four hundred houses 
in the two villages, with a population of from 
two to three thousand warriors; but the bay 
was the rallying place of the entire group 
of islands; and the islands numbered 
in all several hundred thousand war- 
riors. 

Chief among the visitors to the ship was 
Koah, a little, old, emaciated, shifty-eyed 
priest, with a wry neck anda scaly, leprous 
skin, who at once led the small boats 
ashore, driving the throngs back with a 
magic wand and drawing a mystic circle 
with his wizard stick round a piece of 
ground near the morai, or burying place, 
where the white men could erect their tents 
beside the cocoanut groves. Past the 
tabooed line of the magic wand not a native 
would dare to go. Here Captain King, 
assisted by the young midshipman, Van- 
couver, landed with a guard of eight or ten 
mariners to overhaul the ships’ masts, 
while the rest of the two crews obtained 
provisions by trade. 
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Cook was carried off to the very center 
of the morai—a circular inclosure of solid 
stone with images and priests’ houses at one 
end, the skulls of slain captives at the other. 
Here priests and people did the white ex- 
plorer homage as to a god, sacrificing to him 
their most sacred animal —a strangled 
pig. 
All went well for the first few days. A 
white gunner, who died, was buried within 
the sacred inclosure of the morai. The 
natives loaded the white men’s boats with 
provisions. In ten days the wan, gaunt 
sailors were so sleek and fat that even the 
generous entertainers had to laugh at the 
transformation. Old King Terreeoboo 
came clothed in a cloak of gaudy feathers, 
with spears and daggers at his belt, anda 
train of priestly retainers at his heels, to 
pay a visit of state to Cook, and a guard 
of marines was drawn up at arms under the 
cocoanut grove to receive the visitor with 
fitting honor. When the king learned that 
Cook was to leave the bay early in Febru- 
ary, a royal proclamation gathered presents 
for the ships, and Cook responded by a 
public display of fireworks, 

The natives did not violate the sacred 
taboo which the priest had drawn round 
the white men’s quarters of the grove. It 
was the white men who violated it by going 
outside the limit, and the conduct of the 
white sailors for the sixteen days in port 
was neither better nor worse than the con- 
duct of sailors to-day, who go on a wild 
spree with the lowest elements of the har- 
bor. ‘The savages were quick to find out 
that the white gods were after all only 
men. * 

At the end of two weeks, the white sea- 
men were, perhaps, satiated with their 
own vices, or suffering from the sore head 
that results from prolonged spreeing. At 
all events, the thieving, which had been 
condoned at first, was now punished by 
soundly flogging the natives. The old 
king courteously hinted it was time for 
the white men to go. When the king 
commanded the natives to help the white 
men, they answered by showers of stones 
directly inside the taboo. Ledyard was 
ordered out with a guard of sailors to pro- 
tect the white men loading the Resolution, 
but the guard was pelted black and blue. 
At last, all was in readiness to sail, one 
thing alone being lacking, —wood ; and the 


*The facts of the case are given by the young American, John Ledyard, of Connecticut. —THE AUTHOR. 
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white men dare not go inland for the 
needed timber. 


A FATAL ERROR 


So far, the entire blame rested on the 
sailors. Now, Cook committed his cardi- 
nal error. With that very daring and 
quickness to utilize every available means 
to an end, whether or not the end justified 
the means, Cook ordered his men ashore 
to seize the rail-fence round the top of the 
stone burying ground, the sacred morai, as 
fuel for his ships. Out rushed the priests 
from the inclosure in dire distress. Two 
hatchets were offered the leading priest as 
pay for it. He spurned them as too 
loathesome to be touched. Leading the 
way, Cook ordered his men to break the 
fence down, and proffered three hatchets, 
‘thrusting’ them into the folds of the priest’s 
garment. Pale and quivering with rage, 
the priest bade a slave remove the profan- 
ing iron. Down tumbled the fence !— 
down the images on poles! Down the 
skulls of the dead sacred to the savage as 
the sepulchre to white man. It may be 
said to the credit of the crew, that the men 
were thoroughly frightened at what they 
were ordered to do; but they were not too 
frightened to carry away the images as 
relics. Cook alone was blind to risk. As 
if to add the last straw to the Hawaiians’ en- 
durance, when the ships unmoored and 
sailed out from the bay, where, but two weeks 
before, they had been so royally welcomed, 
they carried eloping wives and children 
from the lower classes of the two villages. 

A violent gale arose. Women and chil- 
dren were seized with a sea sickness that 
was no joke. The decks resounded with 
such wails that Cook had to lie to in the 
storm, put off the pinnace, and send the 
visitors ashore. What sort of a tale they 
carried back, we may guess. Meanwhile, 
the storm had snapped the foremast of the 
Resolution. As if rushing on his ruin, 
Cook steered back for the bay, and an- 
chored midway between the two villages. 
Again, the tents were pitched beside the 
morai under the cocoanut groves. Again, 
the wand was drawn round the tenting 
place ; but the white men had taught the 
= savages that the taboo was no longer sa- 
cred. Where thousands had welcomed 
the ships before, not a soul now 
appeared. Not a canoe cut the waters. 
Not a voice broke the silence of the bay. 
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The sailors were sour; Cook, angry. 
Only by firing its great guns, could the 
Discovery prevent forcible theft by the 
savages offering provisions. ‘‘I am afraid,” 
remarked Cook, ‘‘these people will com- 
pel me to use violent measures.’’ As if to 
test the mettle of the tacit threat, Sunday, 
daybreak, February 14, revealed the fact 
that the large row boat of the Duscovery 
had been stolen. 

When Captain King, who had charge 
of the guard repairing the masts un- 
der the cocoanut grove came on board 
Sunday morning, he found Cook loading 
his gun, with a line of soldiers drawn up to 
go ashore in order to allure the ruler of the 
islands on board, and hold him as hostage 
for the restitution of the boat. Clerke of 
the Discovery ,was too far gone in consump- 
tion to take any part. Cook led the way on 
the pinnace with Ledyard and six marines. 
Captain King followed in a launch with as 
many more. All the other small boats of 
the two ships were strung across the harbor 
from Kakooa, where the grove was, to 
Kowrowa, where the king dwelt, with orders 
to fire on any canoe trying to escape. 

Before the fearless leader, the savages 
prostrated themselves in the streets. Cook 
strode like a conqueror straight to the door 
of the king’s abode. It:was about nine in 
the morning. Old Terreeoboo, peace- 
lover and lazy, was just awake, and only too 
willing to go aboard with Cook, as the 
easiest way out of the trouble about the 
stolen boat. But just here, the high 
handedness of Cook frustrated itself. That 
line of small boats stretched across the har- 
bor began firing at an escaping canoe. A 
favorite chief was killed. Word of the 
killing came as the old king was at the 
water’s edge to follow Cook ; and a wife 
caught him by the arm to drag him back. 
Suddenly a throng of a thousand sur- 
rounded the white men. Some one stabs 
at Phillips of the marines. Phillips’ mus- 
ket comes down butt-end on the head of 
the assailant. A spear is thrust in Cook’s 
very face. He fires blank shot. The 
harmlessness of the shot only emboldens 
the savages. Women are seen hurrying 
off to the hills ; men don their war mats. 
There is a rush of the white men to get 
positions along the water edge free for 
striking room, and of the savages to prevent 
the whites’ escape. A stone hits Cook. 
«What man did that?’’ thunders Cook ; 
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and he shoots the culprit dead. Then the paddles were heard under the keels. The 


men in the boats lose their heads, and pour 
volleys of musketry into the crowds. 

‘¢It is hopeless,’’ mutters Cook to Phil- 
lips ; but amid a shower of stones above 
the whooping of the savages, he turns with 
his back to the crowd, and shouts for the 
two small boats to cease firing and pull in 
for the marines on land. 

His back is to his assailants. A hand 
with a dagger reached out, and the dagger 
rips quick as a flash under Cook’s shoulder 
blade. He fell without a groan, face in 
the water, and was hacked to pieces before 
the eyes of his men. Four marines had 
already fallen. Phillips and Ledyard and 
the rest jumped into the sea and swam for 
their lives. The small boats were twenty 
yards out. Scarcely was Phillips in the 
nearest, when a wounded sailor, swimming 
for refuge, fainted and sank to the bottom. 
Though half stunned from a stone blow on 
his head, and bleeding from a stab in the 
back, Phillips leaped to the rescue, dived 
to the bottom, caught the exhausted sailor 
by the hair of the head, and so snatched 
him into the boat. The dead and the 
arms of the fugitives had been deserted in 
the wild scramble for life. 

Meanwhile the masts of the Reso/utzon 
guarded by only six marines were exposed 
to the warriors of the other village at the 
cocoanut grove. Protected by the guns 
of the two ships under the direction of 
Clerke, who now became commander, 
masts and men were got aboard by noon. 
At four that afternoon, Captain King 
rowed toward shore for Cook’s body. He 
was met by the little leprous priest Koah, 
swimming half way out. Though tears 
of sorrow were in Koah’s treacherous red- 
rimmed eyes as he begged that Clerke and 
King might come ashore to parley, King 
judged it prudent to hold tightly on the 
priest’s spear handle while they embraced. 

Night after night for a week, the conch 
shells blew their challenge of defiance to 
the white men. Firesrallying towar danced 
on the hill sides. Howls and shouts of 
derision echoed from the shore. Cook’s 
clothing, sword, and hat were waved in 
scorn under the sailor’s very faces. The 
women had hurried to the hills. The old 
king was hidden in a cave, where he could 
be reached only by a rope ladder; and 
emissary after emissary tired to lure the 
whites ashore. One pitch dark night, 


sentinels fired; but by lantern light two 
terrified faces appeared above the rail of 
the Resolution. Two frightened, trem- 
bling savages crawled over the deck, pros- 
trated themselves at Clerke’s feet, and 
slowly unrolled a small wrapping of cloth 
that revealed a small piece of human flesh 
—the remains of Cook. Dead silence fell 
on the horrified crew. Then Clerke’s 
stern answer was that unless the bones of 
Cook were brought to the ships both 
native villages would be destroyed. The 
two savages were former friends of Cook’s 
and warned the whites not to be allured on 
land, nor to trust Koah, the leper priest. 

Next morning the guns of the Descovery 
were trained on Koah, when he tried to 
come on board. That day, sailors were 
landed for water and set fire to the village 
of the cocoanut groves to drive assailants 
back. How quickly human nature may 
revert to the beast type! When the white 
sailors returned from this skirmish, they 
carried back to the ships with them the 
heads of two Hawaiians they had slain. 
By Saturday, the 2oth, masts were in place 
and the boats ready to sail. Between ten 
and eleven o’clock in the morning a long 
procession of people was seen filing slowly 
down the hills preceded by drummers and 
a white flag. Word was signalled that 
Cook’s bones were on shore to be delivered. 
Clerke put out in a small boat to receive 
the dead commander’s remains—from 
which all the flesh had been burned. On 
Sunday, the arst, the entire bay was 
tabooed. Nota native came out of the 
houses. The funeral service was read on 
board the Resolution, and the coffin com- 
mitted to the deep. 


Poor Clerke died of consumption on the 
way, August 22, 1779, only thirty-eight 
years of age, and was buried at Petropau- 
lovski beside La Croyere de’ Isle, who per- 
ished on the Bering expedition. The boats 
did not reach England till October of 1780. 
They had not won the reward of twenty 
thousand bounds for the discovery of a 
Northeast Passage, nor the five thousand 
pounds for going within one degree of the 
Pole. But they had charted a strange 
coast for a distance of three thousand five 
hundred miles, and paved the way for the 
vast commerce that now plies between (c- 
cident and Orient. 


THE FAMILY 


By Marion Hill 
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HE day was here when Little 
3 Dan had become a man, 
though no one recognized 
it except himself; and Big 
Dan, the person whom he 
most wished to impress with 
the fact, proved obdurately unimpression- 
able,—and, moreover, had just spanked 
him. 

To be twelve years old and be spanked 
had oddly enough never struck Little Dan 
as outrageous until to-day, which proved 
to him that he was now a man. 

Heretofore he had taken his father’s 
few and well merited chastisements as a 
matter of course, —almost an entertaining 
matter of course. He had undoubtedly 
squirmed and howled a great deal during 
the embarrassing processes, but, always 
through motives of strategic caution, 
having discovered very, very early in the 
game, that the more intricately he squirmed 
and the louder he howled, the less was he 
scourged. After it was over, there had 
generally followed a pleasantly important 
hour or so of dejection and humility in 
which he watched furtively for the first 
sign of truce. Seeing it, he had rushed 
tumultuously into the big arms held open 
to him, and the whole thing was over and 
done with. 

But to-day, without premonition, every- 
thing went differently, everything that con- 
cerned Little Dan, that is, Big Dan went 
about it in the same way. 

To his own unfeigned surprise, the boy 
found that the first blow awakened mur- 
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derous resentment in him. As for crying 
out, he would have died rather than utter 
a protest. His gentle and genuine dignity 
felt crushed to the earth, but fierce, fight- 
ing pride rushed to the rescue and bolstered 
it up. The worst thing about the whole 
performance was, that Little Dan felt not 
only scornfully amused at its futility and 
stupidity, but also felt rather ashamed of 
his father. 

That father was himself too proud and 
gentle not to notice at once that something 
was wrong, so he stopped and remarked 
suggestively :— 

‘I can’t whack you unless you yelp, 
you know, old man.’’ 

But no answering glint of good humor 
showed in Little Dan’s eyes. He was too 
much hurt. He was a man now, and the 
dignity of man after having been knocked 
about requires some time to adjust itself. 
He looked steadily at his father, not de- 
fiantly, but with a calm and frank resent- 
ment of so temperate and judicial a quality 
that Big Dan’s handsome face grew redly 
and quizzically confused. 

‘*And now—?’’ he remarked tempt- 
ingly. 

‘« Have you done with me, father ?’’ 

‘ Quite done, I think. It looks that 
way.” ' 

‘ Then Id like to go out for a walk, — 
by myself, —unless you want me to stay in 
the house.’’ 

“« No, I guess not. Pll see to it that 
the house staggers along without you for 
a while.’’ 
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« Well, then, good morning. ”’ 

“Is it? I hadn’t noticed; but if you 
say sO,—good morning it is.”’ 

With courteous inclinations of the head, 
the Dan Ransoms parted, and it is hard to 
say which of the two felt more queerly 
miserable. 

Of course, Little Dan had no doubt but 
that he was the one. As soon as he got 
out of the house and into the sunshine, 
and turned his steps to the friendly woods, 
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rabbit-lack seemed more than he could 
bear. And he had so much to bear. 
There was that accidentally overheard con- 
versation of last night, for instance. But 
he would put that out of his mind for a few 
minutes, at least until he had reached and 
straddled his favorite fallen beech. It was 
his agony seat. 

In the meantime, while he walked slowly 
onward, he had enough of misery in the 
one reflection that he was not allowed to 
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the radiance of nature contrasted so cruelly 
with his own gloomy reflections that they 
changed inkily to black, and he felt that 
the only joke he could appreciate at the 
present would be death. 

And he remembered too, that he was 
not allowed to keep rabbits. In his sane 
and happy moments he was not so certain 
that he wanted to keep rabbits; they were 
too nervous with their chins, but when 
sorrow laid heavy hand upon him, this 


keep rabbits. Big Dan prohibited them 
on the ground that a rabbit and a lie were 
alike, —you could not stop at one. 

Not that the rabbit question was really 
so important now. ‘There was something 
worse. He, a man, had been spanked. 
What was the cure for that? He would 
have to think one out. But the worst thing 
—oh, yes, there was no use denying it any 
longer—the worst thing was his feeling of 
estrangement from his father. Little Dan 
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knew that while that lasted all his chance 
of happiness was forever shattered. Little 
Dan’s whole world was that big father of 
his. His mother was dead. He could 
not even remember her. Really, he prac- 
tically had never had a mother. 

Sometimes he and Big Dan would walk 
of a Sunday to the village churchyard and 
there stand awhile before a grave which 
was ‘‘ Sacred to the Memory of Theodora, 
aged nineteen, beloved wife of Daniel 
Ransom. ’”’ 

‘So young, oh, so young!’ Big Dan 
had one time said, his hand gripping the 
gravestone, his face turned to a brilliant 
spot in the sky where clouds had parted 
to show a radiance that was celestial. 

Always after that Little Dan could never 
see a certain vivid light come into the sky 
without remembering that it must be 
Heaven and that his mother was there and 
was so young, oh, so young. 

Youth was what was the matter with Big 
Dan Ransom, too, otherwise the villagers 
would have distinguished father and son as 
Young Dan and Old. But age was the 
last word in the language to be associated 
with Big Dan’s appearance, which, but for 
the seriousness left by sorrow, was that of 
a lad of twenty. 

This wood-path was well traveled, and 
—he might as well acknowledge it—in all 
probability his father would stroll that 
way. Dan hoped so. He wanted to show 
Big Dan that no one was avoiding any one. 
Somebody would just as soon face anybody 
as not. Nobody was running away and 
hiding. Everybody was welcome. Let 
his father come. 

And now about that wretched conversa- 
tion last night? Glancing up, Little Dan 
could see between the trees to the sky, and 
there was a break in the clouds with glory 
shining through. A subtle sentiment of 
real sorrow floated down to him. But it 
was only a sentiment; for he had never 
known his mother, and had never suffered 
a sense of loss. Big Dan was all in all to 
him. 

Still other boys had mothers,—here 
Little Dan poked moodily at a bunch of 
moss on the end of his log,—other boys 
were not spanked; other boys could keep 
rabbits; other boys did not overhear horri- 
ble conversations between— 

Was that a step approaching ? It was. 
Little Dan raised his eyes a trifle and en- 
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deavored to look politely haughty. But it 
was not his father. The person was in a 
lovely white and pink, lacy kind of dress. 
Dan knew it would smell faintly and sweet- 
ly of violets. He knew that if she shook 
hands with him his palm would be faintly 
violety for an hour after; that if she hug- 
ged him he would have asense of tumbling 
into a delicious haymow made of violets and 
sweet clover in equal proportions, and that 
he would he delighted over nothing for, 
oh, hours and hours after. For the lady 
was Miss Aimée Nevis. She was the 
bishop’s daughter. She was always spoken 
of as ‘‘that pretty girl.’’ Dan felt none 
too sure about the ‘‘girl’’ part, for never 
to his knowledge had she gone around in 
curls, short skirts, and jumping arope. He 
had never seen her but as now, in lovely 
trailing gowns and big, grown-up hats. 
But ‘‘pretty,’’ ah, yes, that was beyond 
doubt. On the whole, there was no one 
of his acquaintance whom Dan more 
longed to love. Yet, under the circum- 
stances, how could he? Hate was his 
bounden duty. 

Very hard was that duty, too, especially 
when she was as straightforwardly and mi- 
raculously sympathetic as she was now. 

‘s Why, what is the trouble, Dan? ”’ she 
asked, stopping in front of him. 

There was no banter about her, no be- 
littling of his melancholy, no calling him 
Danny or Dankins, no smirking, no pre- 
tense of archness, nothing that Dan hated, 
just a direct, gentle question filled with 
sincere concern. 

‘*Why, what is the trouble, Dan ?’’ 

Truly, she was the largest part of it, and 
Dan found it far from easy to tell her so. 
But it had to be got at somehow. Sliding 
off the log, he stood up before her very 
straight and manly, and, looking her stead- 
ily in the eye, he asked point blank, yet 
with the deferent courtesy that was his by 
inheritance :— 

‘Is it true what people say? Are you 
going to be my mother, Miss Aimée ? ”’ 

She made a sudden gesture, pressing 
her hand to her heart, and a vivid pink 
color poured hotly to her check. Dan felt 
that he had hurt her ; he did not know how 
or why, but he was sorry. Her voice 
trembled, too, when she replied to him:— 

‘¢ Dan, your dear mother is dead, and is 
with God,— is she not? ” 

‘¢Yes,’’ said Dan. His memory echoed 
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the words ‘‘so young, oh, so young,’’ 
and he glanced upward to the glow in 
the blue. ‘‘She is there,” he whispered. 

Miss Aimée’s glance followed his, and 
when it rested upon the radiance above, 
she understood his fancy and nodded 
gently :— 

‘« Yes, Dan ; she is there,—in Heaven. 
How then could / be your mother? 
You can never have but one. And though 
she is away, she watches you and loves 
you from afar. You are always her dear 
little boy.’”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ whispered Dan again, But this 
time he pressed his hand into hers and 
clung to it. He could not help it. She 
seemed to have such a lot of sense. Dan 
worshipped sense. Miss Aimée was all 
sense. 

But was she really, though? What is 
this she was doing,—kneeling down beside 
him and putting her arms around him? 
What is this she was saying ? 

“But, Dan, I want to be with your 
father. I must be. I love him, dear. I 
want to come into your home, not as your 
mother, but as the friend that she would 
like you to have, to be your nurse when 


you are ill, to be your guide and comrade 
always, to be loved by you and by—by— 
your father. ” 

Dan dropped her hand and sighed. 
The sense of womankind was a frail reed at 
best. He could hardly keep from pushing 
her away. He needed no guide, comrade, 
nurse or friend. His father was all that, 
and a lot more. She could stay out of the 
home, if she had no better reason to offer 
for wanting to enter. Moreover, if she in- 
vaded the family, she would soon become 
acquainted with the outrageous state of 
affairs which prevailed there at the present. 
She would see the honor of man assailed, 
and noting that the assailer got off scot 
free might even come in time to think that 
she, too, could assail. It would never do. 
So he shook his head decidedly. 

When he saw the genuine distress that 
his reluctance caused, he relented suffi- 
ciently to observe :— 

‘“‘ But all the same, I want to thank you 
for what you said last night.’’ 

“Last night?’’ asked Miss Aimee 
vaguely. She stood up and went around 
the log as if to continue on her way. But 
she waited for his explanation. 
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‘Last night. I heard you and father 
talking. I was not listening. I just heard. 
Father said he would send me away to 
school if you liked, and you said you would 
never marry him if it meant driving me 
from my own fome. So I thank you.” 

Strive as he might, he could not keep 
out of his ringing little voice his scornful 
anger at this pretty state of things when a 
comparatively strange young woman dared 
abrogate to herself the power of deciding 
whether he should stay in or keep out of 
his home, his, the gift of the dear dead 
mother. 

This same young woman showed good 
sense again. 

‘-Why, Dan,’’ she cried appealingly, 
‘< don’t be stupid, dear. You have noth- 
ing to thank me for. It is your home. I 
know it, and you know it. I, though, 
would have everything to thank you for if 
you could bid me honest welcome when I 
cross its threshhold.’’ 

Dan reached across the log and gripped 
her hand again, and again a wavering in 
his mind caused him to drop it. 

‘¢Let’s talk this over some other time,’’ 
he suggested stiffly. Then he turned with 
a sudden, new torture ; the flame of jeal- 
ousy seared his soul and he cried out pas- 
sionately :— 

s: Not that I can help myself by any 
amount of talking! I don’t count any 
more. You are first with my father now. 
You are first”? 

A second time she started and flushed, 
as if he had hurt her. She looked at him 
in a strangely pathetic way, but he knew 
she was not thinking of him at all, that she 
was thinking of something else, something 
which seemed to sadden her to tears, for 
her eyes were full of them as she raised 
them to the radiant rift in the sky and 
murmured—but to the other Dan:— 

‘ Not first; oh, no, not first! I never, 
never can be first,—as you are with me, 
Dan, my dearest. There has never 
been any one before you ; there never can 
be any one in your place. But I come— 
second,’’ 

She turned and walked quickly away, 
the trees soon hiding her from sight. Lit- 
tle Dan kicked thoughtfully at some leaves. 
What was up? He wished womankind 
was not so leaky. They seemed to hunt 
for trouble just for the fun of it. 

Now men—and he was one—did not 
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have tohunt. Trouble came to them un- 
sought. It was a hard world and a 
cheerless, in spite of the fact that the sun 
was bright, the air soft, the woods odor- 
ous, —and that the awaited step was sound- 
ing on the path. Big Dan was coming. 

The sight of his father’s splendid 
strength and beauty set Little Dan’s heart 
leaping exultingly, yet caused him pain 
and wistfulness, too, like many other things 
that were grand and not thoroughly compre- 
hensible,—mountains and thunder storms 
and sailing vessels and great music. 

He could not guess that his own young 
comeliness stirred Big Dan in much the 
same manner, that the man’s heart yearned 
passionately back to the grace of boyhood, 
which had been his, but which was now 
grown away from and forever lost. 

The two met very coolly, however. One 
would have thought they did not see each 
other at first. Little Dan stared studious- 
ly at the moss on the log and Big Dan 
stepped over, strolling a few inches onward 
before he stopped and remarked sur- 
prisedly :— 

‘Why, hullo, Dan, is that you P’’ 

«Why, hullo, father,’’ replied Dan. 

Quite a pause ensued, during which the 
moss was well studied by the boy, and 
some birds were flatteringly scrutinized by 
the man. Then the moss was unfortu- 
nately prodded off and the birds flew away, 
so something had to be said. 

‘ Doing anything very particular, Dan ?”’ 

«No, sir, nothing much.’’ He was 
disconcerted to surprise a gleam of solid 
amusement in his father’s eyes. 

“« Well, pardner, suppose we stroll on 
together and hunt for those birds we heard 
the other day.’’ 

For one brief moment friendly assent 
sparkled in Little Dan's glance, then it 
flickered gloomily out. He knew of one 
bird too many in that wood. They would 
be sure to overtake her, in spite of every- 
thing, for the path led nowhere very much ; 
then he would have to dawdle along be- 
hind them, silent, neglected, forgotten. 
He’d look for no birds. So he said, po- 
litely :— 

‘* Thank you, but I think I’ll stay here; 
I’m—er—cr—kind of tired.”’ 

“Tam very tired,’’ said Big Dan explo- 
sively; then he calmed down, seated him- 
self ingratiatingly upon the log opposite to 
Dan’s end, and suggested: ‘* Suppose we 
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talk over the late unp.easantness in the 
—the seat of war; eh, son ?’’ 

s: You mean, why—er—what happened 
this morning, just a little while ago ?”’ in- 
quired son, also delicate of mentioning the 
matter more baldly. 

‘se Why, of course. That’s what is growl- 
ing within you, isn’t it?” 

«All right,’ said Little Dan weakly. 
Where everything was a-growl one topic 
was as good as another. 

‘t Cheer up and look me in the eye 
then. Well talk as man to man.”’ 

Little Dan took heart. This is what he 
wanted. Yet it was rather awesome, now 
it was here. He felt a trifle afraid. 

«To begin with, you sometimes do 
wrong, do you not? ” 

‘< Yes, sir.’’ 

«< And you have to be punished, —eh ?’’ 

‘¢ Perhaps so.’’ 

‘* Perhaps nothing. 

« Yes, sir.” 

«I should say so. You are going to 
grow up to be a good fellow, if it breaks us 
both. Now, as a castigator, a biffer, so to 
speak, I have answered every purpose sat- 
isfactorily up to to-day ; eh, pardner? ” 

‘Yes, sir.’’ 

« And to-day,—say, son, do you know 
Terry Cox, the miller’s nephew ?”’ 

<: c Kid’ Cox, the bruiser? Yes, stv /’’ 
And Little Dan’s admiration was such that 
he forgot to be surprised at the turn taken 
in the conversation. 

«Ah! You do. Well, you are going to 
know him better,—or worse. You are going 
to be a pupil of his. He is to instruct you in 
the manly art. You are to learn how to 
bust, paste and lambaste with scientific 
precision. Mind you, while you are learn- 
ing, if you do wrong I intend to reason 
with you across my knee as in the bitter 
past, but, after you have learned, we’ll 
fight out our differences of opinion, you 
and I, with gloves. Of course, you’ll get 
the worst it for quite many a year, as is 
right you should, but, at any rate, it will 
give you a chance to defend yourself a 
little, which is something, and to hit back, 
which is much. Does this suit you? ” 

Little Dan gasped with joy. He had 
never hoped for such richness of generos- 
ity. His face was ablaze with rapture. 

‘Oh, father!” was all he could say, 
but it was enough. 

“All right, son,’’ 
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By stretching out arms, the Ransoms 
managed to touch hands and to shake 
them. Something that was more rapture to 
Little Dan. No kissing and babying, if 
you please, but a manly hand clasp. His 
swelling chest was full of ambition. 

“I want to be a man and a gentleman, 
and do everything, and learn everything a 
man and a gentleman should,’’ he said. 

s<: Oh, you do, do you ?’’ said his father 
rather wistfully. ‘‘Then it would please 
you to go away to school, eh?’’ 

Little Dan drooped despairingly. Had 
all the foregoing cajolements but prepared 
the way for this blow? 

“ Just as you like, father,’’ he muttered 
sullenly, his resentment, jealousy and heart 
ache rushing back. 

s: Nothing of the sort. Just as you 
like,” said Dan Ransom, himself sulky. 
“ I wouldn’t like it at all. I’d be lonely.” 

‘* You lonely? you’d miss me?’’ asked 
Little Dan, honest incredulity sticking out 
all over him. 

“« Why, good Lord, pardner, how could 
I help it?’’ asked Big Dan, opening his 
eyes very wide. ‘‘ You can’t guess what 
you are to me, can you? Well, why should 
you? You don’t have to.’’ He took his 
cane in both his hands, and sketched 
queer lines in the dust as he talked quietly 
on, while Little Dan listened in an agony 
of amazement and adoration which threat- 
ened to suffocate. him. ‘‘ Haven’t we 
been together night and day for all of 
twelve years? I kind of took to you when 
you were a baby. I know it’s queer, but 
I did. Just at that time I was so—so 
alone, you see. So,—so suddenly alone. 
And you rather comforted me. There was 
so much to do for you. I used to get 
comfort out of you, even while walking you 
around when you squalled. Not that you 
did much of it. And at night, when you 
were asleep, the whole big house would 
shrink to one tiny spot,—the crib where 
you lay, Dan. Your room was a kind of 
sanctuary, old chap. Often I’ve gone in 
there at midnight and knelt down beside 
your bed and—and covered you up, Dan. 
Such a baby for bruiting the blankets. 
Used to find them all of a bunch at your 
feet. Where was I? Oh, yes. At your 
baby days. Then when you grew older, 
the fun grew, too. We've been pretty 
good friends, eh, pardner? We've read 
and wrangled together, and walked and 
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talked and thought together for many a 
year, now, haven’t we? And I guess you 
have nursed me just as much as I you. 
Remember the time I had typhoid, and 
you stood by like a brick? P ve never for- 
gotten. Don’t want to. Aren’t you all 
the boy I have in the wide world? What 
would the old house be without your bang 
and clatter and clutter and —your laugher ? 
Eh, old chap? Would I miss you? Would 
I? Why, ld miss you—more than life.’’ 

‘ Then don’t let me go,” cried Little 
Dan, jumping up and flinging himself into 
his father’s arms, clinging to his neck and 
pressing his cheek to the one bent down 
to him. ‘‘Don’t let me go. ” 

His words meant nothing at all and were 
not in the least what he wanted to say. 
He wanted to pour out his frenzied grati- 
tude at finding that he was loved as much 
as he himself did love. But it was too 
sacred to talk about. He found that he 
was weeping and stifled his sobs. 

‘‘T am so glad we are going to fight each 
other, father. So glad. It makes me cry 
with joy.” 

‘t Me too,’’ threw in Big Dan enthusi- 
astically. And Little Dan strangled him 
with a hug. 

«And when we have our fisticuffs, 
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father, promise me you'll hit me hard, 
won't you, father? You'll knock the day- 
lights out of me, won’t you, father?” 

‘ Yes, indeed,’’ assented Big Dan fer- 
vently, returning the hug, ‘‘I’ll knock the 
very daylights out. But you'll hammer 
for dear life, too, eh ? else it’s no fun.’’ 

‘« You can depend upon me,’’ promised 
little Dan proudly. ‘I'll play fair in 
everything P? 

“Then als settled,’’ said Big Dan 
starting up gaily. ‘* Come, let’s go home.”’ 

‘ Yes, str /’’ sang out Little Dan. 

But man’s estate has its horrible, hon- 
orable obligations, and right here one of 
them intruded itself upon Little Dan’s sen- 
sitized conscience. He never wavered. 

‘¢We could go home, but Miss Aimée 
is in the woods, —a little piece, I guess, — 
and if we try we can meet her, and all walk 
back together. ”’ 

The Dan Ransoms stared meaningly at 
each other. It was not a situation for 
words. But, oh, they understood, they 
understood! Then, ‘‘All right, thank you, 
pardner,’’ said Big Dan quietly. 

And they took the wood-path, walking 
not hand in hand as father and little boy, 
but side by side, Big Dan’s arm around 
Little Dan’s shoulder,—men together. 
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tell about there was no de- 
sertin’ from C troop. To be 
sure a good many of our 
bad eggs was in the guard- 

Sess house and hadn’t no chanst 
to get away, but, leavin’ that aside, there’s 
always been strong spreedycore—that’s 

what the major calls it; it’s French or Latin, 
ain’t it, sir? for keepin’ up a good name 
and stickin’ together—in C troop, so them 
ornery rookeys I was tellin’ you about was 
always under the eyes of some one or 
another of the older men. Well, one day 
a squad of ’em that had been a couple of 
months in clink was released from confine- 
ment,—the time for which they was sen- 
tenced bein’ up,—and returned to duty. 
The very next mornin’ when I’d just come 
off guard, the major sent for me to come 
and see him at his quarters. 

‘<The minute I stepped into his room I 
see somethin’ had gone wrong. ‘Shet the 
door,’ he says. Then wheelin’ round in his 
chair and facin’ me: ‘ Sergeant,’ he says, 


‘last night the post-trader’s store was 
broken into, the safe bust open and the 
moneytaken. This mornin’, Duffy, Keene 
and Schmitt are reported absent from 
reveille roll-call. As far as I can make 
out, no one has seen them since tattoo 
last night. Three carbines, three revolv- 
ers and three belts have been taken from 
the racks. No horses are missing. Take 
what men and horses you need, but, 
Taylor,—I want them brought back to 
this post, dead or alive!’ he says. 

‘¢ Well, sir, when I heard what the major 
said I wanted to cuss, but I hope I knew 
my duty too well, Mr. Kent, to let on how 
I was feelin’, so all I says was: ‘ Very good, 
sir,’ and turned to go, when a sudden 
thought struck me, and facin’ about again 
I says,— 

‘¢¢ Beggin’ the major’s pardon, am I to 
have a free hand about takin’ any one 
with me ?’ 

‘¢¢ Use your own judgment,’ he says. 

«And can I have the loan of the 
major’s field-glasses ?’ 
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‘< Take ’em,’ he says, pointin’ to where 
they was hangin’ in their case on the wall. 

‘ It didn’t take me long to get ready. 
The troop was out at drill and there wa’n’t 
nobody much around barracks to nose 
about and ask fool questions, so I put a 
pinch of coffee and some hardtack into my 
saddle bags, belted on a pair of revolvers 
under my blouse, put two or three boxes of 
cartridges in my pockets, and then went to 
the stable and got Barnaby, my horse. 
Now the thought that come to me at the 
major’s was that the best way of baggin’ 
them blackguards would be by strategy. 
It come to me sudden like that they’d be 
on the look for a pursuin’ party, but if 
there was only one or two of us we might 
catch ’em off their guard. So I made up 
my mind I’d chance it by my lonesome. 

‘ I didn’t want to ’tract too much no- 
tice, so I rode out back of the corral, and 
got down under the bluff by the river out 
o’ sight of the post soon’s I could. I 
reasoned to myself that Duffy and his pals 
would make a bee-line down the river; 
there wa’n’t no call for them to go up- 
stream, for that’d lead right into the In- 
dian country; they was bound for the 
minin’ camps or nowheres. Bein’ new to 
the West and city raised, they’d stick to 
the broad trail, not havin’ sense enough to 
find their way out o’ sight of the telegraph 
poles, and would trust to luck and a good 
head-start to get away. From what the 
major said about the horses all bein’ ac- 
counted for, I didn’t think they was 
mounted, unless they had stolen horses in 
the town; besides the post-trader’s store 
stood right on top the bluff, and when I 
rode along the river’s edge below it, I see 
marks on the side of the bluff as if some 
one had beenslidin’ down. Sure enough, 
right at the bottom I come across some 
tracks—footprints all a-pointin’ down- 
stream, and I see by the shape that none 
but Government boots had made them 
marks in the mud. Id picked up enough 
from Injuns to know the footprints was 
pretty fresh, and when I followed ’em for 
near a mile until they turned into the trail 
that come down from the town, I was pretty 
certain I was on the right track. I Jet my 
horse out at a pretty smart lope, and kept 
along on the broad trail as far as I thought 
was safe, and then I turned into a coulee 
that I knowed led back onto the prairie. 

‘c Some miles below, there was a short 
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cafion through which the river and the 
trail run. There’s where the trees begun, 
and I figured out my men ud want to get 
through there before nightfall, so’s they 
could hide in the woods until mornin’. 
They couldn’t ’ve got away from the fort 
until pretty late, because there’d been an 
officers’ hop in a big room over the trader’ s 
store, and people was comin’ and goin’ 
there until long after midnight. What 
with the time it took before folks was 
asleep and to bust in the safe and all that, 
they couldn’t ’ve had so many hours the 
start of me, but I thought I could make up 
by hard ridin’, and even if they was better 
trampers than I took ’em to be, I calc’ lated 
I could get to the cañon ahead of ’em. 
“<I rode on at a round pace, keepin’ 
well down in the swales and hollers, and 
movin’, near as I could, parallel with the 
trail, but a good half mile or more back of 
it, till late in the afternoon, when I got to 
the broken, risin’ ground of the divide, 
and turned Barnaby’s head towards the 
trail again. ‘There was a spot just at the 
openin’ of the cafion where there’d been a 
landslide or somethin’ once ; anyhow the 
side of the slope was all scattered, with 
boulders, and rocks, and pine trees stickin’ 
up every which way. ’Round this shoul- 
der the trail bent sharp like a street corner 
in town. You could hide a whole troop 
among them boulders, and I pulled up and 
dismounted,—the old horse was willin’ 
enough, for I pushed him hard,—and then 
crawled up to where I could lay down in 
the grass and look back up the trail over a 
flat piece of prairie for mebbe a mile or 
two. I onslung the Major’s glasses and 
searched every bunch of grass and the 
willers and cotton-woods by the river, but 
nothin’ livin’, not as much as a jack-rabbit, 
was in sight. I dunno quite how long I 
laid there. The sun was gettin’ low and 
the shadders drawin’ out far onto the 
prairie in front of me, but still no signs, 
and I begun to get uneasy. Perhaps the 
gang had got horses, after all, and was 
already through the cafion; anyhow, | 
was almost on the point of makin’ up my 
mind to mount and push on when somethin’ 
like a little black bunch moved into view 
"round the bend of the river’s bank where 
it cut into the flat. So I slipped back 
to where my horse was standin’, and 
takin’ a piece of fine silk fishin’ line I'd 
brung with me for the purpose, I tied it 
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tight ’round under the fetlock of the off 
fore-leg, cuttin’ off the ends with my knife 
and smoothin’ down the hair over it so’s 
to hide it completely. The old fellow 
winced a little, liftin’ his foot and lookin’ 
down kinder reproachful-like at me, and I 
felt sorter mean and low-down at hurtin’ 
him, but I patted him and stroked his nose 
and I says: ‘It’s only for a while, boy, 
and it’s your part of the game,’ and then 
I crawled back to have another look. 

‘< Them was powerful good glasses of the 
Major’s, and the men on the prairie had 
come so nigh by this time for me to make 
out they was my quarry right enough. I 
reco’ nized Duffy’s big swaggerin’ figger and 
Keene’s red head and that fat Dutch 
duffer, Schmitt, bringin’ up the rear. 
Even at that distance I could see by the 
slow way they dragged along that they was 
pretty well beat. 1 laid still and let ’em 
come on till I thought they was nigh 
enough for what I wanted, and then once 
more I slid back to my horse, and, takin’ 
him by the bridle, led him right down onto 
the trail in the cafion, just inside of where 
it turned so sharp. As I expected, the silk 
line had stopped the circulation of the 
blood, and poor old Barnaby’d gone dead 
lame, so I walked on by his side, leadin’ 
him, and shufflin’ along as if I was dead 
tired too, goin’ very slow so’s to let the 
others come up. I wanted ’em to ketch 
sight of me suddenly as they came ’round 
the bend of the trail into the cafion, for I 
had to act quick, and didn't want to give 
?em time to do much thinkin’ once they 
laid eyes on me. I’d hardly got movin’ 
when I heard ’em stumblin’ up the trail 
behind me, and then Duffy’s voice 
rippin’ out a curse. I turned about quick, 
and there all three of ’em was come to a 
halt, starin’ at me with their mouths open. 
That coward Schmitt kinder started as if 
to make back tracks, but Duffy’s face 
growed blacker ’n ever, and his carbine 
came down off his shoulder into his hands 
with a snap. I didn’t give him time to 
get the drop on me before up went my 
hands, as high over my head as I could 
hold ’em,and [ sung out, frightened-like:— 

‘c Don’t shoot, boys, I s’ render.’ 

«I could almost ’ve laughed, Mr. Kent, 
they all looked so comical in their surprise, 
but it wa’n’t no place for laughin’. I 
didn’t like the way Duffy was fingerin’ the 
trigger of his gun, and Keene’s carbine 
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was wavin’ around in a promiscuous sorter 
way that made me feel creepy all over.’’ 

‘< < Don’t point them carbines at me that 
way,’ I says. ‘I tell you I s’render,—I’'ll 
go with you peaceful. You’ve got me, 
boys, but you’d never ’ve ketched me if 
my horse hadn’t gone lame,’ I says. 

‘s: Who in hell wants to ketch you!’ 
says Duffy, lowerin’ his carbine. 

s < What are you here for, if you ain’t 
after me?’ I says. 

s: After you, is it!’ sings out Keene, 
‘phwat ud we be doin’,—then lookin’ at 
Duffy and grinnin’ like the monkey he 
was, —’Phwhy, Mike, dommed if I don’t 
tink he’s flew de coop himself,’ he says. 

‘t Of course you see what my game was, 
sir, and I was most tickled to death to see 
how easy Keene was in fallin’ into the 
trap. Schmitt was such a fat-head I didn’t 
make much account of him. With Duffy, 
it was diffrent, and for a minute he looked 
at me, puzzled like, out of his little pig’s 
eyes, but them sort of fellows is always 
willin’ to believe other folks is as bad as 
themselves, so with them askin’ me ques- 
tions and me answerin’ back with other 
questions and gettin’ things good kerflum- 
moxed up, first thing you know we was 
gathered together on the trail, me as thick 
with ’em as any thief in the bunch. 

‘<: I was a blame fool to think you was 
a scoutin’ outfit, seein’ you wa’n’t 
mounted,’ I says, ‘but you had me scared 
that stiff when I see you comin’ round the 
bend that I throwed up my hands at once,’ 
and then we all near bust a laughin’ at the 
joke we had on one another. I let on I 
was tired of servin’ Uncle Sam at next to 
nothin’ a month, with the kicks thrown in, 
when there was gold lyin’ round loose to 
be had for the pickin’ up once you got to 
where it was, and they allowed as how they 
was on the same lay, so we agreed to join 
forces and make for the hills together. 

‘< By this time it was after sundown and 
gettin’ dark fast. As was to be expected 
the gang had whiskey along, and fell to 
drinkin’ as soon as they’d camped in 
the bushes. I never felt so mean and 
ornery in my life, Mr. Kent, I ain’t a 
good liar,—lyin’s dirty work even in the 
way of duty like here,—and to sct up and 
listen to their filthy talk and pretend I was 
in it with ’em, was almost more’n I could 
stand for, and once when that brute Duffy 
called me Dan, I was so near fergettin’ 
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myself and givin’ him a lick in the jaw for 
his impudence that the fat’d been in the 
fire right there. They was too played out, 
though, to keep it up more’n long enough 
to get half drunk, which made ’em sleepier 
than ever, and soon they was stretched 
out, all three of ’em, snorin’ away to beat 
the band. 

«What with bein’ on guard the night 
before, I wa’n’t over and above wakeful 
myself, but though I laid down with the 
others I dassent as much as wink my eyes 
for fear of goin’ to sleep. The first thing 
I done after I see the scamps was good and 
gone a-dreamin’ was to get up easy and 
snip the line off poor Barnaby’s leg. He 
seemed to know right away what I was 
doin’ it for, and snuggled his nose down 
into my face kinder thankful like. Then I 
went to work and gathered the carbines and 
revolvers together—that was easy, for the 
fools had been that careless they’d throwed 
?em down any old way—tied ’em up in a 
bundle in my blanket, and hid ’em behind 
a tree well off to one side, and then I come 
back and set down to wait for daylight. 

‘¢ Bimeby the sky begun to grow white 
through the branches overhead. Now 
was my time, and I’ll own up, Mr. Kent, 
that my heart knocked against my ribs a 
bit, but the job had to be done, and so, 
makin’ no more bones about it, I sailed 
in. Duffy was the toughest proposition. 
I had only one pair of handcuffs with me. 
I hardly know how I done it, sir, but lucky 
for me the big brute was layin’ on his 
back with his hands on his breast, sleepin’ 
that hard he sca’cly moved when I slipped 
them bracelets onto his wrists. I jumped 
back quick and had both my guns out be- 
fore you could say Jack Robinson, and 
then stepped over to where the others was 
curled up and kicked ’em awake. I never 
see men so flabbergasted as them two was 
when they seen me standin’ over ’em with 
both my guns pointed in their faces. 
Schmitt opened his mouth to holler, but I 
shoved my gun a little closer and I says: 
‘Don’t make no noise, Mr. Schmitt, you 
might disturb your friend.’ 

«I had Schmitt good and cowed at 
once, as I could see by the sweat on his 
fat, puddin’ face; Keene was inclined to 
be a little savage, but I give him a re- 
minder that I meant business by a gentle 
tap on his red topknot with the barrel of 
my gun, and I soon had ’em doin’ my bid- 
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din’ as docile as babies. First I made ’em 
set up—Keene with his back to Schmitt— 
and then handin’ Schmitt a piece of my 
lariat, which I’d cut off durin’ the night so 
as to have it handy, stood over him seein’ 
to it that he tied Keene’s hands good and 
fast behind him. Then I did the same 
job to Schmitt, keepin’ one eye on Duffy 
all the time, but he never moved till I 
went over and stirred him up with my foot. 
His eyes half opened with that dumb look 
in ’em aman has when comin’ to after a 
long sleep, but all of a sudden they pops 
open and he give a start, wide-awake to 
once, and he was on his feet before I had 
time to think. He give a jerk with his 
hands, and when he see what was on ’em 
he raised ’em above his head and came for 
me, Now I hate to slug a man when he’s 
more or less helpless, but there wa’n’t 
nothin’ else to do ’cept shootin’ him, and 
that ’ud a-been clear murder, so I dodged 
and fetched him a belt on the head with 
my pistol-butt and he dropped. He was 
stunned for a moment, but he soon sot up, 
and then the black langwidge—well, he 
was sure smart at inventin’ foul names— 
but I didn’t let it feaze me a little 
bit. 

«Well, that’s about all there was to it, 
Mr. Kent. Havin’ got my pris’ners good 
and safe so far, I saddled up and, mount- 
in’, drew ’em up in Injun file, and says to 
"em: ‘I hope eveything ’ll go smooth and 
pleasant like, but so’s there ’ll be no mis- 
onderstanding’, I want to tell you that if 
one of you so much as steps to one side, 
Pll let daylight into him sure’s my name’s 
Taylor—and I won’t give no warnin’,’ 
With that I points down the slope with my 
revolver, and: ‘After you, gents!’ I says, 
and we started, and was soon on the back 
trail for the fort. We halted once, and I 
made a little fire and got some breakfast. 
I loosened Keene and Schmitt, one at a 
time, and let ’em eat their fill, tyin’ one 
up again before I give the other a chanst. 
Seein’ Duffy could bring his hands to his 
mouth, I let the bracelets stay on him, 
though he swore and growled surly’s a 
bulldog. Nothin’ to speak of happened 
after that, but I was sure pleased when I 
got them jailbirds behind the bars of the 
guardhouse at the post that evenin’.”’ 

The sergeant knocked the ashes from 
his pipe, now grown cold, and stowed it 
away inside his blouse. 


Three portraits of Sam 
Gardner, the first con- 
fidence man on record 


in the United States. 


These three disguises 
give some idea of the 
versatility of this origi- 


nator of a profession. 
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ASHE surrender of Lee left 
2298 Allan Pinkerton in the prime 
of life, with an ambition 
which delighted in the diffi- 
culties of the task before 
him, and a self-confidence 
which had been tested in the white heat 
of civil war and found fully justified. He 
was at the head of the detective agency 
which covered practically the whole coun- 
try ; his staff of operatives was made up 
of men and women who, for skill, shrewd- 
ness, daring and readiness of wit, have 
hardly ever been equalled,—never sur- 
passed ; for five years many of them had 
daily shaken dice with death, — penetrating 
to all parts of the hostile South, under cir- 
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cumstances ın which a single careless word, 
a single moment of forgetfulness, meant 
the fate of a spy. For these men and 
women, and for their chief, no possible 
development of criminal craft or criminal 
violence could present new terrors. 

Well for them,—well for society,—that 
they were thus prepared. The need was 
imminent ! 

During the five years of war there had 
sprung up on both sides of the imaginary line 
which separated North from South a large 
class of reckless, adventuresome outlaws, 
who took bounties for enlistment in both 
armies with entire impartiality and who 
spent their time in raiding, robbing, burn- 
ing farm houses and villages wherever they 


ENE E FEIN 
-happened to find them. Lee’s surrender 
put them out of business ; but they had 
tasted the wild joys of outlawry, and were 
by no means willing to settle down to hard 
and honest work. They became now 
knights of the road, riding out on horse- 
back from their fastnesses to rob banks and 
terrorize whole communities. The local 
authorities were powerless to handle them ; 
their honest neigh- 
bors feared to tes- 
tify against them ; an 
attempt to arrest a 
member of one of 
these gangs meant 
sudden and certain 
death. 

At the close of the 
war, too, a great wave 
of unexampled busi- 
ness prosperity swept 
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ing with the first class of wild, night-riding 
desperadoes, to whom murder was a pas- 
time. Then to turn to the astounding 
record of the Bidwell brothers, who suc- 
cessfully swindled the Bank of England 
out of millions, only to be captured and 
sent to prison through the exertions of the 
Pinkertons, will show the marvelous way in 
which the almost diabolic craft of the sec- 
ond class of crim- 
inals was more than 
matched by the skill 
of the detectives. 


RUNNING DOWN 
THE RENOS 


As lately as five 
years ago there was 
still living near the 
quiet country town of 


like a prairie fire wW Seymour, Ind., an 
across the northern e By elderly woman, wife 
States. Men grew A ®© ofa respectable farm- 
rich almost in a day A TEE er, whose maiden 
from investment in E name was Laura 
railroads, in mines, in ’ \ E Reno. For thirty 
lumber. Huge fac- É ~] years she lived a com- 
tories sprang up; @ monplace life on a 
commerce, so long \ T] remote farm, with 
under the shadow of i nothing to distinguish 
war, went forward Ey her from the other 


with the strides of a 
giant. And, as always, 
when money is easy 
and times good, there 
developed a class of 
shrewd and cunning 
rascals prepared to 
prey on the com- 
munity through the 
criminal methods of 
the forger and swin- 
dler. These forgers 
and swindlers were 
men of good educa- 
tion and gentlemanly 
address ; their work 
was done with a 
shrewdness which 
might well have defied detective skill 
less carefully and thoroughly trained than 
that of Pinkerton and his operatives. 

To tell in some detail the story of the 
Renos, and how they were finally run to 
earth and the gang broken up, may serve 
as a type of the Pinkerton method of deal- 
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George A McDonald. 


Accomplice of the Bidwell Brothers in their success- 
ul attempt to rob the Bank of England. 


women who drove 
into town on a Satur- 
day to market their 
butter and eggs. But 
in the late ’60s Lau- 
ra Reno was at once 
the toast and the 
terror of the middle 
west. Her beauty 
> ; was famous ; her skill 
. > and daring as a horse 
woman were topics 
=> of general conversa- 
az tion ; while her de- 
votion to the four 
dashing outlaws who 
called her sister was 
widely known. 

The Reno family,—their father was a 
Swiss and their mother a Pennsylvania 
Dutch woman,—numbered six children. 
The boys were John, Frank, ‘‘Sim’’ and 
William, who are to be named in the same 
breath as the leaders of the Reno gang of 
outlaws, and ‘* Clint,” scornfully known by 
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the rest of the family as ‘‘ Honest’’ Reno. 
They were all tall, strongly built and 
handsome young fellows, whose reckless 
daring knew no limit, and who, before the 
relentless Pinkerton effected their capture, 
and the ‘Secret Vigilance Committee of 
Southern Indiana’’ put a period to their 
careers, terrorized the people of three whole 
States and laughed for years at the im- 
potent efforts of the police authorities. 
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and so great was their influence that they 
forced the election of corrupt officials, un- 
der whose administration it was impossible 
to secure the conviction of a member of 
the gang. 

Presently the Renos, yearning for more 
worlds to conquer, began to make raids 
into Illinois and Missouri, riding across 
country on horseback and leaving trails of 
bursted safes and murdered men behind 


George Bidwell 


The Renos gathered about them on 
their farms near Seymour a crowd of skilled 
and desperate counterfeiters and safe-bur- 
glars, and from these centers they con- 
ducted their raids. The crimes which 
brought them into national notoriety were 
a whole series of train and express rob- 
beries, some of which netted them many 
thousands of dollars. Fear of the Renos’ 
revenge kept their honest neighbors from 
giving the slightest testimony against them, 


them. They cracked the safe in the office 
of the County Treasurer at Gallatin, Daviess 
County, Missouri, and—fateful thing for 
the Renos—the detection and punishment 
of the marauders was put into the hands of 
Allan Pinkerton. He knew almost without 
investigation that the job was the work of 
the Renos. He knew also that the home 
and headquarters of the gang was in and 
about Seymour, Indiana. But how was a 
member of that band to be taken from the 
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midst of his armed and desperate fellows ? 
How was proof to be secured from peo- 
ple who hardly dared to whisper the name 
of Reno? 

Presently a stranger drifted into Sey- 
mour and opened a saloon; another man 
came to the little town and got a job as 
switchman and freight-handler around the 
railroad station; a third came to the village 
hotel and posed as a traveling gambler and 
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headed by the sheriff of Daviess County 
and by Allan Pinkerton, in whose mind 
had originated this plan for his capture. 
Without a moment’s delay requisition pa- 
pers, which had been secured beforehand, 
were read to the fettered bandit, he was 
loaded on the puffing train and carried 
away through Illinois into Missouri, before 
one of his dreaded brothers had even 
caught the first alarm. ‘There he was tried 
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Austin B. Bidwell 


card player. 


One evening, not long after, 


and sentenced to twenty-five years hard 


John Reno, who had led the gang at Gal- 
latin, was invited by the gambler, with 
whom he had got on somewhat friendly 
terms, to stroll down to the railroad sta- 
tion and watch the incoming of the west 
bound train. He went, all unsuspecting, 
and as he leaned against the little freight 
house and watched the passengers disem- 
bark, he was suddenly surrounded and 
seized by six stalwart men from Missouri, 


labor in the State Penitentiary. Thus early 
did Pinkerton make the first break in the 
ranks of the dreaded outlaws. But three 
of ‘*the bad Reno boys ’’ were left, to say 
nothing of the dashing Laura, who was 
as sure a shot and as fierce-hearted an out- 
law as the worst of them. And the Reno 
raids went on with even more boldness. 
On one occasion, early in 1868, the 
Renos and their followers, eight or ten 
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strong, rode on horseback almost across 
Indiana and Illinois, stopping from time to 
time to rob a bank, hold up a train or ter- 
rorize awhole community. Into one small 
town near the Indiana state line they rodein 
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themselves from their horses, went in and, 
at the point of their revolvers, ordered that 
the funds of the bank be dumped into the 
open mouth of a grain sack which one of 
them held up for that purpose. This 


Jesse James 


The most notorious outlaw in criminal annals was tn appearance slender, attractive and somewhat dandified. 


broad daylight, while court was in session in 
the courthouse and the main street of the 
village crowded with people. Three or four 
of the gang surrounded the courthouse; the 
rest approached the town bank, threw 


money having been secured, they leisurely 
rode away, picking up as they went their 
comrades who had been left to watch the 
courthouse. Before they reached the lim- 
its of the town the citizens had caught the 
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alarm and some of the more daring had 
begun to follow, firing at the bandits with 
shotguns and revolvers. Not an instant 
did the Renos hesitate. They turned their 
horses and, with a revolver in each hand, 
they charged back through the main street, 
yelling as they came and firing at every 
living thing in sight. As they approached 
the railroad station a passenger train pulled 
in. Instantly it was surrounded by mem- 
bers of the gang, some of whom entered 
the passenger and mail cars, while others 
boarded the engine and forced the en- 
gineer to pull the train down the track for 
half a mile. There at their leisure they 
looted the whole train, after which they 
uncoupled the engine, ran it forward for 
some distance, and then disabled the 
machinery so that the train was perma- 
nently stalled. Then they calmly mounted 
their horses and rode away. 

In March, 1868, when the safe of the 
county treasurer at Magnolia, Harrison 
County, Iowa, was robbed of fourteen 
thousand dollars, Allan Pinkerton was 
called into the case. He sent his son, 
William A. Pinkerton, in charge of several 
operatives, to run down the safe-blowers. 
They found, first of all, that the burglars 
had left Magnolia on a hand-car in the 
direction of Council Bluffs, Iowa. There 
the detectives discovered that a former 
resident of Seymour, Ind., the headquar- 
ters of the Reno gang, was running a tough 
saloon. They set themselves to watch this 
saloon, being already convinced that the 
Renos had had a hand in the Magnolia 
robbery. On the second day a stranger 
entered the saloon and remained for some 
time in secret conference with the proprie- 
tor. Inquiry showed that the stranger was 
Michael Rogers, a well-known and rich 
citizen of Council Bluffs, who bore a good 
reputation. Leaving a couple of operatives 
to shadow Rogers and the saloon, Pinker- 
ton went back to Magnolia and discovered 
that the day before the safe robbery Rogers 
had been in the county treasurer’s office 
there, had paid his taxes, and had spent 
some time in loitering about the building. 
This deepened the suspicion of the detect- 
ive into something approaching moral cer- 
tainty. He hurried back to Council Bluffs 
and concentrated his attention on the fine 
residence of Michael Rogers. During his 
absence, as his operatives reported, several 
strange men had gone into the Rogers 
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house, and had not yet left it. Four days 
the detectives watched in patience. Then, 
one morning, Rogers and three other men 
slipped cautiously out of the house and 
took the Pacific railroad for the west. One 
of the three strangers was a tall, handsome, 
athletic young man, who closely resembled 
the description of Frank Reno. Next 
morning, before dawn, the four returned to 
Council Bluffs and re-entered the house 
before the town was awake. They arrived 
at a time when no train was due; they 
were covered with mud, and showed other 
marks of hard and strenuous labor. A 
little later, word reached Council Bluffs 
that the safe of the county treasurer at 
Glenwood, Mills County, thirty miles to the 
west, had been robbed during the previous 
night. There were many points of simi- 
larity between the robbery of this safe and 
that at Magnolia. For instance, in both 
cases the robbers had escaped on a hand 
car. Pinkerton was now entirely satisfied 
that Rogers and the men concealed in his 
house were responsible for both crimes. 
But the Council Bluffs authorities laughed at 
the idea. A man so rich and so respected 
as Michael Rogers could not be involved in 
such a web. They refused to take any 
action. But William Pinkerton was not to 
be denied. Summoning all the force he 
could command, he forced his way into the 
Rogers house, and found Frank Reno, 
Albert Perkins and Miles Ogle, —the latter 
since known as an expert counterfeiter, — 
seated about the breakfast table. Burglar 
tools were also found in the house, and, as 
final and positive proof, packages of green- 
backs which had been stolen from the 
Glenwood safe were found in the kitchen 
stove. The four men captured in the house 
were taken to Glenwood. A day or two 
later they escaped by digging a hole 
through the wall of the jail. 

The raids of the Renos went on as be- 
fore. Two months later a train was 
boarded at Marshfield, Ind., and the ex- 
press car robbed of ninety-eight thousand 
dollars in cash. The messenger, who re- 
sisted, was thrown off the moving train and 
fell down a steep embankment. It was 
plain that this was the work of the Renos. 
Meanwhile the Pinkerton operatives, who 
were still posing as business men at Sey- 
mour, secured positive proof that the Reno 
gang was responsible not only for the 
Marshfield robbery, but for another on 
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the same road, in which Moore, Gerroll 
and Sparks, prominent members of the 
gang, were involved. Through the ex- 
ertions of the Pinkertons these three men 
were finally arrested at Seymour and put 
on a train to be taken to jail at Browns- 
town, Ind. But they never reached their 
destination. The train was boarded at a 
way station by a band of masked men, the 
three prisoners taken from their captors 
and hanged to the same tree in an adjacent 
farm yard. This was the first appearance 
of the Secret Vigilance Committee of Indi- 
ana. This blow broke the power of the 
Renos, who now realized that their neigh- 
bors, goaded beyond the power of endur- 
ance by their repeated outbreaks of out- 
lawry, had determined to meet violence 
with violence. The Renos fled and 
scattered to find safety. But Pinkerton 
and his men never relaxed their search. 
William and ‘‘Sim’’ Reno were caught in 
Indianapolis and locked up at New Albany, 
Ind. Frank Reno was found in Canada 
and brought back to the same jail, after a 
hard fight in the courts. 

Then again the grim avengers of the 
Vigilance Committee took speedy and ter- 
rible action. They stormed the jail at 
New Albany, after a pitched battle with 
the sheriff and his deputies, and hanged 
the four members of the Reno gang to the 
high rafters in the corridor. This case 
was but one of many of the kind, which the 
Pinkertons handled successfully. 


THE BIDWELL BROTHERS 


While the Pinkertons were pitting 
their courage and shrewdness against the 
Renos and their desperate fellows on the 
one hand, they were also called upon to 
meet the infinitely more cunning and intel- 
ligent work of several bands of bank forgers 
and other swindlers on a large scale, of 
whom the Bidwell brothers—George and 
Austin—will always stand as the most 
audacious and successful. 

Austin Bidwell, the elder of the two and 
the man chiefly responsible for the plot 
which resulted in securing five million dol- 
lars from the Bank of England, was born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. Before he was twenty 
he was a prosperous broker, who made 
money and spent it as easily as if it 
were to be picked up on the street 
pavement. Presently he ran foul of an 
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unlucky speculation; at about the same 
time some official thieves —it was the 
time of Tweed, in New York— approached 
him with an offer to negotiate for them 
a large quantity of stolen bonds. Bidwell 
needed money badly and he readily con- 
sented. Being aman of good educa- 
tion and appearance, and well skilled in 
the ways of finance, he took the bonds to 
Europe and there disposed of them with- 
out difficulty. His share of the booty was 
ten thousand dollars. On his return the 
same band of criminals—of whom the head 
of the New York detective department was 
the chief—was ready with proposals of 
new swindling games, in which Bidwell was 
quite ready to embark. The first was an 
attempt to forge a will, which finally failed. 
But while the conspirators were waiting for 
the outcome of this plot, they kept them- 
selves in ready money by forging and suc- 
cessfully passing at the banking house of Jay 
Cook & Co. a check for twenty thousand 
dollars, payable to bearer. Encouraged by 
their easy success in this direction, they then 
proceeded to make elaborate preparations 
for swindling the same banking firm out of 
no less than a quarter of a million of dollars 
in hard cash. In pursuance of this plan 
one of them secured a letter of introduc- 
tion from Jay Cook himself, the head of 
the firm, to the manager of the New York 
branch of the then great banking house. 
The letter was presented and arrangements 
were made for the purchase of two hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars’ worth of 
Government bonds, payable to bearer. Ac- 
cording to the plans of the conspirators, the 
bonds were to be paid for with a worthless 
check for two hundred and forty thousand 
dollars on the Chemical National Bank, in 
which the plotters had opened a small ac- 
count in order to make the deception more 
easy. The bonds were to be delivered at 
the office of a well-known attorney, who 
was privy to the conspiracy—though noth- 
ing could be proved against him—and one 
of the swindlers was to mect the messenger 
and accompany him to the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, there to have the check in 
payment certified by the cashier. ‘To fur- 
ther carry out the deception, two checks 
had been prepared, one for two hundred 
and forty thousand dollars and the other 
for two hundred and forty dollars. Ar- 
riving at the bank, the cashier would, of 
course, certify the smaller check without 
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question, whereupon the larger check, on 
which the certification had already 
been forged, would be delivered to the 
unsuspecting messenger, who would return 
to the office of Jay Cook & Co., leaving 
the bonds to be distributed among the con- 
spirators. The plans for this great coup 
were perfectly made and would have suc- 
ceeded without question had it not been 
for the carelessness of the plotters in leav- 
ing behind them in a restaurant a fragment- 
ary memorandum of the proposed disposi- 
tion of their booty. This fell into the 
hands of a city detective, who did not rest 
until he had warned Jay Cook & Co., the 
warning coming on the very day on which 
the bonds were to have been delivered. 

But the failure of this plan taught no 
lesson to the Bidwells. They simply shook 
off the dust of New York and sailed for 
Europe, there to practice their wiles on the 
opulent and unsuspecting bankers of the 
continent. With them went as a friend 
and fellow conspirator, a man of extraordi- 
nary ability and education, who will figure 
in the rest of this narrative simply as 
< Mac.”’ 

Within a few weeks the three men had 
obtained more that sixty thousand dollars 
by making drafts on forged letters of credit, 
which were cashed by bankers in various 
German and French cities. Then they 
foregathered in London, and there, as they 
walked about the streets with all this ill- 
gotten wealth in their pockets, the daring 
idea came into the mind of Austin Bidwell 
of making a crafty assault on the Bank 
of England,—the supposedly impregnable 
€: Old Lady of Threadneedle street.’’ 

But with twenty thousand dollars in cash 
as his working capital, Austin Bidwell set 
about solving the problem before him in a 
way that was as simple as it was effective. 
He watched the depositors at the bank un- 
til he had settled on Green & Son, a firm of 
rich and long-established tailors, as the 
most suitable for his purpose. Wearing a 
large, light-colored slouch hat and other- 
wise made up as an American silver king, 
he drove up to the shop of Green & Son, 
and in half an hour ordered clothes made 
to the value of a full thousand dollars, giv- 
ing at the same time the name of F. A. 
Warren and his address as the Golden 
Cross Hotel. The tradesmen were properly 
impressed, Two weeks later Mr. Warren 
duplicated the order, saying at the same 
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time that he was leaving the next week for 
a fortnight’s shooting with Lord Clancarty 
in Ireland, and would send a portmanteau 
for the clothes, calling for the trunk on his 
way from the hotel to the railroad station. 

By this time the snobbish and thrifty 
tailor was almost overcome by the mag- 
nificence of his rich American patron. Mr. 
F. A. Warren drove up at the appointed 
hour, and the head of the firm came out to 
the carriage to meet him. 

‘By the way, Mr. Green,’’ said Mr. 
Warren, after the trunk had been loaded 
on and the new clothes paid for with a 
bank note for five hundred pounds, ‘I 
have more money in my pocket than I care 
to carry loose. May I leave it with you ?”’ 

‘< Surely, sir,’’ answered the flattered 
Green. ‘‘ How much isit?” 

‘ About four thousand pounds,—cer- 
tainly not more than five thousand.’’ 

<< Oh, that is more than I should care to 
take charge of,’ stammered the tailor. 
‘ Let me introduce you to my bank.’’ 

So easily was the thing done, —the first 
step taken in the greatest swindling opera- 
tion ever successfully undertaken. 

Leaving part of the money in the Bank 
of England, still on deposit, the two young 
Americans armed themselves with forged 
letters of introduction and letters of credit, 
and, sending forged advices before them to 
bankers along the coast of South America, 
they set sail for a piratical expedition to 
Buenos Ayres, Lima and Montevideo. 

There were no ocean cables in 1872, and 
it took forty days at least to send a letter 
from Buenos Ayres to Europe and get a 
reply, so the conspirators felt safe enough 
from detection. Yet, in this case, as in 
that of the attempted swindling of Jay 
Cook & Co., their plans were foiled by a 
bit of carelessness. They secured indeed 
nearly fifty thousand dollars on the voyage, 
but they were planning for much greater 
gains, and they were forced to flee the 
country, narrowly escaping arrest, all be- 
cause in making out the forged letter of 
credit on one of the banks they spelled 
the word ‘‘endorse’’ with a “c” in- 
stead of with an ‘‘s,’’ and so arou$ed the 
suspicion of the bankers on whom they 
were attempting todraw. _—/ 

Returning to England, they settled 
down again, this time determined to go to 
work in earnest to get a vast fortune from 
the Bank of England. 
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First of all, a letter was written from 
Frankfort, Germany, to the manager of the 
Bank of England, enclosing drafts for 
sixty-five thousand dollars, which were to 
be deposited to the credit of Mr. F. A. 
Warren, the name under which Austin 
Bidwell had opened his account more than 
five months before. This letter was signed 
with the name of a well-known Frankfort 
banker, who referred to Warren as his 
‘distinguished client,’’ and stated that 
the money had been sent him for deposit 
by Warren, from St. Petersburg. 

Then Austin Bidwell went to Paris and 
wrote to the manager of the Bank of Eng- 
land, asking his advice as to the purchase 
of bonds, at the same time calling attention 
to the fact that he was a depositor at the 
bank. On receipt of the letter of advice, 
he made a check for ten thousand pounds 
on his account in the bank, sent it to the 
manager, and asked that bonds to that 
amount be purchased and forwarded to his 
address. As soon as received, the bonds 
were sold and the procecds re-deposited, 
new bonds being immediately purchased 
through the agency of the manager. ‘This 
process was kept up until the manager of 
the Bank of England was naturally con- 
vinced that Mr. F. A. Warren was an im- 
mensely wealthy man, whose patronage 
was well worth having. Thereupon the 
pseudo Warren called personally on the 
manager in London and succeeded in 
deepening the impression that he was an 
American millionaire. 

The next step in the plot was to buy a 
whole series of genuine acceptances, — 
sort of promissory notes, due three or six 
months in advance,—and wait until the 
bank had become thoroughly accustomed 
to Mr. Warren’s dealing in this sort of 
paper. This step was successfully taken. 

There remained only the negotiation of 
the carefully forged acceptances. In order 
to make detection as difficult as possible, it 
was arranged that Austin Bidwell, who had 
figured as F. A. Warren, should leave Eng- 
Jand before the first batch of forged paper 
was presented, and that the subsequent 
operations should be carried on by a man 
named Noyes, who was now for the first 
time brought into the conspiracy, and who 
was introduced at the bank by Warren as 
his confidential clerk. 

So Austin Bidwell left London two days 
before the fraudulent operations began, was 
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married in Paris to a young English girl, 
who had no suspicion of his criminal ca- 
reer, and started with his bride for Mex- 
ico, first securing, however, from his fellow 
conspirators, a trifle of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in cash out of the 
first proceeds of their forgeries. 

They stopped at the Island of Cuba, and 
there, with youth, plenty of money and 
good appearance in their favor, they soon 
found friends. A whole month was spent 
in a succession of house parties, and hunt- 
ing and exploring expeditions. Finally, 
one day Austin Bidwell picked up a copy 
of the New York Herald. It contained 
these head-lines :— 


AMAZING FRAUD UPON THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND 


MILLIONS ARE LOST 
GREAT EXCITEMENT IN LONDON 


FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS RE- 
WARD OFFERED FOR THE 
ARREST OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PERPETRATOR, 

F. A. WARREN 


So the secret was out! The conspiracy 
was discovered. But Austin Bidwell still 
had no cause for fear. No person in all 
Europe knew his whereabouts. His real 
name had never been mentioned in connec- 
tion with the whole conspiracy. 

Two weeks more went by in pleasure. 
One evening Mr. and Mrs. Austin Bidwell 
were entertaining a large company at din- 
ner at the house they had taken near 
Havana. They were paying some of their 
social debts. Twenty distinguished guests 
were seated about the table. 

Suddenly the door of the dining-room 
swung open. A file of soldiers marched 
in. At their head was a man in citizen’s 
clothes. He laid his hand on the shoulder 
of the gay host of the evening. 

« Austin Bidwell,’’ he said, ‘‘I arrest 
you on a warrant issued by the Captain- 
General of Cuba. I am John Curtin, of 
the Pinkerton force. ” 

The second day after Austin Bidwell 
left England to be married in Paris, his 
fellow conspirators began to discount their 
forged acceptances at the Bank of England. 
The process proved to be astonishingly 
easy. Accustomed to the handling of 
vast sums of money. the tellers of the bank 
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unhesitatingly passed and paid money on 
forged paper, which in the course of a few 
months netted the forgers a sum amounting 
to nearly five million dollars in hard cash. 
But now again the tiny bit of carelessness 
which had before foiled the plans of the 
Dlotters played its part. The date was 
left off one of the forged notes. This 
omission was noticed and the paper sent to 
its ostensible maker to have the error cor- 
rected. At once the forgery was discov- 
ered. The bank became the scene of ter- 
rific excitement. The whole vast conspiracy 
was laid bare. Noyes, the confidential 
clerk, came back next day to present a 
check for payment. He was arrested. 
George Bidwell and ‘‘ Mac,’’ waiting out- 
side, fled for safety. Noyes ‘‘stood pat,”’’ 
declared that he was a dupe. The police 
had noclue. The Pinkertons were called 
in. 
Robert Pinkerton and a half dozen of 
his shrewdest men came to London; Wil- 
liam A. Pinkerton, John Curtin and others 
operated in New York. The long, almost 
impossible search began. 

Through all the vast labyrinth of Lon- 
don the Pinkerton men patiently searched 
fashionable hotels and boarding houses, 
picking up the scattered threads of* the 
web. They learned that Noyes had been 
seen on the street with a fashionably 
dressed American who answered the de- 
scription of ‘‘ Mac.’’ Ina boarding house 
they discovered apartments recently occu- 
pied by an American who answered 
<: Mac’s’’ striking and handsome appear- 
ance. Ona torn fragment of blotter in a 
waste basket they discovered the faint and 
reversed impression of the words:— 


` «Ten thousand pounds— 
‘oF, A. WARREN.” 


The words on this blotter fitted exactly 
the bottom of one of Warren’s checks. 
‘*¢ Mac’’ was thus definitely connected with 
the case. His description was sent abroad 
over all England and the continent. Pres- 
ently Robert Pinkerton learned that 
‘c Mac” had gone to France, and thence to 
Brussels, from which port he sailed to 
New York. When the steamer landed, 
Pinkerton men were waiting with warrants 
for his arrest. 
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In a similar, round-about and half- 
miraculous way George Bidwell was identi- 
fied with the crime, his whereabouts were 
traced, and he was picked up in Ireland. 

Meanwhile William A. Pinkerton and 
John Curtin were operating in New York. 
They were convinced from the first that 
F. A. Warren, principal in the conspiracy, 
being an American, must have been a resi- 
dent of either Chicago or New York, else 
how account for his familiarity with the 
ways of high finance? New York—Wall 
Street—seemed the most likely training 
school. Day after day Curtin made the 
rounds of brokers’ offices getting a list of 
young men who might possibly have been 
involved in such a crime. He got twenty 
names—narrowed it down to four, of 
which the name of Austin Bidwell was the 
first. Bidwell, he found, had made an 
earlier trip to Europe and had come back 
with plenty of money. He satisfied him- 
self that here was his man. 

In Curtin’s hearing a former acquaint- 
ance of Austin Bidwell dropped the casual 
remark that Bidwell always declared that 
when he gota good bank account he should 
settle down in the tropics. Forthwith 
Curtin hurried to the east coast of Florida. 
From there he wrote letters to the Ameri- 
can consuls all over the West Indies ask- 
ing for the names of all rich young Amer- 
icans who had recently visited the cities 
to which they were assigned. From Ha- 
vana came back the name of Austin Bid- 
well. The rest was easy. 

Each of the men involved in the Bank 
of England forgeries was sentenced to 
prison for life. 

But as a proof that the Pinkertons are 
not altogether omnipotent, an exceedingly 
amusing case may be cited. 

William A. Pinkerton, one of the heads 
of the great business, owned a pet terrier 
which was a great favorite among the mem- 
bers of his household, located on the west 
side of Chicago. A casual dog-thief pur- 
loined that pet pup. All the resources of 
the great detective agency were immedi- 
ately called into action. Rewards were 
offered ; skilled operatives worked hard 
with the added incentive of personally 
pleasing their chief. But the dog is still 
missing ; the thief is, perhaps, still laugh- 
ing in his sleeve. 


( Zo be continued.) 


‘‘Let’s see what she is doing.” 


THE 


VALOR OF YOUNG 


DAVID 


By J. E. Calkins 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL GREFE 


WE iil padded gloves met in a 
i swift rally of attack and 
ward, but it was the last ; 
the lesson was ended. Stan- 
nard wiped his moist brow, 
and, as his young pupil fol- 
lowed his example, he said :— 

‘« You do pretty well with the gloves, 
David, but you want more practice in your 
footwork. You will need to be lively in 
getting away, you know; and you want to 
watch your wind closer. Draw the other 
fellow on to do the rushing, but you simply 
stand him off till his breath is gone. You 
know you must take good care of yourself. 
And you want to get a little more steam 
into your blows. They fall a little short. 
We want to work them up next time till 
they land just right. Now let us go and 
hunt up your sister, and see what she is 
doing. ”’ 
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They found her sitting on the dilapidated 
remains of an ambitious effort at a rustic 
settle, under the shady spread of a wide 
leafy elm which was the central pride of 
the large farmstead dooryard. She was 
regarding an open book, and seemed to be 
reading, but she put it down with a pleas- 
ant smile, and appeared to welcome the 
intrusion. ‘‘Sit down,’’ she urged. ‘It 
is delightful here. This quiet is what you 
cannot have in a city park.’’ 

Stannard accepted the gracious invita- 
tion, but David had other enterprises 
awaiting his attention. He lingered, half 
shy and hesitant, near his friend, but at 
last he drew near and asked, with extreme 
boyish respectfulness, the loan of Stannard’s 
knife. Stannard paused in his talk, sur- 
veyed the boy in a leisurely way, and, 
with much deliberation, drew from his 
pocket a small buckskin case with bright 
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clasps. From this he slipped the finest 
pocket knife that David had ever seen. 
He turned it over and over, inspecting it 
with critical approval, while the boy 
watched him. At last he said: ‘‘ David, 
this knife has your name engraved on the 
handle, and I am inclined to think it be- 
longs to you,—if you like it.’ He passed 
it, with a pleasant smile, into the eager 
hand of the boy, accepted his stammered 
thanks with all the courtesy of disclaimer 
he could have shown if David had been a 
man and the obligation a thousand fold 
greater, and smiled delightedly when the 
boy bounded away, in sheer happiness, 
with his new treasure. 
= They sat in silence a few moments, and 
then Stannard said: ‘‘I fear that some 
of David’s adventures here have not been 
exactly pleasing to him, and, from what you 
say, I imagine that they must have been 
about as disagreeable to you.” 

‘<: You mean—that boy ?’’ 

« Yes, that young ruffian, Bub Lutes.’’ 

The young woman looked away for a 
moment, and her face was disquieted. 
‘c It was rather hard, at first,’ she said 
presently. ‘‘I thought for a time we might 
have to leave here and go somewhere else, 
but of late David seems different. He ap- 
pears not to care. I have been trying to 
help him to see that it is his duty to for- 
give, and again forgive, and I think he is 
succeeding. He seems to be growing,— 
oh, more resolute, and more careless of 
those mean things Bub does to annoy 
him ; so I am very hopeful that he is win- 
ning a victory now; but it was hard at 
first, both for him and for me.” 

Stannard sat very still. Something in 
her communication had sent a chill all 
through him, and set him thinking so 
busily he could not gather his words for 
speech; but presently he smiled, a little 
grimly, and said: ‘‘ And for me, too!’ 

«I have had hard work to keep my 
hands off Bub Lutes several times these few 
days past,’’ he continued after a moment, 
‘cand I don’t believe I could have done it 
if it had not been for David’s own sake. 
I have made up my mind that he can whip 
this young Goliath in a fair fight, and 
there is no manner of doubt that he ought 
to do it, on his own account; so I have not 
interfered with the natural course of the 
affair. Some day it will come, and the 
sooner the better. Bub is a bully, and 
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nothing but a thrashing by a smaller boy 
will do him any good; David is being 
cowed till he is losing his natural courage, 
and nothing but whipping Bub can save 
him.’’ 

He was keenly observing Ellen Kemble’s 
face while he spoke, and he saw the cloud 
gather over it with his words; a look of dis- 
approval and a look of pain. ‘‘I cannot 
agree with you—I am afraid,’’ she said, 
gently but firmly, as she looked up at him. 
‘I cannot see that good can come out of 
hatred and strife. There is a higher 
bravery than that which merely battles and 
conquers—the bravery that suffers and en- 
dures. A blow struck in revenge recoils 
upon the one who strikes it, and I do not 
see how my brother can go into a ‘fight 
with this boy who is troubling him without 
getting down to that boy’s level; and I do 
not see how he can do that and preserve 
his self-respect.’ 

Stannard sat looking off across the sunny 
country, his knees clasped in his hands, 
his face set in the fixity of perplexing 
thought. Presently he turned to her and 
said: ‘‘Then you think that George Wash- 
ington, and John Hancock, and the rest 
of that band of heroes lowered themselves 
when they resisted the oppression of the 
colonies and gave us this land and this 
liberty??? His voice rang sharply as he 
said this ; it struck even his own ear as 
unpleasantly tart in reply to the gentle 
words she had just spoken. 

‘ I do not—quite—think I see the par- 
allel,’’ she replied, looking at him in abso- 
lute candor, 

‘<T do not see how you can miss it,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘If your brother were to double 
up his fists and sail into this young ruffian, 
who is making him miserable and laugh- 
ing to scorn all your kindly efforts to for- 
give him and make him love you both by 
being gentle with him, he would only be 
doing, as an individual, what the colonies 
did as a nation when they fought, from 
Lexington to Yorktown. You are robbing 
him of the leadings of an instinct that is di- 
vinely implanted. Without it there could 
never be anything noble, or fine, or heroic, 
or worshipful in man; there could never 
be any scorn of difficulties. In trying in 
this way to keep him from being a rowdy, 
you make him what is worse, a coward. 
Miss Kemble, it seems to me that it is a 
fine thing for one to interfere, even at the 
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cost of blows, in defense of a weaker one 
who is unable to defend himself; but it 
seems to me an elemental necessity that 
one must defend himself against tyranny 
and insult and imposition, at any cost,—or 
else lose all there is in him that has value 
in life and character.’’ 

«Then you ‘vould have me pit my 
brother against this larger boy as though in 
a prize ring?’’ she cried. 

‘s Never !’’ said he fervently. ‘‘ But 
instead of seeing him slink in fear from the 
presence of his enemy, I would send him 
as young David was sent against Goliath. 
Miss Kemble, —it is not a question of mere 
comfort while you stay here, but it is an 
issue that is likely to govern your brother’s 
entire life.’’ 

She rose and turned toward the house. 
«I fear you must have had a hard, sad 
life,’’ she said, with a slight, pitying smile. 
s: Now, my experience has been different. ’”’ 

‘‘ Because you are a woman.’’ 

«No, but in my dealings with men. 
There was a case in town that you may have 
heard of,—the struggle for a block of Ker- 
win street for a playground for the Kane 
Place school ?’’ 

s Yes,” he said; ‘‘I have heard of it! 
I know a little about it.’’ 

‘« Then you know that the street has 
been secured in spite of all the fight that 
man Reep made against it.’’ 

« Yes, I know.’’ 

«I was in that movement,’’ she con- 
tinued earnestly; ‘‘and I can tell you 
that the only force used against that man, 
for all his insults and meanness,—and I 
think he did everything possible,——was the 
power of kindness, forgiveness, gentle per- 
suasion. Nothing else. And it won!” 
Triumph shone from her face as she said 
it. Ifshe had won a battle by force of arms 
she could not have been more the victor 
than she seemed when she turned and 
left him. 

Kindness, forgiveness and gentle per- 
suasion against such a monstrosity as Martin 
Reep! And she believed she had con- 
quered that animal with kindness! And 
here he was himself,—training her small 
brother for a battle with Bub Lutes, —her 
brother, who was all her family, and well 
nigh all her kith and kin, and dearer 
than the apple of her eye! It was al- 
most enough to make him smile, in spite 
of all the grim possibilities in the case ; 
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in spite of all it threatened to him. 

It had been a ticklish and intricate task 
to arouse David’s dormant power of re- 
sistance to the fighting point. Not only 
had he been schooled to forbear and for- 
give beyond all reasonable limit, but he 
was naturally quiet, shy and averse to tur- 
moil and strife, even to the notice of oth- 
ers. If there had not been a certain show 
of manliness under his almost girlish ex- 
terior, it is probable that Stannard would 
not have tried to awaken him. But that 
awakening had been deftly and delicately 
accomplished ; a piece of work comparable 
in fineness with some of the manipulations 
that had made Stannard a power, and 
almost a wonder, in his world of large ac- 
tivities. 

They walked one afternoon, he and 
David, through the orchard and across the 
meadow, to the old country graveyard that 
Stannard so well remembered.. It was by 
now the only spot enshrined in his boyhood 
memories that he had not visited. By the 
side of a sunken grave, sought out with 
considerable toil and patience, they paused. 
Stannard laid about him with a sickle he 
had brought, till he had cleared a wide 
circle, with this forgotten grave in its cen- 
ter. Then he sat down in the shade of a 
tree and called the boy to him. 

It was a rather long, but very interesting 
story that Stannard told his young friend 
while they rested there, and it was all 
about that Andrew Flinker, country school 
master, beside whose grave they sat 
and talked; about him, and Stannard’s 
first days of schooling, and another Bub 
Lutes, who was a low-minded bully with 
special delight in troubling Philip Stan- 
nard, who was smaller and loved peace. 

‘¢He drove me around, David,’’ said 
Stannard, ‘‘till I was the coward of the 
school. Worst of all, I knew myself that 
I was acoward. Any boy who chose could 
impose on me, or do me harm, and be 
safe. There was no fight in me,—till the 
evening Andrew Flinker kept me after 
school. I believed I was to be punished, 
but I was mistaken. He sat and talked 
with me, as a friend, till dark. He told 
me of brave men by the dozen, from the 
old times on down; men who were as 
gentle as women till they were roused by 
some wrong, some cruel, cowardly, hate- 
ful deed such as Bub delights to do to you ; 
—and lions to fight when they were 
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aroused in this way. He read me the 
story of that other David,—did you ever 
read it?’’ He asked the question as he 
brought forth a copy of the Scripture, and 
opened it at a mark, and read the old 
stirring story of the shepherd boy who out- 
did the men of might :— 

‘s And it came to pass, when the Philis- 
tine arose, and came and drew nigh to 
meet David, that David hasted, and ran 
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Bub Lutes sneaked his books from the 
schoolhouse, and that was the last I ever 
saw of him till he came up again to tor- 
ment you.’’ 

‘< To torment me?’’ The boy’s eyes 
grew large with the wonder of his question. 

‘s: Yes, to torment you. That Bub 
Lutes I fought was the father of your 
Bub Lutes, —and just as great a bully, — 
and just as great a coward.’’ 
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“That David didn't run away from his enemy.” 


toward the army to meet the Philistine. ” 

‘« David, do you see that? ”?” said Stan- 
nard earnestly. ‘‘That David didn’t run 
away from his enemy; he ran to meet him. ” 
The boy’s face was absorbed. 

« And then, David,’’ said Stannard, his 
voice tender with sympathy, ‘‘after this 
good friend of mine had shown me that I 
must whip this bully, he taught me how to 
do it, —he was a clever boxer,—and I went 
in one day and did it ; and that night my 


“ But, Mr. Stannard,—do you believe 
I could?’’ The boy fairly trembled with 
eagerness and excitement as he spoke. 

«I know it, if you will only try. 
you want me to train you?” 

And so the coming king of the leather 
trade became a coach and tutor to a young 
gladiator whose enemy had left him no 
choice but to fight; and thus was he 
placed, after more than two wecks of hard 
training, when he learned from the sister 
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of his protegé that he was likely to fall into 
utter disgrace with her, and lose that which 
he had begun to see he must have if he 
was to enjoy happiness in this life. 

It was no wonder he grew lost in 
thought. To bring off a battle, even 
though it were the making of the boy, 
would hardly fail to lose him her favor and 
all chance to win it. But to fail to bring 
it off, to stop short where matters stood, 
would be to ruin the courage and spirit of 
the boy. It was his own enterprise that 
had roused that young, down-trodden 
heart to the fighting point; how then 
could he retreat with honor? It could not 
be done. It was an obligation that must 
be met, at whatever cost to him. And so 
the training of David went on as it had 
gone, and Stannard, who was wont to con- 
trol men and events to his liking, was for 
once forced to sit still and await the out- 
come in mere hope that it would not turn 
against him. Once he was tempted to go 
to her and tell her the real inside truth of 
Martin Reep’s change of heart, —how it was 
the hard gripe of the mailed hand that had 
made him relinquish his fight against the 
playground movement, and how heartily the 
man hated them all who had taken part in 
it, notwithstanding their gentleness to him, 
and then the belief that it was better to 
wait took possession of him, and he let 
things drift. 

And so they went for a week after that 
enlightening conversation under the big 
elm ; a week of uncertainty and fear that 
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momently strengthened his worshipful ad- 
miration of her, regardless of any peculiari- 
ties of her code ; a week that brought her 
brother to a trim that left the issue of a 
battle in no considerable doubt, should 3 
battle chance to occur. Then, one day, 
going out to the group of big pines back of 
the house to enjoy, as of old, the chat and 
jokes of the noon rest with the men of the 
place, he was just in time, as he came 
around the corner of the house, to see Bub 
Lutes make a bear-like slap at David Kem- 
ble, and in the next instant to see little 
David, who looked about half Bub’s size, 
swiftly rotate upon his left foot, as a 
weather gage faces to the shift of the wind, 
and land a hard little fist fairly on Bub’s 
left ear with a smack that resounded like 
the clap of open palms, and a sturdiness 
of force that sent the bully tumbling in a 
heap. Even Stannard was astonished at 
the swiftness and sureness of David’s blow, 
but then he had not seen David in action 
under provocation. 

‘Pears to be some more o’ Bub’s cus- 
sedness,’’ explaimed Sam Spence. “I 
take notice he’s alluz teazin’ him. Jes’ 
now he borries David’s new knife, an’ 
David gives it to ’im like a gen’leman, and 
Bub slips it into his pocket an’ says he 
guesses it'll be his knife now, an’ when 
David asts ’im fer it he up an’ takes a slap 
at’im. I’m dogged glad David give it to 
"im. But wasn’t that a dandy belt on the 
jaw, though !”’ 

It was the sorrow of Sam's life for days 
afterward that he lacked a regular 
and complete report of that battle 
by rounds, for it gave him almost 
endless matter for further and fuller 
admiration, and all that he was able 
to make out of it was a wild flailing 
of the air, and a series of mad 
rushes, by Bub; all of which came 
to nothing, for neither blows nor 
rushes were able to reach beyond 
the guard of the smaller boy, and 
after those rushes a lull of fighting 
on Bub’s part that brought him no 
comfort that Sam could see be- 
yond sundry hard punches here and 
there ; and after that, when he was 
so breathless that he was helpless, 
a whirlwind finish that left him with 
his face in the dust, crying with 
hoarse, croaking sobs, a completely 
conquered and humbled bully, too 
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utterly abased to make any effort to rise. 

And the next instant, before Stannard 
had time to congratulate his pupil on his 
achievement, the hand of fate descended 
on both of them. He heard her call her 
brother’s name, and, looking up, he saw 
her standing at the corner of the house, 
a strange, half frightened look on her face, 
looking directly upon him and the battle- 
field. How long she had been there, and 
how much she had seen, he could not say ; 
he only knew that a quick gush of tears 
came to her eyes as she caught her 
brother’s hand, and that the next moment 
they had vanished together. It was little 
that he saw, but it was enough. 

First he thought of going directly to her 
and having it out, like a man; then he 
thought of interviewing David and getting 
the lay of the land from him by way of 
reconnaissance, then of writing her a note, 
since it was not likely that she would see 
him, and then of the possibilities of their 
meeting in a chance encounter,—at table, 
for example. It ended in the. doing of 
none of these, only in a disconsolate ramble 
away to the woods where he used to rove 
when he was a boy. Here he wandered 
about abstractedly, blaming himself and 
the disposition of all of womankind, but 
reaching no conclusion upon the steps to 
be taken to regain Ellen Kemble’s good 
graces. 

He came back late. Supper was over, 
and the men were all away from the house. 
Mrs. Skaggs, along with her fears that ev- 
erything was cold and nothing fit to eat, 
handed him a small folded note, boyishly 
scrawled with hisname. With varied mis- 
givings he opened it and read :— 


‘Dear Mister Stanerd Nellie got a letter 
and so She cant wate to see you but We hope 
you Come to our hous and cal soon. She 
cride about Me but she isent mad. I got my 
nife alright She was awffle sory for bub 
and she Said you Was a nobel man. We 
boath want to Come and see us at Our home 
soon. I must go Now goodbye David. 

ʻI toled her How you traned me and she 
hugged me.”’ 


“I don’t know a thing about it,” said 
Mrs. Skaggs, fluttering about him dis- 
tractedly, ‘‘only that Jim Linsley, that 
drives the stage, he come bringin’ her 
what he called a messidge. ’Twas in a 
kind o’ small yeller envelop, and it seemed 
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to throw her into a terrible flutter. He 
waited half an hour fer her, and she got her- 
self an’ her brother ready in that time, and 
off they went with him. They must ha’ 
got their train before this. No, sir, she 
didn’t leave no kind of word of any kind 
at all. Law me! I don’t know her ad- 
dress; never heard of it,—only ’t she 
lived in the city an’ taught school. She 
was awful nice to me at partin’, but she 
looked like she’d been cryin’ ; but I do’ 
know whether ’twas what was in that yeller 
envelop or the fight that David had with 
Bub Lutes after dinner. Bub he went 
home, and they say he ain’t comin’ back 
to work again.’’ 

And the next evening Stannard was back 
at his home in the city, laying plans for the 
retrieving of Ellen Kemble, the missing. 

The telegram suggested that she had not 
fled from him, but it also suggested that 
she must be in trouble. The tears that 
Mrs, Skaggs saw might have been wrung 
from her by stress of feeling in the hour 
of David’s triumph, but, again, they might 
have fallen because of some affliction un- 
known to him. In any event, he was im- 
pelled to make haste to reach her. If she 
should be in need, there was reason for 
hurry, and if she should not be in any 
need that he could answer, there was still 
reason enough, in the wording of David’s 
note, why he should yet hurry. 

But whither was he to hurry? He had 
no idea of her address, and no clue to her 
beyond the fact that she had reached the 
city. 

Out of Kembles and Kimballs in plenty, 
the city directory yielded only four Ellen 
Kembles, and inside of a day he had traced 
three of them to a negative conclusion. 
But the fourth address, which he believed 
to have been hers, had given place to an 
excavation for a new building, and no one 
knew anything of her. 

She had been in the movement for the 
Kane Place playground, and he knew she 
had been a teacher in one of the schools, 
but which one? The teachers’ register 
told him it was the Ninth avenue school, 
and it was the only thing that told him 
anything. The opening of school was five 
days away, so he could not wait for that. 
He hunted up the principal of that school, 
only to be staggered by the news that, 
while for two years Miss Ellen Kemble 
had been one of his best teachers, she had 
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not been re-elected,—why he did not 
know,—and he could tell nothing of her 
whereabouts or her friends, There was no 
question of her identity, for as he described 
her, a slender, pretty girl, whose brown 
eyes lent wonderful charm to a sweet face, 
and who was devoted to a younger brother; 
there could be no doubt. But if mere de- 
tail of description could have found her, 
Stannard would not have needed to come 
to him, for there was no small particular 
of her, in look or manner, that he did nct 
carry photographed within him. 

He tried the post-office, but could get 
nothing definite. He tried to trace the 
sender of that message to her, but was 
baffled there. He had no trouble in get- 
ting at the original message as filed, by 
chance, in the main office, but it was 
signed simply ‘‘ Emma,” and who was 
Emma? He went back to the school 
where she had taught, and there he inter- 
viewed every child who had been a pupil 
of hers. Not one of them knew where 
she had gone, or where she might be 
found. 

Then he remembered David as a possi- 
ble clue. If she were not in school it was 
probable that David was. She might have 
gone into some other work, but she would 
not take him from his lessons. So he be- 
gan a systematic combing of the grammar 
rooms of the city. In his first day’s search 
he overhauled seventy-three of these 
rooms, and was himself: overhauled for 
overspeeding his automobile as he 
pushed his search in a perfect frenzy ; 
but though he found Davids in all variety, 
he did not find the one he was looking for. 
It began to look discouraging. 

For a week he disregarded business, 
meal times, fatigue, everything, in his hunt 
through the schools. The rooms inspected 
ran into the hundreds ; whenever he closed 
his eyes he saw youthful heads in rows, 
and strange faces that danced aggravatingly 
before him, just shutting off his view of the 
one face he wished to find. 

And then one afternoon his pet nephew, 
Thomas Stannard Penwarden, came bravely 
home with a beautifully blacked eye. 

« Ah, ha!’’ said Stannard, with unsym- 
pathetic cheerfulness. ‘‘Woke up the 
wrong boy, did you?’’ 

« Yep,” responded Tommy, with at 
least equal blitheness, for he was a coura- 
geous lad, and Stannard loved him for his 
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gameness. ‘‘Gee! Uncle Tom, but he’s 
a dandy! He’s littler ’n I am, but I bet 
there ain’t any four boys in the school can 
lick us.’? 

66 Us ? ”? 

‘ Uh-huh! We're the good solid team 
now, allright. He let me have his knife 
until to-morrow,’ cause I’ve lost mine, ’’ and 
with this Tommy displayed this seal of the 
new alliance, and so doing brought his 
mildly interested uncle to the very top notch 
of alert attention. He had seen that knife 
before ; he knew it well; with it he could 
conjure, and raise visions of beautiful 
country days, and a certain dear elusive 
presence that had been flitting before him 
of late like a will-o’-the-wisp. More than 
that! With it he revived the languishing 
hope that was in his heart till it leaped and 
bounded. He lay back again in his deep 
chair, and turned the knife over again and 
again. At last he asked: ‘‘ How long 
have you known this boy? ”’ 

‘‘Just to-day. He came to school this 
morning. ’’ 

s And you thought you’d tease him a 
bit to try him, did you? ” 

‘s: Oh, —we always stir a new boy up a 
little, to see what he’s good for.”’ 

‘« And you found that David Kemble 
was good enough for you? ” 

Tommy’s eyes rolled wide open. At last 
he cried: ‘‘Uncle Tom,—how ’d you 
know? Did you see him,—us, I mean? 
Who told you his name ?’’ 

‘« Tommy,” replied Stannard solemnly, 
«I didn’t see it. I am a sort of mind 
reader, you know. When I hold this knife 
to my head and think hard I can tell you 
the name of the owner,—that’s all. I'll 
show you how I do it, some day, if you 
will find out this boy’s home, and show it 
to me.’’ 

With all his habit of self command in 
trying moments, Stannard found himself 
actually shaken by the hammering of ‘his 
heart in those nervous moments during 
which he waited for her in the reception 
room of the house Tommy pointed out as 
hers. It was the end of the chase, with- 
out doubt, but what sort of end? But 
when he saw her in the doorway, —her look 
of surprise, her flushing face, her ready 
advance with the hand of welcome, and 
her greeting, the fears of the past three 
weeks fell away from him, and he clasped 
her hand, and said: ‘* Miss Kemble,— 
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this is a great pleasure,—to meet you 
again.’’ It did not seem that there was 
anything else to be said at that moment. 

‘< And it is a pleasure to us,’’ she smiled, 
‘Cand a great pleasure, too. David will 
be simply wild when he comes in. He 
has just raved about you, and he thought 
—we began to think you had forgotten us. 
He wrote you a note, I believe, that day 
we were hurried away.’’ She looked at 
him expectantly. 

“I gotit,” said Stannard, producing a 
wallet, from which he in turn produced the 
note. ‘‘It may suggest my delay in find- 
ing the address it gave me. ” 

He handed it to her, and watched her 
as she read it, her face showing dismay in 
progressive stages till she looked up at 
him in consternation. ‘‘ For three weeks 
I have raked this town for you,” he said, 
smiling kindly, ‘‘ without a clue, till this 
afternoon my young nephew was divinely 
inspired to make free with your brother by 
way of finding out what he was good for, 
and David was endowed with power to 
punch my nephew in the eye, whereby they 
were soon bound, hard and fast, in a friendly 
alliance of such fervor that your brother 
loaned my nephew, for the night, the knife 
I gave him one afternoon,—I think you 
may remember! And so I found you, 
just around the corner from where I live.’’ 

‘¢ Around the corner !’’ She looked at 
him with growing wonder that amounted 
to almost awe. ‘‘ You are not—are you 
related to John Philip Stannard? ’’ 

«I am John Philip Stannard, at your 
service,” he replied, as cool as she was 
troubled. She knew that her embarrass- 
ment made her merely a bewildered child. 
‘« I didn’t know,” she said, gazing at him 
as though he were some miracle. ‘‘ Then 
it was you who won the Kane Place play- 
ground fight ?’’ 

s The fight that was won with loving 
kindness ?’’ he laughed. 

‘‘No,”’? she said. ‘‘The fight that 
never could have been won that way.” 
Her face colored as she looked at him and 
remembcred. 

‘« Then you know, doyou?’’ he asked. 

She nodded inreply. Her voice did not 
seem to be easy to control just then, and 
she did not trust it. The firmness in her 
face melted into a look of distress, and a tear 
gathered at her eye, and fell with a glitter 
before she could reach her handkerchief. 
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‘I see,” he said, ‘‘ I understand,’’ he 
spoke as though he were musing and talk- 
ing to himself. ‘‘ Now I believe I under- 
stand why I did not find you in your place 
at the Ninth avenue school. He didn’t 
appreciate your good will and your gentle 
ways !’’ 

‘« No,” she said, in a moment, as soon 
as she could speak. ‘‘ He didn’t dare to 
lift his hand against the others, but he 
caught me, a helpless woman, without any 
defense, and he vented all his spite on me. 
At the very time I was telling you how I 
had overcome him with kindness he was 
crushing me. I have had a good record, 
and I cannot tell you how I have worked. 
I had the assistant principalship amost 
within my reach,—and then he took his 


vengeance.’’ She caught a sob, but her 
tears fell fast. 

‘« Martin Reep, every time!’’ said 
Stannard, in a matter-of-fact voice. ‘‘He 


is another Bub Lutes. He will hit a wom- 
an, and run from a man,—unless the 
man plays.the woman with him. But now! 
You? What is there in sight?’’ His eyes 
seemed to look through and through her, 
as he leaned forward in his chair. 

‘<Well—’’ she hesitated, ‘‘I have been 
trying,—and I have heard of a place, —out 
of the city. But I don’t know about it—as 
yet.’’ It was evident that it took all her 
force and resolution to keep a steady face 
and voice through this speech. 

‘c Out of the city! Nothing in town, 
then?’ She had not thought that the 
cheery companion of those pleasant days 
could look so practical and businesslike. 

‘s No,—there is nothing for me in town, 
—unless I fight for it.’’ Her voice sounded 
hopeless. She had seen that he was not 
gushing with sentiment and condolence. 

‘« Have you tried everywhere?” he 
asked, almost as though he were criticising 
her for neglect. ‘‘I think I might help 
you to a place,—though it would not be 
exactly in the line of school work.”’ 

‘Oh, I should not insist upon that, if 
only I could do it !’’ she exclaimed, with 
a pathetic brightening of hope in her face. 
‘“Could I,—do you think? ”’ 

« Yes,” said Stannard, straightening up, 
and moving a bit nearer to her. “I am 
sure you can fill the place, and fill it well ; 
but do you wish me to consider you an 
applicant for it? I understand there arc a 
number of others, but that would not mat- 
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ter. I consider you the person for the 
position, and I should use my influence, 
and I have more to say about it than any 
other person.’’ He almost felt ashamed 
of thus trifling with her as he saw the 
rising hope his words had kindled ; still he 
went on :— 

s: Of course, Miss Kemble, you might 
not be pleased with this appointment. It 
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you wished to, and you could be quite in- 
dependent,-I think, and I really believe 
you would enjoy it,—after a while. It,— 
well, it is just around the corner from here, 
and you are the only person on earth who 
will do; the only one! And I think you 


would like it,—because there should be 
only love, and gentleness, and forbearance 
there. 


Do you understand me, girl? 


“Tt would be a life position.” 


is different from anything you have ever 
had, I think. It would be the same thing, 
year after year, without chance of promo- 
tion ; but then it would be a life position, 
and there is some comfort in that. And I 
think you would find the compensation 
quite satisfactory.” He leaned still nearer 
to her, and took one of her chilly hands in 
his, and held it warmly. 

« You needn’t leave town then, unless 


Will you take it,—and me?’’ he added, 
as she turned her head away. 

She seemed to see and hear dizzily and 
dreamily, yet she had a vision, through the 
whirl about her, of this man, self-strong, 
self-reliant, self-made, standing in the place 
that he had made, and waiting for her to 
share it with him. Her voice was still un- 
steady ; yet she was able to make all the 
answer that was needed. 


OUR NEW AMBASSADORS 


By Frederick T. Birchall 


ITH the coming of the 
second Roosevelt Admin- 
istration into office the 
diplomatic plum tree has 
been shaken once more 
and the proper number 
of plums has fallen. This 
is in accordance with precedent. Of 
course it is really the same administration 
this time,—the same head, the same poli- 
cies. But that is important only in theory. 
There have been new ambitions to be 
satisfied, old pledges to be redeemed, 
political services to be rewarded, in ad- 
dition to the changes which a president, 
after four years’ experience with the 
nation’s diplomatic mouthpieces, might 
naturally wish to make. ‘These are the 
real considerations. 

Therefore, there are new faces in several 
important American embassies. It will 
make no great difference in the country’s 
fereign relations. These are adjusted in 
Washington rather than in European capi- 
tals ; and in Washington the steady hand 
of that skilful international pilot, the Hon. 
John Hay, is still upon the State Depart- 
ment steering gear. 

Yet the changes are interesting just the 
same, for the personalities put in high 
places and the rewards conferred. And in 
this light perhaps the most significant of 
all the new appointments is that which 
affects the head of the American embassy 
to Great Britain. 

At the Court of St. James, the brilliant 
Joseph H. Choate, lawyer, wit and racon- 
teur,—the beloved ‘‘ Joe’ Choate of the 
dinner table and the law courts,—is suc- 
ceeded by the dignified Whitelaw Reid, 
owner and editor of the Tribune. There 
could hardly be a greater change in person- 
ality. The two men have nothing in com- 
mon save their party. Both are Repub- 
licans ; both in their time have been rebels 
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against the party bosses. But the resem- 
blance ends there. Nobody, for instance, 
will be likely to mistake Mr. Reid of the 
classic whiskers for a waiter, nor his 
features for the unadorned but genial 
countenance of Mr. Choate. 

Mr. Choate has been exceedingly popu- 
lar in England, as popular as any of his 
distinguished predecessors. Especially he 


‘has been the favorite of Edward VII, a 


monarch who lovesa joke and a joker, —that 
is, if neither touch too closely on the royal 
dignity. It will be difficult for a new am- 
bassador to fill such a place, but if dignity, 
scholarly attainments, grace of manner and 
lavish social hospitality can serve as substi- 
tutes for the wit and eloquence in which 
Mr. Choate is without an equal, Mr. Reid 
will be a successful ambassador, and the 
bonds which stretch across the sea from 
dinner table to dinner table will know no 
slackening. 

There is one important distinction be- 
tween the two ambassadors. Mr. Choate’s 
appointment came to him practically un- 
sought. It is no secret that, failing to be 
Secretary of State, Mr. Reid has long and 
ardently desired to secure this diplomatic 
prize. He has beem ambassador to France, 
and even since his unfortunate candi- 
dacy for the vice-presidency he has twice 
been a special ambassador,—to the Vic- 
torian Jubilee and to the Coronation of 
Edward VII. But in these last eight years 
the crowning glory, the distinction of what 
may be called ‘‘the real thing,’’ has been 
so long withheld that there had come to 
be something almost pathetic in Mr. Reid’s 
vigil at the Administration’s gate. 

One cause, undoubtedly, is that, for 
reasons not easy to define, he has never 
been over popular at home. In politics 
and in journalism he is a lonely soul. His 
enemies, and they are many, never neglect 
an opportunity to point out that in his dis- 
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astrous Campaign with Harrison in 1892 his 
own election district in Westchester County, 
till then a stronghold of Republicanism, re- 
turned a majority against him. The same 
thing, it is true, has happened to Mr. 
Bryan, but in that case Mr. Bryan’s opin- 
ions have borne the brunt of the blame. 
In Mr. Reid’s case, it has been placed 
upon his personality alone; with how much 
justice only a canvass of the electors could 
show. 

It is generally known that Mr. McKin- 
ley, who thought highly of Mr. Reid, was 
prepared to give him either the secretary- 
ship of state or the British ambassadorship 
in the first McKinley Administration. But 
Mr. Reid, after a long rebellion, was un- 
fortunately, then, in disfavor with the party 
managers in his State, and, as the story 
goes, as often as Mr. McKinley seemed to 
lean toward appointing the New York ed- 


itor to any office at all, the heads of the, 


party organization in the State appeared at 
the White House imploring and threatening 
by turns, till the President hesitated to take 
a step which he was assured would mean 
the disruption of the Republican party in 
the Empire State. So strong was this sen- 
timent against Mr. Reid then, that when 
he was appointed special Jubilee ambassa- 
dor, the Senate was even induced to insist 
on his paying the ambassadorial expenses. 

The two big appointments went succes- 
sively to others,—to John Sherman, to 
Hay, to Judge Day, Mr. McKinley’s Ohio 
associate, and finally to Choate. But since 
then Mr. Reid has made his peace with the 
new forces in the State, and now not a pro- 
test has been raised to the distinction at 
last conferred upon him. 

Whether Mr. Reid is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ideal ambassador may possibly be open to 
doubt, despite the qualifications he un- 
doubtedly possesses for the post. There 
was a time, certainly, when the application 
of a clinical thermometer to Mr. Reid, 
when in the neighborhood of Mr. Roose- 
velt, might not have disclosed over much 
warmth for the future president. This was 
when Mr. Roosevelt was president of the 
New York police board, and, in the exer- 
cise of that office, deemed it wise that the 
election advertising awarded by that 
board, till then the particular perquisite of 
the 77zbume, among the Republican news- 
papers, should go by competition to the 
lowest bidder. For many months after 
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Mr. Reid’s newspaper did not get the ad- 
vertising ; as a result of this decision, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s name was missing from its col- 
umns, although that gentleman was then 
engaged in one of the hardest fights in his 
strenuous life, to retain control of the police 
board. 

But that’s the way in politics, and these 
things are almost forgotten now. There is 
no doubt that Mr. Reid has since become 
a warm admirer of Mr. Roosevelt, —differ- 
ent times, different feelings. The new 
ambassador has given hard knocks and 
taken them in his way through life. He 
has been the architect of his own fortunes, 
and he has builded well. 

In young James Whitelaw Reid, just out 
of Miami University, and running a country 
newspaper,—literally running it, with the 
power of strong muscles behind the old hand 
press, —in the little town of Xenia, Ohio, 
in 1858, nobody saw a future ambassador 
to the Court of St. James ; that is, nobody, 
perhaps, but the young editor himself. 
The chances are, he did not. But he saw 
Lincoln’s star rising long before many other 
men, and his was the first paper outside of 
Illinois to come out for Lincoln for presi- 
dent, a fact which Mr. Lincoln never 
forgot. 

He did not stay in country journalism 
long. In time he went to Washington. 
He served as a war correspondent of 
McClellan's staff, won the friendship of 
Horace Greeley, and so came to New York 
and took a desk in the 7rzbune office. 
He made a name there as an enterprising 
young man who could write, and when 
Greeley died, a broken man, in the Pleas- 
antville sanitarium, after his vain race for 
the presidency, young Mr. Reid sat in 
Greeley’s seat, inheritor of the traditions 
that Greeley made, and so passed on to 
wealth and honors. ‘That he pulled Mr. 
Greeley’s newspaper out of the hole into 
which that great editor’s unfortunate polit- 
ical aspirations had plunged it and set it on 
its feet again, there is no doubt. 

Mr. Reid’s bookplate bears the old 
motto Jer aspera ad astra. Tiis is one 
of the few instances of the man living up 
to the motto. He has hoped always, and 
he is among the stars. In his sixty-eighth 
year he is very wealthy, and has a beauti- 
ful country home, Ophir Farm, in West- 
chester County, on which millions have 
been spent. He has had honors showered 
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upon him, and, though he may not be an- 
other Greeley, he has attained his heart’s 
desire. 

There is another change in the embassy 
in London this year, and it is an interesting 
one, though one long expected in the diplo- 
matic service and naturally made at this 


convenient time. Henry White, of Rhode 
Island, First Secretary of the Embassy, and 
for nearly twenty years its social dray- 
horse, has been rewarded with the Ambassa- 
dorship to Italy. Mr. White wanted his 
new post, not so much as for the compara- 
tive ease it will afford him, as on account 
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of the health of his wife, upon whom the 
English climate and weary round of social 
duties have had their effect. He has 
worked hard enough to deserve it. 

In his fifty-fourth year, Mr. White is a 
well known figure in the diplomatic world. 
He has been in the service since 1883, 
when he went as First Secretary to the Le- 
gation at Vienna. He was there for a year 
only. Then he was sent to London, and 
with one very brief rest he has remained 
there, as Second Secretary, First Secretary 
and Chargé d’Affaires in turn, but always 
the hard pressed social workman in the 
Embassy. He has had much to do with 
many important negotiations between this 
country and Great Britain, and he has en- 
tertained and been entertained by more 
British notabilities than any single Ameri- 
can ambassador. ‘The social ties which 
bind him with many of these are very close. 
It was even said, a year or so ago, that his 
daughter, one of the most beautiful Amer- 
ican girls in London society, might marry 
a British cabinet minister,—in fact, no less 
a person than the Right Hon. Austen 
Chamberlain, son of the famous Joseph of 
the monocle and the Colonial office. 

Another transfer interesting in a differ- 
ent way is that which has come to George 
von Lengerke Meyer, of Massachusetts, 
who, being succeeded in Rome by Mr. 
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White, has become Ambassador to Russia, 
an important post at this stage in interna- 
tional affairs. Ambassador McCormick 
goes meantime from St. Petersburg to 
Paris, replacing Gen. Horace Porter, of 
New York, who in this shuffle of the am- 
bassadorial cards drops out of diplomacy. 

Mr. Meyer’s promotion has been in 
some respects a surprise. He has been 
chiefly notable in Rome for having intro- 
duced there the noble game of golf, and 
for having, though originally appointed for 
one year, retained his post for four. A 
large, keen, hearty son of Boston, is George 
von Lengerke Meyer, one of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own type of men. He comes of one 
of ‘the Hub’s”’’ old families, is interested 
in some of its oldest and most prosperous 
enterprises, and he has been prominent on 
the social and athletic sides of Massachu- 
setts life. At Harvard he rowed on the 
crew, and when after leaving the University 
he entered commercial life, he soon pulled 
as strong an oar there as he had in the 
‘¢ Varsity ’’ boat. 

It was President McKinley who sent 
him to Rome, and his term was to be fora 
year only. But at the end of that year 
Mr. McKinley was dead, and Mr. Roose- 
velt was too busy to bother about finding 
another ambassador to Italy. Moreover, 
Massachusetts influence has always been 
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and the Massachusetts men had no desire, runs an automobile, golfs with enthusiasm, 
He has so many 


So Mr. Meyer stayed on in Rome. 
in which they found friends that no one ever desired to revive 
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to Italy four years ago, and no one will re-. 


gret his promotion. 

About the fourth diplomatic plum from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s tree and its recipient, a 
whole book might be written,—if the re- 
cipient were the kind of man to talk about 
himself. This plum has fallen to one of the 
administration’s strong men. It is very 
different from the rest. In fact, it is even 
open to serious debate, whether it is a plum 
at all. It should be excepted from the 
remarks already made about political re- 
wards and political considerations, for this 
is far from being a juicy fruit. He who 
enjoys it must needs work hard at the 
eating. | 

He is William Woodville Rockhill, 
Director of the Bureau of American Re- 
publics, the institution which has been 
the outgrowth of valuable Pan-American 
congresses and to which is entrusted the 
task of maintaining close relationships be- 
tween the Latin republics of Central and 
South America and the United States. He 
is bound for Pekin to succeed Edwin H. 
Conger as Minister to China. The post is 
no sinecure. It has worn Mr. Conger out, 
and he finds a quieter berth in Mexico. 

The man who fills this place must have 
brains, a strong will and abundant initia- 
tive and resource. More than that he 
must know thoroughly the Flowery King- 
dom and its queer diplomatic byways. 
Mr. Rockhill is just that man. The ad- 
ministration needs him, and the mere fact 
that he is a Democrat has not stood in the 
way of his advancement. He is an ex- 
plorer of note, an Orientalist of wide expe- 
rience, and the author of several standard 
works dealing with Oriental subjects. There 
is no part of the East he has not studied, 
not from books, but in person, and mighty 
rough have been some of the ways he has 
traveled in obtaining his knowledge. 

In the whole of the American diplomatic 
service no man knows the Orient and its 
people more thoroughly than he. He be- 
gan when, in 1884, after a training in 
the Philadelphia schools of business and 
politics, he was sent as Second Secretary 
of Legation to Pekin. Two years later 
there was need of a man to take charge of 
affairs in Corea. He was appointed on his 
merits, for there was none so well fitted for 
the job. While in China he had learned 
Manchu, the official language of China, 
several Chinese dialects, and a smattering 
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of other Eastern tongues. It had also been 
his hobby to make little journeys into the. 
less known parts of the country. l 

In Seoul, after a while, a stronger spirit 
of wandering seized him and he resigned 
his post to explore Thibet. Disguised as 
a native merchant he penetrated far into 
that then unexplored land, and when he 
returned to America, four years later, he 
brought valuable contributions to the 
Smithsonian Institution and still more val- 
uable knowledge to the Department of 
State. He was appointed a clerk, then 
chief clerk in the departmeut, later still 
Third Assistant Secretary of State. At the 
personal solicitation of Mr. Cleveland he 
gave up this post, which, by long prece- 
dent, is considered free from the vicissi- 
tudes of politics to become First Secretary. 
Four years later, Mr. McKinley, needing 
that place, nevertheless did not care to lose 
him, so he was made Minister to Greece, 
Roumania and Servia. But he soon tired 
of that and came home. 

It was fortunate that he did, for when 
news came of the Boxer uprising in China 
and the isolation and possible death of 
Minister Conger in Pekin, he was again 
the man the administration urgently need- 
ed. He was despatched post haste after 
the troops to pick up the thread of Amer- 
ican interests where it was supposed the 
death of Minister Conger had left them. 
Conger was, of course, still alive and busy, 
but there was plenty of work for two men. 
Mr. Rockhill remained with Mr. Conger 
as Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to China. 

When he came home he was set at the 
job of keeping the American Latin Repub- 
lics peaceable, industrious and friendly. 
It has not always been an easy task, but 
he took it with avidity. He likes work. 

He will have plenty of it in the new post 
he goes to. That is the world danger zone 
just now. There the influence of America 
is keeping the European wolves at bay and 
giving China a chance to hold together. 
There delicate questions of international 
policy are being scttled right along. 

Altogether a different brand of diplo- 
macy, this—from golfing at Rome, sipping 
coffee in Paris, or making after-dinner 
speeches and passing upon the candidates 
for presentation to their Majesties in Lon- 
don. And yet, officially, all these things, 
the work and play alike, are diplomacy. 
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The ground hog, coming out to see his shadow, is the audience. 
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“Gentle with the lady.” 


THE HARKVES TING 


By Henry C. Rowland 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. J. PECK 


« (NAY,” said the ex-clerk Lansing, 
alias ‘‘ Danny the Rat,” as his 
soft, white hands closed numbly 

around the frost rimmed butts of the oars, 

‘this second- story work from two to 

four, wind and tide permittin’, ain’t what 

I’m used to; I quit after this job, that’s 
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right—’’ he was grumbling on when 
Murphy interrupted him with a jolt be- 
tween his shoulders. 
«Shut up, —here’ s somebody a-comin’!”’ 
Both men crouched lower in the boat, 
and Murphy, gripping an icy spile, passed 
them beneath the planking of the jetty. 
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The ebbing tide made fine crackling sounds 
as it oozed from the rotten timbers, and 
the only other noise was the hiss of Mur- 
phy’s breath, blown in quick steam-jets 
through his freezing moustache. 

Hurrying footsteps clattered like casten- 
ets on the frost-shrunk planking of the 
pier ; overhead the full moon hung high 
in the zenith ; beneath it a roaring wind 
cut its icy way through the clear, glittering 
atmosphere. The water of the inlet, 
tourmaline in the lee of the shore, was 
farther out like snow on sapphires. 

The swift footsteps slapped louder on 
the frozen boards; men hurrying flat- 
footedly and panting beneath a heavy bur- 
den; accompanying them there were 
lighter footfalls. 

‘sThere’s somebody with ’em,’’ whis- 
pered the sharp-sensed clerk. He raised 
his ferret face cautiously above the rim of 
the plank-walk. 

‘t Gee,” he whispered, ‘‘where 'd ye 
ketch the fairy ?’’ 

‘¢ Huh,” panted the larger of the men, 
« Huh, git the boat ’longside, can’t ye— 
huh,’’ he was breathing fast and heavily, 
and the sweat on his thick-muscled face 
glistened in the moonlight. One hand 
gripped several parts of tarred rope slung 
about a small safe carried between the two 
men; with the other hand he clutched the 
arm of a woman, half dragged behind the 
two, and in danger of being crowded into 
the water. 

Lansing drew back. ‘*Hol’ on,’’ he 
snarled, ‘‘I ain’t in for no kidnappin’.’’ 

‘ You’ ll bein fer ten years, you fool, if you 
ain’t quick with that boat—huh,’’ panted 
Salters. 

Murphy, quietly ready, slid the boat 
from under the jetty. 

‘¢ Take the girl—huh—,’’ wheezed Salt- 
ers, and swung her down by the arm to 
Murphy, who coolly tossed her into the 
bow. 

« Gentle with the lady!’’ snapped a 
hard voice from above. 

‘Oh, she’s all right,’’ panted Salters. 
‘«« Now, then, matey—hell, but she’s 
heavy,—now, Masters, — heave-o—huh, 
heave-o—luk out below.’’ 

Down came the safe with a crash, ripping 
out part of the gunnel and splintering a 
thwart; the noise had scarcely died away 
when sharp footsteps rang out on the shore- 
ward end of the jetty. Four dark figures 
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slipped from behind the oar-locker, and the 
frozen moonlight glinted from polished 
metal. Salters saw it first, slipped a revolver 
from the pocket of his overcoat, aimed 
carefully and fired. 

A man whirled sideways, and would 
have fallen into the water had not one of 
the others grasped his arm ; holding his 
companion, he began to shoot; Salters 
fired twice again and missed, and then 
there came at his shoulder four swift re- 
ports, and the assailants were down to aman, 
each with a wound between knee and ankle. 

‘¢Come on,’’ cried Salters, and followed 
Masters into the boat. ‘‘ Here, gimme 
them oars,—here comes some more,— 
touch ’em up again, matey. ” 

Lights had begun to flash from windows 
near by ; men were running swiftly along 
the water-side ; the wounded on the jetty 
were shooting from where they lay, and 
their bullets were cutting the water close to 
the boat; one knocked a splinter from the 
blade of an oar, but beneath the bull-like 
strength of Salters the boat was swiftly 
drawing away. She cleared the lee of the 
shore, and the first gusts of the roaring 
north wind smote down over the tops of 
the drab, vacant caravanseries ; the greenly 
silver moon painted objects in vivid pallor, 
uncouth outlines of the shore, the damaged 
boat, the cruel faces of the men, all with 
sinister exaggeration. 

The alarm was now general, and they 
saw black figures streaking moonlit spaces 
and swallowed in the shadows beyond. 
Ahead of them, a black hull blotted the 
bridge of the moon. 

‘c Huh,—huh,—huh,’’ panted Salters, 
with each heavy stroke, and from some- 
where in the shadow he was answered by a 
series of staccato coughs. 

«c Huh !’’ panted Salters, in an altered 
tone, an ugly tone, and broke into labored 
profanities, ‘‘they got a gasoline boat. ” 

«Ah, so have we,—and we got our 
guns, too!’’ snarled Murphy. ‘‘ Masters 
can use his’n all right-o ; you got them 
fellers in one, two, three order.’’ 

“Oh, they ain’t hurt much,” said 
Masters. ‘‘I didn’t shoot to kill; jes’ 
winged ’em like.”’ 

The beat of the distant engine grew 
louder ; farther up the inlet a moving white 
object flashed in the moonlight. 

‘« One o’ them oyster tugs,’’ said Mur- 
phy, in a tone of relief. 
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The grip of the ebb tide whirled them 
down swiftly to along black hull which was 
edging back and forth, tugging at her 
hawser, impatient to be off with the tide and 
the gale ; she was an able vessel, built to 
carry sail beneath such breezes as then 
blew. Her spars were naked of canvas, 
and a raised wheel-house showed that she 
carried power. Fifty or sixty bushels 
of frozen oysters were still strewn about her 
ample decks. 

‘‘Qne o’ you fellers cut her loose,” 
gasped Salters, gripping the high bulwarks 
in his gorilla hand. <<‘ Lansing, hitch the 
boat while I start the ingyne—’’ 

Murphy ran forward, Lansing seizing the 
stiff painter let the small boat slew astern, 
and Masters, reaching down, lifted the 
woman in his muscular arms and swung her 
to the deck. 

‘ Gee!’ sniggered Lansing, ‘‘I’d fergot 
the canary!’ 

‘Jes’ cinch up that mug o’ yours, pard- 
ner,’’ said Masters quickly, and his words 
carried the dangerous drawl of the South- 
west. ‘‘Set here a minute, miss,’’ he said 
in a voice of such gentleness that the Rat 
began to snigger again. 

‘‘ Hey, there, gimme a hand to cut this 
— — rope,” snarled Murphy from for- 
ward. Masters leaped to his aid. ‘‘Me 
hands is that numb I can’t open me knife,’’ 
said Murphy. Masters whipped a blade 
from his belt and drew it across the tense 
hawser, which parted, a strand wiping the 
skin from Murphy’s jaw. Less than a 
quarter of a mile up stream the oyster tug 
was racing down on the brim of the ebb tide. 

“Chuyp-chug, chug-chug, chug-chug,” 
thumped their own engine, as Salters set in 
motion the heavy flywheel, and successive 
explosions began to heat the powerful cyl- 
inders. Salters leaped into the wheel- 
house and began to shove down the spokes, 
the sloop turned in a wide are and a mo- 
ment later was racing out to sea. 

Masters glanced astern toward the pur- 
suers, almost indifferently; he started ahead 
with a leaping heart; the ocean was there; 
the ocean of which he had heard so much, 
dreamed so many times, and never seen! 
Then his roving eye fell upon the huddled 
figure of the girl and his face lost its cager 
intensity and became kind. He stepped 
quickly to her. 

‘« Come down in the cabin, miss,’’ he 
said. ‘It’s right cold out here.” 
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A pallid face was turned up to him and 
Masters grew suddenly embarrassed at 
something which the moonlight showed 
him there; he had been on guard at the 
doorway when she had surprised Salters in 
the study; ‘‘ French maid,’’ Salters had 
growled, as he emerged from the house 
with the woman, terrified to muteness. 
«If we leave her here all hands gets nab- 
bed.’ Now, as he looked down at her, 
whatever of chivalry there was in Masters 
recognized the caste and felt the blood in 
his face. 

He began to stammer. ‘‘ I—er—Salters 
said you was a French maid, ma’am. You 
know,” he went on eagerly, ‘‘ we didn’t 
want to carry you off none, but we was 
afraid to leave you behind. ” 

‘¢Where are you taking me ?’’ she asked 
in a trembling voice. 

“ Oh, we’re jes’ runnin’ away, I reckon,’’ 
said Masters reassuringly. ‘‘ Don’t worry, 
ma’am, you’ll be all right; you come down 
in the cabin now. I reckon this boat has 
a cabin, hain’t she ?’’ 

He spied the companionway and led her 
below. Striking a match, he discovered 
a lamp slung in gimbles from the bulkhead; 
a small stove, which glowed a dull red, made 
the cabin more than comfortably warm but 
not disagreeable to one coming from a tem- 
perature of perhaps ten degrees. 

Masters lit the lamp and looked about 
with involuntary interest. 

‘Say,’ he cried impulsively, ‘‘this is 
right cosy, ain’t it?” 

The note of unmistakable interest 
aroused the woman from herself. She 
stared at the young man curiously. A 
hoarse voice came down from above. 

‘Hey, Masters, come on up. Them 
fellers is a-gainin’ on us.’’ 

«° Xcuse me, ma’am,’’ said Masters and 
climbed to the deck. Murphy pointed 
astern; in the blaze of the moonlight the ves- 
sel pursuing seemed very close; at the least 
she had shortened the separating distance. 

Masters regarded her with a cool, calcu- 
lating eye; often he had shot coyotes in 
the lambent moonlight of the plains, and 
now it seemed to his skilled estimation that 
the black cluster on her forward deck 
loomed larger than any coyote. Yet ani- 
mosity was lost in interest; he noted how 
the full moon hung right above her derrick, 
how the churning waves on either side 
crumbled astern as she clove them in a 
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widening mass of snowy foam, how she 
crowded ahead, overtaking those fleeing 
waves, and rode them down as one might 
ride down a flock of fleeing sheep. He did 
not want to kill; he wanted to watch, to 
observe, to admire! And then, as his gray 
eyes swept rapturously over the scene, he 
noticed a slim tower of inestimable height 
which clove the milky blackness of the sky 
astern and from the top of which there 
gleamed a flash which seemed to dazzle the 
eyes of the moon. 

Salters had come on deck to stare astern 
with lurid eyes. Masters turned to him. 

€ Say,’’ he cried, ‘‘what’s that bright 
light atop o’ that chimney?’’ For the 
slimness of the tower was less, it seemed to 
him, than many of the smelting flues which 
he had seen. 

‘*Huh!’’ panted Salters, for Salters was 
of the panting type and would always pant 
whether he rode or raced or turned the 
slow wheels of his mental machinery. 
‘*Huh!’’ said he contemptuously, pausing 
to add with falling inflection an accent of 
contempt, ‘ Huh!” 

Six reports from the pursuers camein quick 
succession, splinters flew; Murphy, at the 
wheel, cursed; Salters stepped behind the 
wheelhouse, coveting the cover of seven- 
eighths-inch pine. Masters, a fine target 
in the full blaze of the moon, spun his 
forty-four by the trigger guard on his index 
finger and measured the distance again. 

‘e Them fellers is gainin’,’’ snarled Salt- 
ers, ‘‘ the ingyne ain’t workin’ like she'd 
oughter. Why don’t you open up on’em, 
Masters, you’re such a dandy with a gun ?”’ 

‘« All right, old pard—’’ answered 
Masters indifferently. He sauntered aft 
and stood by the taffrail, reckless, light- 
hearted, in a rollicking mood born of this 
new, strange, exhilarating experience, the 
salt icy spray, the tumbling tide-rip 
through which they swashed; he threw his 
weapon above his head and stood a sharp 
target against the glaring white of the 
deckhouse. 

Three shots from the tug cut close. 
‘ Look out boys!’’ called Masters and be- 
gan to shoot ‘‘into the bunch,” as he 
would have said. Men dropped behind 
the bulwarks, some of their own accord, 
some of his; then, when he had emptied 
his big revolver he noticed. that the beat 
of his own engine had altered in rhythm, 
Previously it had sung: ‘‘ Juba-this, Juba- 
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that, Juba-had-yellow-cat.’’ What it now 
said was: ‘‘Juba-this, Juba-that. Juba- 
this, Juba-that,’’ and no mention whatever 
was made of the yellow cat. Interested in 
this phenomenon, Masters looked into the 
engine room and saw Salters hovering over 
the machine, spanner in one hand, oil can 
in the other, scraping wires with his knife, 
and soon he noticed that the oyster tug, 
whatever that might be, got no nearer. 

‘She ain’t sparkin’ right—them dyna- 
mos is on the bum—’’ he heard Salters 
complaining below, and then it occurred to 
him that the woman in the cabin might be 
frightened at the sound of firing and he 
hastened to reassure her. 

As he went below she shrunk away from 
him; it was an imperceptible movement but 
his frontiersman’s sensibilities had in many 
ways the keen edge of a child’s., 

‘ Don’t you be afraid, ma’am,’’ he said 
comfortingly, ‘‘that shootin’ was just a 
little fun. There’s some boys a-chasin’ 
us on a sort of little tug boat and since 
they got shootin’ I kinder returned the 
compliment. ’’ 

‘s: Was—was any one hurt?’ she asked 
tremulously. 

‘< I reckon not, I wa’an’t tryin’ very hard. 
It’s most too pretty anight to kill people, ” 
he continued cheerfully. <‘ Too bad it’s 
so cold, though; you’d ought to set up 
there and see them big waves! Why even 
this ship’s beginnin’ to rock! There 'd 
you feel that?” he cried excitedly. ‘‘ Did 
you feel her tip? There she goes agen!’’ 
He leaned toward her, his eyes sparkling 
like a boy’s, one hand steadying himself 
against the bulkhead. The woman stared 
at him curiously. 

‘s: You are not used to the sea?’’ she 
asked, and her voice had lost its tremble. 

Masters laughed. ‘‘Me? I never 
saw it until to-day. I declare, I never did 
think they was that much water in the 
world!’’ He laughed again. His face 
darkened suddenly and he turned away, 
embarrassed. 

“Tma cattleman,’’ he said. ‘I got 
in some trouble out there and then met 
up with Salters who was layin’ low down in 
Sonora. He got me into this, not that 
Pm kickin’ any,” he went on hastily, 
‘only I wouldn’t ha’ stood for carryin’ off 
any ladies if I’d knowed it in time. But 
never mind, ma’am, don’t you worry none, 
Pll make it my partic’lar business to see 
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that you get back home all right and 
mighty soon at that!’ 

‘¢ Listen!” she cried suddenly, raising 
her hand. Six quick reports came .down 
on the rush of the icy wind and the last 
brought with it a scream, muffled but 
shocking. Masters sprang for the ladder 
and reached the deck in time to see 
Murphy pitched headforemost through 
the open door of the wheel house to the 
deck. Salters was peering at him from the 
shelter of the hatch. Masters rolled the 
prostrate man on his back. 

‘t Cashed in,’’ he observed to Salters. 

‘‘Now who’s goin’ to steer!’’ growled 
Salters angrily. ‘‘Lansing’s sick as a fool 
an’ I got to run the engyne.’’ 

Master’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘Don’t yereckon 
I could if you showed me how to do it? ” 
he asked with eager diffidence. There 
were four bullet holes through the light 
structure of the wheel house; Masters felt 
that to stand there, the wheel in his hands, 
successfully directing the course of that 
great vessel, would be the proudest achieve- 
ment of his life. 

‘« Come in an’ try then,’’ grunted Salt- 
ers and leaped across the deck and up to 
the wheel with a nimbleness surprising in a 
man of his burly size. Masters followed 
eagerly. 

‘t Git a-hold of her—huh,’’ panted Sal- 
ters, breathless again. ‘*‘ Now twist her 
the way you want her to go—head for that 
star where she’s pintin’ now.” 

‘s Over-top ©’ that pole on the front of 
her?” 

‘¢ Huh—that’s it, now twist her a leetle 
this way—huh—you don’t need to twist 
the wheel offen her—huh!”’ 

Satisfied that the man’s intelligence was 
equal to the novel task, Salters climbed be- 
low to the warm engine room; Masters, 
grinning with delight, utterly unmindful 
of occasional bullets ripping past him, held 
the wheel in an ecstacy. A few minutes 
later the firing grew more distant, when 
Salters returned to see how the raw helms- 
man fared. 

‘¢ Why it’s easy as ropin’ a steer,’’ cried 
Masters, proudly delighted. 

‘¢ Huh—she’s beginnin’ to go,’’ grum- 
bled Salters. ‘‘Oncet them engynes gits het 
up she’] run like a scart dog.” he added. 

‘« Lord o’ love!” cried Masters, ‘‘jes’ 
luk at them waves! Ain’t they dandies?’’ 
he glanced over the starboard bow and 
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almost yelled with excitement at what 
loomed suddenly on the sky line. 

“Hey, Salters—what’s that thing?— 
iceberg ?’’ 

‘* Huh—schooner tackin’ in-shore here 
where it’s still water,’’ answered the other, 
and climbed below to the hot, oily com- 
fort of the engine room. Lansing was 
there, all but comatose from nausea. 

Masters gripped the little wheel in a 
glory of achievement. He had awaited the 
charge of a grizzly on foot, with a rifle in 
his hands; he had fled across the bad 
lands with a sheriff and a posse at his heels. 
He had helped to hold up the ‘‘ Limited,’ 
and had ‘‘rustled’”? many acow.... 
but this, ah, this was different ! This was 
life! This soaring through the glittering, 
star-flecked, spray-flown night with the 
white seas crashing on either side, and a 
vast, vague, limitless expanse of ocean 
ahead! This ocean, previously to him a 
myth, a term, now encompassed him ; his 
little life lay in its great grasp ; here before 
him there loomed a ship, a great ocean- 
traversing ship ; he looked at her as much 
as he dared to lift mind and eye from his 
task. Perhaps she was coming from Africa, 
from Asia, from South America, dream- 
words all, mere names, yet to-night sharp 
and real; he glanced toward her again ; 
she was nearer now, and he could see her 
gossamer rigging and black sails silhouetted 
against the bright sky ; in the shadow her 
port light glowed like a ruby,—ah, it was 
all so sharp and real that it sent quivers 
down his spine and under his shoulder- 
blades, —and then, mindful of his charge, 
his keen eyes swept back to the bow of his 
own vessel as it wove figures on the white 
horizon. His straight brows came lower, 
and the thin lips compressed from the in- 
tensity of his effort to hold a true course ; 
it was not that he dreaded capture or the 
shots which had ceased without his ob- 
servance ; it was the desire to do the thing 
well in the face of this great, watchful ele- 
ment to whom he was a stranger. 

And this criticism was far from friendly ; 
the waves rolled higher as he drove on sea- 
ward ; there was a fantastic motion to his 
vessel which delighted him. He suffered 
from no nausea. He had heard tales of 
ships and the sea, of huge fabrics tossed 
like chips in a rain barrel, seas mountains 
high ; he had pictured them far higher 
than these, but quite different, less substan- 
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tial, less steep, less swift and vindictive ; 
he had never reckoned the ponderosity of 
mere water. He felt no fear, only an in- 
tense concern for his responsibility. 

A little later Salters came into the wheel- 
house. 

‘¢What’s all this you been tellin’ that 
fairy about seein’ her safe home?” he 


demanded roughly of Masters, who had 
rather expected a little appreciation of his 
skill as a helmsman. 

The cowboy’s head revolved slowly until 
his face was almost against that of the older 
man, and all that was criminal in him lurked 
in the lines about the hard mouth, narrowed 
eyes and high cheek bones. It was his 
fate, had been in the past his fate to hear 
the wrong words just at the wrong time ; 
many a dog is spoiled in this way. 
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‘ That’s somethin’ we'll discuss when 
we get to the aidge of the timber, Mr. 
Salters, sir.’? He answered in a dry voice 


of ill-omened politeness. 

‘It s somethin’ we’ ll discuss right now!’ 
blustered Salters, beginning to pant. 

‘¢ All right, Mr. Salters,’’ said the cow- 
boy. 


‘“ Go ahead an’ discuss then, an’ 


Sallers came into the wheelhouse. 


be d— to you.’’ He looked ahead and 
slightly twisted the wheel, but his line of 
vision was to the side as well as the fore. 
Salters began to sound. Master’s face 
was now purely criminal. 

‘¢ Lansing says he heard you promisin’ 
her to see she got back home.’ 

‘“ Lansing’s got years like a jack rabbit, 
hain’t he?’’ said Masters pleasantly. 
‘¢ They sort o’ pint up and give away his 
location. He oughter be careful though 
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thet what goes ın his years don’t get lost 
out o’ his mouth.’’ 

‘¢Huh,’’ panted Salters, watching him 
from his red little eyes. 

‘She ain’t no French maid, Salters ; 
she’s the lady of that there house,’’ con- 
tinued the cow-boy, on whom the witchery 
of the night acted for pacification. 

« Huh,’ said Salters, mistaking the mo- 
tive of friendliness, ‘‘huh, you just find 
that out? You’re a green guy, all right.” 

Again Masters turned in that slow man- 
ner and looked at the other quietly and at 
close range, then returned to his scrutiny 
of the sea ahead. 

s Maybe, Mr. Salters,—-maybe,—but 
bein’ that green, would you mind tellin’ me 
your plans for the lady? °” ‘The thin voice 
was honey-sweet ; the criminal face homi- 
cidal. l 

« My plans is to hang onto her as long 
as there’s any danger of gettin’ pinched,’’ 
growled Salters. ‘* To-morrow night if 
we ain’t took we c’n slip into the sounds 
and up some crik where we c’n lie quiet 
and peaceful ; then maybe after a while if 
the lady’s friends want to pay the freight 
they c’n have her back, and if they 
don’t—’’ 

“ Say,’’ said Masters, in a pleasant tone 
of admiring interest, ‘‘ was this your plan 
the whole time ?”’ 

“ Sure. ”’ 

« Wel, ? Master’s voice was cheerfully 
reminiscent. ‘‘I have known some stinkers 
in my time, but if you ain’t the boss hydro- 
phoby cat o’ the bunch, Pll eat my gun! 
Why you ornery, low-down, female-stealin’ 
thief, is this what you brought me all the 
way from Sonora for?” He turned sud- 
denly, and even Salters, mud-brain that he 
was, read the expression of his face. He 
backed hurriedly down the ladder, and, 
with one foot on the last rung, half-turned 
and slid his right hand into his side pocket 
and cuddled the revolver. ‘The cow-boy 
was facing him, both hands still gripping 
the spokes of the wheel, but the keen eyes 
were watching for the muscular contraction 
which in a man of Salter’s massive strength 
must precede any effort; when it came, 
the long Colt was out before the revolver 
of the other man was pointed, but the two 
reports blended in one. Salters’ bullet 
passed through the roof of the wheel 
house ; Master’s powder burned Salters’ 
eyebrows, but the splash of the big body 
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as it went backwards over the rail was lost 
in the crash of the seas under the full 
bilges, and for amoment Masters pondered 
the circumstance with thoughtful interest. 

‘¢ Which leaves me and the green-gilled 
tenderfoot,’’ he mused, and was turning 
the situation in his mind and wondering 
how long the engine would run untended 
when the door of the wheelhouse was 
shoved gently back and he looked down to 
see the lady standing at the foot of the 
ladder. 

‘‘ Come in, ma’am,’’ he said, hospitably, 
and clinging to his precious wheel with one 
sinewy hand, reached to assist her with the 
other. ‘‘’Xcuse me, but you see I got 
to keep her pintin’ like she is or you can’t 
tell what might happen. Them waves is 
gettin’ awful big.’’ 

She stepped in, swinging the door be- 
hind her. ‘‘ You need not be so anxious, ’’ 
said she, and Masters was puzzled at the 
irony of her tone. ‘‘ They have turned 
back.’’ 

‘“ Who? Oh, you mean the tug?” He 
laughed. ‘‘I declare, I fergot all about 
her!’’ He stared ahead. 

«c Where are you going?’’ she asked 
presently. 

« That’s what Id like to know!” His 
voice was jocosely frank. ‘‘I’ve got tokeep 
her goin’ like she is or she might swamp.’’ 

«What nonsense!’’ she answered 
sharply. ‘‘ This is a big, able boat; a little 
sea like this could do her no harm! ” 

‘It can’t!” cried the cowboy in 
amazement. ‘‘Little sea—ah, you’re 
jokin’. ” 

‘ Indeed I am not! I am used to boats; 
my hushand has a yacht about the size of 
this. The waves seem big to you because 
you have never been on deep water; as a 
matter of fact they are not at all danger- 
ous. ”’ 

Masters stared at her in sheepish dis- 
may. To see the delicate woman at his 
side view the appalling surroundings not 
only with utter lack of fear but even with 
familiarity smote him with amazement and 
respect. 

«I reckon you’re right, ma’am,” he 
answered with a shamefaced laugh. ‘I 
kinder thought this was right dangerous. 
One of these big waves might come on 
board like—’’ he glanced at her hopefully 
and with an odd shyness; it had never been 
his part to magnify a possible danger. 
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«Iit would do no harm if one did,” 
she answered, ‘‘indeed, I expect that a 
good many may break aboard when you 
turn around.’’ She looked him steadily 
in the face. 

Masters did not meet her eyes; he stared 
straight out across the combing crests of 
the waves towards the crimson glow fast 
brightening in the eastern sky; then he 
turned to her slowly, and the ruddy lights 
ahead shone full on his swarthy weather- 
beaten cheeks; the cold gray eyes in their 
criminal setting met hers quite steadily and 
the merciless, homicidal mouth was twisted 
into a wry smile, 

«I hadn’t thought much about goin’ 
back. It seems like runnin’ a fellow’s 
head into a noose ca’am and deliberate; I 
reckon I got a couple of them fellows last 
night, maybe,’’ he pondered the lights on 
the sea painted by the growing day. 

<< You will not be running your head 
into a noose if you go back of your own 
accord,’’ she said. ‘‘I can testify that 
you did not attempt to escape—that you 
refused to have any part in kidnapping a 
woman. Now that one of these men has 
been killed.’’ 

« Two,’ corrected Masters laconically. 
‘©The big fellow, him we called Salters 
tried to get gay—wanted to lug you off 
up some crik and keep you there until 
your folks unloosened. I wouldn’t stand 
for that,—we fit, and he got the worst 
of it. My! ain’t that pretty in front 
of us!” 

The woman shivered. ‘‘I ought to 
thank you,’’ she said feverishly, ‘‘ but the 
other man—there were four, were there 
not? Can’t you persuade him to’go back 
too ?”’ 

‘Oh, he don’t need no persuadin’; he 
ain’t no account anyhow; why, he’s sea 
sick down there in the engine room,’’ 
answered the cow-boy with infinite scorn. 
‘¢ He’s just a ornery sort of sneak thief; 
he was tellin’ last night how he yanked 
some earrings gut of a pretty gal’s years 
while she was a-wearin’ them. Where Z 
come from a boy that owned up to a thing 
like that wouldn’t last as long as a snake 
on a hog ranch. Say ma’am—just look 
yonder. Ain’t that a sight.’’ 

The high north wind had been falling 
rapidly since the dawn, far seaward a lee 
set of haze was hung like a veil to dim the 
edge of the horizon; through this the great, 
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crimson sun hauled out in sharp and lurid 
outline and stretched across to paint the 
dying breeze a rosy pink. Above it, giant 
rays shot to the zenith. 

Masters stared in silent awe until the 
great disk had lifted clear of the sea; then 
he turned quietly to his companion:— 

“ Say,’ his voice was slightly hushed, 
“this thing is bigger than I am—makes me 
feel kinder mean and ornery and no ac- 
count. Say, I’m a-goin’ to take you 
straight back home.’’ 


Lansing, the ex-clerk, listening at the 
little trap through which the wheelman 
might communicate with the engineer, 
heard the decision with a snarl upon his 
white, drawn face. Thanks to the falling 
sea he was convalescent of his sea sickness, 
but a fresh paroxysm overcame him as the 
boat turned to meet the heavy swell head- 
on. 

In a few minutes he returned, cold to 
the bone, pallid, a-quiver to the seats of 
his feeble strength with fright of every 
racking impulse, loose nerves a-jangle, yet 
sustained by the rat-like courage vouch- 
safed to the cornered coward. 

He slunk back now to his former posi- 
tion, although there was slight need of 
slinking. Lansing nevertheless slipped with 
stealth and a shaking diaphragm to a posi- 
tion which brought his face against the 
little aperture. The wheel house was 
above and just forward of the engine room, 
and to maintain the proper elevation Lan- 
sing stood with one foot upon the star- 
board bed plate and the other resting by 
the rim of the boot sole against the nut 
on one of the bolts which held the engine 
to its frame. 

Through this trap he was able to see the 
ankles of the woman who was nearer to 
him than the cowboy; the latter fell within 
his vision as high as the lower rim of the 
shoulder blade. It was just at this point, 
where Master’s serge cloak hung slack, and 
well to the left, that Lansing fired. 

The smoke of the first shot obscured his 
view; then through the bluish haze he 
caught a glimpse of a vague figure reeling 
to the heave of the boat, and fired again; 
perhaps he might have fired at the woman 
also, crazed as he was, but here the vibra- 
tion of the engine jarred his boot sole from 
the nut. 

The upward thrust of the pump eccen- 
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tric rod jet the life out of him as he fell; 
the reversing clutch gathered him in— 
and although his first bullet had found 
the cowboy’s heart, it is doubtful if 
his mistaken soul was garnered the sooner. 
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It was nearly noon when the disabled 
vessel was boarded by the mate of a coast- 
ing steamer; in the cabin he found a nerve 
strained woman huddled in a little heap, 
her head between her hands. 


ÖN THE BORDERLAND 


By Charles 


74T was ten o’clock of a sultry 
SAJ summer night. Without 
the footfalls of passing 
pedestrians had diminished 
from a hurrying clatter to an 

: occasional shuffle. The 
spina of the night insects had fallen from 
the first burst of awakening to the steady 
hum of prolonged endeavor. 

Within, the borderland explorer lay 
stretched at full length under a white sheet. 
A raging fever was pulsating at his temples 
and scorching the very life in his blood. 
The death messenger was hovering about 
awaiting an opportune moment to make 
his appearance beside the white-sheeted 
bed. In an adjoining room sat the physi- 
cian shrouded in darkness, peering stead- 
fastly at the subdued stream of light that 
came in from the open door, to the room of 
the consuming plague. | 

The very stillness was oppressive. No 
clock ticked off the seconds, and the tick- 
ing of the watch in the anxious physician’s 
hand seemed loud and discordant. He 
was counting the minutes to twelve o’ clock. 
Could the explorer be kept on the earthly 
side of the line between here and hereafter 
until the passage of that bewitching hour? 
That was the question in the minds of the 
physician and the silent figure at the bed. 
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The sheeted figure stirred faintly. The 
watcher moved forward with the silence of 
a specter. With a sigh the prone figure 
relaxed again, followed by five minutes of 
the deepest silence. Again there was a 
movement, this time of the feet, indicating 
the broken thread of a thought. By tor- 
tuous degrees that thought had struggled 
down from the brain to the extremities, 
and they were striving to obey the man- 
date. In a moment the parched hands 
were drawn toward the head, followed by 
the faint words: ‘‘ I must go.” 

‘« To'what place?’ asked the spectral 
personage at the bedside, pushing back the 
rumpled hair. 

‘ I must have a softer bed—this is kill- 
ing me!” 

‘‘Very well,’’ soothingly. 
I take you ?”’ 

‘« Take me home to mother. Let me 
sleep in my little bed in mother’s room,— 
it is so cool and soft!’ 

The physician and the attendant knew 
that the crisis had arrived and that there 
was just one step yet left before leaving the 
borderland for the other side. 

‘« You shall go,’ 

‘“‘ but it is a long walk. 
long way P’ 
‘t Yes,’” famtly, 4! if I can go home.’’ 


‘* Where shall 


said the attendant, 
Can you walk a 
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‘* Do you know the way ?’’ 

s Yes; it’s a long, long way off. There 
is an orchard behind the house, and a little 
stream down at the edge of the meadow, 
with birds and flowers and such good, cool 
water at the spri-n-g—’’ and the word 
trailed off in a sigh. ‘‘ We can’t miss it,’’ 
came as a fragment of that haunting 
thought. 

‘¢ When shall we start ?’’ asked the per- 
sonage at the bedside, pulling down the 
sheet. 

“Now!” 

The poor, thin, tired limbs were tenderly 
moved to the side of the bed. A stout arm 
was slipped under that of the man on the 
borderland, and he was lifted to a standing 
position on the floor. ‘‘ Now we are going 
home,’’ said the attendant, while the phy- 
sician trembled for results. It was fifteen 
minutes to twelve. 

‘<I am so glad,” said the fever-racked 
man, dropping his weary head to the 
strong shoulder at his side. ‘‘I know I 
shall be better when I get home.’’ 

The two made their way slowly to the 
wall and started to move around the room. 
‘s I shall tell you of all the pretty things I 
see along the way,’’ said the attendant. 

‘¢ Thank you,’’ came from the parched 
lips. 

a Now here is a hedge, with blue flow- 
ers growing along the edge of it,’’ went on 
the attendant, ‘‘and over there is a hay 
field. A meadow lark is just going up, 
and I see some cows down at the gate of a 
pasture. There is a cool shade down along 
this lane. We will go that way. Why, the 
dew is not off the grass yet. Now you 
must tell me when we come to the old 
home place, so that we do not miss it.’’ 

‘¢ Pm watching.’’ 

The two were half way around the 
room. 

‘There, I see an old well sweep.’’ 

«That is at our old neighbor’s,’’ ex- 
claimed the homesick traveler. ‘‘ The next 
place is ours. ”’ 

‘* Now I see a pretty country house with 
apple trees. In front of the house there 
ig a nice, green pasture running down to a 
little, shaded creek with wild flowers all 
along its banks. ” 


‘That’s the place. Oh, let’s hurry!” 
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They had turned the last angle in the 
room. 

‘ There is a big, old, shaggy dog lying on 
the front porch with his nose on his paws.’’ 

«That’s Rover—poor old Rover; I 
haven’t seen him for so long. Whistle for 
him. See if he knows me.”’ 

«I see an old man plowing in a field 
back of the house.’’ 

«That’s father. Does he see us?” 

« No, I think not; he has just gone be- 
hind a clump of bushes.’’ 

‘“ Wel, never mind. When we get to 
the house mother will take down the old 
dinner horn from its place, just over where 
Rover is lying, and blow it. That will 
bring father in a hurry.’’ 

‘« An old lady is standing in the door 
looking this way.’’ 

«That is dear old mother, bless her 
heart. Does she see us yet ?”’ 

‘ No, but Rover is wagging his tail.’ 

‘¢ Good old Rover,—he knows me.’’ 

«Now your mother is shading her 
hands and looking at us.’’ 

‘How near are we to the house P’ 

‘< Just at the front gate. Your mother 
is coming down the steps to help us up, 
Now there she is at your other side. She 
is taking hold of your other arm’’—reach- 
ing around and taking hold of the free arm 
of the home-comer. ‘‘ Now we are on the 
porch. See Rover is looking up at you 
and wagging his tail harder than ever. He 
knows you sure enough. Now we are en- 
tering the cool room of your mother at the 
old home. There is the bed you have 
been wanting to enjoy. See how nice and 
clean and cool it is’’—leading him to the 
opposite side of the bed he had left fifteen 
minutes before. ‘Wait a moment until 
mother smoothes down the sheets and 
shakes up the pillow. That’s it. Now 
climb in and take a good, long snooze.’’ 

After being helped into bed he turned 
on his side, sighed like a weary boy and 
went to sleep. 

The physician advanced quietly, looked 
at his watch and then at the sleeper, snap- 
ped his watch shut and said: ‘‘ Let him 
sleep as long as he desires to do so. Do 
not waken him to give him medicine. He 
is safe. He has turned his face carthward 
again.”’ 


THE JAPANESE DEATH SPIRIT 


By Adachi 


SPAN the fading flicker of the 
J last day of April, 1904, the 


Eo) ©") along the Yalu, were read- 
Me y4 ing a circular letter from 
ALIS AES their battalion chiefs. In it 

was this: ‘* All that the brave and loyal, all 
that the human are able to do, is certainly 
expected of you. That is not all. Your 
country and your Emperor expect of 
you the accomplishment of the impossi- 
bie, ** 

A number of the soldiers of Nippon 
have died, and are still dying by their own 
swords. ‘The more serious of our foreign 
friends are frankly puzzled; the frivolous 
among our genial Americans see even a 
touch of humor in it. To both of them a 
death spirit among our men is an enigma, 
the blackness of which passes their un- 
derstandings. Everywhere men are ask- 
ing: “Why do they die by their own 
swords ?”’ 

Permit me to ask you a question also— 
since asking a question is often the short- 
est cut to answering a question. 

If you could do more by dying than by 
living; if your death could accomplish a 
greater work for your country, build a 
greater monument to your life work; if you 
could give to that which you hold most 
sacred something that you could not give 
by continuing this life on earth, would not 
you too die? 

There is something that marks the Nip- 
pon soldier from the rest of the fighting 
men of the world to-day. Better trained 
in the handling of modern arms, larger in 
stature, and certainly better fed and equal- 
ly well drilled, there are a number of 
Western soldiers who still can hardly cope 
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with the Nippon soldier. The reason of 
it is simple. In Nippon, among our fight- 
ing men as well as in a number of other 
things, we believe in quality and in temper; 
we do not believe in quantity, either of 
muscle or of stature. With the Nippon, the 
ideal—spirit, if you prefer to call it—is 
more than meat or raiment. The samurai 
of the elder days believed in keeping his 
blade at such a high point of sensitiveness 
and keenness that it would cut in twain a 
piece of wet paper floating down a stream. 
The masters of sword and the masters 
of jiujitsu, and the masters of all other 
military arts in our land, believe in 
keeping their muscles tempered as keenly 
and in such a high condition of training as 
the edge of a samurai blade. It is the ideal 
of the old samurai—the historic yamato 
damashi of a thousand tales and traditions 
of countless years—that is working miracles 
in Manchuria to-day. 

Hundreds of our men die for one 
reason: they want to foster, perpetuate 
and emphasize by their death the sensitive 
ideal of the samurai among their com- 
rades; they wish to foster the yamato 
damashi. 

Since this traditional spirit of looking 
upon the work of the soldier as a work of 
life and death, —since this yamato damashi 
is the one thing that is the miracle worker 
with the Nippon soldier of to-day, is it not 
far better that a hundred might die that a 
hundred thousand might be able to receive 
that inner strength in the inner man which 
would enable them to accomplish their duty 
with that spirit of either victory or death? 

A mother, frail, a mere woman, I have 
heard it said, was able to raise a wheel of 
a wagon which had over ten tons of weight 
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upon it when she found her baby under it. 

Within the human frame is a power that 
passes the understandings of boasted scien- 
tists of the twentieth century, and the su- 
preme ideal of the Nippon samurai, the 
yamato damashi, is a spark that does 
often wake that power, mysterious, un- 
known, nevertheless real. The Nippon 
soldier dies when his life is under the cloud 
of dishonor, as he sees it. In your way of 
looking at things you might be superior 
enough to say to him: ‘‘ Dear fellow, you 
are mistaken ; there is no dishonor in being 
prisoners of war.” And you might be 
right. Permit me to remind you of one 
solid, historic fact,—your genial and good- 
natured attitude toward life has never yet 
produced men of whom, as the circular of 
the thirtieth of April, in General Kuroki’s 
camps has it, is expected the accomplish- 
ment of the impossible. Moreover, to the 
samurai this life is nothing ; fulfilling a 
duty to his own country and to the em- 
peror is everything. No dishonor is greater 
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to asamurai than the failure in accomplish- 
ing his work, in the discharge of his duty 
toward his country. In the code of the 
samuari honor it is written that none would 
survive dishonor. 

Moreover, the samurai looks at the life 
of earth somewhat differently to what you 
do here in the civilized America, To him 
it is one of a myriad expressions of life, the 
noumena, the entity. Life itself is, as he 
looks at it, beyond your power to meddle ; 
no mortal has ever touched, heard, smelled 
or tasted of it. It is super-empirical. 
When, therefore, you say that you have 
killed a man or crushed a flower, you have 
only laid your impolite hand upon a mere 
expression or phenomenon of it. Your 
life on earth, which passes to-day under 
your own sword, may to-morrow enshrine 
itself in a new-born patriot, or may blush 
in a cherry bud. Death, therefore, to the 
samurai, is quite as light and frivolous an 
affair as sleep. Such, also, was the con- 
viction of Jesus Christ, was it not ? 
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mE don’t relish yer food none 
to-night, Saloam.”’ 

«Why, yes, I do, mother; 
I’m sort of tired, so I ain’t 

a eating fast as common.”’ 
eee As well try to escape the 

Procession of the Zodiac as the Widow 
Judd. 

s: Ye ain’t et sufficient ter fill a sparrer; 
don’t ye fancy nothin’ thet’s here ?’’ 

Saloam looked unhappily at the pork and 
beans, the fried potatoes and hot apple pie. 

‘Its an excellent, good dinner, mother, 
like you always get; but it’s so kind o’ 
tired and hot to-night, and the flowers out- 
side smell so cool and fresh that it just 
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makes me long for a bit of spring to eat. 
Lettuce and strawberries would taste awful 
good. ” 

The Widow Judd, a little, pink-faced 
woman with the dimples of her babyhood 
coming and going in her plump cheeks, re- 
garded her daughter with placid disapproval 
in her round, blue eyes. 

‘‘Give me a mite o’ su’then’ thet’ ll stay 
by yer better ’n a mess o’ greens an’ a few 
berries,” helping herself to another sec- 
tion of pie. 

‘¢ But think how pretty ’twould be to- 
night,—crispy, cool lettuce on your white 
and gold platter, and strawberries in 
Grandma Speary’s green glass bowl, and 
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—oh, sweetl—some early roses from 
"round the well in the middle of the 
table.’’ 

The girl’s face, languid from the first 
heat of summer, flushed into life and 
charm. The Widow Judd experienced 
her old-time irritation with her daughter’s 
appearance. How could any one form a 
sensible, fixed opinion about a face that 
was at one moment just a little, brown, 
solemn thing, all eyes, and the next a radi- 
ancy of color and joy? 

‘¢Thet there missionary over ter Pond 
Meader quarter meetin’ ’lowed th’ heathen 
en Chiny an’ them parts et lilies; I pre- 
sume ter say there’s ez much nourishmint 
en damask rose blows ez en them.’’ 

A revivifying gust of laughter swept 
Saloam. There was no one like her 
mother for wisdom and goodness, but she 
was so funny! 

“Pll wash the dishes to-night.’’ 

“Ef yer do, I pray an’ beseech yer 
keep yer mind on what yer a-doin’. We 
don’t want no more such works ez last 
night. My lawdy laws! three cups an’ 
a sasser broke! ’Twould give a mil- 
lionaire a turn to see his chiny a-goin’ like 
thet”? 

When the dishes were done and Saloam 
curled up on the wooden settle under the 
kitchen arbor, her mother, knitting in the 
Boston rocker, watched her with hidden 
anxiety. If the Widow Judd had ever 
heard of a changeling, and if John Calvin 
and Jonathan Edwards would have allowed 
her to embrace such a paynim view, the be- 
lief would have answered her daily ques- 
tion, ‘‘Where th’ massy does thet child 
git her vagaries? My folks, I feel ter 
praise an’ thank ’em, wuz jest like th’ run 
o’ folks everywhere, an’ though th’ Judds 
wuz poor tools at gittin’ ’long en the world, 
they warn’t none on ’em sich a make-up 
o’ notions an’ outlandish whimsies.’’ 

Yet because out of her young riches of 
sisters and brothers, husband and babies, 
this odd sixpence alone was left to her, the 
Widow Judd held her with the grip of a 
miser. 

To-night Saloam, usually so chatty over 
school and village affairs, lay in a dull heap. 
Her mother’s meditation found expression 
after a long silence, thus:— 

‘s Ye look consid’ble peaked to-night, 
Saloam. I’m a-goin’ ter brew ye up a big 
bowl o’ tanzy tea,’’ 
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‘< Mother,” the girl sat up, ‘‘if you do, 
Pll drown myself in it! If you'll have 
lettuce and strawberries for supper to-mor- 
row night I'll be as well as a squirrel.’’ 

‘‘Saloam Judd, ye act possessed!’ 

«I am — Possessed of the Spring. 
Do, do lets have some to-morrow, 
mother.’’ 

‘sc Where do ye cal’late I be goin’ ter git 
"em? There ain’t but a few spears o’ 
greens an’ a handful o’ sour nubbly ber- 
ries en thet poor ol’ wore out patch o’ 
ourn. An’ I guess th’ town o’ Pettipang 
will hev ter raise yer wages consid’ble fur 
teachin’ Pond Meader District 'fore I kin 
give Gid Pratt what he wants fur 'em down 
ter th’ store.’’ 

s You're a witch, mother, you can do 
things other folks never dream of.’’ 

“I ain’t no miracle performer,’ re- 
torted the Widow Judd, unmollified. ‘‘ Ef 
I hed Ambrose Treadway’s garden, now! 
My country! I never see plants so fur- 
rard! Great rows ©’ sparrer-grass an’ 
berries big ez pullet’s eggs, a’most. Full 
reason, tew, th’ best strip o’ land en th’ 
hull o’ Pettipang, yes, en all Saybrook dis- 
trict. An’ every inch o’ thet land mine, 
tew! Do ye know what come over me ez 
I see them stolen plants a-growin’ rank ez 
weeds ? ‘ The wicked flourish like a green 
bay-tree’.’’ 

‘ Mother,” distressfully, ‘* the law gave 
that South Piece to old Mr, Ambrose 
Treadway. ” 

‘« The law! the old Farrago! I'll thank 
ye ter tell me who wuz th’ jedge? Jane 
Ann Treadway’s own cousin, a sprig not 
much older than ye be, an’ ol’ Amb Tread- 
way a-standin’ there slick ez cream, 
a-swearin’ black wuz white, an’ th’ jedge 
a-smilin’ an’ a-listenin’ ter every lie he tole; 
an’ when I, a widder woman ’thout eny 
man ter stand up for me, ’tempted ter tell 
?em some plain truths, they wuzn’t minded 
ter hear, my, landy laws! what a turrang! 
—‘’twarn’t evidence.’ Thet South Piece 
an’ ev’ry veg’ table a-growin’ en et ez mine, 
jest ez much ez this rocker ez!’’ 

Saloam rose wearily. To-night the 
‘South Piece massacre’ was intolerable to 
her, and her mother, now well launched, 
would keep on for an hour. 

«I’m goin’ up on the hill a piece to 
see the last of the sunset. Pll be back 
soon.” 

On the hilltop, where a little whispering 
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wind stirred the grass by the old road that 
wandered away in the twilight to hidden, 
lonely farms, Saloam, in the crotch of 
the fence, watched ‘‘the cruising clouds 
where ebbing day flowed silver to the 
west.” l 

She made no movement when the 
grasses rustled and a man came to lean 
on the fence. The last pale bar of light 
dimmed, darkness sifted down over the 
hills. Saloam lifted her arms above her 
head and let them sink back. 

‘¢©Qh, Ambrose, I’m so tired.’’ 
her only greeting. 

The man smiled, and his.keen, strong- 
featured face lighted pleasantly. 

s< Ye leave off teachin’ them pesky young 
ones over ter Pond Meader an’ come 
live ’long o’ me an’ ye won’t be tired 
out no more.’’ He spoke in a mellow 
drawl. 

This was evidently an old subject be- 
tween them, capable of impersonal discus- 
sion, likethe best time to plant or last Sun- 
day’s sermon. 

s« Mother’ll never in the world let me 
marry a Treadway that’s got our South 
Piece.’’ 

‘« Ye don’t view et thet father cheated 
ye out o’ thet land,’’ coolly. 

« If I did, would I talk with you one 
minute P’’ flashed the girl. 

‘s: Ye marry me, an’ I'll give ye th’ South 
Piece for a bridal present. Thet’ll fix yer 
mother complete.’’ 

‘¢Qh, Ambrose,—I don’t—I’m not— 
maybe I don’t care enough for you—” 

‘“ Why not?” 

The girl’s look fluttered over the dark- 
ening pastures, then back to his compel- 
ling eyes. ‘‘ It’s terrible silly, all girls are 
sometimes, and mother, she thinks I’m 
worse’n common. I’ve—TI’ve got an 
ideal!’ 

« The Old Boy! It’s thet new minister 
over ter Pond Meader!” 

‘¢Him! That white-faced, thin—why, 
he couldn’t drive one of your colts round 
this lot!” 

Ambrose laughed the comfortable tol- 
eration of a big man for a little one. 
‘‘Hfe ain’t got no call ter, I guess. He’s 
dreadful pop’lar over ter th’ meader. 
Yer cousin Em’ly Speary was tellin’ 
me only yesterday he hed ‘movin’ 
ways ’.”’ 

«He don’t move me/ It’s not any 
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real man, Ambrose; it’s just one I’ve 
made up in my head.’’ 

Now it was the man who looked away. 
‘I know, dear,’’ his voice was very low, 
‘“ he’s more educated than I be, an’ he’s 
got prettier ways o’ doin’ things, an’ he 
ain’t so kind o’ stodgy ’bout sayin’ out 
his feelin’s. I ain’t no ways worthy o’ ye; 
I don’t need ter be told thet. But he 
can’t love ye no more ’n I do, honey, an’ 
always will, an’ he can’t try no harder ter 
be good ter ye, an’ ter take care o’ ye an’ 
make ye happy.’’ His voice failed at the 
end. 

Saloam’s heart gave a great beat. Her 
lover had never before humbled himself to 
her. An impulse was upon her to throw 
her arms about him and comfort him. ‘‘If 
I ever do—care, who do you think it 
will be?’’ She was gay to lift the strain. 
«It will be because you understand 
things.’’ 

‘¢ Things means you,—don’ tit, dear?” 

s: You don’t think me queer? ’’ 

The man’s eyes held humor as well 
as tenderness, ‘‘ I think ye’re pretty nice.’’ 

‘‘You’re not queer, Ambrose; Pd 
hate you if you were. Your planting’s 
done on time, and you plant the kind of 
things you ought, and your farm ’s thriv- 
ing, and all the men come to you for ad- 
vice, and everyone respects you. Oh, 
you’re just like smart, good folks every- 
where,” helplessly struggling with defini- 
tions, ‘‘but I was born different from other 
folks, I guess. Mother says Im queer 
every day she lives, and grandmother Judd 
and Em’ly and oh, everyone! Sometimes 
I think Id full as leaf they’d say I was 
slack, —or—wicked.’’ 

«c How queer? ” He was watching the 
color surge and ebb in her soft cheeks, her 
big eyes burn and glow. 

“ As if you didn’t know! I don’t want 
to do things other folks do, and I think up 
things they’d never want to. And some- 
times I’m just so glad I’m alive I want to 
run and sing, and maybe there ain’t the 
smallest reason for it, ’cept just the sun’s 
come out bright or I’ve found a whole bed 
’o wind flowers; and then I’ll be down 
and discouraged, and no sense for that, 
either. I try to make folks understand, 
but, my country! I can’t understand 
myself, and it ain’t any wonder they 
don’t. ” 

As she talked she laid hold of his arm 
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slipped them quietly down into his. 
did not notice. 

‘« Now there was ‘ Exhibition Monday,’ 
last week. Mother felt I should finish my 
new muslin Saturday to wear, and Em’ly 
came over to help me. But, Ambrose, I 
couldn’t! Why, it was the first sightly day 
we'd had this year, and I couldn’t any 
more stay in, with the hills over there all 
pretty green and Forburrow Woods full o’ 
violets! Mother says if it had been her, 
she’d have set up all night to get some- 
thing pretty to wear, and she was mortified 
’most in pieces to see me up in front o’ 
the parents and the Committeemen in that 
old lawn.’’ 

“One o’ th’ Committee thought ye 
looked dreadful kind o’ nice. Ye had on 
a pinky frock with some sort o’ a white 
frill round the neck,—made him think o’ 
th’ cup ter a flower an—’’ 

«Twas a skimpy, faded old thing,” 
hastily. The look in his eyes made her 
miss the thread of her thought. She hur- 
ried to close the discussion. ‘‘ Mother 
says I’m mortal queer, and she knows; 
Elder Watrous said himself there ain’t an- 
other woman in Pettipang has her judg- 
ment.’’ 

“I ain’t goin’ ter dispute your mother, 
nor the Elder neither. Ye’re ez queer ez 
Winkin’ Abel or Sammie Bramble over ter 
th’ Poor Farm, but ye please me,—clear 
through. ’’ 

Saloam laughed sweetly. Then her eyes 
clouded. What was he really, this big, 
good-humored man she had known all her 
life, whose eyes seemed always full of some 
secret joke and whose easy-going voice 
could utter such sharp truths? She was 
happy whenever she was with him, with a 
rest and sccurity like that the woods gave 
her. That alluring, mysterious, terrifying 
joy-sorrow that made life for her seem, 
when she was with him, just simple and 
sweet. Had he found some great explana- 
tion of it beyond her ken? or was he con- 
tent because he only slipped over its sur- 
face? When the stress came upon her, 
would he be kind and helpless, or would 
he understand ? 


Ambrose 
She 


«If I could just once be sure—’’ she 
panted, leaning toward him. 
‘‘Saloam! Sal—oam/ Ye come right 


in; ye’ll git yer death o’ danger out en 
them night fogs.’’ 
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‘c Don’t yer peer round fer no greens 
an’ berries ter-night, fur there ain’t none.’’ 

Saloam looked wearily about the low 
kitchen, hot and steamy from the supper 
fire. 

‘« I thought you’d get ’em, someway, 
mother,’’ like a disappointed child. 

The girl’s little, oval face showed sharp 
lines to-night; her eyes were pitifully large. 
Love, worried and powerless, heated the old 
wound. ‘‘An’ thet South Piece teemin’ with 
vegetation. Ambrose don’t sell none, can’t 
be plagued over no sich small potatoes with 
all his great wheat fields, I presume, an’ he 
an’ Sarah Frances don’t no more ’n nib- 
ble ’round th’ rim. Might give a mite 
ter folks ez es less favor’bly situated.’’ 

s He does, mother, every week he goes 
over to his sister’s in Nineveh with a great 
basket an’—’’ 

‘ Pretty capers I call—et given’ ’way 
what don’t belong ter ye. ‘Let him leave 
his gift at the altar an’ be reconciled tew 
his brother.’ Scriptur’s jest ez bindin’ on 
him thet et ’s a sister ’stid o’ a brother.’’ 

Salome jumped up and kissed her 
mother. She had a ‘‘shaller’’ habit of 
kissing at unwarranted times. 

‘‘Come, come, ye’ve slewed my collar 
back side fore an’ like ter broke my 
brooch. Ye wash up th’ dishes; I’m 
a-goin’ over ter Mis’ Wisdom Dicky’s. 
Ann Twin tol’ me last Sabbath she wuz 
complainin’ agin’.’’ 

‘ Mother,’’ she plucked at her shawl 
timidly, ‘‘have you hard feelings to Am- 
brose ?’’ 

The Widow Judd, learned in the furtive 
ways of village courtin’, guessed shrewdly 
concerning her daughter and her prosper- 
ous neighbor,—a most desirable son-in- 
law. 

« Ye’ll hev th’ clothes tore off’n me ef 
ye don’t leave me be,’’ she remarked 
mildly. ‘‘ No, Ambrose’s a good appearin’ 
young man, an’ well spoke of in th’ church 
an’ th’ town. Like ’nough he ain't 
never heard th’ rights o’ thet South 
Piece an’ don’t know he’s a livin’ on stolen 
prop’ ty.’”’ 

Saloam, carrying a fresh baked pie, an. 
appropriate offering to an invalid, whatever 
the source of her ‘complainin’s’, followed 
her mother through the back garden past 
the mooted South Piece, lying next to the 
Judd farm. The Widow Judd regarded its 
thriving surface with somber anger. 
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‘<«Look at thet now,’’ waving her hand 
at all ye’ green things of the earth, 
‘© growin’ an’ rottin’ an’ wastin’ fur want 
o°’ folk ter eat ye, an’ my poor gal jest 
pinin’ fur a taste o’ ye! And every one o’ 
ye mine in right an’ jestice.”’ 

‘* Hush, mother, please! There’s Am- 
brose in the garden now.” 

‘<Glad o’ it. Hope he heard,’’ but she 
lowered her voice. ‘‘Ain’t this a pesky 
fence ter climb? Ye give me thet pie now 
an’ run 'long back ter yer dishes.’’ 


The Widow Jubb, in bravery of starched 
muslin and worked collar, awaited her 
daughter on the front porch the next 
night. A whiff of the best company tea 
floated through the open door. 

s< Īs it a tea-party, mother ?’’ 

s: Ye walk right en ter supper jest ez ye 
be,”? beamed the Widow Judd. 

‘: Why, mother! You’re a witch!’ 

On the flower-decked table was the 
white and gold platter holding clear, bright 
lettuce, and the Grandma Speary bowl full 
of strawberries. 

s‘ There’s ways when ye’re drove,’’ the 
widow blinked like a gratified tabby. 

«It’s a proper, nice supper,” holding 
herself in from unpopular demonstrations. 

s‘ Be ye tew tired ter come ter meetin’ 
with mother ?’ 

Truly this was ‘‘a mellar’’ night for 
the Widow Judd; impressment was her 
usual method of securing her one re- 
cruit. 

Seated by her mother in the dim, old 
meetin’ -house, Saloam watched her with 
meek adoration, as with placid face 
and unruffled voice she exhorted her 
brethren concerning their ‘‘covenant 
obligations. ”’ 

That was a happy week. The Widow 
Judd continued to beam on an unworthy 
world; especially upon her little daughter, 
and fresh vegetables and strawberries con- 
tinued to adorn the supper table. 

‘< How do you get ’em, dear ?’’ Saloam 
asked one night. 

sc Widder Cruiser’s jug o’ oil,’’ quoting 
a famous meetin’ speech of Cap’n Wisdom 
Dicky’s, and Saloam was satisfied. 


‘¢ Ain’t it an awful close night ?’?’ Saloam 
was mounting the stairs to her little bed- 
room under the eaves. ‘‘ My room’s hot- 
ter ’n election. Do let’s drag our mat- 
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tresses downstairs and sleep on the keeping- 
room floor.’’ 

The Widow Judd’s voice came solemnly 
from the room across the landing: ‘‘ Saloam 
Augusty, there’s been fifteen o’ yer kin 
buried from thet foreroom, includin’ Great- 
uncle ’Paphroditas Melvin, thet died on a 
visit here th’ year ye wuz born, an’ I ain’t 
goin’ ter hev et used common ef we 
stifle.” 

Conscious of having offered insult to 
the family nanes, Saloam crept into 
bed. 

Deep in the night she woke with a start. 
Some one was stealing, inch by inch, down 
the stairs and across the kitchen floor. 
Horrid tales of tramps flashed into her 
memory. She sprang out of bed and 
darted into her mother’s room. The 
big moon showed an empty bed with cov- 
ers neatly turned back. She hurried back 
into her own room, which looked out on 
the garden. Her mother was moving across 
the moon-patch. 

“ Is she going to the well ?’? murmured 
the girl. 

The figure passed the old sweep and be- 
came part of the shadows under the apple 
trees. Saloam snatched a quilt, thrust her 
feet into knit slippers and was downstairs 
and out. Through the garden toward the 
barn glided the widow, and shadowlike fol- 
lowed Saloam, careful not to startle the 
sleep-walker. Before them, bright in 
the moonlight, lay the South Piece. 
Into it, climbing the low wall, went the 
widow. Saloam saw she carried a basket. 
She began to step about among the 
early peas, picking here a pod, there a 
handful. Her face was toward Saloam for 
an instant; she was wide-awake, her eyes 
peered about sharply, and each time she 
moved to a new spot she scuffled the earth 
with her feet. When the ‘‘mess’’ of peas 
was complete, she crossed to the strawberry 
patch and began to work there. 

Saloam twisted her lithe body under the 
bushes, crawled, scratched and torn, 
through the blackberries beyond, and fled, 
noiseless as deer, to the house. At the 
door she snatched off her dusty slippers 
and darted upstairs. One idea filled her 
whirling brain, her mother must not know 
she had been discovered. 

The moon sank, the sun peeped over 
Lyme Hills, and still Saloam lay in a dry 
fever of misery. Her beloved, revered 
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mother a thief, a hypocrite, a white sepul- 
chre! She, with her ridiculous complaints 
for the spring to eat, had dragged her 
mother into crime against the law and mor- 
tal sin against God. Was any one true? 
Did Deacon Starkey lie, and Elder Watrous 
murder? 


‘My landy laws! Ef ye don’t look 
meachin’ !’’ The Widow Judd faced at 
breakfast a white-faced, brilliant-eyed 
daughter. She herself was as fresh and 
serene as the morning. ‘‘ Ye eat some o’ 
them berries thet wuz lef’ last night; 
they'll be kinder tasty.”’ 

‘«‘ Maybe Ambrose will be down by the 
brook,’’ Saloam thought as she started for 
school, ‘Though she be consumed by the 
fire in her brain, she would do her duty 
by Pond Meadow District and its future 
Websters, The thought of Ambrose had 
been like a strong, cool wind all that burn- 
ing night. Somehow, he could mend the 
ruin of her world; he always had. Then, 
in a sudden despair, she knew she could 
not tell Ambrose. Even from him she 
must protect her poor little mother. She 
must never see him again in the old happy, 
friendly way, his eyes would read her 
secret, 

Steadily as an Indian, Saloam lived those 
miserable days, teaching and coming home 
to a smiling mother, ready with fresh 
“ greens and berries.’’ She struggled 
never to talk to Ambrose, she hid from 
him, dodged about him, fled before him, 
and then, after all, at the end of the fifth 
day, as she plodded home the long 
route through the woods she came upon 
him suddenly, seated on a rock by the 
path. 

‘¢No, ye can’t hide from me this time,” 
he said, stepping in front of her. “<I 
"lowed ye’d come this way ’less ye went 
home by Nineveh, an’ thet’s ten mile.’’ 

‘¢Good afternoon, Ambrose.’’ 

The man’s face softened. 
ye’re sick |”? 

‘No.’ 

‘s Then ye’re plagued ’bout somethin’. 
Ye tell me what, an’ I guess we kin fix 
things up so it ’ll be all right.’’ 

‘ Nothing.’’ 

He took both her hands in his and drew 
her close to him. Her miserable eyes im- 
plored his help, but she would not speak. 

‘ Ye poor little girl! What is it? ” 


‘ Honey, 
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Saloam trembled pitifully. He was so 
near, so comforting and strong! Then 
there slipped in among the ferns and grasses 
a little old figure, her sinful, loving 
mother. 

She wrenched her hands away, she spoke 
with all the last shreds of her worn-out 
strength. ‘* You take a great deal for 
granted, Ambrose Treadway. I never said 
I cared for you. . I don’t! My affairs 
ain’t yours. Let me by!” She ran 
stumbling along the path for fear he might 
follow her. But Ambrose did not stir. 
Glancing back as she left the woods she saw 
him still standing in the path, his eyes on 
the ground. 


That night the rain, long prayed for by 
the farmers, fell in sheets. Saloam, drag- 
ging through the dreary, sleepless hours, 
shivered as she heard it on her roof. 

The sun was shining on an earth, sweet 
and new-washed, as Saloam started next 
morning for school, At the gate she met 
Cap’n Wisdom Dicky,—Samuel in bap- 
tism, but rechristened by a neighborhood 
unappreciative of what it called ‘‘ them 
chucks o’ wisdom,” graciously offered by 
the ancient mariner. 

‘« Mornin’, Saloam; mornin’, Cinthy. 
Ambrose Treadway he’s asked me ter go 
"long o’ him an’ his’ hired men over ter 
Bashan Center. Ann, she’s got ter go 
over ter Pond Meader with her burter, an’ 
though Melissy’s a-gettin’ ’long consid’ ble 
smart, yit her legs don’t sarve her much. 
So I come over ter see ef ye’d go set 
with her a spell, Cinthy, till Ann gits 
back.” 

«c T’Il be right ’long, tell Melissy,’’ called 
the Widow Judd down the path in answer 
to Cap’n Wisdom’s cheerful shout. ‘Ye 
an’ Ambrose air settin’ out on consid’ ble 
of ajaunt. I viewet ye won’t be hum till 
come night.’’ 


That day, the last of school, Saloam re- 
warded the faithful few still in the benches 
by closing early. She hurried home 
through the woods that she might cast her 
tired body on the bed out of sight and 
sound of all the world. 

At the edge of the Judd farm she stop- 
ped in suddenly sharpened misery. She 
had caught sight of her mother stealing 
under the apple trees toward the Treadway 
farm. She remembered that Ambrose and 


‘You take a great deal for granted, Ambrose Treadway.” 


Nathan would both be gone all day, and 
that Sarah Frances never stirred farther 
than the well. Unable to go either for- 
ward or back, she crouched in the shadow 
of the barn. 

The Widow Judd made but hasty pick- 
ings. Perhaps she feared the unexpected 
in the form of a neighbor; perhaps her 
own act, viewed in the sunlight, wore a 
different face than when wreathed about by 
the moonbeams. 

When the kitchen door closed with a 
don’t-care bang, Saloam started to her 
feet, then sank down in horror with a 
quivering cry. There, in the quince bushes 


where she had hidden the first night, was 
Ambrose! He leaped the wall and stood 
beside her. 

*¢ Don’t you dare say a word against my 
mother!’’ She was up on her feet and 
backed against the barn, at bay. 

“I ain’t goin—’’ 

«Don’t you say a word against my 
mother!’ Her voice was a shriek. 

Ambrose gently opened her clenched 
hands and drew her down on a log beside 
him. The angle of the barn hid them 
alike from his house and from hers. 

‘¢T’ve known this before, Saloam,’’ his 
voice was only serious, not tragic. 

8I 
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The girl rocked herself back and 
forth. “Oh! Oh! Oh! I tried to keep 
it! I tried to keep it!’ she repeated in- 
cessantly. 

With one hand Ambrose held her hands, 
with the other he stroked her hair tenderly. 
‘¢ Poor little girl”? he said once to himself, 
his voice deep with pity. 

Soothed in spite of herself, Saloam gave 
him a quick glance. He was smiling down 
on her with infinite love. 

‘¢ How come you to be here ?’’ 

‘‘ Mis’ Wren took one o’ her poor turns 
with her head, an’ I promised Id stay with 
her till Nate could raise her daughter ’long 
Bashan road. So, not ter put Cap’n Wis- 
dom out onhis cruise, I sent him an’ Nate 
on together. I hed jest come out ter look 
at the quinces when I see your mother—’’ 

‘¢How did you know first?’ Saloam 
turned her face, whitened with suffering, 
to him. 

Ambrose, still stroking her hair, an- 
swered in his quiet drawl:— 

«Twas a night last week. Old Bully 
warn’t well, an’ Pd come out en the mid- 
dle o’ th’ night ter th’ barn, fur I thought 
I heard him kickin’. I think a sight o’ 
thet horse, though he is so old, for father 
always drove him. When I come out ©’ 
th’ barn I sce somethin’ movin’ over here. 
I donno jest what I expected ter find, but 
| crep’ over kind o’ careful hidin’ en them 
same bushes, an’ pretty quick I made out 
your mother—’’ 

‘¢ Oh,'’—Saloam struggled to rise. 

Ambrose held her back gently with his 
big hands. 

‘¢ How long ye known, honey ?’’ 

« Four nights ago.’’ 


«Four nights! Well, now,’’ he laughed , 


softly, ‘‘an! I thought ye wuz sick, or th’ 
young ones hed worn ye clean through. 
Ye couldn’t tell me? No, I spose ye 
couldn’t.’’ 

‘¢Tf you tell anyone—if you speak to 
her—Ambrose Treadway, I won’t answer 
for what I'll do to you!’ 

‘¢Saloam, ye listen ter me an’ believe 
me, tew, for I’m givin’ ye th’ square truth. ”’ 
Her miserable eyes met his full of an as- 
surance of love and help. ‘‘Ye an’ me 
don’t think jest th’ same ’ bout your mother 
always, but there ain’t two minds between 
us, there aint two minds en this 
town, “bout yer mother’s unrightness. 
She’s a good woman, an honest woman. 
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Ever since I wuz born I’ve lived neighbor 
ter her an’ I know she’d starve before 
she’d take a potater that warn’t hers 
rightly. She’d put one o’ my apples back 
ef et blew over th’ fence ’fore she’d touch 
et. 

«Now, I’m a-comin’ ter the hull pint. 
Yer mother deems thet South Piece es 
hers. Ye’ve told meso yeself, an’ mother 
tol’ me ’fore she died how Widow Judd 
ain’t never give en ter th’ decision ©’ th’ 
courts concernin’ et. ’Twarn’t but a week 
ago I heard her myself a-tellin’ ye right 
here thet th’ land an’ every vegetable 
a-growin’ there wuz hers. 

‘<Saloam,’’ each word seemed pondered 
over as it came from him, ‘‘do ye call ter 
mind a sermon Elder Watrous preached a 
week ago Sabbath ? ’Twas ’bout th’ small- 
ness o’ th’ importance o’ folks acts an’ th’ 
awful bigness o’ th’ motives thet made ’em 
commit ’em. I ain’t much on carryin’ 
away words’ commonly, but I've kept a 
hold on these he said: ‘ Motive is the es- 
sence of moral destinction.’ ‘There’s 
'bout all th’ world en them words, th’ 
height an’ depth o’ et. I’ve chewed on 
‘em consid’ble, goin’ over en my mind 
things I’ve done an’ things others has done 
ter me. 

‘*When I see your mother,—well, dear, 
et didn’t take much weighing en balanc- 
in’. I jest said them words over. She’s 
convinced she owns this ’ere South Piece, 
an’ thet’s all there is tew et.’’ 

«< But the creeping out nights—”’ 

“« Land, thet’s dreadful simple. Folks is 
so bigoted they can’t see right an’ jestice 
so she’s got ter trim her course ter their 
opinions. ’’ 

“And you don’t think she steals?” 
The dreaded word came in a faint, wonder- 
ing voice. 

‘s: Bless yer little heart, et’s me thet 
steals every day I live ’cordin ter her, an’ 
she’s got ‘judgment,’ ye an’ th’ Elder 
both says thet.” 

Wonder grew on the girl’s face till it 
wore a look of Joving awe. She had feared 
this big, easy-going man could not under- 
stand! And lo, her little line had floated 
among the surge and tumult of the waves 
while his had sunk down, down into the 
deep places where is eternal calm. Shame 
for her own blindness made her droop be- 
fore him ; then she looked up straight into 
his eyes with the courage of atonement. 


“Saloam, ye listen ter me and believe me.” 
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‘c Ambrose, you do understand!’’ 

Ambrose kissed her very softly, in silence. 
The world was so still she could hear the 
brook at the foot of the pasture talking to 
itself as it ran over the stones. 

‘« There now, honey,’’ cheerfully at 
length, ‘‘’tain’t no matter ter cry over nor 
think ’bout no more ever now thet it’s all 
right between us. ’ Long yesterday I ’low 
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tergether, an’ I'll offer ter trade off thet 
South Piece fur her little girl.’’ 


An hour later the Widow Judd, knitting 
in the kitchen doorway, was startled to see 
her daughter and Ambrose ‘Treadway com- 
ing up the path, hand in hand like 
children. She sat there gazing at them, 
but did not rise from her chair. 


“The creepin’ out nights.” 


I was kind o’ down, but ’twarnt over yer 
mother.’’ 

«Oh, Ambrose, I had to treat you so. 
You’d have found out from me.’’? Her 
voice was very low. 

«I know,’ —he kissed her again 
and she rested her head against his shoul- 
der. 

“« Ye set here a piece with me,—I vow, 
et’s a year since I hed a talk with ye, 
and by-an’-by we’ll go up ter yer mother 


‘ Good afternoon, Mis’ Judd,” said 
Ambrose in his cheerful drawl, ‘* I’ve got 
a little business proposition I'd like ter talk 
over with ye.” 

The Widow Judd surveyed the two with 
smiling comprehension. ‘‘ Well, now, 
Ambrose, I guess thet business ain’t so 
pressin’ but thet et’ll keep over supper. 
Ye come eat some ‘long o’ us; I’ve got a 
nice mess o’ new peas an’ ‘bout th’ last 
run o’ berries.” 


THE BILL-BOARD ABOMINATION 


By Burton J. Hendrick 


SEREN American cities, out-of- 
ma doors advertising is based 
#4 upon the theory that the 
ee public has no rights which 
e-em the advertiser is bound to 
EES respect. There is hardly 
any nother public nuisance which you can- 
not avoid ; the exploiter of quack nostrums, 
and the latest brand of pickles and tomato 
catsup are always with us. They meet us 
on the elevated railroad stairs and plat- 
forms, and add to the miseries of the 
crowded, ill-smelling cars. Every availa- 
ble ash can is used as a background for 
displaying the charms of the reigning foot- 
light favorite or the latest thing in chewing’ 
gum. The curbstones frequently inform 
us of the cigar we should smoke or the 
soap with which we should cleanse our- 
selves. All new building operations are 
surrounded by high board fences for hawk- 
ing a miscellaneous assortment of warcs. 
No location is respected. In New York, 
Madison Square is one of the city’s most 
attractive Hes ; but the whole effect is 
ruined by a high board fence at the north- 
ern end. Go up to the entrance of Central 
Park, at Columbus Circle, and you will find 
it emblazoned with a mass of green, red 
and yellow, interspersed with valuable in 
formation on face powders, breakfast food 
and canned soups. ‘To the literary attrac- 
tions of Herald Square must be added the 
ornate bill-board which now encompasses 
the old Broadway Tabernacle. Take aride 
onthe Harlem speedway, and you will find 
the opposite side of the river lined with 
similar announcements, ten feet high. An 
interstate commission has been formed to 
protect the Palisades from the quarryman ; 
but no one has yet interfered with the ad- 
vertiser. ‘‘ Building Lots for Sale” is a 
legend in huge letters, at least twenty feet 
high, that he whoruns may read. One of 
- the wonders of New York is still the Brook-. 
lyn Bridge. No one appreciates this so 


much as the advertiser. Take a walk some 
day from the New York side, and, when 
you reach the first towers, turn and look 
back. Les toits de Paris have inspired 
many a poet ; but they are nothing com- 
pared with the roofs of New York as seen 
from this splendid causeway. There they 
are, thousands of them,—bottled beers, 
baby foods, perfumes, cut plugs, automo- 
biles, baked beans, off-color magazines, 
corsets, hosiery, cures for bald heads and 
drunkenness, —a varied assortment satisfy- 
ing every human need. At Forty-second 
Street, near Bryant Park, the city is spend- 
ing about five million dollars on a new 
public library. As such it became a splen- 
did display ground for the bill-board man, 
who removed his signs only when com- 
pelled by the Supreme Court. 

All embracing darkness hides most of the 
sore spots of our large cities ; but, not the 
advertising signs. As quick as the sun 
goes down, they blaze forth again in a 
million electric lights. A few years ago a 
grateful city erected a triumphal arch at 
Madison Square as a tribute to the hero of 
Manila. Every night for months there- 
after flashed out high in the heavens di- 
rectly back of the Dewey Arch a huge 
electric cucumber, at least one hundred 
feet long, inscribed with the name of a 
well-known pickle firm. In this way, too, 
do the yellow journals pursue your tired 
brain. You no sooner escape this than 
your way is blocked by a huge crowd facing 
a stereoptican sheet, where again you read 
the devices that have dogged you every- 
where in the daytime. 

The bill-board man is no respecter of 
persons or things. A few years ago the | 
Windsor Hotel burned with great destruc- 
tion of life. Out of respect to the dead, 
the owner of the site, Mr. Elbridge T. 
Gerry, unctuously announced that it 
would not immediately be used again for 


money making purposes,—that is, by a 
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new building. Mr. Gerry’s fine feeling, 
however, apparently did not rule out the 
bill-board artist. Along East Forty-seventh 
Street, for about two hundred feet, was 
built a high fence, advertising a certain 
brand of whiskey. The only possible eyes 
that this could readily reach were those of 
the occupants of the house at the north- 
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attention of the New York Tenement De- 
partment a few months ago. Along the 
elevated road on West Broadway the bill- 
boards are thick upon the house-tops. Many 
of the houses are old-fashioned, with sloping 
roofs and dormer windows, now occupied as 
tenements. In one case the landlord had 
permitted a huge sign directly in front of 
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The typical defacement of a street. 


east corner of Fifth Avenue. This, as it 


happened, was the home of Miss Helen | 


Gould, whose graciousness was especially 
manifested in the Windsor Hotel calamity. 
Unless Miss Gould was thus induced to 
purchase largely this brand of whiskey, the 
expense was all thrown away ; for, as the 
bill-board stood, it was practically invisible 
to anyone else. A sad case came to’ the 


the windows, entirely shutting out the light 
and air of a poor family occupying the 
attic. It had lived in total darkness for 
several weeks before the ‘Tenement Depart- 
ment ordered the bill-board down. 

Sky fences are not the only form of the 
advertising nuisance. The public thor- 
oughfares of all our large cities are blocked 
by human derelicts acting as sandwich men. 
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‘“Beautifying ” a bit of green sward. 


Great crowds make merry with sundry 
humorists in grotesque attire, frequently on 
stilts —all in the interest of legitimate 
trade. The streets are filled at midday by 
star-gazers attempting to make out the 
legend on the tail of a heaven-kissing kite. 
You are constantly met by dignified gentle- 
men of color in flamboyant, brass-buttoned 
garb who hand you printed information as 
to where your teeth can be pulled without 
pain, gold-filled at twenty-five cents per 
cavity and crowned at one dollar and fifty 
cents per crown. Others give you cards 
which quietly let you know where you can 


borrow money on your salary, —at any- 
where from one hundred to five hundred 
per cent. You may seek to escape this 
sort of thing by leaving town. On the 
train, however, you find that your miseries 
have only begun. Again, on the fair face 
of nature, all your old friends appear. The 
fields along the track are filled with an 
endless panorama of bill-boards. The 
farmer turns an honest penny by letting 
out his barns to patent medicine men. The 
more picturesque the scene, the more 
available. You cannot avoid the adver- 
tising man even by a European tour, —that 


A characteristic iniquity. — The proprietor of this tenement in New York City earns extra 
revenue by allowing the erection of a bill-board which shuts out light and 
air from his unfortunate tenants. 
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panacea for the jaded American brain. 
Indeed, in the disfigurement of public 
places, certain European countries, espe- 
cially England, have surpassed us. No 
American has yet equaled the English adver- 
tiser who threw flashlight signs on Nelson’s 
column; of the one who painted a pill sign 
on the Foudroyant, the veteran flagship 
of England’s naval hero; or of the one 
who shut off the view of St. Paul's by 
erecting a huge bill-board on Ludgate Hill. 
One of the Swiss cantons was inspired to 
reformative measures by the attempt to 
cover the rocks in the Alps with patent 
medicine announcements. Americans also 
would not tolerate the employment of girls 
as bearers of sandwich signs; and probably 
they would rebel, if our trolley or elevated 
cars were plastered outside as well as in, as 
are the trams and busses in London. 

The votaries of this ungainly art pursue 
it with persistence and enthusiasm. They 
are thoroughly organized, hold frequent 
conventions, and have several periodicals 
devoted to their interest. That they are 
not engaged in a business which promotes 
the public welfare never occurs to them. 
In fact they take a most diabolical pride in 
their work. The hero is he whocan build 
the tallest or the longest signs; and they 
fairly idolize the man who projects his 
posters upon an especially attractive and 
conspicuous part of the landscape. These 
have their most successful efforts repro- 
duced in the trade papers as examples 
which all should emulate. Thus we read 
of the genius who was able to face the en- 
trance to Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco, with huge fences advertising high- 
balls and eczema cures, and of the one who 
similarly decorated an attractive open space 
at Wilmington. These publications seek 
examples of their art, not only here, but 
abroad. The London street corner, which 
we produce herewith, evidently represents 
the ideal for which all great bill-posters 
strive. 

The most enthusiastic claim that they 
are public benefactors; apostles, not only 
of the useful, but of the beautiful. 
They are artists in that they give to barren 
lots and scaffoldings, which otherwise would 
retain all their native ugliness, animation, 
life and intelligence. In the A2//- Poster, 
one of their organs, a writer recently wrote 
on the subject of ‘‘ Beautiful America.’’ 
He intended to make America beautiful 
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by plastering all vacant lots and railroad 
byways with bill-boards. He shows us 
a pretty residential street in Chicago, 
built up with attractive private dwellings, 
and at the head of it erects a huge board, 
as a background to the ‘‘ one perfect food.’’ 
At the foot are planted a few shrubs,— 
thus we see how America, through the bill- 
board, is to be made beautiful. Listen to 
what he says of this masterpiece: ‘‘To 
this picture nature furnishes the setting of 
green grass, of ivy, of sunshine, of blue 
sky. Man furnishes the _ tablet—the 
writing—the message. All of the colors 
are harmoniously blended; the shapes are 
graceful: there is nothing to irritate the 
eye or offend the perceptive organs,— 
nothing to awaken unpleasant meditation. 
It is like the unexpected call of a dove 
from the foliage of a big oak tree,—his 
call is a picture in sounds. ‘This board is 
a song in colors.’’ 

Naturally we do not like to break rough- 
ly into such a poetic dream; but many of 
us will still refuse to believe that the pat- 
ent medicine sign, even when embowered 
in ivy and rose bushes, is the final expres- 
sion of urban beauty. Weshall still clamor 
for reform,—either the abolition of sign- 
boards or their severe regulation. The in- 
solence of the outdoor advertiser grows by 
what it feeds on; and, at the present rate, 
rural architecture will disappear, natural 
scenery be painted out of existence and our 
greatest cities be merely the backgrounds for 
the advertiser’s skill. We have legal means 
of protecting ourselves from almost every 
other public nuisance. If the advertiser 
should follow you all over town, yelling in 
your ears that you must chew Jefferson’s 
Pepsin Gum or clean your scalp with 
Faquir’s Dandruff Cure, you would simply 
call in the police and have him put behind 
the bars. With many people, however, 
the eye is as sensitive an organ as the ear. 
Unquestionably it can be as readily pro- 
tected. In Europe means have been found 
to fight the bill-poster; in certain Ameri- 
can cities some progress has been mzde. 
The most effectual reform, of course, would 
be the voluntary action of the advertisers. 

There is plenty of expert opinion against 
the practice. Unquestionably much of the 
money thus spent is wasted. In many in- 
stances, the returns are unquestionably 
large ; but, necessarily, it is a form of ad- 


vertising that appeals to an unintelligent 
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public. In Europe the mass of the people 
are less educated than here, and that may 
explain the fact that bill-posting there had 
gone to greater extremes. Of especial sig- 
nificance from this point of view, was the 
announcement of the recently formed 
‘‘circus trust,’’—Barnum & Ringlers,— 
that it would dispense with bill-posters in 
the future, and spend the money in news- 
papers. Circus posters are one of child- 
hood’s greatest delights ; it is almost cruel 
to deprive the younger generation of 
them. 

There are no indications, however, that 
the circus managers will have many follow- 
ers. How, then, can the nuisance be 
reached? Are there any principles of law 
that apply? Unquestionably there are 
certain limitations to one’s use and enjoy- 
ment of his property. There are a thousand 
restrictive laws. Building regulations are 
of this class. If you try to erect a dwelling, 
or factory, or business building, you will 
immediately find that there are hundreds 
of things you cannot do. Almost every 
step you take you run up against some law. 
This, in the main, is the exercise of the 
police power ; the State’s right, that is, to 
protect itself,—especially against physical 
danger and disease. Bill-boards on the 
roofs of buildings, where they might be 
blown down, are unquestionably dangerous 
to life ; and are thus frequently prohibited. 
In Europe ownership of property is not so 
free as here ; and the cure of the bill-board 
disease by restrictive laws is easier? Even 
here, however, the courts have found rea- 
sons for regulating the nuisance on the 
mere ground of beauty. The Court of 
Appeals in New York State has upheld cer- 
tain mild anti-bill-board laws. It has said 
that every property owner has the right 
to the enjoyment of his own property ; 
and that this right is seriously infringed if 
his neighbor uses his in an offensive way. 
Here is evidently a broad principle under 
which pretty severe laws could be passed ; 
but little has been done. 

A few laws have been adopted in large 
American cities. In Chicago, no bill- 
boards can be put up on a residence street 
or a pleasure drive without the consent of 
three-fourths of the residents. Under no 
circumstances can bill-boards be erected 
within two hundred feet of any park. No 
where can the signs have a superficial area 
of more than one hundred square feet ; 
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and they must be built of sheet or galvan- 
ized iron, or other incombustible material. 
They must be set back twenty-five feet 
from the front line of the lot, and they 
may not be elevated more than ten feet 
above the line of the streets. A similar 
law has recently been passed in Cleveland. 
In Buffalo they cannot be more than seven 
feet high. In Cincinnati you cannot paint 
advertisements on fences surrounding build- 
ing operations,—a really great gain, for 
these fences are among the chief offenders. 
In San Francisco, advertising notices on 
poles are prohibited ; signs on buildings 
must not be higher than three feet, and on 
land not higher than ten. All American 
laws are of this kind; more or less feeble 
attempts to limit the evil,—no bold efforts 
to abolish or seriously curb it. 

More has been done abroad. Here sev- 
eral organizations have been formed to push 
the crusade. The most famous is Scapa of 
London—the popular name of the ‘‘ Society 
for Checking the Abuses of Public Adver- 
tising.’? In Belgium is the Z’ Oeuvre Na- 
tionale Belge. Here the abuse is fought 
in two ways: by restrictive and prohib- 
itive laws and by the use of the tax power. 
In a spirit of paternalism certain cities, 
notably Paris, Leyden and Rome, erect 
municipal bill-boards and pillars of artistic 
design in which space is let out. In Paris 
bill-boards have been taxed since 1852. 
There is every reason in this. They are 
unquestionably property. The difficulty 
in taxing property other than real estate is 
in finding it; but bill-boards are obvious, 
and thus should be the ready prey of the 
assessor. Paris, indeed, not only thus 
keeps the nuisance under control, but gets 
a considerable revenue. In many German 
cities also bill-boards are a source of muni- 
cipal income. In London flashing electric 
signs are not allowed; placards have been 
taken away from certain conspicuous places. 
Edinburgh, perhaps, has gone furthest, for 
here, by a law passed in 1899,,the munici- 
pality has the right to say where advertise- 
ments may or may not be placed. 

An attempt to tax bill-boards in the 
United States, or even seriously to restrict 
the nuisance, would probably be received 
by a profound howl. We should be told 
that we were attacking property rights; or, 
even a greater sin, striking at the famous 
American spirit of enterprise. The great- 
est monstrosity always finds ready apolo- 
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gists. There is, however, nothing dis- 
tinctively American about the bill-board; 
as already shown, it is even a greater 
nuisance in Europe. The city government 
that shall first forbid it entirely, or so super- 
vise it that it shall add rather than detract 
from the appearance of the streets, will be 
called blessed. Manifestly these are the 
only two ways of combating the evil. The 
first is hardly likely to be adopted; but 
municipal regulation is not an unattainable 
ideal. Municipal Art Commissions are 
a now generally recognized branch of 
municipal administration. They pass 
upon all public works—new street plans, 
city buildings, bridges—and, in case they 
are ugly and disfiguring, can veto them, 
Why not extend this authority from 
public to private undertakings? Why 
not compel all advertisers, before putting 
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up their signs, to submit plans to such a 
commission, to be disapproved in case they 
are likely to become eyesores? The mere 
fact that such a power existed, to a great 
degree would cure the evil. The most 
offensive placards would at once disappear. 
The advertisers would call in the best ar- 
tistic talent; the improvement which has 
recently been observed in other advertising 
places would be manifest on the bill-boards. 
The best advertiser would be, not the one 
who could build the biggest letters or con- 
trive the greatest pictorial affronts, but the 
one who could make his signs most at- 
tractive. The desecration of scenery, of 
course, should not be permitted on any 
terms. This can be stopped only by the 
State governments; and, as already made 
plain, the State clearly has the necessary 
constitutional power. 
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BAUR RA asi made a lot of Greer and 

PRONE his heroism, and, though it 

(He might have been because we 

| didn’t have anything better 

Al to do, we grew rather to en- 
aA% joy the occupation. 

Greer didn’t, He raged a lot. He had 
been used to a busy life since he left col- 
lege, and he had no introspection. That’s 
the way Agatha Fielding put it. She said 
in her pretty dictatorial way that he be- 
longed by rights half a dozen centuries 
back,—at least, she said, her half-sister, 
Miss Dean, said so. And when Conyers 
said, with a sneer under his moustache, that 
she might have said then, as he believed 
the period lost its solvency then, she caught 
it up and said: ‘*QOh, well,—! Perhaps 
it flowered more perfectly then!’’ And 
though we didn’t catch on ourselves exactly 
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where the point lay, we laughed like any- 
thing because Conyers looked as if he had 
the worst of it. 

There wasn’t a bit of doubt but that 
Agatha Fielding generally had the best of 
everything. So pretty a girl couldn’t have 
anything but a good time. She was the 
only girl in the house except her half-sister, 
Miss Dean, and she wasn’t in it with 
Agatha. Not at all! 

The Fielding twins, Dick and Augustus, 
kept open house every October, and some- 
times managed to get most of the class of 
’98 for a week or two. 

There were eight of the old set, counting 
the twins, and they did the best they jolly 
well knew to make us have a good time, 
but the best bit of the whole business was 
the sister. 

We were all mad with the other fellow 
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us. And she mostly was,—to one of us! 
When my time came round, I felt a little 
too top-loftical for the earth. 

And then Greer came down, and of 
course we stood by to see him go into the 
trap. He had been living on a ranch out 
West, and I suppose the contrast was pretty 
strong. He looked at Agatha,—I suppose 
if I can’t call her by her name, I can write 
it,—he thought she was too wonderful to 
be true. And she was! to all of us,— 
Conyers included. He’sa bit ahead of the 
rest of us in brains,—wrote a book once 
about his travels in Persia, or Mongolia, or 
some place! I didn’t fear any of the fel- 
lows as much as I did Conyers. That 
black pointed beard of his makes him look 
like the very devil !—along with his big 
black eyes. He’s done most things, and 
he doesn’t talk much. 

Conyers had been there before when 
Agatha was in short frocks, so he had some 
sort of acquaintance rights over the rest of 
us, though she told him the night he came 
that she had been too busy learning French 
verbs when he was there before, to remem- 
ber him. 

Miss Dean was passing just as Conyers 
told Agatha it was his good fortune to re- 
member, even if she had forgotten, and 
there was a sort of smile on her face as she 
glanced at them. She’s tall for a woman, 
and looks as if she had never opened her 
eyes. Everybody’s always awfully polite to 
her, for since her mother, Mrs. Fielding, 
died, she’s hostess. 

Miss Dean, somehow, seems very re- 
served, and a good deal older than the 
most of us. I suppose its her manner. 

Agatha wasn’t a side issue. She was 
goal and stakes, and everything generally 
combined ! 

Anybody could see that Conyer admired 
Agatha,—he’d have been blind if he 
hadn’t ; but that she should like him, that’s 
what shook us up a bit. She asked him 
to play golf that day,—the day he was 
hurt, and of course he was pleased as 
Punch, the beggar! She’d never asked 
one of us! 

Well, they went ahead to the links, and 
the rest of us loafed. Miss Dean had 
gone to walk toward the head of the lake, 
and Conyers followed ; he said he wanted 
to ask her something or other, but, some- 
how, they came back different ways. I 
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don’t suppose they quarreled, for they 
didn’t ever seem intimate enough for that. 
Anyway, she came back by the lower path 
by the lake, and she heard a child 
scream, and ran down to the edge, and 
there, right in front of her, one of the 
Jameses’ children, a little fellow in kilts, 
was going under for the second time. 
Conyers was coming around the lake to- 


_ward them, and he saw the whole thing, 


though he was too far off to be any good. 
Miss Dean, without a single word, jumped 
into the water and caught the boy as he 
came up. She could swim, all right, but 
with her heavy skirts and the bank right 
there as straight as a tree, she couldn’t get 
along. And that’s where Greer came in. 
He’d heard the child scream too, ran down 
from the links and jumped in right after 
Miss Dean. He towed them to a place 
where they could get ashore,—it was all 
rocky and steep along that side,—and 
Conyers and Agatha got there about that 
time. Conyers caught Miss Dean and 
pulled her in, and Greer put his hand on 
one of the shelving rodes to hold on until 
Conyers could take the boy from him. I 
suppose the rock had been loosened, or 
broken, or something, for just as Conyers 
caught the boy’s arm and drew him up, a 
part of it divided and smashed down on 
Greer’s shoulder, breaking his collar bone, 
bruising his arm and generally laying him 
out, 

Greer hated the fuss and said he hadn’t 
done anything beside Miss Dean, but 
nobody ever agreed with him. If Greer 
hadn’t come up at the identical moment 
he did, she and the boy would have both 
drowned beyond a doubt. Conyers said 
it made him sick. He looked like his 
grandmother’s funeral when he got there, 
but I guess it was partly because he 
couldn’t do anything himself. A man 
when he sees such a thing as that wants 
awfully to take a hand, at least I judge 
from the way we felt. 

Greer didn’t want to stay and play the 
invalid, but the twins and Miss Dean, and 
Agatha simply turned the house over for 
him—as much as he'd let them, for after 
the doctor had patched him up, and he’d 
spent a few days in his room, they put him 
on a couch in the hall where he always sat so 
he wouldn’t be lonely. He had a sort of 
levee every day. And Agatha waited on 
him hand and foot. Miss Dean was the 
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proper person, we thought, to do that, as 
she was the one Greer had saved; but she 
didn’t seem to think it her duty. She was 
all there, you know, sympathetic, and so 
on, but there wasn’t any of the min- 
istering angel about her. We jolly well 
thought she could have left Agatha free if 
she tried, but Agatha—it took us a long 


I wanted to send her a wireless 


time to get to it—she didn’t want to be free! 
She liked it! 

She was as important over it as if she 
were a nurse with a red cross badge, and 
she kept Greer so busy, as we could see— 
admiring her, that he didn’t have time to 
feel any pain. 

Miss Dean always had a bright word for 
Greer, but she was always passing by, you 
might say. Once I saw Greer’s eyes fol- 
low her—we were all in the hall—in a way 
that gave me a new idea.. Conyers saw it, 
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too, but he didn’t see that I noticed him. 
Somehow I began to make out that Greer 
fancied Miss Dean more than Agatha, and 
I wondered if Greer wasn’t just the god 
out of the machine for her. I wanted 
Agatha to catch on, for, of course, if it 
wasn’t for her pure, good nature she’d 
have been bored into blue fits. 
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message that she was an idiot. 


The rest of us sulked. Conyers—some- 
how I couldn’t place the way he felt; none 
of us ever could—looked like our professor 
of chemistry when he’d been mixing things 
to a finish. I didn’t know what Conyers 
particular compound was, but I could see 
analyzing it didn’t give him pleasure. At 
first I thought it was because Agatha was 
so interested in Greer, but something 
opened my eyes a bit. The first suspicion 
was when I saw Conyers had discovered 
that Greer was in love with Miss Dean. 
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His black eyes had a gleam about them! 
Well, I never set up for an observer, but 
I began to observe, and I discovered that 
Miss Dean could look like a princess— 
really. 

One evening, we had just gone into the 
hall from dinner, and Greer was on his 
couch near the fire, with Agatha hovering 
near him like a white butterfly—Conyers 
asked Miss Dean to sing. He spoke ina 
rather low voice, and as I was sitting near 
I happened to hear him under the chatter 
—everybody was talking at once, and I 
was surprised, for I didn’t know Miss 
Dean could sing a note. Agatha sings, 
but I’d as soon expect the Sphinx to sing 
as her half-sister. ; 

She turned around when Conyers asked 
her, and I got another surprise. She 
didn’t look like the same woman; her eyes 
like cut steel, and a smile so far off and 
contemptuous, I think if Pd been Con- 
yers I’d have shaken in my shoes. She 
looked superb! Knocked out my old idea 
of her. Expression has a lot to do with 
faces, and hers always looked as if every 
bit had been covered up; but when Con- 
yers spoke, very harmlessly, I thought her 
face was simply transformed, like fire play- 
ing over all. 

It was just for a second, and when she 
spoke her voice was quite soft and indif- 
ferent. 

«I never sing now—except for my 
friends.’ It floored me! She said it as 
simple as you’d say ‘*Good morning.’’ 
Conyers sat looking at her, stroking his 
beard, and he didn’t seem surprised. 

«Then I can never —’ He began 
looking straight into her eyes, as I could 
see over the top of my paper. Jenkins 
was telling his automobile story for the 
seventh time, and the others were trying 
to hurry him up by applauding before the 
right time. 

‘« You are my brothers’ guest,’’ she in- 
terrupted, and bending her head slightly, 
she got up and went across the hall to 
where the others were. 

That was my introduction to the affair, 
and there was a sort of fatality about the 
way; I kept on getting sequels to it. It 
came about time and again, that I’d hear 
them say things, and I must say I was 
curious, but if there’s anything low and 
sneaking, I’ve always thought it was caves- 
dropping! But what in Beelzebub are 
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you to do when you can’t help yourself? 

The very next day, as I came downstairs 
on my way to the boy’s room to clean my gun, 
—they’d told me it was a disgrace, —I heard 
Greer ask Miss Dean if she would sing him 
something. He was alone, for a wonder, 
and I can’t imagine how he knew she sang, 
but he asked her. She hesitated a bit, and 
he noticed it, and said quickly: ‘‘If 
you’d rather not—’’ ‘Qh, I will,’’ she 
said, smiling, but she looked as white as a 
sheet of paper. I went on to the den and 
left the door open, —I don’t call that eaves- 
dropping,—and she sat down at the piano, 
and with a short prelude began to sing. 
I don’t remember what she sang. —Good 
Lord ! it was her voice, the words didn’t 
matter. It reminded you of nightingales 
and velvet, and all the fine things you’d 
ever wanted to do and be, and how far 
you’d missed them! Then I saw Conyers. 
He came walking round the house and 
stopped right in line with the window and 
stood there like a stone image. He knew 
it was Miss Dean singing ;—he recognized 
it all right ! I don’t know why, but I be- 
gan to feel sorry for Conyers. 

The next day Agatha played chess with 
Greer. It was raining like fury, and we all 
sat round and watched Agatha. Greer 
didn’t look as if he understood his luck ; 
he seemed to be up against something or 
other, and thinking hard. Miss Dean had 
a headache, and didn’t come down to 
luncheon. Well, after luncheon I was so 
beastly bored with the other fellows, and 
so angry with Agatha about the duel she 
kept up with Greer, that I went into the 
library and rooted out a book and a com- 
fortable chair, moved round behind the cur- 
tains in the bay window, and prepared to 
go to sleep. As I said, the curtains 
screened me from the rest of the room, and 
I didn’t think it necessary,—who would ? 
—when I heard the door open, to sing out, 
«Here am I!’’ like that talkative bird 
in the boy’s pocket in the second reader. 
But before I knew it, I wished I had! 
Some one else came in and shut the door, 
and I heard Conyers say: ‘‘ You needn’t 
get up to go away, Margaret! I mean to 
talk to you. My mouth fairly fell open, 
and Miss Dean’s voice was simply frozen. 
«You have no right to speak to me at 
all!’ she said, ‘‘ Kindly open the door.” 
«I will not !’’ Conyers said furiously. 

I own I was never more curious and ut- 
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terly dumfounded in all my short and simple 
years, but I’d nevertheless have given any- 
thing short of my head to get outof the box 
Iwasin! If they stood still and merely 
fired blank cartridges at each other and 
didn’t prowl !—But, in exciting scenes on 
the stage, actors always prowl,—go ranting 
round all over the place with their hands 
in the breasts of their buttoned up coats, 
and make all sorts of discoveries. Well, I 
simply had to chance it, and hear every 
word! If they found me—I calculated 
when the next train would leave. 

«< You are writing to Greer?’’ Conyers 
went on behind me, his voice as hard as 
nails, and I thought he was pretty imperti- 
nent. Shedidn’tsayaword. ‘‘Isaw him 
write a note to you,’’ Conyers was kind 
enough to explain, ‘‘ and slip it into a book 
and send it to you. Quite a charming 
idea, —romantic, deeply original! ’’ *‘ Don’t 
sneer at Mr. Greer,’’ she said clearly, ‘‘ he 
is worth a thousand of such men as you!” 

That was straight from the shoulder, if 
anything ever was, and I fairly ached to 
see how Conyers took it. ‘I don’t doubt 
you are right,’ he said. ‘‘ Mr. Greer is 
everything I am not, and therefore I sup- 
pose you are going to marry him !’’ There 
was a silence you could have cut with a 
knife. ‘*Why don’t you tell me? I 
might be the first to hear it,—for old 
acquaintance sake!’’ Somehow Miss 
Dean seemed to think this the last straw, for 
her voice, for all is was so low, was so 
passionate I would hardly have recognized 
it. ‘<I would no more marry Mr. Greer 
than I would marry you!’’ <‘ And that is 
as strong as you can put it, is it? ” ‘‘ Yes, 
—quite as strong.” ‘And yet, I remem- 
ber—’’ Conyers began and then stopped 
dead as if he had seen a ghost. ‘* You 
remember, you mean, when I used to be in 
love with you,’’ she said steadily. I 
squirmed and prayed for help. 

‘ĮI am not blaming you,’’ she protested 
politely. ‘‘I said, at first, I took you az 
pied de la lettre. And when you didn’t 
write, and the boys spoke in their letters 
of how popular and gay you were,—that 
you were engaged to some pretty girl, —I 
cared. Yes, I cared a good deal.” She 
spoke reflectively and casually, and I won- 
dered just how Conyers felt. 

«I had a good deal of faith in human 
nature,’’ Miss Dean went on, ‘‘ and it took 
some time for me to understand how little 
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it all had meant to you. I had two or 
three letters and a ring you’d given me, 
but I knew it would be silly to send them 
back to you when you'd forgotten the 
whole episode—so I dropped them in the 
lake.’’? She was talking as quietly as you 
please in that slow, rich voice of hers, and 
I didn’t lose a word. ‘‘ Margaret—’’ 
Conyers tried to speak, but she interrupted. 
‘ Wait, please! I want to explain to you 
why it isn’t necessary, as I told you the 
other day, for you to feel that you owe me 
any apology.’’ Her voice stung. ‘‘ You’ve 
been of such service to me! I’m grateful. 
It’s enabled me to grow beyond myself of 
that time—my very crude and impression- 
able self. I could no more care for you 
now,’’ her voice rang with a decision, 
‘than I could be that girl again !”’ 

I thought Conyers deserved an uncom- 
mon kicking, but I felt a little sorry for him. 
‘ I didn’t know I had entirely gotten over 
it,” Miss Dean continued. ‘‘ Until I saw 
you flirting with Agatha I had supposed 
Pd always care for you—that one couldn’t 
put such a thing—when it had meant 
something—aside; but when I saw you 
passing on to her, what you had given me 
—why, then I knew just what I had been 
saved from, what you’d saved me from!” 
‘c So I have been your preserver from the 
fate of being my wife?’’ he said, laughing 
disagreeably. ‘‘From being a very un- 
happy woman,’’ she corrected. There 
was a long silence, and then I heard her 
walk across the room to the door. ‘‘ Wait! 
Just one moment!” he begged, and I could 
hear his quick steps as he got in front of her. 
s: You say you are not the same woman 
—that you couldn’t be the one you used 
to be. Couldn’t you, can’t you, look at 
my side and see that I have changed—that 
I’m not the same person I was?’’ He 
spoke persuasively, gently, as if things 
still hung in the balance, though it seemed 
to me they had been very carefully weighed 
and found wanting. ‘‘No. You're older. 
It’s rather a habit with you now, before it 
was an impulse.” ‘‘The one impulse I 
can’t outgrow, Margaret!’’ 

Apparently she shrugged her shoulders, 
for he said quickly: ‘‘If you are thinking 
of Agatha—’’ he broke off impatiently. 
‘‘She’s outside the question—merely a 
pretty, silly sort of a girl” (Pd like to 
give him one for that!) ‘‘and of a type 
that could no more be interested in 
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me than I in her. One 
a girl like her for each 
ment—but when one’s in love with a 
woman, and has been a cad to her, and 
can’t apologize without being more so, and 
is so bitterly ashamed that he’d like for 
her to trample on him—that’s different.’’ 

My nerves were so unstrung between a 
sneaking sort of sympathy for Conyers 
and a hearty wish that he would get out 
before I was discovered, that I felt a per- 
fect wreck. 

‘‘T’ve been ashamed to the dust for six 
years,’’ Conyers went on. ‘‘At first I 
thought less and less about it and meant 
merely a summer flirtation, each of us 
would forget, and then, just before I 
graduated, something happened to put a 
new light on things—too late for it to make 
any difference. One of my classmates—a 
fellow whose father had made a lot of money 
as a ward politician and had handed down 
the money and the manners of the ward to 
his son—got to talking about a girl he’d 
met during his last vacation out West, 
and been engaged to. He went back to 
college and forgot all about her, he said, 
saw somebody else he liked better, and got 
so he didn’t open the girl’s letters. She 
wrote every week for a long time. He 
picked up a handful of letters out of his 
drawer and studied the dates, laughing a 
little—they were six or seven months 
back—and then he tossed them over to 
me. ‘Conyers, you are going in for 
writing you say, I’ll make you a present 
of them!’ Conyers paused. ‘‘I recom- 
mended the chap. Hewasacad!’’ ‘‘What 
did you say ?’’ Miss Dean asked, and her 
voice had a tone of interest she couldn’t 
keep out. ‘‘I didn’t say anything,’’ Con- 
yers answered. ‘‘I punched his head 
until the other fellows—there was a crowd 
of us in his rooms—pulled me off, and then 
I felt sick—sick with shame that he and 
I were in the same boat, but I didn’t 
have any right to sit in judgment on him.”’ 

Another long pause. ‘It’s been a long 
expiation,’’? I heard him say at last, ‘‘the 
sort of one that will sting as long as a man’s 
memory lasts.) But I want you to know 
—now that I’ve at last a chance to tell 
you—that the girl I was too brutally a fool 
to appreciate six years ago, is the woman 
I love now, when it doesn’t matter to any 
one but me.”’ 

I know anybody would say I could have 
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put my fingers in my ears, but I'll be 
blessed if I could! Just let anybody 
try it, that thinks so, and he’ll blamed 
well find out! I fairly hung on by my 
eyelids to hear what Miss Dean would say 
next. ‘‘I don’t know why you tell 
me this,’’ she said in a very low voice, 
rather nervous, I thought, but I was under 
such a strain myself! ‘‘ It’s because I love 
you ’’—he said that much-used set of 
words just as if they were originally his, 
and they really made an impression,—on 
me! I could see he was in earnest. —*‘ It 
doesn’t give me any rights. It’s the per- 
fect revenge for you,—the very essence ! 
I’m aware of the justice that I’ve got to 
suffer,—as I’ve been suffering all these 
years,—with shame. But now it’s worse, 
not the loss of my self respect only, but 
you!’’ ‘Don’t feel that,’’ she said low 
and quickly. ‘‘It is horrible,—that I 
should want revenge! It is all over, and 
should never have been discussed.’’ ‘‘ Ah, 
—!’’ he said gently. ‘‘Then, good-by !”’ 

I wanted to send her a wireless message 
that she was an idiot! Somehow I wanted 
to back Conyers! It seemed to me it was 
a lot finer for him to acknowledge his sins, 
—play alone hand without any trumps in 
telling her. But women—! 

‘ You're going?’’ she said. ‘‘ Yes.” 
‘« I —I—’ Then there was a little com- 
motion like something falling, and I heard 
Conyers spring forward and say:—‘‘ Mar- 
garet !’? in a way that showed he was 
badly frightened, and he smashed a vase 
and poured water over the carpet, and I 
judged from my rack of suspense that she 
had fainted ; and when I heard him say: 
‘‘Darling,’’ I did put my fingers in my 
ears,—it looked a little too mean to listen 
when she couldn’t ! 

I sat there a mortal hour, it seemed to 
me, and St. Anthony and his old gridiron 
was a feather bed to my state! I could hear 
them talking in a muffled sort of way, and 
I felt Greer wasn’t in it. Then, I heard 
the door open with a loud click, and I 
felt at liberty to unfasten my ears. It 
was Agatha. ‘‘Well,’’ she cried, and I 
grinned. I have an imagination as well 
as ears. 

“Don’t you think Pd make a good 
brother, Agatha?’’ Conyers demanded 
triumphantly. Agatha gave a little shriek. 
‘©The best ever !’’ she said, delightfully. 
We were all pleased, —not including Greer ! 
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AATER, it was all explained. 
73 Mr. Grey, looking like an- 
other man, came into the 
room where I was endeav- 
j oring to soothe his startled 
daughter and devour in 
secret my own joy; taking the sweet girl 
in his arms, he said, with a calm ignoring 
of my presence, at which I secretly 
smiled :— 

«c This is the happiest moment of my 
existence, Helen. I feel as if I had recov- 
ered you from the brink of the grave.’’ 

«Me? Why, I have never been so ill 
as that.’’ 

‘I know; but I have felt as if you were 
doomed ever since I heard, or thought I 
heard, in this city, and under no ordinary 
circumstances, the peculiar cry which 
haunts our house on the eve of any great 
misfortune. I will not apologize for my 
fears ; you know that I have good cause 
for them, but to-day, only to-day, I have 
heard from the lips of the most arrant 
knave I have even known, that this cry 
sprang from himself with intent to deceive 
me. He knew my weakness; knew the 
cry ; he was in Darlington manor when 
Cecilia died ; and, wishing to startle me 
into dropping something which I held, 
made use of his ventriloquial powers (he 
had been a mountebank once, poor 
wretch), and, with such effect, that I have 
not been a happy man since, notwithstand- 
ing your daily improvement and continued 
promise of recovery. But I am happy 
now, relieved and joyful; and this mis- 
erable being,—would you like to hear his 
story? Are you strong enough for any- 
thing so tragic? He is a thief and a mur- 
derer, but he has feelings, and his life has 


been a curious one, and strangely inter- 
woven with ours. Do you care to hear 
about it? He is the man who stole our 
diamond.’’ 

My patient uttered a little cry. 

‘Q, tell me,’’ she entreated, excited, 
but not unhealthfully ; while I was in an 
anguish of curiosity I could with difficulty 
conceal, 

Mr. Grey turned with courtesy towards 
me and asked if a few family details would 
bore me. I smiled and assured him to 
the contrary. At which he settled himself 
in the chair he liked best and began a tale 
which I will permit myself to present to you 
complete and from other points of view 
than his own. 

Some five years before, one of the great 
diamonds of the world was offered for sale 
in an Eastern market. Mr. Grey, who 
stopped at no expense in the gratification 
of his taste in this direction, immediately 
sent his agent to Egypt to examine this 
stone, and if he discovered it to be all that 
was claimed for it, and within the reach of 
a wealthy commoner’s purse, to buy it. 
Upon inspection, it was found to be all that 
was claimed with one exception. In 
the center of one of the facets was a flaw, 
but, as this was considered to mark the 
diamond, and rather add to than detract 
from its value as a traditional stone, with 
many historical associations, it was finally 
purchased by Mr. Grey and placed among 
his treasures in his manor-house in Kent. 
Never a suspicious man, he took delight in 
exhibiting this acquisition to such of his 
friends and acquaintances as were likely to 
feel any interest in it, and it was not an 
uncommon thing for him to allow it to pass 
from hand to hand while he pottered over 
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his other treasures and displayed this and 
that to such as had no eyes for the dia- 
mond. 

It was after one such occasion that he 
found, on taking the stone in his hand to re- 
place it in the safe he had had built for it in 
one of his cabinets, that it did not strike his 
eye with its usual force and brilliancy, and 
on examining it closely, he discovered the 
absence of the tell-tale flaw. Struck with 
dismay, he submitted it to a still more rigid 
inspection, when he found that what he 
held was not even a diamond, but a worth- 
less bit of glass, which had been substituted 
by some cunning knave for his invaluable 
gem. | 

For the moment his humiliation almost 
equaled his sense of loss ; he had been so 
often warned of the danger he ran in letting 
so priceless an object pass around under 
all eyes but his own. His wife and friends 
had prophesied some such loss as this, not 
once, but many times, and he had always 
laughed at their fears, saying that he knew 
his friends, and that there was not a scamp 
amongst them. But now he saw it proved 
that even the intuition of a man well versed 
in human nature is not always infallible, 
and, ashamed of his past laxness and more 
ashamed yet of the doubts which this ex- 
perience called up in regard to all his 
friends, he shut up the false stone with his 
usual care and buried his loss in his own 
bosom, till he could sift his impressions 
and recall with some degree of probability 
the circumstances under which this ex- 
change could have becn made. 

It had not becn made that evening. Of 
this he was positive. The only persons 
present on this occasion were friends of 
such standing and repute that suspicion in 
their regard was simply monstrous. When 
and to whom, then, had he shown the 
diamond last? Alas, it had been a long 
month since he had shown the jewel. 
Cecilia, his youngest daughter, had died in 
the interim; therefore his mind had not been 
on jewels. A month!—time for his precious 
diamond to have been carried back to the 
East! Time for it to have been re-cut! 
Surely it was lost to him forever unless he 
could immediately locate the person who 
had robbed him of it. 

But this promised difficulties. He could 
not remember just what persons he had 
entertained on that especial day in his little 
hall of cabinets, and, when he did succeed 
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in getting a list of them from his butler, he 
was by no means sure that it included the 
full number of his guests. His own 
memory was execrable, and in short he 
had but few facts to offer to the discreet 
agent sent up from Scotland Yard one 
morning to hear his complaint and act 
secretly in his interests. He could give 
him carte blanche to carry on his inquiries 
in the diamond market, but little else. 
And while this seemed to satisfy the agent, 
it did not lead to any gratifying result to 
himself, and he had thoroughly made up 
his mind to swallow his loss and say noth- 
ing about it, when one day a‘young cousin 
of his living in great style in an adjoining 
county, informed him that in some mysteri- 
ous way he had lost from his collection of 
arms a unique and highly priced stiletto 
of Italian workmanship. 

Startled by this coincidence, Mr. Grey 
ventured upon a question or so which led 
to his cousin’s confiding to him the fact that 
this article had disappeared after a large 
supper given by him to a number of friends 
and gentlemen from London. This piece 
of knowledge still further coinciding with 
his own experience, caused Mr. Grey to 
ask for a list of his guests, in the hope of 
finding among them one who had been in 
his own house. 

His cousin, quite unsuspicious of the 
motives underlying this request, hastened 
to write out this list, and together they 
pored over the names, crossing out such 
as were absolutely above suspicion. When 
they had reached the end of the list, but 
two names remained uncrossed. One was 
that of a rattle-pated youth who had come 
in the wake of a highly reputed connection 
of theirs, and the other that of an Ameri- 
can tourist who gave all the evidences of 
great wealth and had presented letters to 
leading men in London which had insured 
him attentions not usually accorded to 
foreigners. This man’s name was Fair- 
brother, and the moment Mr. Grey heard 
it, he recalled the fact that an American 
with a peculiar name, but with a reputation 
for wealth, had been among his guests on 
the suspected evening. 

Hiding the effect produced upon him 
by this discovery, he placed his finger on 
this name and begged his cousin to look up 
its owner’s antecedents and present repu- 
tation in America; but not content with 
this, he sent his own agent over to New 
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York—whither, as he soon learned, this 
gentlemen had returned. The result was 
an apparent vindication of the suspected 
American. He was found to be a well- 
known citizen of the great metropolis, 
moving in the highest circles and with a 
reputation for wealth won by an extraordi- 
nary business instinct. 

To be sure he had not always enjoyed 
these distinctions. Like many another 
self-made man, he had risen from a menial 
position in a western mining camp, to be 
the owner of a mine himself and so up 
through the various gradations of a success- 
ful life to a position among the foremost 
business men of New York. In all these 
changes he had maintained a name for 
honest, if not generous, dealing. He 
lived in great style, had married and was 
known to have but one extravagant fancy. 
This was for the unique and curious in art, 
a taste which, if report spoke true, cost 
him many thousands each year. 

This last was the only clause in the re- 
port which pointed in any way towards 
this man being the possible abstractor of 
the Great Mogul, as Mr. Grey’s famous 
diamond was called, and the latter was too 
just a man and too much of a fancier in 
this line himself to let a fact of this kind 
weigh against the favorable nature of the 
rest. So he recalled his agent, double- 
locked his cabinets and eontinued to con- 
fine his display of valuables to articles 
which did not suggest jewels. ‘Thus three 
years passed, when one day he heard men- 
tion made of a wonderful diamond which 
had been seen in New York. From its 
description he gathered that it must be the 
one surreptitiously abstracted from his 
cabinet, and when, after some careful in- 
quiries, he learned that the name of its 
possessor was Fairbrother, he awoke to his 
old suspicions and determined to probe 
this mysterious matter to the bottom. But 
secretly. He still had too much consid- 
eration to attack a man in high position 
without full proof. 

Knowing of no one he could trust with 
so delicate an inquiry as this had now be- 
come, he decided to undertake it himself, 
and for this purpose embraced the first 
opportunity to cross the water. He took 
his daughter with him because he had re- 
solved never to let his one remaining child 
out of his sight. But she knew nothing 
of his plans or reason for travel. No one 
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did. Indeed, only his lawyer and the 
police were aware of the loss of his dia- 
mond. 

His first surprise on landing was to learn 
that Mr. Fairbrother, of whose marriage he 
had heard, had quarrelled with his wife 
and that in the separation which had oc- 
curred, the diamond had fallen to her share 
and was consequently in her possession at 
the present moment. 

This changed matters, and Mr. Grey’s 
only thought now was to surprise her with the 
diamond on her person and by one glance 
assure himself that it was indeed the Great 
Mogul. Since Mrs. Fairbrother was re- 
poited to be a beautiful woman and a great 
society belle, he saw no reason why he 
should not meet her publicly, and that very 
soon. He therefore allowed himself to 
accept invitations and attend theaters and 
balls, though his daughter had suffered 
from her voyage and was not able to ac- 
company him. But, alas! he soon learned 
that Mrs. Fairbrother was never seen with 
her diamond and, one evening after an in- 
troduction at the opera, that she never 
talked about it. So there he was balked 
on the very threshold of his enterprise, 
and, recognizing the fact, was preparing to 
take his now seriously ailing daughter 
south, when he received an invitation toa 
ball of such a select character that he de- 
cided to remain to it, in the hope that 
Mrs. Fairbrother would be tempted to put 
on all her splendor for so magnificent a 
function and thus gratify him with a sight 
of his own diamond. During the days 
that intervened he saw her several times 
and very soon decided that, in spite of her 
reticence in regard to this gem, she was 
not sufficiently in her husband’s confidence 
to know the secret of its real ownership. 
This encouraged him to attempt piquing 
her into wearing the diamond on this 
occasion. He talked of precious stones 
and finally of his own, declaring that he 
had a connoisseur’s eye for a fine diamond, 
but had seen none as yet in America to 
compete with a specimen or two he had 
in his own cabinets. Her eye flashed at 
this and, though she said nothing, he felt 
sure that her presence at Mr. Ramsdell’s 
house would be enlivened by her great 
jewel. 

So much for Mr. Grey’s attitude in this 
matter up to the night of the ball. It is 
interesting enough, but that of Abner 
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Fairbrother is more interesting and much 
more serious. 

His was indeed the hand which had 
abstracted the diamond from Mr. Grey’s 
collection. Under ordinary conditions he 
was an honest man. He prized his good 
name and would not willingly risk it, but 
he had little real conscience, and once his 
passions were aroused nothing short of the 
object desired would content him. At 
once forceful and subtle, he had at his 
command infinite resources, which his 
wandering and eventful life had heightened 
almost to the point of genius. He saw this 
stone, and at once felt an inordinate desire 
to possess it. He had coveted other men’s 
treasures before, but not as he coveted 
this. What had been longing in other 
cases was mania in this. There was a 
woman in America whom he loved. She 
was beautiful and she was splendor-loving. 
To see her with this glory on her breast 
would be worth almost any risk which his 
imagination could picture at the moment. 
Before the diamond had left his hand he 
had made up his mind to have it for his 
own. He knew that it could not be 
bought, so he set about obtaining it by an 
act he did not hesitate to acknowledge to 
himself as criminal. But he did not act 
without precautions. Having a keen 
eye and a proper sense of size and color, 
he carried away from his first view of it a 
true image of the stone, and when he was 
next admitted to Mr. Grey’s cabinet room 
he had the means provided for deceiving 
the owner whose character he had sounded. 

Notwithstanding this he might have 
failed in his daring attempt if he had not 
been favored by a circumstance no one 
could have foreseen. A daughter of the 
house, Cecilia by name, lay critically ill at 
the time, and Mr. Grey’s attention was 
more or less distracted. Still the proba- 
bilities are that he would have noticed 
something amiss with the stone when he 
came to restore it to its place, if just as he 
took it in his hand there had not risen in 
the air without a wierd and wailing cry 
which at once seized upon the imagination 
of the dozen gentlemen present, and so 
nearly prostrated their host that he thrust 
the box he held unopened into the safe 
and fell upon his knecs, a totally unnerved 
man, crying: — 

«The banshee! 
daughter will die !’’ 


the banshee! My 
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Another hand than his locked the safe 
and dropped the key into the distracted 
father’s pocket. 

Thus a superhuman daring conjoined 
with a special intervention of fate had made 
the enterprise a successful one; and Fair- 
brother, believing more than ever in his 
star, carried this invaluable jewel back with 
him to New York. The stiletto—well, the 
taking of that was a folly, for which he had 
never ceased to blush. He had not stolen 
it; he would not steal so inconsiderable an 
object. He had merely put it in his pocket 
when he saw it forgotten, passed over, 
given to him as it were. That the risk, 
contrary to that involved in the taking of 
the diamond, was far in excess of the grat- 
ification obtained, he realized almost im- 
mediately, but having made the break, and 
acquired the curio, he spared himself all 
further thought of the consequences, and 
presently resumed his old life in New York, 
none the worse to all appearances for these 
escapades from virtue and his usual course 
of fair and open dealing. 

But he was soon the worse from the jeal- 
ousy of the wife which his new possession had 
possibly won for him. She had answered all 
his expectations as mistress of his home and 
the exponent of his wealth; and for a year, 
nay, for two, he had been perfectly happy. 
Indeed he had been more than that, he 
had been triumphant, especially on that 
memorable evening when, after a cautious 
delay of months, he had dared to pin that 
unapproachable sparkler to her breast and 
present her thus bedecked to the smart set 
—her whom his talents, and especially his 
far-reaching business talents, had made 
his own, 

Recalling the old days of barter and sale 
across the pine counter in Colorado, he 
felt that his star rode high, and for a time 
was satisfied with his wife’s magnificence 
and the prestige she gave his establish- 
ment. But pride is not all even to a man 
of his daring ambition. Gradually he be- 
gan to realize, first, that she was indifferent 
to him, next, that she despised him, and, 
lastly, that she hated him. She had dozens 
at her fect, any of whom was more agrec- 
able to her than her own husband ; and, 
though he could not put his finger on any 
definite fault, he soon wearied of a beauty 
that only glowed for others, and made up 
his mind to part with her rather than let 
his heart be eaten out by inappeasable 
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longing for what his own good sense told 
him would never be his. 

Yet, being naturally generous, he was 
satisfied with a separation, and, finding it 
impossible to think of her as other than 
extravagantly fed, waited on and clothed, 
he allowed her a good share of his fortune 
with the one proviso, that she should not 
disgrace him. But the diamond she stole, 
or rather carried off in her naturally high 
handed manner with the rest of her jewels. 
He had never given it to her. She knew 
the value he set on it but not how he 
came by it, and would have worn it quite 
freely if he had not very soon given her to 
understand that the pleasure of doing so 
ceased when she left his house. As she 
could not be seen in it without occasioning 
public remark, she was forced, though 
much against her will, to heed his wishes, 
and enjoy its brilliancy in private. But 
once, when he was out of town, she dared 
to appear with this fortune on her breast, 
and again, while on a visit west, and her 
husband heard of it. 

Mr. Fairbrother had had the jewel set to 
suit him, not in Florence, as he had said, 
but by a skilful workman he had picked 
up in great poverty in a remote corner of 
Williamsburg. Always in dread of some 
complication, he had provided himself with 
a second facsimile in paste, this time of an 
astonishing brightness, and this facsimile 
he caused to be set precisely like the true 
stone. Then he gave the workman a 
thousand dollars and sent him back to 
Switzerland. This imitation in paste .he 
showed nobody, but he kept it always in 
his pocket, why, he hardly knew. Mean- 
time, he had one confidant, not of his 
crime, but of his sentiments towards his 
wife, and the determination he had secretly 
made to proceed to extremities if she con- 
tinued to disobey him. 

This was a man of his own age or older, 
who had known him in his early days, and 
had followed all his fortunes. He had been 
the master of Fairbrother then, but he was 
his servant now, and as devoted to his in- 
terests as if they were his own,—which 
they were, in away. For eighteen years 
he had stood at the latter’s right hand, 
satisfied to look no further, but, for the 
last three, his glances had strayed a foot or 
two beyond his master, and taken in his 
master’s wife. 

The feelings which this man had for 
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Mrs. Fairbrother were peculiar. She was 
a mere adjunct to her great lord, but she 
was a very gorgeous one, and, while he 
could not imagine himself doing anything 
to thwart him whose bread he ate, and to 
whose rise he had himself contributed, yet 
if he could remain true to him without in- 
juring her, he would account himself 
happy. The day came when he had to 
decide between them, and, against all 
chances, against his own preconceived no- 
tion of what he would do under these cir- 
cumstances, he chose to consider her. 

This day came when in the midst of 
growing complacency and an intense inter- 
est in some new scheme which demanded 
all his powers, Abner Fairbrother learned 
from the papers, that Mr. Grey, of English 
Parliamentary fame, had arrived in New 
York on an indefinite visit. As no cause 
was assigned for the same beyond a natural 
desire on the part of this eminent states- 
man to see this great country, Mr. Fair- 
brother’s fears reached a sudden climax, 
and he saw himself ruined and forever dis- 
graced if the diamond now so unhappily 
out of his hands should fall under the eyes 
of its owner, whose seeming quiet under its 
loss had not for a moment deceived him. 
Waiting only long enough to make sure 
that the distinguished foreigner was likely 
to accept social attentions, and so in all 
probability would be brought in contact 
with Mrs, Fairbrother, he sent her by his 
devoted servant a peremptory message, in 
which he demanded back his diamond ; 
and, upon her refusing to heed this, fol- 
lowed it up by another, in which he ex- 
pressly stated that if she took it out of the 
safe deposit in which he had been told she 
was wise enough to keep it, or wore it so 
much as once during the next three 
months, she would pay for her presumption 
with her life. 

This was no idle threat, though she 
chose to regard it as such, laughing in the 
old servant’s face and declaring that she 
would run the risk if the notion seized her. 
But the notion did not seem to seize her 
at once, and her husband was beginning 
to take heart when he heard of the great 
ball about to be given by the Ramsdells 
and realized that if she were going to be 
tempted to wear the diamond at all, it 
would be at this brilliant function given in 
honor of the one man he had most cause 
to fear in the whole world, 
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His man seeing the emotion he was 
under, watched him closely. They had 
both been on the point of starting for New 
Mexico to visit a mine in which Mr. Fair- 
brother was interested, and he waited with 
inconceivable anxiety to see if his master 
would change his plans. Evidently he did 
not, for his preparations went on and, three 
days before the ball, they started. But on 
reaching the first stop, Mr. Fairbrother, 
without any explanations, took a room at 
a hotel, saying he was tired and that he 
was going to bed for forty-eight hours, — 
this to the clerk at the office, with a per- 
emptory injunction that he should not be 
disturbed. But to his man he said that 
he was going back to New York to obtain 
his diamond from Mrs. Fairbrother. As 
the means he would probably have to em- 
ploy might not be to his credit, the other 
was to take his place in his room and pass 
himself off as Fairbrother. If on the lat- 
ter’s return he found that the subterfuge 
had been successful and his absence had not 
been discovered, he would hand the other 
over a check which would make him an 
independent man at once. 

The latter knew what this all meant. He 
understood what was in his master’s mind 
as well as if he had taken him into his full 
confidence, and openly accepted his part 
of the business with seeming alacrity even, 
to the point of supplying Fairbrother with 
suitable references as to the ability of one 
James Wellgood to fill a waiter’s place at 


the most fashionable function. It was not 
the first he had given him. Seventeen 
years before he had written the same 


minus the last phrase. But that was when 
he was the master and Fairbrother the 
man. But he did not mean to play the 
part laid out for him, for all his apparent 
acquiescence. No sooner had the New 
York millionaire passed out of the base- 
ment door than he donned his oldest suit 
and followed him. Riding in another car, 
and denying himself everything likely to 
bring him into contact with his master, he 
entered Jersey City on the same train and 
crossed on the same ferry boat. Skilful 
in just such work, he managed to keep 
sufficiently near the unsuspicious Fair- 
brother in his passage up the city, to be 
almost at his heels when this owner of one 
of New York’s most notable mansions en- 
tered with a spruce air the doors of a 
prominent caterer, 
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Understanding the plot now and having 
everything to fear for his mistress, he 
walked the streets some hours in a state of 
great indecision. ‘Then he went up to her 
apartment. But he had no sooner come 
within sight of it than a sense of disloyalty 
struck him and he slunk away only to come 
sidling back when it was too late and she 
had started for the ball. 

Trembling with apprehension, but still 
strangely divided in his impulses, —wish- 
ing to serve master and mistress both with- 
out disloyalty to the one or injury to the 
other, he hesitated and argued with him- 
self till his fears for the latter drove him to 
Mr. Ramsdell’s house. 

The night was a stormy one. The 
heaviest snow of the season was falling, 
with a high gale blowing down the Sound. 
As he approached the house which as we 
know is one of the modern ones in the 
Riverside district, he felt his heart fail 
him. But as he came nearer and got the 
full effect of glancing lights, seductive 
music and the cheery bustle of crowding 
carriages, he saw in his mind’s eye such a 
picture of his beautiful mistress threatened, 
unknown to herself, in a quarter she little 
realized, that he lost all sense of what had 
hitherto deterred him and making then 
and there his great choice, looked about 
for the entrance, with the full intention of 
seeing and warning her. 

But this, he presently perceived, was 
totally impracticable. He could neither 
go to her nor expect her to come to him; 
meanwhile time was passing, and if his 
master were there— The thought made 
his head turn dizzy, and situated as he 
was, among the carriages, he might have 
been run over in his confusion if his eyes 
had not suddenly fallen on a lighted win- 
dow, the shade of which had been left up 
through inadvertence or by some caprice 
of those within. 

Within this window, which was only a 
few feet above his head, stood the glowing 
image of a woman clad in pink and spark- 
ling with jewels. Her face was turned 
from him, but he recognized her splendor 
as that of the one woman who could never 
be too gorgeous for his taste; and alive to 
this unexpected opportunity, he made for 
this window with the intention of shouting 
up at her and so attracting her attention. 

But this proved futile, and, driven at 
last to the end of his resources, he tore 
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out a slip of paper from his note-book and, 
in the dark and with the blinding snow in 
‘his eyes, wrote the few broken sentences 
which he thought would best warn her, 
without compromising his master. The 
means he took to reach her with this note 
I have already related. As soon as he saw 
it in her hands he fled the place and took 
the first train back to the town where his 
master had left him, trembling, old, and 
suffering more than that master did when 
he joined him a few days later with blood 
on his conscience. | 

Such is the real explanation of the well- 
nigh unintelligible scrawl found in Mrs. 
Fairbrother’s hand after herdeath. Asto 
the one which left Miss Grey’s bedside for 
this same house, it was, alike in the writing 
and sending, the loving freak of a very 
sick but tender-hearted girl. She had 
noted the look with which Mr. Grey had 
left her and, in her delirious state, thought 
that a line in her own hand would convince 
him of her good condition and make it 
possible for him to enjoy the evening. She 
was, however, too much afraid of her nurse 
to write it openly, and though we never 
found that scrawl, it was doubtless not very 
different in appearance from the one with 
which I had confounded it. The man to 
whom it was entrusted stopped for too many 
warming drinks on his way for itever to 
have reached Mr. Ramsdell’s house. He 
did noteven return home that night, and 
when he did put in an appearance the next 
morning, he was dismissed. 

This takes me back to the ball and Mrs. 
Fairbrother. She had never had much 
fear of her husband till she received his old 
servant’s note in the peculiar manner 
already mentioned. This, coming through 
the night and the wet and with all the 
marks of hurry upon it, did impress her 
greatly and led her to take the first means 
which offered of ridding herself of her 
dangerous ornament. The story of this 
we know. 

Meanwhile, a burning heart and a 
scheming brain were keeping up their 
deadly work a few paces off under the im- 
passive aspect and active movements of the 
caterer’s newly-hired waiter. Abner Fair- 
brother, whose real character no one had 
ever been able to sound, unless it was the 
man who had known him in his days of 
struggle, was one of those dangerous men 
who can conceal under a still brow and a 
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noiseless manner the most violent passions 
and the most desperate resolves. He was 
angry with his wife, who was deliberately 
jeopardizing his good name, and he had 
come there to kill her if he found her 
flaunting the diamond in Mr. Grey’s eyes; 
and though no one could have detected 
any change in his look and manner as he 
passed through the room where these two 
were standing, the doom of that fair 
woman was struck when he saw the eager 
scrutiny and indescribable air of recogni- 
tion with which this long defrauded gentle- 
man eyed his own diamond. 

He had meant to attack her openly, 
seize the diamond, fling it at Mr. Grey’s 
feet, and then kill himself. That had been 
his plan. But when he found, after a 
round or two among the guests, that no- 
body looked at him, and nobody recog- 
nized the well-known millionaire in the au- 
tomaton-like figure with the formally ar- 
ranged whisker and sleekly combed hair, 
colder purposes intervened, and he asked 
himself if it would not be possible to come 
upon her alone, strike his blow, possess 
himself of the diamond, and make for parts 
unknown before his identity could be dis- 
covered. He loved life even without the 
charm cast over it by this woman. Its 
struggles and its hard bought luxuries fas- 
cinated him. If Mr. Grey suspected him, 
why, Mr. Grey was English, and he a re- 
sourceful American. If it came to an issue, 
the subtle American would win if Mr. 
Grey were not able to point to the flaw 
which marked this diamond as his own. 
And this, Fairbrother had provided against, 
and would succeed in if he could hold his 
passions in check and be ready with all his 
wit when matters reached a climax. 

Such were the thoughts and such the 
plans of the quiet, attentive man who, 
with his tray laden with coffee and ices, 
came and went an unnoticed unit among 
twenty other units similarly quiet and sim- 
ilarly attentive. He waited on lady after 


lady, and when, on the reissuing of Mr. 


Durand from the alcove, he passed in 
there with his tray and his two cups of 
coffee, nobody heeded and nobody re- 
membered. 

It was all over in a minute, and he came 
out, still unnoted, and went to the supper 
room for more cups of coffee. But that 
minute had set its seal on his heart for- 
ever, She was sitting there alone with her 
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side to the entrance, so that he had to 
pass around in order to face her. Her ele- 
gance and a certain air she had of remote- 
ness from the scene of which she was the 
glowing center when she smiled, awed him 
and made his hand loosen a little on the 
slender stiletto he held close against the 
bottom of the tray. But such resolution 
does not easily yield, and his fingers soon 
tightened again, this time with a deadly 


p- 

He had expected to meet the flash of the 
diamond as he bent over her, and dreaded 
doing so for fear it would attract his 
eye from her face and so cost him the sight 
of that startled recognition which would 
give the desired point to his revenge. But 
the tray, as he held it, shielded her breast 
from view, and when he lowered it to strike 
his blow, he thought of nothing but aiming 
so truly as to need no second blow. He 
had had his experiences in those old years 
in a mining camp, and he did not fear to 
fail in this. What he did fear was her 
utterance of some cry,—possibly his name. 
But she was stunned with horror, and did 
not shriek,—horror of him whose eyes she 
met with her glassy and staring ones as he 
slowly drew forth the weapon. 

Why he drew it forth instead of leaving 
it in her breast he could not say. Possibly 
because it gave him his moment of gloating 
revenge. But, when in another instant, her 
hands flew up, and the tray tipped, and 
the china fell, the revulsion came, and his 
eyes opened to two facts: That the instru- 
ment of death was still in his grasp, and 
that the diamond, on whose possession he 
counted, was gone from his wife’s breast. 

It was a horriblemoment. Voices could 
be heard approaching the alcove, —laugh- 
ing voices that in an instant could take on 
the note of horror. And the music,— 
ah! how low it had sunk, as if to give place 
to the dying murmur he now heard issuing 
from her lips. But he was a man of iron. 
Thrusting the stiletto into the first place 
that offered, he slid out with his tray, 
calm, speckless and attentive as ever, dead 
to thought, dead to feeling, but aware, 
quite aware in the secret depths of his 
being that something besides his wife had 
been killed that night, and that sleep and 
peace of mind and all pleasure in the past 
were gone forever. 

It was not he I saw enter the alcove and 
come out with news of the crime. He left 
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this rôle to one whose antecedents could 
better bear investigation. His part was to 
play, with just the proper display of horror 
and curiosity, the ordinary menial brought 
face to face with a crime in high life. He 
could do this. He could even sustain his 
share in the gossip, and for this purpose 
kept near the other waiters. The absence 
of the diamond was all that troubled him. 
That brought him at times to the point of 
vertigo. Had Mr. Grey recognized and 
claimed it? If so, he, Abner Fairbrother, 
must remain James Wellgood, the waiter, 
indefinitely. This would require more be- 
lief in his star than ever he had had yet. 
But as the moments passed, and no con- 
tradiction was given to the universally re- 
ceived impression that the same hand 
which had struck the blow had taken the 
diamond, even this cause of anxiety left his 
breast, and he faced people with more and 
more courage till the moment when he 
suddenly heard that the diamond had been 
found in the possession of a man perfectly 
strange to him, and saw the Inspector pass 
it over to Mr. Grey. 

Instantly he realized that the crisis of 
his fate was upon him. If Mr. Grey was 
given time to identify this stone, he, Abner 
Fairbrother, was lost and the diamond as 
well. Could he prevent this? There was 
but one way and that way he took. Making 
use of his ventriloquial powers—he had 
spent a year on the public stage in those 
early days, playing just such tricks as these 
—he raised the one cry which he knew 
would startle Mr. Grey more than any 
other in the world, and when the diamond 
fell from his hand, as he knew it would, 
he rushed forward and, in the act of 
picking it up, made that exchange which 
not only baffled the suspicions of the 
statesman but restored to him the dia- 
mond, for whose possession he was now 
ready to barter half his remaining days. 

Meanwhile this latter had had his own 
anxieties. During this whole long eve- 
ning, he had been sustained by the convic- 
tion that the diamond of which he had 
caught but one passing glimpse was the 
Great Mogul of his once famous collection. 
So sure was he of this, that at one moment 
he found himself tempted to enter the 
alcove, demand a closer sight of the dia- 
mond and, thus settle the question then 
and there. He even went so far as to 
take in his hands the two cups of coffee 
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which should serve as his excuse for this 
intrusion, but his naturally chivalrous in- 
stincts again intervened, and he set the 
cups down again—(this I did not see)— 
and turned his steps towards the library 
with the intention of writing her a note in- 
stead. But though he found paper and 
pen to hand, he could find no words for 
so daring a request, and he came back 
into the hall, only to hear that the woman 
he had contemplated addressing, had just 
been murdered and her great jewel stolen. 

The shock was too much, and as there 
was no leaving the house now, he retreated 
again to the library where he devoured his 
anxieties in silence till hope revived again 
at sight of the diamond in the Inspector’s 
hand, only to vanish in still greater anxiety 
under the machinations of one he did not 
even recognize when he took the false 
jewel from his hand. 

The American had outwitted the Eng- 
lishman and the triumph of evil was com- 
plete. 

Or so it seemed. But if the English- 
man is slow he is sure. Thrown off the 
track for the time being, Mr. Grey had 
only to see a picture of the stiletto in the 
papers, to feel again that despite all ap- 
pearances, Fairbrother was really not only 
at the bottom of the thefts from which his 
cousin and himself had suffered, but of 
this frightful murder as well. He made 
no open move—he was a stranger in a 
strange land and much disturbed besides 
by his fears for his daughter—but he 
started a secret inquiry through his old 
valet whom he ran across in the street, and 
whose peculiar adaptability for this kind of 
work he well knew. 

The aim of these inquiries was to deter- 
mine if the person whom two physicians and 
three assistants were endeavoring to nurse 
back to health on the top of a wild plateau 
in a remote district of New Mexico, was the 
man he had once entertained at his own 
board in England, and the adventures thus 
incurred would make a story in itself. But 
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the result seemed to justify them. Word 
came after innumerable delays, very trying 
to Mr. Grey, that he was not the same 
though he bore the name of Fairbrother 
and was considered by every one around 
there to be’ Fairbrother, and Mr. Grey, 
ignorant of the relations between the mil- 
lionare master and his man which some- 
times led to the latter’s personifying the 
former, was confident of his own mistake 
and bitterly ashamed of his own suspicions. 

But a second message set him right. A 
deception was being practiced down in 
New Mexico, and this was how this spy 
of his had found it out. Certain letters 
which went into the sick room were sent 
away again, and always to one address. 
Let some one look up this address and see 
what manner of man it was who received 
them. 

This gave Mr. Grey personally some- 
thing to do, for he would trust no one else 
with a message involving the honor of a 
possibly innocent man, and as the place 
was near and the duty apparent he took 
the short journey involved and succeeded 
in getting a glimpse of one James Well- 
good. This time he recognized the man 
to be Fairbrother, for this time he scru- 
tinized him, and satisfied now that he 
would be making no mistake, he left a per- 
emptory summons behind him which, being 
given to this wretched man, convinced him 
of the uselessness of his struggle and 
brought him next day into Mr. Grey’s 
presence, with the results already detailed. 


Mr. Grey and his daughter learned very 
soon of my relations to Mr. Durand, but 
through the precautions of the Inspector 
and my own powers of self-control, no 
suspicion has ever crossed their minds of 
the part I once played in the matter of the 
stiletto. 

This was amply proved by the invitation 
Mr. Durand and I have just received to 
spend our honeymoon at Jaringtoa 
Manor. 


THE END. 


JAMES ‘FARLEY, STRIKE-BREAKER 


The Professional Strike-Breaker who has an Army of 
Forty Thousand Men Ready to do his Bidding; Not 
an Enemy of Labor, but simply “Out For Business” 


By B. T. Fredericks 


HE Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, which 
operates the subway and el- 

\\(( evated railroads in the City 

eA) of New York, couldn’t get 

3 along with its men. The 

eoipacl employed on its trains the high- 

est paid and supposedly most skilful motor- 
men in the United States. Most of them 
were left over from the old steam engine 
days of the road, and they were all mem- 
bers of the great Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers which extends all over the 
country. The other men, the conductors, 
the ticket sellers, the ticket choppers and 
all the rest also belonged to a powerful labor 
union, the Amalgamated Association of 

Street and Electric Railway Employees. 

Somehow they all had grievances, —a 

never ending list. As fast as one trouble 

was adjusted, another cropped up. Last 
fall a crisis came. The company’s Officials 
declared that the unions, not themselves, 

were running the roads. A strike was im- 
minent. 

‘« We’ll have to send for Jim Farley,” 
said the General Manager. 

Now, James Farley has been summoned 
by many railroad companies in the last ten 
years. In no single case where he has 
responded and taken hold of capital’s end 
of a fight with labor, has labor won the 
fight. That is his business. He is the 
boss strike breaker. 

Farley came. He agreed to operate the 
roads, whatever the unions might do. He 
made plans to that end, and prepared to 
carry them out. But it was the eve of a 
presidential election, and there were rea- 
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sons why a strike would never do. The 
President of the company overruled his 
subordinates. —The company compromised, 
and Farley went back home. The union 
men chuckled. They believed the com- 
pany did not dare to risk a strike. 

‘Were too strong for you,” some of 
them told him, ‘‘you’ve had your way 
with surface trolley roads, but this is a big 
job. You couldn’t do this.’’ 

‘<Boys,’’ said Farley, ‘‘if I have to 
break a strike on these roads, it will be the 
easiest job I ever tackled. The result 
will surprise you.’’ 

Well, it came a few weeks ago. The 
company rebelled against further exactions, 
and this time there was no presidential 
campaign to consider. The men struck,— 
and in twenty-four hours their strike was 
broken and dead. 

As the striking motormen left their cages 
and the guards their platforms, as the 
ticket choppers quit and the ticket sellers 
packed up and departed, new men, each 
knowing what he had to do, and, with a 
fair knowledge of how to do it, appeared 
from nowhere and from everywhere, as it 
seemed, and stepped into the vacant places. 
A steamboat carrying fifteen hundred of 
them was moored near the terminal yards 
ready to turn out its cargo the moment the 
strike was declared. Organized bodies of 
strike-breakers poured in from Pennsy]l- 
vania, from the West, from New England, 
from all over the country. 

The new men reported to Farley, went 
to work, and for the most part stayed at 
work, deaf alike to persuasion, threats, 
jeers and entreaties. The trains ran poorly 


James Farley. 


If the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania nullifies the Miners’ License Law this year, a war to the death 
may be expected between the mine owners and the mine workers, and this man, who has never 
Jailed to break a strike, will then probably lead the non-union forces. 


at first, then a bit better, then better still. 
There never was a time when they were 
stopped altogether. From the time the 
first train moved, seven minutes after the 
old men quit, the strike was a failure. The 
national officers of the unions hastened to 
repudiate it, and the only recourse of five 
thousand men left without a living, was to 
beg for jobs from the company they had 
defied. Farley had won another fight for 
capital. 

It has been the same story in every strike 
the man has undertaken, though it has 
been a longer job in most cases. Some of 
his men have been killed, property has 
been wrecked. Farley himself has had his 
share of rough experiences. It has been 


pistols and shot-guns against stones and 
clubs, —and shot-guns too,—on the other 
side. But the result has always been the same 
in the long run. Farley broke the Water- 
bury car strike, the long and bitter street 
railroad battle in and around Scranton, the 
Richmond strike,—the list is almost inter- 
minable. Less than a year ago the mere 
fact that he and his men were on a steam- 
boat in a harbor waiting to jump into a 
great strike in San Francisco, if it was de- 
clared, brought the unions to terms, and 
secured peace to the city. 

It is quite a new profession, this strike 
breaking, a curious evolution of modern 
industrial conditions. JL arley himself in- 
vented it and has made it. By it he has 
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grown rich. He commands an army of 
railroad men, ready to go anywhere at an 
hour’s notice at his call, prepared to face 
anything. Naturally the question arises, 
what manner of man is this who can enlist 
a great corps of reliable working men to 
fight against the working man’s fetish, the 
labor unions ? 

In and out of an upper Broadway office 
building, devoted principally to theatrical 
agents and promoters of amusements, there 
often passes a tall, rather angular man, 
something under forty years old. His hair 
is thin, even to baldness. His face is sallow 
but pleasant. A black moustache covers 
thin lips above a good chin. He speaks 
slowly, evenly and without emotion. At 
times his speech becomes almost a drawl. 

That is Farley, or rather that is one view 
of him. From a back room in that office 
building he broke the Interborough strike. 
In the room is aroll top desk, a telephone, 
a lounge, and a few chairs. One or two 
photographs of trotting horses and of strike 
scenes decorate the walls. 

This was office, bedroom and everything 
else to Farley for the first four days of the 
strike. He ate there, slept there, —if he 
did sleep ; nobody ever caught him at it. 
He seemed always to be sitting beside the 
telephone, cigar in mouth, giving orders. 
Messenger boys came in and out with tele- 
grams ; furtive men stole in and whispered 
things to him; stalwart, rough looking men 
reported progress to him. He never tired. 
His lieutenants did, but the boss strike- 
breaker himself seemed made of iron. 

Now there is nothing of the desperado 
in the appearance of this sedate-looking 
business man as he passes in and out. In 
the street, you would walk past the Farley 
you see there, probably without a second 
glance. This Farley loves a good story, 
likes a good horse, is a pleasant, genial, 
companionable person. He talks little, 
never about himself, but he is a good lis- 
tener. If you are very observant, you will 
see that nothing around him escapes his 
keen, blue eyes. 

That is the Farley they-know up in 
Plattsburg, N. Y., where ‘he has a fine res- 
idence, and on the northern New York and 
New England trotting circuits around 
which he travels every summer with his 
string of nine trotters. That is Farley, the 
country gentleman who has made threé- 
quarters of a million or so out of strike- 
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breaking, and takes life easy between 
strenuous periods. 

But there is another Farley; the man 
who goes out with the motorman on the 
platform of the first car in a strike where 
there is trouble. That Farley is exasper- 
atingly cool, but his orders snap from un- 
der his black moustache. If attacked, he 
is a whirlwind. That is the Farley the 
strike mobs know and fear. 

In the Richmond strike Farley carried 
his life in his hands. The cars ran through 
a fusilade of bullets. The boss strike- 
breaker went to his quarters after one trip 
an picked the birdshot left by the point 
blank discharge of a ducking gun, out of 
the side of his face. 

A few nights afterward two of his men 
were arrested on a trumped-up charge and 
ordered to an immediate hearing before a 
remote justice of the peace. They knew 
what that meant. 

Farley was at a club in Richmond when 
he got the news. He rose and put on his 
coat to go with the arrested men. Several 
of his companions insisted on accompany- 
ing him. When they reached the justice’s 
house he was not at home, as they had 
expected. The two men were released. 

Half way back to Richmond a crash of 
glass was heard from the forward carriage, 
in which Farley’s men were riding. A 
mob of strikers had attacked it. 
Quick as a flash Farley sprang into the 
road and rushed single-handed to the 
rescue of his men. The mob scattered 
at the mere sight of him and fled, with bul- 
lets from his revolver whistling about their 
ears. 

That is the Farley the strike-breaking 
army knows and follows. A large section 
of it is composed of men whom he has 
beaten in past struggles and who learned 
to respect him for the courage and resolu- 
tion with which he fought them and his 
forbearance afterward. Once a strike is 
broken he is always willing to intercede for 
the victims. For hundreds he has secured 
re-employment after the fight is over, and 
ever afterward these are his devoted ad- 
herents whenever and wherever he may 
want them. He fights fair, they say, and 
he keeps his word. 

Farley himself professes no enmity to- 
ward labor unions. He regards his profes- 
sion purely as a business proposition. If 
he goes in thoroughly beyond that, he looks 
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upon himself rather in the light of a bene- 
factor, a sort of necessary brake on the 
wheels of the labor coach when its drivers 
start it too fast down the steep hill. Ina 
talk I had with him after the Interborough 
strike, he expressed his views quite frankly. 

‘< Enemies ?’’ said he, ‘‘ why, I suppose 
I have a few, but working men in general 
are not against me. Not even the labor 
union men regard me as an enemy alto- 
gether. Some of the best friends I’ve got 
are in the unions. 

« You see, they know that it’s pure 
business with me. If I didn’t do this 
work somebody else would. Then I’m 
always willing to help a good man to a job 
when I can do it. And let me tell you 
this: I never went into a strike in which 
labor was paid less than two dollars a day, 
and I don’t think I ever will. Most of the 
strikes I have ever broken were not over 
questions of wages at all, but over some 
other question. Half the time it’s been 
recognition of the unions, meaning the 
union leaders.’’ 

How he came to adopt strike breaking 
as a business, is exactly what might be ex- 
pected. Being hard up, he took a place 
as a special policeman in the Brooklyn car 
strike in the winter of 1895. Ona partic- 
ularly cold and stormy night early in the 
strike, he was the only one of the twenty 
or so thus employed to be found at his 
post. For reward they made him a rounds- 
man in command of the rest, and he made 
them do their duty. They put him then 
in charge of a section of territory, with in- 
structions to keep the cars moving. There 
were no lapses in that particular territory 
while Farley was there. That strike left 
him with a pure record. 

Soon afterward came the Philadelphia 
street railway strike. The bigger pay and 
the chances of promotion drew him there 
as it did others among the Brooklyn strike- 
breakers. He was put first in charge of a 
district. Next they set him at keeping 
time books. Wherever he went the men 
he worked with liked him, and seemed 
naturally to follow his lead. And when 
the Philadelphia strike was beaten, he led a 
dozen or so of them to a strike in Cleve- 
land. There the idea came to him that, 
for a man who understood the railroading 
business thoroughly, and knew where to find 
men he could rely on, there was a profita- 
ble business to be done in helping railroad 
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corporations through their labor troubles. 
He decided to be the man. 

He set to work first to learn railroading 
in its every branch. He found plenty of 
assistance when his object was known. 
One corporation passed him along to an- 
other when he wanted to move. Wherever 
he went he made new friends among the 
men, and kept track of such as he thought 
he might want when his time came. And 
soon he undertook to beat a small strike on 
his own account. He knew he could do 
it, and he did. Then he got more men 
and tried breaking a bigger strike. He 
won that, and so his deeds went on grow- 
ing. 

His method of strike breaking is per- 
fectly simple. It is to assemble on the 
scene of trouble men who will run the street 
cars, whatever the danger may be. When 
he has got the men there he starts the 
cars, and after that he keeps them running, 
no matter what happens, until the strikers 
are tired out. He runs his own commissa- 
riat and feeds his men himself. They re- 
ceive wages larger than union rates in sim- 
ilar occupations, If they are injured 
Farley sees that they get proper medical 
attendance till they are convalescent. 
Then he sees that they are provided for 
afterward. 

The financial reward that comes to a 
man of this kind is large. Farley is richer 
now probably than he ever dreamed of 
being. He is absolutely without fear, so 
he is happy. The risks he takes do not 
trouble him in the least. He can get prac- 
tically any sum he demands for his work, 
for corporations must at times beat strikes, 
and so far he is the only man who has 
proved he can do the job. It comes high 
to employ James Farley, but then the re- 
sult is certain. His business has grown so 
that he maintains a recruiting office and a 
representative in every big city, and the 
number of men he has at command is 
almost unlimited. He himself says that he 
has forty thousand experienced railroad 
men of various grades on whom he can 
call. He could probably add as many 
more if he needed them. 

The time may come when he will need 
them all. Some time this year the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania will hand down a 
decision on the appeal of the coal mining 
companies against the constitutionality of 
the law requiring coal miners to be licensed 
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by the State. If that decision finds the 
law unconstitutional, and the law is an- 
nulled, the greatest labor battle in the his- 
tory of the coal regions will not be long 
delayed. This law once out of the way, 
the mine owners will be able to import non- 
union miners into the coal regions, and to 
put them to work at once. 
there doubts that the mine owners will do 
so. If they do, it will be a death blow to 
the Amalgamated Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica; and the miners will strike. They 
have more demands on the companies to 
make anyway,—for an eight hour day, for 
full recognition of the unions, and much 
more. Success has made them bold. 
Should the court’s decision be unfavorable 


` to them, they may not wait for the non- 


union miners to appear on the scene. 
If that strike comes, the coal corpora- 
tions know that they must break it at any 


Nobody down | 
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cost. That will mean stockades about the 
mines, barracks at pit mouths, and finally 
desperate attempts by the strikers to stop 
the coal trains. But there is a new gov- 
ernor, not a Stone, but a Pennypacker, in 
the executive chair in Pennsylvania now. 
Capital thinks that under him it will have 
a fair chance to win. 

It needs only a man to organize: the 
forces that capital will bring in,—a man to 
break the strike, in fact. There is be- 
lieved to be just one man in the whole 
country with the daring, the executive 
ability, and the capacity for organization 
which such a situation demands. He has 
been serving along apprenticeship at strike- 
breaking, and he has never yet had a fail- 
ure. That is the man who, if a great coal 
strike comes, is likely to get the job of 
breaking it. Keep your eye on him. His 
name is Farley. 


FREIGHT RATES AND DEATH RATES 


Regulating the Land of Disasters 


By Ellery Sedgwick 


SAHE New York Sun, acutest 
bias of newspapers and recog- 


Si nized organ of capital, has 


settle the question of railroad rates in the 
way the people want it settled :— 

“ Forty-five state governments, one 
national government and two national 
Is 


it not rather absurd that so much force 


party organizations are busily engaged. 


should be expended in the accomplishment 
of what the owners of the roads can do 


almost in the twinkling of an eye?” 


By ‘‘ owners,’’ the Sz presumably does 
not mean the shareholders, but the boards 
of directors, whose ownership can scarcely 
be questioned by a generation of Americans 
educated under the corporation system. 
These gentlemen can indeed settle in the 
twinkling of an eye what freight rates are 
‘¢just and reasonable,’’ precisely as they 
can settle whether the death rate on Amer- 
ican railroads is just and reasonable, or 
whether it is better business to cut it down 
to a fraction by the introduction of the 
Block System. 


Freight rate and death rate; they can 
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settle one as easily as the other. Is it not 
- absurd then, as the Sum says, that so 
much force should be expended to accom- 
plish what the directors can do in the 
twinkling of an eye? 

Patently it is absurd, as the intelligence 
Whether they like 


it or not, the wisest men in charge of 


of this country knows. 


American railways to-day believe in giving 
the people what the people insist upon 
having, rather than waiting until the peo- 
ple take it. For on rights too long with- 
held the people exact heavy interest. 

It is scarcely a secret that the highest 
officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad favor 
some measure of governmental supervision 
in freight rates, lest these same freight 
rates become altogether a matter for gov- 
ernmental supervision. Once convince the 
directorates of American railroads that the 
American people mean to settle the death 
rate question as well, and the old cry of 
«We are business men, and mean to run 
_ our business in our own way,’’ will lose its 
vogue. That is the cry which is leading 
to government regulation, and which, if it 
is not hushed, will lead to government 
ownership. 

Seven months ago this Magazine took up 
in earnest the cause of the Block System 
as the one sure way of cutting the death 
rate. 


The papers helped us. The people 


helped us. Two months ago we made in 
this column the specific proposal that every 
one of the three hundred thousand people 
who buy this Magazine should write to their 
Congressman demanding that the bill for the 
gradual introduction of the Block System, 
on our railroads, introduced by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission and heartily 


“man. 


III 
endorsed by the President in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, be reported and passed. 
Numbers of our readers accepted the sug- 
gestion. One wrote that he had written 
his Congręssman and, after persuading ten 
friends to do the like, was setting out to 
secure the signatures of the one hundred 
most influential men of his district to as 
many letters addressed to their Congress- 
This gave us an-idea. To any one 
of our readers who will send us his address, 
we will send not only a copy of the bill, 
but a letter endorsing the bill as well, all 
ready for his signature and the address of 
his Congressman. We prefer this plan to 
the circulation of a petition. Mere signa- 
tures are too casually given to arouse a 
legislator to anything like the degree of 
interest he will show in a succession of let- 
ters. 

There are many indications that Congress 
will meet late this summer in special session. 
The President, with a nation to overhaul 
in just four years, is not in favor of long 
vacations for the nation’s law makers. Be- 
fore then there is time,—not too much, 
but enough, —to create in the minds of 
returning Congressmen a clear cut im- 
pression of a duty that must be done. 

The reform is in the air. During these 
last months some railroads have been try- 
ing to make their advertising more effective 


by adding in bold-faced type : — 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM PROTECTS 
OUR PASSENGERS 


Every wreck adds to the newspaper com- 
ment. Every survivor of a wreck adds 
another irreconcilable enemy to the out- 


worn reliance upon train rules for the pro- 
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tection of life, another voice for the adopt- 
ion of the Block System. 


Month after month we have set down the 
arguments for the Block System, which ap- 
But 


‘there are facts which cry out louder than 


peal to thinking men and women. 


arguments against this annual slaughter, in- 
evitable under the system of to-day, —facts 


told by those whọ, with their own eyes, 


have seen the hideous ruin which a wreck 
causes. Of all those who have been wit- 
nesses of wrecks, of those who have lost 
friends, brothers, wives, husbands, chil- 
dren, we ask with great earnestness that 
they send us accounts of those wrecks and 
of their consequences. Their true stories, 
far more than anything in our power to 
say, will help to arouse the American peo- 
ple from their sluggishness and Congress 
to action. 

Every letter so received will be ac- 
knowledged, and, where possible, pub- 
lished, with or without signature, as 
the writer directs. 

Toward the close of last year, Lord Claud 
Hamilton, a railroad man of distinction, 
was desired by the Great Eastern Railway 
Company of England, to study the railroads 
of this country that he might return and 
incorporate our Yankee notions in the 
The 
American system of dividends has ap- 


British system of transportation. 


pealed to British shareholders, Our meth- 
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ods seemed worth studying. The patriotic 
American may well listen with shame to the 
words of his report. 

‘The result of my observations,’’ said 
Lord Claud Hamilton to his stockholders, 
<‘ is, that we have very little to learn from the 
American system in working our railways. 
* x * What struck me during the time I 
was in America was the terrible prevalence 
of accidents to passenger trains, due mainly 
to the absence of the Block System, to 
single lines, to bad equipment or bad 
roads. And when I was invited to copy 
American systems of working, I asked my- 
self what would the Great 


shareholders say to such a record as re- 


Eastern 


gards accidents to passengers as I am 
about to give you here. I was in America 
seventeen days, and during that time over 
one hundred passengers were killed and one 
hundred and sixty injured in collisions and 
accidents to passenger trains, * * * Dur- 
ing the year there were three thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-seven killed and fifty-: 
one thousand three hundred and forty- 
three injured. Now that is a most appalling 
record, and there is no doubt the American 

public and the American press are deeply 

impressed with the enormity of the loss 

of life !’’ 

Dividend hunting is a noble sport, and 
the British are good sportsmen, but here is 
Shall 
we shame ourselvés while they point at us ? 


a barrier they have no stomach for. 
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ABDICATION OF ARTILLERY BILL 


By Sewell Ford 


WITH A DRAWING BY F. R. SHAVER 


BAEN at least one respect is the 

% anniversary of the battle of 

Mm Podger’s Neck unique in 

weum American history.’ It is a 

Aa movable date. Sometimes it 

gay falls in winter, again in the 

spring, and occasionally in 

summer. Never heard of the battle of 

Podger's Neck, you say? Then you do not 
know Lum Sniffen. Lum was there. 

At last account Lum was living up back of 
Sebec Lake, in the State of Maine. Two or 
three times a year, generally when the roads 
were at their best, Lum would drive down to 
Foxcraft with cord-wood. For those periodical 
visits Lum had a fixed programme. First he 
sold his wood, next he had his jug filled, and 
then, in the back room of a grocery store on 
Main street, he would proceed to celebrate 
the anniversary of the battle of Podger’s 
Neck. 

An unlovely, wizened, dried-up, little, old 
sinner was Lum Sniffen. He had thin, faded 
locks, rat eyes and a long, thin nose the color 
of an old, rawhide boot. There was about 
him an air of vixenish ill will to all His 
voice reminded you of a disturbed hornet. 
You might suspect that Mr. Sniffen was lack- 
ing in personal charm. Well, he was. 

Yet, for all that, he was an entertaining 
old chap. Even his obvious malice toward 
his fellow man had about it a picturesque 
quality. For just one man, however, he 
could find words of extravagant praise. 

‘There wa'n’t no better man on top o’ 
ground,’’ it was Mr. Sniffen’s custom to de- 
clare, ‘‘than my old bunkie, Artillery Bill, 
him as was lost at the battle o Podger’'s 
Neck. We fought together, slept under the 
same blanket, shared grub and terbacker, an’ 
never had a cross word fer three years.’ 

Here Mr. Sniffen might have been seen to 
go through the motions of wiping away tears. 

‘One man in a million, Bill was. Why, 
he’d give me the shirt off’n his back if I'd 
asked fer it, he was that generous. But fight! 
Say, you talk about such skirmishin’ as them 


Japs an’ Rooshians has been havin’ over in 
China there; why, Artillery Bill an’ me, when 
we was in the old 'Teenth Cavalry, uster feel 
lonesome if we didn’t have somethin’ of the 
sort every day before breakfast!’ 

Thus, sitting atop a cracker barrel and 
toasting his booted toes on the stove rail, 
would Lum Sniffen do eulogy to his departed 
friend. I say ‘‘would,” because this he has 
ceased todo. And this is why :— 

One sharp, winter day, not so very long 
ago, I heard his final effort. Lum began his 
anniversary speech with more than usual 
depth of feeling, the same being due perhaps 
to the unusual depth of his potations. Besides 
the storekeeper and myself he had as audi- 
ence Doc Flanders, the veterinary surgeon, 
two stable hands who had dropped in to buy 
tobacco, and three half grown boys who had 
more or less valid excuses for lounging about 
the store. 

There was still another auditor, although 
he scarcely counted, as he was hidden from 
view behind a pile of boxes. He was a bat- 
tered old chap who had drifted up from Ban- 
gor during the previous summer and was now 
working for his board. At that moment he 
was more or less industriously engaged in 
putting sugar into three and six pound pack- 
ages. 

‘Yes, sir,’ rasped Lum Sniffen, throwing 
back the cape of his old, blue army overcoat, 
“that man Artillery Bill was the whitest man 
ever wore a coat like this. It was jest forty- 
one year ago to-day that him an’ me rode out 
together an’ fit in the battle o' Podger s 
Neck, the turnin’ p'int of the war. 

“ Down in front of Chancellorsville we was 
then. We'd had some warm tussels, too, so 
Artillery Bill he was feelin’ as kinky as a 
two-year-old. Early one mornin’ our rig’- 
ment was turned out an’ sent off towards the 
right wing. We hadn't gone more'n half a 
mile ’ fore I sees, way off on, our left, a hull 
passel of Johnny Rebs breakin’ cover from 
the woods. They was cavalry, too, an’ up to 
that time we hadn’t met much but infantry 
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an’ light batt’ries. Bill he’d just been spilin’ 
fer a hack at Jeb Stuart, er some of that 


gang. 

««« Bill,’ sez I, ‘Bill, jest look at them 
Graybacks, will yer? 

«« «Holy cats!’ sez Bill, «don't the Colonel 
see em? Why don't he let us at ’em ? 

‘«« Guess he’s got business of another kind 
on hand,’ sez I. 
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slashed our way right through that line and 
was goin’ back fer more by the time the 
rig'ment came up. My, but that was a purty 
mess! Theold'Teenth, seein’ the way we'd 
pranced through the Rebs, jest sailed in an’ 
chewed ’em up like a corn cutter chews up an 
armful of fodder. The Rebs stood it as long 
as they could, an’ then they run fer it. 

«I was so everlastin’ busy that I missed 
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for the last time he had recounted the many virtues and mighty valor of that 
superlative hero, Artillery Bill, 


« An’ we're goin’ to miss’em! says Bill. 
‘Lum, are ye goin’ to stand it? 

«:AmI?’ sez I. ‘Youwatch? And with 
that I reins out of line, swings my old cheese 
knife, lets loose a yell an’ starts straight for 
them Reb cavalry. 

‘¢«Go it, Lum!’ sez Bill, ‘I’m with yer,’ 
and without stoppin’ to see whether or no any 
of the rest was comin’, away we went, lickety- 
split, towards them Graybacks. When we'd 
got about half way I stands up in my stirrups 
‘ an’ looks around. ‘Bill,’ I shouts, ‘all the 
boys are comin’, with the old Colonel behind, 
shakin’ his fist an’ cursin’ like a pirate !’ 

‘«« Dern ’em,’ sez Bill, ‘why can’t they let 
us have our own fun to ourselves. This here 
is our fight.’ 

‘«And it were, for a minute or so, for the 
rest of 'em was ten rods behind when Bill an’ 
I hit them Rebs. We was both standin’ in 
the stirrups, with the hosses on the dead 
jump. 

« «Give ’em chain shot an’ thunder, Bill !’ 
I yells. 

« «You bet! Yi-yi-yip!’ sez Bill, and 
with that he swings his sabre an’ splits a 
Grayback clean in two. Well, sir, we jest 


Bill, an’ when I looked for him there he was, 
half a mile away, chasin’ a squad of about two 
dozen. I took after him to onct, but before 
I got anywhere near they turned on Bill. 
Last I saw of him he was right in the middle 
of the crowd, swingin’ an’ slashin’ like mad, 
a head fallin’ at every clip. I sung out to 
him that I was comin’, an’ to keep it up, but 
jest then down he went with—’’ 

«No he didn’t, Lum Sniffen ! 
do no such thing !” 

The interruption came so abruptly that for 
a moment there was intense silence. Every- 
one looked up to see the battered old wreck, 
who had been weighing sugar, standing in 
the middle of the floor. Accusingly he was 
pointing the sugar scoop across the stove top 
at the historian of the battle of Podger s 
Neck. f 

‘« Wha-a-at d’ye mean?” gasped Lum. 

«Tl tell ye what I mean,” responded the 
stranger with the scoop. ‘‘ More'n that, Lum 
Sniffen, I'll tell jest what we did there at 
Podger’s Neck. We'd been drivin’ Commis- 
sary wagons, we had, an’ we hadn’t been no 
nearer n two miles from the front until that 
mornin’, when a shell bust back of the cook 


He didn't 
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tent an’ stove in a barrel of salt pork. That 
settled you. You jumped on the back of one 
of the lead mules and skedaddled for the 
rear. Yes you did, Lum Sniffen, fer I took 
the other muleand went with yer. Didn't hear 
ye say nuthin’ about givin’ anybody chain 
shot an’ thunder. I was too scart to talk. an’ 
so was you. I didn’t split no heads, nuther. 
I jest hung on till we come to the forks of the 
road, you goin’ one way and I t'other. I 
wa'n't no hero of Podger’s Neck, nor any 
other place. I was a low down deserter, an’ 
so was you. We wa’n’t much good them 
days, an’ I guess we haint been since, but by 
the Lord Harry I'm glad I ain’t been lyin’ 
about it, like you have, for forty years,” 
There was an ominous hush. We all 
looked at Lum. It was reasonable to expect 
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the wreaking of a swift and awful vengeance 
by the fiery old hero of a hundred bloody 
fights. But it came not. Mr. Sniffen sat 
calmly on the cracker barrel, a sneering smile 
on his weather beaten face, and snapped :— 

‘« An’ who do ye claim to be, anyway?” 

‘‘Who?’’ repeated his accuser. ‘‘I guess 
I'm that same Artillery Bill you’ve been 
gassin’ about. If I ain’t, who be 1?” 

“Thats it!” shrilled Lum. ‘*Who be 
ye? You sure ain't Artillery: Bill, fer he was 
a man. Mebbe, though, you was one o’ the 
mules,’ with which retort Mr. Sniffen gath- 
ered up his jug and departed. 

But for the last time he had celebrated the 
battle of Podger’s Neck, for the last time he 
had recounted the many virtues and mighty 
valor of that superlative hero, Artillery Bill. 


MISTER BUTTER=IN 


Allus ‘round a-putterin’, 
Jest a bunch of imperdence, 
Little Mister Butter-in. 


DH face and clothes in rents, 


Mammy jes’ can’t keep things neat 
When he’s allus clutterin’, 
Trackin’ dirt with two bare feet, 
Shif’ less Mister Butter-in ! 


Who gits Dad’s first kiss at night, 
Crowin’ an’ a-flutterin’, 

Mammy ?—Well, not by a sight ! 
That's for little Butter-in. 


(DEER 


Ef we set down to a meal, 

Up he wakes a-sputterin’ 

Fer his share, with such a squeal ! 
Greedy Mister Butter-in. 


Allus shovin’ in his oar, 
Talkin’ big an’ stutterin’ ; 
Dad can't say a word no more, 
"Count of that old Butter-in. 


Still we're used now to his ways, 
An’ there is no utterin’ 

Quite, how lonesome were our days 
Ef we had no Butter-in. 


CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 
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I have no heart—yet I'm cheerful to-day ; 


HAVE no heart to write verses to May; 
So—I have no heart to write verses to May. 


I have no heart—she has won mine away 
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THE RETURN OF THE ABERRANT 


By Alma Martin Estabrook 


AT was sure to happen in some 
— such way,’’ Maltby said buoy- 
antly, coming up behind the 
AN girl as she walked briskly 

ZA through the park, splotches 
of early spring sunshine dan- 
cing over her. 

She turned with a little start. 

‘You, Billy!’ she cried. ‘ After all tnese 
months!’ And the hand that he had not 
immediately possessed himself of fluttered 
up to her bright hair and to the tippet be- 
neath her pretty, cleft chin. 

«Its all right’ he assured her with a 
smile, ‘‘I haven't taken you at a disadvan- 
tage. You're just as adorable as ever.’’ 

«« Will you never learn to regard the truth 
and the proprieties ?” she demanded severely, 
blushing and freeing Her hand. 

‘« But you ave adorable,’’ he protested, 
‘cand I may take my welcome, mayn't I ?’ 

‘« You were always to be depended upon 
to take all you could get,” she declared. 
‘‘You are a very presumptuous person, 
Billy.” 

‘«Itzs a welcome, isn't it, Bess ?” he asked, 
regarding her with some anxiety. 

«To be sure,” she answered 
« Why shouldn't it be ?’ 

« There was a score or two left unsettled, ” 
he reflected, 

« Oh, one is never so unreasonable as to 
remember scores for such a time,’’ she de- 
clared blithely. 

His glance changed promptly to one of 
open admiration as it lingered on her face. 
‘« Time has done a lot for you,” he observed. 
‘¢T knew it would.” 

« Your coolness pleases me less than it 
used to,’’ she warned him, a flood of color in 
her cheeks. 

« Ah, now we're getting back into the old 
way of things!’ he cried with a laugh. ‘‘ Stars, 
now we have fought, you and I!’ 

‘«No,”’ she said, with reminiscent eyes, ‘* it 
was all one-sided. How could it have been 
otherwise, with your magnificent assurance? 
I was like a wasp trying to sting through a 
coat of mail, in my ridiculous efforts to get 
at you. It was very absurd to try to make 
you feel my pricks. I see it now, but you did 
enrage me so, Billy.’’ 

Maltby laughed comfortably and with 
much amusement. 


lightly. 


“I never thought you particularly wasp- 
ish,” he remarked, ‘‘but it was fun to see 
you stir those active little wings of yours."’ 

‘« Yes, I dare say you enjoyed it,” she said 
crisply. 

‘“ You were tremendous in your energies, 
yoy know. ” 

“I was very silly indeed, and you were 
always untouched. I hate people who go 
sheathed to the eyes so that nothing can ever 
get at them.” 

“Something did get at me, however,” he 
remarked, looking at her with significant ten- 
derness. i 

‘In spite of the breastplates of self-suffi- 
ciency ?” she inquired. 

«In spite of the whole outfit. 
hard, too. 
Bess ?” 

«Ive no doubt you'll recover, she 
laughed. ‘ʻ‘But I really don't understand 
how it ever happened.”’ 

‘*No more do I,’’ he confessed frankly, 
“but it did.”’ 

She moved with a little swifter step, and 
her voice was not quite firm. 

“Just the same, Billy, you’ll miss a lot of 
knocks that the others get, ” she observed, and 
passed to securer footing. ‘And so you are 
really home again. ” 

« You never doubted that I'd come, sooner 
or later, did you ?” 

‘One never knows what to expect of you 
rovers. You go when we least expect you to 
go, and you come—when we have forgotten 
to look for you. You can’t be called exactly 
dependable, you know.” 

‘¢ You forgot ?’ he demanded. 

‘«There was time, wasn’t there?” she mur- 
mured. 

Under the fluttering laces of her parasol he 
met her eyes. 

« / didn't forget,’’ he said, “I remem- 
bered. That’s what brought me back.’’ 

Her gaze fell beneath his. 

“Did you think I could forget?” 
asked. 

‘« You stayed away long enough to forget, 
and to—to learn other things, to be in their 
turn forgotten.” 

“I went to forget,’’ he said. ‘*And I 
stayed on to forget. But it wasn’t any good. 
I couldn’t.'’ Out of the corners of his clear, 
audacious eyes he watched her. The green 
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It hit me 
I wonder if you know how hard, 


he 
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of the bushes outlined her pretty, delicate 
profile, and thecurve of her round throat. 
Her gown had the soft color of a pink rose’s 
heart. ‘‘ You piqued me, Bess,” he admitted. 
‘A man doesn’t care to be piqued. It’s a 
thing he resents. I got tired of it, you know, 
and I went away,—oh, confound it !—I went 
to make you regret it, to bring you to a more 
approachable attitude. You had been so high 
and mighty with me those last few weeks, and 
yet I thought you loved me all the time. Did 
you? But don’t answer me yet. Let me 
finish first. I couldn't get near you, you 
were so offish. I thought I'd make you sorry. 
I meant to punish you a little for treating me 
so. Was I foolish to think I could do it?’’ 

“It was quite like you, Billy,” she said, 
keeping her face hidden from him by her 
drooping parasol. 

‘« You don’t look as if you had minded a 
great deal,’’ he observed, with some doubt. 
«Tell me, did you? You had yourself to 
blame, you know. Remember that. If you 
had been decently approachable and good to 


me! But no, you women must use the iron 
hand over us whenever you can,’’ he 
laughed. 


« And then you punish us for it,’’ she said. 

There was a certain well-remembered 
quaver in her tones that warned him. He 
bent at once to see her face. 

‘« Are you laughing?” he demanded. 

She lifted her parasol after a second and 
showed him grave and demure eyes, 

‘« Because it’s not a laughing matter,’ he 
protested aggrievedly. 

«I should say not indeed, Billy. Your 
methods are unique in the extreme. They 
ought to be highly approved, I’m sure. And 
nobody would ever think of laughing over 
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them ; but, some foolish people might do the 
other thing, you know. And as for cruelty, 
—Oh, there is Jack,—Jack Stanwood, you 
know. Over there on horseback. See?” 

“I was going to ask you about Stanwood,” 
he said. 

«Yes, what of him ?’’ 

“Thats what I wanted to know of you?” 

‘‘Why,—of me, Billy?” she asked sweetly. 

« Well, you know | thought,—the truth is, 
Stanwood has given me some uncomfortable 
minutes,’’ he confessed. 

‘Is it possible? I’m sure he never 
dreamed of any such thing.” 

“Don’t laugh. I'm serious. I believe it 
was as much on his account as on yours that 
I came home so soon.’ 

“Oh, then zź wasn't compassion for my 
loneliness, after all ?’’ she reproached him. 

‘Don't put it like that,” he said. ‘You 
know very well what I meant about bringing 
you to—’’ 

«To my senses ?” she laughed. ‘* Did I 
tell you that Stanwood has ceased to be one 
of the eligibles ?’’ 

“To me,” he murmured gently. ‘‘No, 
you didn’t tell me about Stanwood. What 
has he done, married or disgraced himself ?” 

‘« Married,” said she. 

She waved her parasol at the advancing 
horseman as he saluted her across space, and 
Maltby waved his hat 

“So he’s married, he commented. ‘It's 
curious I should have thought him in love 
with you, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is, Billy,” she answered, with a 
bewitching smile of artlessness, ‘‘and it’s odd 
that he should be, isn’t it? But I think he 
must be, you know, since he—hbe mar- 
ried me.’ 


SUPPOSIN: IT SHOULD 


M’ mind is filled with horrible fears 
Lest I should swallow my tongue ! 
What zs to keep it from slipping down 


If it should come unhung ? 


THE TWENTY HOSS-POWER SHAY 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


OU have heard of the wonderful one- 
Y hoss shay 


That was built in such a logical way 


It ran a hundred years to a.day. 

And then, of a sudden, it up and bust, 
And all that was left was a mound of dust? 
Holmes—O. W.—told it well 


In a rhyme of his—what there was to tell— 


But the one-hoss shay wasn't ‘‘ one, two, three ” 


With a vehicle once belonged to me. 


One hoss? No, sir! Nor six nor nine— 
Twenty there were in this rig of mine! 
Twenty hosses as tough as rocks, 

And all caged up in a sort of box 

That stood jist back of the forward wheels! 
Right! she was one of those automobiles 
With twenty hosses bottled inside— 


Hosses that not only pull but ride / 


Wonder what Holmes would have had to say 


If the mare had rode in his one-hoss shay! 
I reckon the shay would have logicked out 


Before the century rolled about. 


Well, this big touring car, I say, 

Was built just like the one-hoss shay— 
Some dependable, logical way— 
Flipflaps, dujabs, wheels and things, 
Levers, thing-gum-bobs and springs, 


Hub, and felloe, and hoss-power chest— 
One part just as strong as the rest; 
So ‘logic is logic,” as Holmes would say, 


And no one part could first give way. 


Wonderful vehicle, you'll admit, 

With not one flaw in the whole of it; 

As long as I had it, I declare 

I hadn't one cent to pay for repair 

It couldn't break down because, you see, 


It was such a logical symphony. 


Now for my tale. We're not so slow 

These days as a hundred years ago, 

And it’s like enough that the one-hoss shay, 
Ambling along in its sleepy way, 

Should creep a century’ thout a break, 

But nowadays we aim to piace 

A pace that is something like a pace, 

And if that old shay got in our race 


It would stand the pressure twenty days 


And go to the home of played-out shays. 


‘“ Logic is logic.’’ Just figure this out— 
For I know just what I'm talking about :— 
If a one-hoss vehicle, genus shays, 

Will stand our pressure fwenty days, 
Then, vice versa, a Awventy-hoss shay 


Should stand the pressure just ome day ;— 


Well, mine was a logical automobile, 
IIQ 
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From rubber tire to steering wheel. 

I bought it one morning at just 10. 42, 

_ And the very next morning what did it do, 
Right on the second, but up and bust! 
Talk of the old shay’s pile of dust— 
That's not logical; my mobile 

Vanished completely! 


Brass and steel, 


Iron and wood and rubber tire 
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Went right up in a gush of fire, 
And in half a minute a gassy smell 
Was all I had left by which to tell 
I ever owned a touring car,— 


And then that vanished, and there you are! 


End of my twenty hoss-power shay. 


Logic is logic. That’s all I say. 


‘THE LURE OF THE LABRADOR WILD,” by 
Dillon Wallace. 

This first hand account of the expedition 
undertaken by the late Leonidas Hubbard, 
Jr., is a highly interesting narrative to those 
who would read of suffering bravely borne, 
of heroic exertion and of the sacrifice of a 
useful life in a foolhardy and useless under- 
taking. (F. H. Revell Co.) 


« THE WANDERERS,” by Henry C. Rowland. 

A capital title for this story of breezy ad- 
venture in which the heroes roam about the 
world in a boat, which is theirs more by 
moral than by statutory right, and fall in and 
out of love and duels with equanimity. Mr. 
Rowland's romance is not intense, but humor- 
ous, vivacious, and most conducive to pleasure 
in midsummer. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


« THE GARDEN OF ALLAH,’’ by Robert 
Hichens, 

The Garden of Allah is the great desert 
which calls irresistibly to restless souls long- 
ing for peace. In its thrall a man and a wom- 
an are carried through a great passion to the 
awakening and expiation. Though told with 
extreme wordiness, the story has a wild, un- 
usual charm, and will stir the imagination 
and emotions. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


‘IN THE NAME OF LIBERTY,” by Owen 
Johnson, 
This is a cross-section of the French Revo- 
lution done into a novel, and done too with 
cleverness and feeling. Scenes of the Terror 


are powerfully and vividly portrayed, and a 
characteristic love story runs its uneven 
course throughout the book. Yet, while we 
can read the facts of the Revolution, accord- 
ing to Carlyle, we can not grow enthusiastic 
over the fiction of it, according to Johnson, 
skilful though it is. (The Century Co.) 


‘« THE MARATHON MysTERY,’’ by Burton E. 
Stevenson. 

An intricate detective story of horrors in- 
geniously piled on horrors. We regret that 
the author shows so little effort in transcend- 
ing possibilities, but compliment him upon 
his imagination. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


‘(IN THE ARENA,” by Booth Tarkington. 
These tales of love and politics take us 
right into legislative halls and show how the 
selfish political calculations of the few win out 
by playing upon the simple, natural feelings 
and motives ofthe many. The beststory in the 
book is ‘‘ Hector,” which is almost the final 
word in fiction upon the politician who is es- 
sentially an orator. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


«THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE,” by 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Insight into complex characters and thor- 
ough literary workmanship,—these always 
distinguish Mrs. Ward’s novels. Her latest 
novel is no exception, and is further the most 
humanly delightful of them all. Lady Kitty 
is her most alluring heroine, and the men 
are more natural and tolerable than usual. 
(Harper & Bros.) 


Henry Wallace Phillips 


Mr. Phillips created the inimitable Red Saunders, and is 
the author of “Plain Mary Smith: A Romance of Red 
Saunders,’ which begins in this issue. He is an out and 
out American, rich in adventure and experience in all parts 
of our country. To an amazing variety of experiences are 
yoked keen, sympathetic observation, an unsleeping sense of 
humor, and an individual freshness of expression which 
make his stories a delight to millions of Americans. 
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h,” by Henry Wallace Phill 


Saxton was aoing straight magic, 
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S HEART 


By Justus Miles Forman | 


AUTHOR OF “ JOURNEYS END,” {TOMMY CARTERET,” 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


ARS. CARTWRIGHT 
wer dashed into the drawing- 
4 $ room some fifteen min- 

A utes after her guests had 

3 D come down to dinner. 
2 «Oh, yes, I know Pm 
late!’’ she said plaintively. ‘‘ You needn’t 
tell me I’m late. And in one’s own 
house, it’s not civil, is it? But I’m al- 
ways late, you know. Carol will have 
explained that to you.” She kissed Bea- 
trice Cromwell on both cheeks and gave 
Cromwell a hand. 

‘© I can’t help feeling,” she said, ‘‘ that 
I’ve got you out here into the country, the 
—what is it Carol calls it ?—‘ the tall grass’, 
under false pretenses. Fancy asking you 
here to meet the Evershams and then not 
producing a single Eversham! You sce, 
Lady Eversham caught a silly cold, or 
something, and it threatens to become 
something even sillier, so they had to stop 
in town. Of course, we’ve still the lion. 
Where is he, by the way? Not down yet ?”’ 

«The lion?’ asked Mrs. Cromwell. 
«I didn’t know you had a lion. How nice! 
Who isit?’ 
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BY KARL ANDERSON 


« Oh, 
Alice Cartwright. 


it’s the great Wareham,” said 
‘¢ Wareham, the painter 
man, you know, Larrabee Wareham— 
Larry Wareham. Did you happen ever to 
meet him when you were living in Paris?” 
And then, after her custom of not waiting 
for an answer, she went on: ‘‘ Hes such 
a very satisfactory lion, my dear! Always 
does quite the right thing, and every 
woman adores him. I adore him frantic- 
ally myself. Men like him awfully, too, 
don’t they, Carol?” she demanded, turn- 
ing to her husband. 

One of Carol Cartwright’s eyebrows 
went up the slightest fraction of an inch, 
and he waited a barely perceptible instant. 

s Oh, yes, yes! Quite so!’’ he said. 
« Yes, I fancy they do! Of course, I 
don’t know him very well myself— Oh, 
he’s coming, I think?’ 

Wareham came into the room in as 
nearly breathless a state as one could con- 
ceive to be possible in so very immaculate 
a young man. 

«Pm a pariah and an outcast,” he said 
to his hostess—‘‘ quite beyond the pale of 
forgiveness, but it truly isn’t my fault, 
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There were no waistcoat buttons. My 
man is a very estimable and kind-hearted 
person, but he will forget waistcoat but- 
tons. Peters had to hunt me out some of 
Mr. Cartwright’s.’? He looked toward the 
other two guests, and Mrs. Cartwright 
said :— 

‘« Oh, yes, you don’t know the others, 
do you? Mrs. Cromwell, let me present 
Mr. Wareham.’’ And to Wareham: ‘‘The 
gentleman standing proudly one pace to 
the rear is Mr. Cromwell.’’ But in the 
middle of the last sentence her voice fal- 
tered and nearly stopped dead, and a cer- 
tain light of interest grew in her eyes, for 
she could not help noticing that Beatrice 
Cromwell had gone unnaturally white and 
that she would not meet Wareham’s gaze 
when she murmurred the conventional 
words of greeting. Even Cromwell, Mrs. 
Cartwright noted, looked ill at ease and 
did not offer the other man his hand— 
merely bowed and said: ‘‘ How do you 
do ?”’ 

During dinner she E very eager- 
ly for further signs and portents, but 
there were none. Also none appeared 
later during the evening, and at last, when 
Mrs. Cartwright went to bed, she said to 
herself, disgustedly, that she had been 
entirely too ready with her suspicions. 

The men, left below, had gravitated to 
the billiard-room, and after a sketchy game 
of pool had settled themselves very com- 
fortably on the leather cushions in one 
corner of the room. Carol Cartwright had 
taken the second sip from his long drink 
when the butler called him to the door. 
He returned in a moment with concern 
and apology in his face. 

<‘ Can you chaps make yourselves com- 
fortable for an hour without me ?”’ he said. 
“Tve got to go over to the farm. My 
farmer man there has had a fit or a stroke 
of something, it appears. He's a good 
old chap. I must have a look at him. I 
shall be back in an hour.”’ 

The other two men said yes, of course, 
it was all right, not to think of them, and 
then, when Cartwright had gone, each of 
them drew a rather long breath and took a 
further look at the other over the top of 
his glass. Cromwell threw away his cigar 
and lighted a cigarette which he smoked 
half down in silence, flicking off the ash 
with an abstracted finger. He was arather 
handsome man, somewhcre between thirty 
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and thirty-five, with a square face and a 
mouth that closed straight and still. He 
had played football in his college days and 
now he played polo and squash in the in- 
tervals of burning incense before his beau- 
tiful wife. 

‘I’m glad Carol has gone,’’ he said, at 
last, looking up at the other man with a 
little nervous laugh of apology for his 
words. ‘‘ You see,” he said, ‘‘ I—this 
gives me a chance to—I want to talk to 
you about something, rather frankly,—that 
is, if you don’t mind—”’ 

The smoke stood still for an instant over 
the other man’s cigar, and his eyes nar- 
rowed a bit, but his voice, when he spoke, 
seemed entirely natural and at ease. 

« Right!” said he. ‘‘Fire away! I 
don’t know what you want to talk about, 
but,—fire away! I’m listening.” 

«Well, you see,” said Cromwell, and 
halted again, frowning down at the cigar- 
ette which he held between his fingers. 
‘¢ You see,” he repeated, and stuck, He 
seemed unable to choose his words. 

«I’ve been married,” he said, ‘‘a bit 
more than a year, now. You know.”’ 

« Yes,’’ said the other man, in an odd, 
still tone. <‘‘Yes, I know.” 

«I married a girl,’’ said Cromwell, 
smoking rapidly, ‘‘ who was,—and is, sev- 
eral thousand times too good for me, you 
know.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, my dear chap !’’ said the painter. 
‘s Who doesn’t marry a girl a thousand 
times too good for him?’’ 

« And,’’ said Cromwell, as if he had not 
been interrupted, ‘‘a girl who,—who was 
not only too good for me, but who was— 
in love with another man.” 

« Ah!” breathed Mr. 
that same still tone. 

‘¢How she happened to marry me,’’ 
Cromwell went on, ‘‘God knows,—God 
and she. Neither one has ever explained 
it to me. Perhaps it was because she 
knew how very much I—-I—cared about 
her, because she knew I should always care 
for her whether she cared for me or not. 
Perhaps that was why.’’ 

‘ But the other man?” questioned 
Wareham, gently, and, once more, the 
smoke stood still over his cigar. He did 
not raise his eyes. ‘* The other man !” 
he said. ‘*Why didn’t she marry him ?— 
Or, is that secret also in God’s keeping 
and hers?” 


Wareham, in 


Reminiscent, as are all long-forgotten odors, of one's far-away, unspoiled youth. 
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‘<He never asked her to marry him,’’ 
said Cromwell. ‘‘ He didn’t want to marry 
her. He wasn’t a marrying man.” He 
spoke in a tone in which wonder and a 
sort of fierce resentment were blended. 

« Fancy a man caring about—/er,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and not wanting to marry her! I 
can’t—I can’t see it, at all, you know.’’ 
Then suddenly an odd little flare of nerv- 
ous anger seemed to rise in him. 

«Oh, damn this farce !’’ 
‘« Why can’t we speak out? We might as 
well speak out. Beatrice was in love with 
you, Wareham, at the time she married 
me. She had been in love with you, I 
fancy, for a long time, —two or three years. 
She—she told me so very frankly before 
we were married. She warned me that she 
wasn’t at all sure she’d ever get over it. 
She wanted to make it plain on what 
grounds she was,—coming to me,—just 
how little she had to offer me. She,— 
Bee, has odd little moods, now and then, 
of wanting to confess,—like a child, just 
like a child !—wanting to make a clean 
breast of everything she’s got on her mind. 
She—told me that she cared for you, but 
that you’d never asked her to marry you. 
At first, in the beginning of it, she says she 
thought you were going to. You’d—told 
her you—loved her, and she expected that 
as a natural consequence. Then she be- 
gan to wonder and wait, and wait, and 
then she fell ill, and,—well, you didn’t 
seem very much alarmed about her, and, 
at last, after a long time, she—understood. 
That hurt, I expect, pretty badly. Yes, I 
expect that hurt. Well, she came back to 
America, and I asked her for the hun- 
dredth time to marry me, and at last she 
said yes.” The other man raised his head 
as if he meant to speak, but Cromwell 
held up a hand to check him. 

«Let me finish first! This is all by 
way of leading up to something,—some- 
thing I want to ask of you. When I said, a 
moment ago, that Bee had been in love 
with you at the time she married me, I 
didn’t put the thing accurately. I told 
the truth, but not, I believe, the whole 
truth. What has made me talk to you 
about all this, to-night, is that I believe 
she still cares for you.” 

Wareham gave a sudden astonished cry, 
and the cigar dropped from his raised 
fingers, covering his knees with ashes. 

«¢ Still—cares for me?’’ he said, staring 


he cried. 
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at the other man. ‘‘ For me? Oh, you’re 
—it’s impossible, impossible !’’ 

“I think not,’’ said the woman’s hus- 
band. ‘I believe she still cares for you, 
and so is—and so finds it impossible to— 
A woman cannot really love two men at 
once.’ He threw out one hand in a 
nervous, overwrought gesture. 

‘¢Can’t you see what I’m shooting at ?”’ 
he said desperately. ‘‘Can’t you see what 
I mean? Here’s your chance, your chance 
to make up for what you did years ago. 
You broke a woman’s heart then. That 
woman is unhappy now because of it. 
Don’t you see what you’ve a chance 
to do ?’’ 

Wareham shaded his eyes with his hand 
and continued to watch the other man’s 
troubled, twitching face. 

« Frankly,” he said, ‘‘I don’t. I’m 
quite in the dark. Granted all you’ve 
been saying is true,—granted, for the sake 
of argument, it’s true, and pitiful enough, 
hideous enough, God knows! Still, I 
don’t see what—reparation you have in 
mind. No, I’m quite in the dark.”’ 

‘< Make her cease caring for you !’’ said 
Cromwell. ‘‘ Make her despise you, hate 
you! Give her some reason, real or 
trumped up, that will turn her love to dis- 
like and disgust. There’s your chance to 
save her happiness. I tell you,” he cried, 
«I could win her love even now, even 
after this time, if you would do that. 
Sometimes I’ve thought I was on the very 
edge of it, and then,—she was back in her 
shell again, out of my reach. There’s 
your chance! Are you man enough to 
take it? ” 

Wareham rose abruptly to his feet and 
began to pace back and forth across the 
room, smiting his hands together before 
him. The situation, with its wholly un- 
looked-for drama, appealed keenly to his 
histrionic nature. A pleased, excited little 
laugh forced itself to his lips as he moved 
across the room. He was a great painter, 
in spite of his youth. About that there 
could be no argument, but, to the forming 
of that chemical combination which had, 
as it were, surcharged one section of his 
brain, had gone certain elements whose 
presence elsewhere was sadly needed. To 
put the thing very briefly he had, to the 
full, that triple nature, child-devil-God, 
which we call the artistic temperament. 

As he moved back and forth, he was 


“Ah, Betty! if our game of hearts were not done with!” 
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She screamed and thrust him away from her with all the strength she had. 


swiftly constructing and visualising a dra- 

matic little scene between himself and 

Beatrice Cromwell, in which he was to enact, 

as it were, the combined rôle of hero and 

villain. The fact that he must make him- 

self appear to her in an objectionable light 
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moved him to no great regret. The acting 
value of the part outweighed that. 

It was quite characteristic that in his 
train of thought there was not one true 
manly element of generosity, not one. The 
fact that it was a good deed, that it was in 
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reparation of a wrong once done, never 
occurred to him. He thought of nothing 
but the sheer picturesqueness of the part 
he was to play. 

He halted in his walk before the other 
man, and looked down at him with exactly 
the right sort of smile, frank, open, honest, 
eager to make amends. 

«TIl do it,’’ he said. 

Beatrice Cromwell came down to break- 
fast the next morning half an hour later 
than her husband, whom she found alone 
in the breakfast-room finishing his coffee. 

‘< Oh,’’ said he, ‘‘it appears that Carol’ s 
farmer man died last night of a stroke of 
something. Very sad indeed! Had a 
young wife, recently married. Carol and 
Mrs. Cartwright have gone over to the 
farmhouse. We shan’t see them before 
lunch, I fancy. They left all sorts of apol- 
ogies for you.” 

Mrs. Cromwell said she was sorry, and 
expressed some sympathy, but she said it 
so absently and without concern that her 
husband looked up at her in surprise. 

‘< Its a fine morning,” he said. ‘*We 
might go for a bit of a walk through the 
gardens and across the fields when. you’ ve 
finished breakfast—that is, if it wouldn’t 
bore you.’’ There was an odd, shy wist- 
fulness in his tone which had become habit- 
ual with him in speaking to her, and Mrs. 
Cromwell noticed it and looked up to meet 
his eyes. 

« I should like it very much,’’ she said. 
‘ Shall we go now? I don’t think I want 
any breakfast. I had a cup of tea in 
bed.’’ 

They went out across the broad lawn 
which lay before the country house, and 
down through the box-bordered, gravel- 
pathed formal esplanade beyond, and so 
into a tangle of old-fashioned garden where 
were hollyhocks, leaning drunkenly, and 
larkspur and mignonette and cockscombs 
and love-in-a-mist and sweetwilliam, and all 
such delightful things, odorous under the 
warm morning sun, potently reminiscent, 
somehow, as are all long-forgotten odors, 
of one’s far-away, unspoiled youth—remi- 
niscent almost to the point of tears. 

Mrs. Cromwell threw back her head, 
with closed eyes, drawing in the heavy, 
mingled fragrance, and something very like 
a sob broke from her, but her husband 
made a sudden exclamation. 


‘“My pipe!’ he said. ‘‘I’ve come 
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away and left my pipe. I must fetch it, 
Bee.’’ His wife laughed. 

‘ Tobacco!’ she cried. ‘‘ You’re going 
to profane this heavenly place with tobac- 
co? How very like a man! Be quick 
then. I'll walk slowly on.’’ Cromwell 
went back toward the house and the woman 
moved on past tangled banks of spicy 
sweetness and presently came out into an 
open circle of turf, where stood a vine- 
wreathed sundial and—one beside it who 
waited with level, unsmiling eyes for her 
approach. 

She did not see him till she was very 
near, then she caught her breath quickly 
and made as if she would turn aside with 
only a bow. Then she stopped, looking 
into his face. 

‘Well, Betty,’’ said the man. 

‘¢What—have you and I to—say to 
each other ?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Let me go on 
my way.” 

‘< Betty!’ said he. 

‘« Why should you wish,’’ she demand- 
ed, ‘‘to dig up dead things? Let them 
lie. They—wouldn’t look well in the 
light, and—you’d be uprooting roses and 
things, maybe, that had grown above.” 
The speech, in black and white, has a 
florid, over-poetical ring, but she had a 
way of saying just such whimsical, oddly 
conceived things, in any mood, and some- 
how they came from her with perfect nat- 
uralness. 

Wareham gave a little, gentle laugh. 
The speech had been so like Betty. 

‘c Dead ?’’ said he, following her whim. 
‘¢Why not laid away in lavendar and orris ? 
Dead, Betty? There’s nothing indecent 
in peeping into old boxes, reading old let- 
ters.’? But the woman shook her head, 
frowning, then laughed for a moment, an 
angry laugh, as it were of anger at herself. 

‘s That was very silly of me!’ she said 
sharply, ‘‘very silly and a bit melodrama- 
tic. I fancy I’m in a fit of nerves through 
not sleeping too well. Come, we’ll start 
all over again.’’ She put out her hand to 
him, smiling. 

‘‘ Good morning, Larry,’’ she said. ‘‘ I’m 
very, very glad to see you. I was a beast 
to be nasty when we met last evening. I 
was—surprised, that was all. Larry, it 
must be—nearly two years since we’ve 
seen each other. Yes?” 

He had taken her hand rather sulkily. 
This new mood of hers had pleased his 
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vanity less than the earlier one, but he was 
no boy, and he knew that there were many 
feints in that game called love. 

‘« Twenty-two months,’’ he said. 
< Come! Let’s get out of this. The sun 
is growing hot here. Shall we walk over 
to that belt of woodland yonder? I came 
upon a particularly jolly spot there an 
hour ago. There’s a spring and a fallen 
tree and a bank of fresh turf.’’ 

They crossed the intervening stretch of 
open field and entered the shade of the 
trees, from under which the lower growth 
had been cut away, and came at last to a 
spurting, bubbling spring, where moss and 
watercress grew, and where there was a 
great, fallen tree trunk, half overgrown, and 
a clear space of green turf. The sunlight 
came through the thick leaf shelter overhead 
in stirring flecks of gold like a light shining 
through stained glass into a dark room. 

‘¢Oh, beautiful!’ cried Beatrice Crom- 
well. <‘‘QOh, beautiful, Larry! What is 
it I immediately think of? What is it this 
place so oddly recreates?’ Then she 
cried out suddenly :— 

‘s Clamart!’ And at exactly the same 
instant Wareham said it too. 

« Clamart!’ she cried. ‘‘ The Meudon 
Wood, near the Fontaine de Sainte Marie!’ 
And the two stood nodding at each other 
and laughing excitedly, like two children 
who have guessed a puzzle. 

‘¢Clamart!’’ she said presently under 
her breath. ‘‘What heaps of recollec- 
tions!” Then she turned to the man be- 
side her, still smiling absently:— 

« Let’s talk about you, Larry,’’ she saic 
« What great things you’ve done, haven’t 
you! How high you’ve climbed. Of 
course, you’d done great things, even then 
when I—knew you, and you’d climbed very 
high, but only a few of us knew it. Now 
everybody knows, and I’m so glad!’ She 
nodded at him, laughing. 

‘« You know I’m very proud of you,” 
she said. ‘‘I feel that sort of small pro- 
prietorship in you that one feels who has 
- known intimately any great man. When 
people rave to me over your pictures I 
always want to cry out: ‘Why, I knew 
him long before any of the rest of you did! 
You can’t tell se anything about him. I 
talked with him about that very picture be- 
fore it was painted. ‘There’s some of me 
in it.’ That’s what I always want to say 
to them.” 
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‘ Oh, please, please!’ protested Ware 
ham reddening, and the woman laughed 
again. ‘‘ Please don’t let us talk about 
me,’’ he begged. ‘‘I—I feel such a fool. 
Let’s talk about Clamart and—us. Do 
you remember—?’’ And then they were 
off upon that endless river of reminiscence 
which engulfs two people new-met after 
long separation. When one finished a 
topic the other was always ready with an 
eager: ‘‘Do you remember—?’’ until 
Beatrice Cromwell’s cheeks were flushed 
and burning and her eyes very bright and 
wide, like the eyes of a child who listens to 
fairy stories. 

Wareham had not forgotten the task to 
which he was pledged. He kept it well in 
mind, but for a little time, he said to him- 
self, it could wait. There was no great hurry. 
This harking back to old days was very de- 
lightful. It had a tender, half sweet, half 
sad flavor—an autumnlike flavor, as he put 
it, which moved him. Also he was aware, 
with a dull surprise, that the strong attrac- 
tion, the magnetism which this woman’s 
presence had used to throw over him, 
was oddly potent even now. As a rule, 
he disliked meeting women with whom he 
had had the rather serious affairs which he 
liked to call flirtations. They roused in 
him a certain self-reproach, an uncomfort- 
able sense of repudiated obligation. They 
affected him like the sight of long-unpaid 
bills, and the sensation was so strong that 
no other had power beside it. This time, 
however, the other sensation burned bright- 
est. The embers, hidden among dead 
ashes, awakened to a flicker of warmth and 
blaze. 

Still he made a weak effort to do what 
he had set out to do. 

“« I would to God, Betty,’’ he said bit- 
terly, ‘‘that in those days of ours—those 
days when you loved me—I had been 
more worth your love. I would to God 
Pd been nearer what you thought I was. 
I was a bad lot, my dear, a rotten bad lot, 
even then—rotten to the core!’’ The 
woman gave a sharp exclamation, half un- 
der her breath. It was not a word, only 
an inarticulate cry. It might have meant 
almost anything. But Wareham did not 
look at her. He went on speaking. 

‘« I can admit it now,’’ he said. ‘* You 
—don’t care now. Our game of hearts is 
done with—at least yox’ ve done with it!’ 
He could not help that. It fairly said 
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itself. ʻ‘ Ah, Betty, Betty! if it weren’t 
done with!’’ That said itself, too. In 
some extraordinary fashion the thing was 
getting out of hand, away from his control. 
A fever beyond his ken was beginning to 
shake in him and he was frightened. 

He looked up and Betty Cromwell’s face 
was very white, dead white, and her eyes 
seemed unnaturally great and black and 
burning, and tears brimmed in them. This, 
too, might have; meant, if not quite any- 
thing, at least several things, but to Ware- 
ham the meaning seemed unmistakable. 
The last rein of control snapped. For the 
first time in his life an unfettered surge of 
emotion swept over and engulfed him. 
For the first time in his life he completely 
lost his head. 

‘< By God, Betty!’ he cried trembling, 
«it shan’t be done with. Betty, Betty, 
it has all been a ghastly mistake, this last 
two years. I tell you we belong, we- were 
meant for each other. Look at me, Betty! 
I swear I’ve always loved you from the first 
day, the very first day. Betty, come with 
me and we’ll patch it up somehow, all this 
rotten tangle. Chuck that wooden image 
of a husband of yours and come with me. 
What’s a dolt of a husband when two peo- 
ple were made for each other, as we were? 
I tell you, if there’s a God up aloft there, 
He meant us for each other. Betty, I 
can’t see or hear or think anything but 
love for you. Won't you chuck it all and 
come away ?”’ 

It was not a pretty sight. A man sud- 
denly bereft of self-control is always some- 
thing to shrink from, and this man was for 
the moment a chattering, stammering im- 
becile. Why such a sudden mad gust of 
passion should have seized upon him just 
then is difficult to guess. Possibly God 
was at last paying him out. 

Beatrice Cromwell drew away from him, 
along the great tree trunk, staring in dumb, 
stricken amazement. When she came to 
the end of the tree trunk she got somehow 
to her feet, but Wareham, shaking and 
stammering, was close upon her and caught 
her hands in his. 

«Will you come, Betty? Will you 
come ?’’ he cried. ‘‘ Ah, such a life we'll 
have! Will you come?’ Then she 
screamed and thrust him away from her 
with all the strength she had, and she was 
a tall, strong woman, stronger, probably, 
than he. He fell, twisting and stumbling, 
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nearby shrub. 

‘¢Oh, you—you beast!’ said Beatrice 
Cromwell. ‘‘Oh, you—déeast/ If I were 
strong enough, if I’d a weapon here I'd 
—I think I should try to kill you!’ She 
looked at the man crouched against the 
shrub, staring lividly up at her, and her 
white face twisted in a sort of paroxysm of 
shame and rage. She was so terribly angry 
that she could hardly speak. 

‘¢To think that I could ever have—loved 
such a thing /’’ she said. ‘* You cowardly, 
lying, play-acting ¢hing/ I cannot call 
you a man. That is a word you never 
knew the meaning of. Oh, to think I once 
—loved you, you cur, you smirking, pre- 
tending cur?’ She did not raise her voice. 
She could not. She was so intensely angry 
that the words came from her in an odd, 
low, jerking voice, terribly distinct but 
without expression. She wrung the hands 
his hands had touched. 

Wareham stumbled to his feet, breathing 
hard. 

«I didn’t,—I thought you,—I didn’t 
know !’’ he said, looking to right and left. 
‘‘ Forgive me, Betty! I was—’’ 

‘<Thought!’’ she cried. ‘* What right 
have you to think anything about me? 
What right have you to come to me with your 
contemptible thoughts,—to beg me to go 
away with your—Why ?’” she said, in a 
sudden flare of passion. ‘*Why? For 
Heaven’s sake, why ? Why come to me $” 

That stung him into snapping back: 
‘¢Why not?’ he sneered. ‘‘ You don’t 
give a hang for your husband !’’ For an 
instant she looked at him in silence. 

s: May I ask your reasons for thinking 
that?’’ she inquired presently in a level 
tone. 

‘¢Never mind my reasons,’’ said he. 
«It’s true, isn’t it?” 

«Oh !” said Beatrice Cromwell, wring- 
ing her hands in a sort of still fury. ‘‘ Oh, 
if I had my husband here, I should ask 
him to thrash you till you couldn’t stand 
or speak,—and he’d do it! Not love 
him? I love him so much more than I 
ever loved you, so much more than I ever 
knew anybody could love anybody else 
that I—I cannot speak it atall. I cannot 
measure. Oh, there are no words for it! 
Love him? Why there is no other such 
man in all God’s world, nor ever has been! 
You! You’re not fit to look at him, to 
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wear a man’s image in the same world. Do 
you know what he did? He begged me 
to marry him, and I wouldn’t. I honestly 
thought I was going to die. My heart had 
been—broken. I had no faith left in any 
human being. I 1 “ght I was going to 
die, and I hoped te c .. ‘ told him so. I 
told him I could ne; <e any one again, 
that I could never aga . be anything but a 
hopeless, heartless, embittered wreck, — 
something best left alone to die by itself. 
And in the face of that, believing that I 
would never love him, he begged me, 
again and again and again, to marry him, 
until I did. That’s the sort of man he 
is. That’s what a man can be, and I 
never knew it. Love him? Why, I,— 
Ah, what’s the good of talking about 
such love as that before you ? You never 
in your life loved anything but your mis- 
erable self. What should you know?”’ 

Wareham stared at her under his brows. 

‘« I don’t understand,’’ he said dully. 

‘ If you’re so precious fond,—if you love 
him like that, why don’t you tell him? 
Why don’t you let him know ?”’ 
- That was a slip. That incriminated 
Cromwell, if the woman had not been too 
self-absorbed to notice,—to ask how 
Wareman knew. She turned her head 
a little away, and a rush of color came 
up over her cheeks. For the first time 
she seemed to lose mastery of the situ- 
ation. 

«I’m afraid,’’ she said. ‘‘Somehow 
I’m—afraid. It’s—it’s such a big thing ! 
What if—what if he has—stopped caring? 
Ah, it’s such a big thing! It’s all my life 
tome. I’m afraid.”’ 

Then at last there seemed to flicker up 
in Larrabee Wareham a tiny belated spark 
of decency, of unselfishness, of generosity. 

It seemed to be wrung from him with a 
little wry, bitter smile. 
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‘t I —I think I should tell him if I were 
you,’’ he said gently. ‘‘I think you’ll 
find he has not stopped caring. Yes, I 
should tell him if I were you.’’ He paused 
a moment, looking towards her furtively, 
out of the corners of his eyes, and he made 
as though he would speak again. Then 
he turned and went away through the 
trees, not looking backwards. 

Presently the shrubs, near by, parted, 
and Cromwell came out from them into the 
open space beside the spring. His wife 
stared at him, white and still. 

‘¢]__heard,’’ he said, very low. 
been—listening. 
me, if you like, but I’m glad. 
was accidental. I didn’t know you were 
here. Then I heard you say something, 
and, instead of going away, I stopped and 
listened. I’ve been listening for nearly 
ten minutes, I should think.’’ He raised 
an unsteady hand to his dry lips, and the 
firm hold he had been keeping upon him- 
self seemed to break. 

‘ Bee! Bee!’’ he cried. 
Oh, is it true? ” 

The woman came to him very slowly, 
crimson-cheeked,—she would not meet his 
eyes,—and she laid her face upon his 
breast with an odd, quick gesture, like a 
little child laying its head in its mother’s 
lap, and she began tosob. Cromwell’s arms 
went around her in a flash, so tight that 
she cried out, in the midst of her sobbing, 
but it was a fierce, glad little cry, as if she 
were glad to be hurt. 

‘Is it true, Bee?’’ he said again, with 
his lips in her dark hair. 

Then she put up her two hands and 
pulled his head down and kissed him on 
the mouth. 

‘ Look at me!’’ she cried in a shaking 
whisper. ‘‘Oh, can’t you see? Look at 
mei" 


se} ve 
Oh yes, it was vile of 
At first it 


‘¢Ts it true? 


“IT-IS-IN-THE:POWER:OF:MAN-TO 
MAKE -ALL-INFECTIOVS: DISEASES 


TO :DISAPPEAR: FROM:THE: WORLD.” 


PASTEVR 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF MODERN 
MEDICINE 


By Dr. 


WHAT is the greatest possibile 

“am ity of modern medicine ?’’ 

me, I asked a fellow physician 

mn at the World’s Fair, St. 
Ki r Louis. 

Se We had just emerged 
from ies wire-screened ‘‘ Mosquito Hatch- 
ery’’ of the Cuban Exhibit. This doctor 
was a darkly clad, scholarly looking man, 
and wore an American Medical Associa- 
tion button in the lapel of his coat. The 
‘‘Hatchery’’ had roused the question in 
my mind, and it occurred to me that his 
opinion would be worth having. I was 
not mistaken, but much surprised. 

«The prevention of disease,” he an- 
swered quite promptly. 

«That is a pretty broad statement,’’ 
said I, facing around in some astonishment, 
« but of course you don’t mean all disease, 
do you?’”’ 

«‘ Yes, from a physician’s point of view, 
all; I am not taking surgery into account.”’ 

« All disease!’’ I repeated, rather 
blankly. I was trying to grasp this tre- 
mendous proposition that he so confidently 
termed a possibility. 


A. C. Seely 


‘‘ There is one exhibit here,’’ he began 
abruptly, after a pause, ‘‘ that overshadows 
every other. ” 

He pointed to a large, white card, which 
bore in black letters the following :— 


“Tt is in the power of man to make 
all infectious diseases to disappear from 
the world.’ —PASTEUR. 


Think of it! ‘‘To make a// infectious 
diseases to disappear !’’ 

My doctor friend was right, it was an 
exhibit of far vaster importance than any 
other could be. Yet, there was the great, 
careless, unheeding crowd passing within 
a few feet of the card, and they did not see 
it, or if they saw it, they surely did. not 
comprehend its import, else they would 
have stopped as if halted by a voice from 
out the unknown. 

I read the declaration again. 

Oh, the possibilities! No more con- 
tagion! No more infection! No more 
sickness and affliction, except that due to 
accident and age ! 

Under the glamour of this possibility 
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there seemed scarcely a condition, trade or 
profession but what would bloom forth from 
the dark pall of death and defeat to the full 
flush of life and success. No shrinking from 
contact with one’s fellow man for fear of 
contagion ; no need of insurance for fear 
of untimely death, and life no longer a 
gamble ! 

I sat still and let my mind go on with 
the train of speculative possibilities the 
card had awakened in me. It all seemed 
clear enough if the world would only heed, 
but it is so very, very difficult to get the 
big, busy world to stop long enough to 
have the necessary thought. But once it 
stopped to think what it would mean, in 
the way of health, wealth, life and happi- 
ness, it seems that the people would cry 
aloud as if with one voice :— 


cc Let us rid ourselves of infection.” 


Perhaps the reason the world does not 
stop to think upon this subject is, because 
it is not informed in regard to it, but in- 
formation is easily acquired,—there are a 
few basal facts, then the details fill in 
themselves. 

Disease is any departure from the state 
of health, the merest child can grasp that ; 
and, it may arise from a number of causes, 
that is apparent to the most casual ob- 
server ; they are constitutional, hereditary 
and functional; mineral, vegetable and 
animal poisons, or parasites and micro- 
organisms. These cover the entire field, 
—all disease comes within these headings. 

Diseases caused by animal parasites and 
micro-organisms come within the province 
of contagion and infection. The animal 
parasites are usually spoken of as infesting 
rather than infecting, but they overlap the 
border line sufficiently to be covered by 
Pasteur’s statement, and they, too, can be 
made ‘‘to disappear.” 

The terms, contagion and affection, are 
almost synonymous, though there have 
been numberless arguments about their 
difference, but it is really only one of de- 
gree or manner, and bears more of dis- 
tinction than difference. Practically, each 
mean the contracting or ‘‘catching’’ a 
communicable disease, but, infection is far 
the larger term, embracing the entire list 
of communicable diseases, while contagion 
is commonly limited to those diseases which 
can be transmitted without actual physical 
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contact. Thus while every contagious dis- 
ease is infectious, the converse is not true. 
For example: scarlet fever is held to be 
highly contagious, because about the pa- 
tient there is a zone of infection by which 
the disease can be communicated, even 
though the patient is not touched. On 
the other hand, lockjaw requires actual 
physical contact,—the germ being intro- 
duced through a wound or an abraded sur- 
face,—so it is said to be infectious, though 
not contagious. 

All communicable diseases depend for 
their transmission upon a special germ. 
It is the province of bacteriology to study 
these germs, and it is this branch of science 
that is rapidly clearing up old-time dis- 
tinctions and making freedom from disease 
possible by the elimination of all bacteria, 
which are productive of disease. 

Bacteria are the lowest forms of life, and 
their variety is legion. They propagate by 
division, and multiply so rapidly that, ac- 
cording to one of these curious-minded 
dabblers in figures, were they undisturbed 
for forty-eight hours they would fill the 
oceans! Not all bacteria, however, are harm- 
ful, else life would, indeed, be both misera- 
ble and precarious. 

Some of the most wonderful possibilities 
of modern medicine lie within the bac- 
teriological field, and all over the world 
scientists are working with test-tube and 
microscope to solve its mysteries that they 
may be applied to the benefit of suffering 
mankind. At first glance one wonders 
that the whole human family is not in 
various stages of affliction from these 
numerous disease germs. The fact that we 
are not all so afflicted opens up a vast field 
for investigation and research, at the very 
threshold of which we come upon the 
phenomenon of immunity and susceptibil- 
ity. The terms almost explain themselves. 
Briefly stated, immunity is commonly held 
to mean the phenomenon in which an in- 
dividual or a class of individuals is capable 
of resisting the invasion of a disease, though 
other individuals or classes succumb to it. 
Susceptibility is the antithesis of immunity ; 
it invites infection rather than resists it. 

Immunity is more or less a relative 
term. It may be absolute, but often de- 
pends upon the temporary decrease in 
one’s natural resistance due to exposure, 
overwork, hunger,—famine and pestilence 
go hand in hand, and to the depletion 
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from disease, —typhoid invites an attack of 
pneumonia. Roughly generalizing, immu- 
nity resolves itself into two forms, natural 
and acquired. As stated, the natural is 
not yet solved ; and as to the acquired, no 
medical fact is more widely known among 
intelligent people than that an attack of 
certain infectious diseases brings about 
some kind of change in the victim’s tissues 
which protect him and render him immune 
to further future attacks from the same 
disease, thus, he has an acquired immu- 
nity. Not all infections, however, confer 
immunity ; on the contrary, some of them 
predispose to succeeding attacks. To con- 
fer this immunity artificially without con- 
ferring the devastating effects of the disease 
is the hope of bacteriology, and an en- 
couraging degree of success has already 
been reached in a few of the infections. 

A natural immunity may be acquired 
passively by the introduction into the pa- 
tient’s body of an immunized blood serum 
secured from animals in which a high de- 
gree of immunity has been established by 
the gradually increasing introduction of a 
toxin. A toxin is a substance that occurs 
as a secretion on animal and vegetable or- 
ganisms. By process of immunization, 
they are made to yield anti-toxins. Some 
bacteria are harmful in themselves, as those 
of tuburculosis and the pus organisms, 
while in others it is the secreted toxin that 
is dangerous to the body which contains 
it, as in typhoid, cholera and diphtheria. 
Thus, the anti-serum, to immune, must be 
either anti-toxin or anti-bacterial, as the 
case demands, or, in plainer English, if the 
serum used to fight the poison is to create 
immunity, it must have the power either to 
neutralize the poison created by the germs, 
or to destroy the germs themselves. 

There is a natural germicidal property 
in normal blood, both of man and the 
lower animals. The negro is almost im- 
mune from yellow fever, but he has a 
greater affinity for smallpox than his white 
brother, and he shares with the Indian a 
predisposition to tuberculosis. The white 
race has a degree of immunity to beri-beri, 
while the yellow is susceptible to it. The 
frog has a natural immunity so strong 
against anthrax that one drop of its blood 
confers immunity upon the mouse. Various 
animals have various immunities. It is 
the endeavor of serum therapy to increase 
this natural immunity by vaccination to the 
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highest degree of potency, and to use the 
resulting blood serum to confer immunity 
upon the non-immune. 

Artificial immunity may be active as in 
the vaccination of smallpox, or passive, as 
in the anti-toxin of lockjaw. Unfortunately, 
passive immunity, artificially acquired, lasts 
a short time,—two to several weeks; 
still, even that, in the face of epidemics, is 
of incalculable value. Most immunizing 
sera have a low curative power, unless in- 
troduced into the body very early in the 
inception of the disease. The diphtheria 
anti-toxin is a brilliant exception to this 
rule; but, even with it, its efficacy is 
greatest when earliest introduced. 

In diphtheria, serum therapy has scored 
its greatest success. Previous to the anti- 
toxin period, the mortality ranged from 
forty to fifty per cent., since its intro- 
duction it has fallen to less than ten per 
cent. Turner, in speaking of the anti- 
toxin, says: ‘*The diminution in the 
hospital mortality of diphtheria, has been 
nothing short of marvelous . . . no child 
ought to die of diphtheria.’’ 


Tuberculosis kills one in four 


I soon walked on and visited the various 
booths devoted to serum therapy; while 
they were all interesting and more or less 
complete, that of the Japanese interested 
me most. I was surprised at its complete- 
ness. There were so very many jars of 
the anti-toxins designed for the immuniza- 
tion of about twenty-five diseases. Just to 
look at the jars, they reminded one greatly 
of the several hundred jars of jelly on ex- 
hibition in the Agricultural Building, but, 
when one glanced at the labels, and one’s 
fancy played with the possibilities con- 
tained in those jars, it did not seem that 
the altruria of medicine was so far away, — 
a specific cure for each infectious disease ! 

Most of them I must pass by, but a few 
force themselves upon our attention most 
obstrusively ; of these, tuberculosis is, by 
far, the most prominent. 

Tuberculosis may, and does, invade ev- 
ery portion of the body, but it has a se- 
lective affinity for the lungs ; therefore, 
plumonary tuburculosis, or, in common 
parlance, consumption, most appropriately 
termed the Great White Plague. 

It is the most prevalent disease in the 
world, and the most terrible, since hope of 
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recovery is so rarely confirmed that it is 


held to be incurable. Were it as contagious 


as it is deadly, the world would soon be 
depopulated ; as it is, excluding death by 
accident, tuberculosis kills a quarter of us 
all. Think of that perilous chance,—one 
out of every four to be sacrificed to this 
dread disease, and yet, it can be made 
‘‘to disappear from the world !’’ 

Turn where we may, and this omnipres- 
ent disease confronts us. 

«Few reach maturity,’’ says Osler, 
‘cand none reach old age without having 
had a focus of this disease sometime. The 
germ is ubiquitous, and none escape it. 
But the resisting power of the human body 
is very great, hence all are not finally van- 
quished by this germ.’’ Suppose our 
power of resistance happens to be below 
par at the time the germ may have found 
a resting place in his favorite haunt, —the 
apex of the right lung, then,—pouf! we 
write finis, and begin our exit. 

The present is marked by a crusade 
against turberculosis which amounts almost 
to a mania,—ever the pendulum of public 
opinion, so slow in swinging, swings too 
far. The public is just now awakening to 
its need, yet they have been invited to 
assist in arresting the spread of this disease 
ever since the days of Louis, who wanted 
the various countries of Europe to form a 
crusade against it. Virchow declared it to 
be the duty of man to suppress it. Koch 
invited the nations of the earth to vie with 
each other in the study for means of relief. 

One of the finest clinicians of his day, 
and an authority on tuberculosis, the late 
Prof. James T. Whittaker, predicted the 
necessity of a world interference. From 
my short-hand notes taken in his lectures, 
I copy the following :— 


‘« Tuberculosis is only acquired by in- 
fection, because it is conveyed by a living 
thing which grows only from itself. It is 
most frequent in those organs that are most 
exposed to the air; first in the lung, next in 
the intestines, and third in the lymph glands. 
It is most frequent and most intense in the 
most close and crowded places. A sentence 
for any number of years is a condemnation to 
death by tuberculosis. No one now refuses 
to believe that tuberculosis of the lungs is ac- 
quired by inhalations of the tubercle-bacillus, 
and these bacilli are disseminated by the unde- 
stroyed sputum of thosealready infected. Gen- 
tlemen, I admonish you, burn the sputum! 
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‘The tubercle-bacillus is the one over- 
shadowing fact in the whole history of the 
disease. It is the nucleus about which every- 
thing else must crystallize. The attempt to 
deduce conclusions from the laboratory is 
often greeted with contumely : it is a common 
saying, especially among the clinicians of the 
old school, that man is not a test-tube. The 
fact is, that he is a test-tube, enclosed in skin 
instead of glass, but containing a much more 
complex culture-soil. Like the test-tube, he 
stands about with open mouth and receives 
what falls into it from the air, and those 
who believe in predisposition leave him 
standing helpless, without the power of re- 
moving the contaminations in the air. So, 
gentlemen, for the good of your fellow kind, 
destroy the sputum ! 

«You will find your consumptive patients 
most often in the poorest homes ; in the dark- 
est, most ill-ventilated rooms. The tubercle- 
bacillus loves a ‘dim, religious light,’ where 
it may remain unmolested ; that is why it is 
found most often in the apex of the right 
lung, it is the most inactive portion. The 
patient will be in the last stages, weak, ema- 
ciated, bloodless, and unable to lift his head 
to expectorate ; the floor about the bed, cov- 
ered with newspapers, saturated with sputum 
which has been projected in a parabolic 
curve. Little, half-naked, barefoot children 
play about the papers; in the course of 
time, when the little ones, thus inoculated, 
show some signs of tuberculosis, there will 
not be lacking persons, and some of them will 
be physicians, who will tell you that it was 
hereditary ! Gentlemen, I implore you, 
damn the sputum !"" 


The sputum of a tubercular subject 
contains colonies of the bacilli; this diluted 
four hundred thousand times and injected 
into a guinea pig, will still propagate the 
disease ; dried upon a cloth, it will retain 
its vitality for six months; the dust from 
the back of the head-board of a consump- 
tive’s bed will cause the disease when in- 
jected into rabbits. It was only after the 
fifth renovation in a test case that an in- 
fusion made of the feathers from a con- 
sumptive’s bed failed to produce the dis- 
ease in guinea pigs. So, as the oid pro- 
fessor advised, ‘‘ damn the sputum.”’ 

«The most striking feature about 
tuberculosis,’’ says Flick, ‘‘is, that it de- 
pends almost entirely upon the house. 
The house is the granary of the tubercle- 
bacillus outside the host. Were it not for 
the house, the tubercle-bacilli would soon 
have to perish from the face of the earth. 
It could not be preserved. Sunlight, air 
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and water, are its natural enemies. The 
water dissolves it out of its cache, and the 
sunlight and air destroy it.’ Then, by all 
means let us give it sunlight, air and water, 
but let us surcharge the air with formalde- 
hyde and the water with bi-chloride of mer- 


_ ©Give some practical means of prevent- 
ing inoculation of tuberculosis. ”’ 

This demand is so frequently made of 
the physician. What a glorious thing it 
would be for mankind if he could imme- 
diately write a prescription and dismiss the 
anxious inquirer with the direction:— 

«: Take one tablet before each meal.’’ 

But, unfortunately, preventive protec- 
tion cannot be applied to the uninfected 
further than by the observance of a few 
‘¢don’ts.’’ Don’t sleep with consump- 
tives; don’t kiss them; don’t carry infec- 
tion from hand to mouth; don’t occupy 
either bed or room, that has been occu- 
pied by consumptives, until thoroughly 
disinfected; don’t patronize a dairy having 
infected cattle. These ‘‘don’ts’’ cover 
about all that the individual can do to 
protect himself; but much can be done to 
prevent the dissemination of germs from 
the consumptive. The disinfection of the 
sputum—that is of supreme impor- 
tance. 

The authorities’ rôle in the prevention 
should be to prohibit spitting upon side- 
walks or the floors of public places, and to 
prevent the miscellaneous emptying of 
cuspidors the contents of which have not 
been disinfected. They should not permit 
consumptives to go about without sputum 
cups or napkins. They should provide for 
the disinfection of public drinking vessels; 
they should rigidly suppress the sale 
of infected milk and, finally, they should 
prevent the immigration of tubercular 
' subjects. 

The authorities place no restriction upon 
consumptives; they are permitted to go 
about as they will, leaving a virulent trail 
of germs in their wake. If an ambulent 
case of smallpox was permitted to have 
the same freedom, the populace would rise 
up in arms! Yet, the mortality of small- 
pox, even in the absence of vaccination, 
does not run over twenty to thirty per 
cent., while that of tuberculosis is practi- 
cally complete ; a hundred out of a hun- 
dred. From smallpox there is expectation 
of recovery, from tuberculosis there is 
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none. And yet, this disease is banishable 
. from the earth if the people so will! 


Mosquitos and malaria 


Perhaps the next most prevalent in- 
fectious disease is malaria; and, because 
of its similarity in its mode of infection and 
prevention to yellow fever, it is most con- 
venient to consider them together. Both 
have their infection produced by the dis- 
ease germs being introduced through the 
bite of the mosquito, who acts as the invol- 
untary host. Of the three varieties of 
mosquito, one alone, the anopheles, is 
capable of acting as the host of malaria ; 
another, thestegomyia, carries yellow fever; 
the third, the culex, is so far as we know, 
quite free from blame. 

‘It is only the female mosquito that 
bites,’ says Mr. Taylor, the enthusiastic 
gentleman in charge. ‘‘The male sub- 
sists upon the juices of plants. The 
female requires a feed of blood before lay- 
ing her rather extensive crop of eggs, which 
she deposits on the surface of the water, 
where they undergo the larval and pupal 
stages before attaining wings and a thirst 
for blood’’ 

The practical prevention of malaria lies 
in controlling the mosquito. First, it must 
not be allowed access to the malarial patient 
lest it imbibe the germ along with the 
patient’s blood and carry it to the unin- 
fected in successive bites. Thus, the pa- 
tient is isolated by barrier screens, not so 
much from his fellow-kind as from the 
mosquito. Second, the destruction of the 
mosquito by obliterating its breeding 
places, 2. e., the drainage of stagnant 
water ; the free use of petroleum, when 
applicable, to receptacles, . sinks, drains, 
cisterns, wells, etc., or to have them cov- 
ered, so as to render them mosquito proof. 

Complete protection consists simply in 
avoiding being bitten by the mosquito. 
Not all anopheles are infected, but any of 
them may be, so it is not well to take any 
chances. To prevent being bitten rests with 
the ingenuity and care of the individual in 
providing protection, either with screens, 
mosquito netting, or smoke smudges, etc. 


The prevention of typhoid 


Typhoid fever probably comes next in 
the matter of frequency and importance. 
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It is a ‘* water-borne ’’ infection in so great 
a per cent. of cases that if all our drinking 
water was thoroughly boiled or otherwise 
sterilized the chances of becoming infected 
would be practically nil. The Japanese 
have set the military world an example by 
boiling the drinking water for their soldiers 
in the present war, thereby securing a 
most appreciable minimum of diseases that 
beset the soldier kind during campaigns. 
Had the United States done likewise in 
the Spanish-American war, the ranks 
would have been less depleted and the 
paternal government would have had a far 
less number of names on the pension roll. 

The cost of typhoid fever each year in 
sickness and death throughout America 
amounts to many millions of dollars. A 
limited per cent. of this amount expended 
on instructing the people on the methods 
of prevention and the adoption of proper 
water and sewerage systems would soon put 
typhoid fever forever in the background. 
To stamp it out entirely it is only neces- 
sary to recognize it in its inception and to 
destroy all bacilli by subjecting the dejecta 
and other emanations of the patient to a 
careful destructive process and to doz/ the 
drinking water. When this is done the 
end of typhoid fever is in sight—it will 
have been made ‘‘ to disappear.’’ 

Of all the world-wide infections, Asiatic 
cholera is the only one which has successful- 
ly reached America. Its first arrival was in 
1832, next in 1848, again in 1866, but the 
fourth time, 1890, it was caught and sup- 
pressed on the very threshold—New York 
harbor. Cholera is a ‘‘ water-borne ” dis- 
ease and each epidemic has had its birth- 
place in the swamps of India. The history 
of these epidemic depredations is the history 
of a scourge, whose devastating path has 
been as erratic as that of a many-minded 
nomad. It was this meandering quality that 
gave Eugene Sue his idea for the ground- 
work of his ‘‘ Wandering Jew,’’ the Christ 
condemned cobbler, who ever carried chol- 
era in his wake. It flourishes best in warm 
weather and where the humidity is great- 
cst; cold inhibits its growth and checks an 
cpidemic. Fifty per cent. of its victims 
die, and yet, if properly quarantined, it, 
too, can be made ‘‘to disappear.’’ 

Anthrax is an old _ pestilence—it is 
thought to be the murrain mentioned in 
the Bible. We acquired it from the 
grazing animals—horses, cattle and sheep. 
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Indeed the lower animals seem to have 
contributed so many of the infections that 
pre-empt life. Anthrax is found most often 
among those who are most in contact with 
these animals. It is frequently contracted 
from wool, hair and hides and articles 
manufactured from them. I have seen 
anthrax spores dried on silk threads, pre- 
served for eighteen years and still virulent ! 
It will require extreme vigilance to destroy 
this long-lived infection. 

Probably the oldest contagious disease 
is the bubonic plague, more correctly 
termed polyadenitis. Africa, Asia and 
Europe have been its playground and each 
century has found it prevalent somewhere. 
There is evidence of its having been a 
pestilence in the reign of Egypt’s earliest 
kings. Athens lost more than one-third 
of its population by the plague epidemic 
of 432-420 B. C.; Livy reports it as having 
destroyed a million persons in Africa, in the 
year 221 B. C. Throughout history the 
awful trail of mortality from the bubonic 
plague continues. In round numbers, the 
total number of people destroyed by this 
disease would reach considerably over fifty 
millions! Imagine that! Over one-half 
the number of people of the United States 
—we must make this disease ‘‘ to disap- 
pear!” 

The most loathsome infection is leprosy. 
The unclean disease of the Bible, the vic- 
tims of which were shunned and set apart. 
A slow, insidious disease—slow to acquire, 
slow to kill, but destructive always. The 
period of incubation runs from two to five 
years. The duration is that of a lifetime, 
and death comes when there is nothing left 
but life to destroy. Isolation alone can 
make it ‘ disappear.” 


The importation of trachoma 


There is another infection that has 
sprung into prominence within a very lim- 
ited period. The infection is trachoma, 
and its destructive importance is not yet 
generally appreciated. It is a disease of 
the eyelid and rescmbles ordinary granula- 
tion. This disease was given to us by a 
certain class of our foreign immigrants in 
exchange for liberty and protection. The 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
and the Orient are the chief contributors, 
consequently the disease in America is 
most prevalent at ports of entry where im- 
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migration is heaviest. But the disease is 
spreading rapidly, especially in schools 
where children are so prone to rub their 
eyes with fingers not always clean, and 
thus the infection is most often conveyed 
—from hand to eye. It is safe to say that 
a case infected with trachoma entering 
school will very soon infect every pupil in 
attendance. It is the most difficult of all 
infections to isolate because of its extensive 
prevalence, its rapid, insidious invasion and 
the brevity of the acute stage. Guard- 
ing against the acquisition of this infec- 
tion lies largely in keeping the fingers 
away from the eyes and in using individual 
towels, since either is like to be contami- 
nated with secretions from infected eyes. 
Authorities can do a great deal by having 
the eyes of school children regularly exam- 
ined, and excluding the infected from 
school. They should also disinfect the 
books, slates, and other articles of general 
use in schools ; and, if possible, to prevent 
the infected from using public wash basins 
and towels. It is regretable that the gov- 
ernment did not place it on the quarantine 
list years ago, as it is it will be years hence 
before this disease can be made ‘‘to dis- 
appear. ”’ 

These are a few of the many infectious 
diseases that are ‘‘in the power of man to 
make to disappear from the world.” This, 
without question, is the greatest possibility 
of modern medicine—but how is it to be 
accomplished? It is very simple: Isolate 
the patient, destroy the germ immediately 
upon its exit from the body, protect the 
well from further infection and the disease 
is made ‘‘to disappear from the world.’’ 
These measures will apply to all infectious 
diseases; but the individual disease may 
need a further elaboration to suit a special 
feature. 

To this end, the prevention of disease, 
medical science is developing very rapidly; 
in fact this is the age of preventive medi- 
cine, and every year it tends more to pre- 
vent than to cure. Cure is always of 
interest to the sick, but the well must be 
infinitely more interested in the prevention 
of a disease. 

People rarely appreciate how much a 
disease in childhood marks or weakens the 
after life of a child. The old idea that 
children should have children’s diseases 
while they were children, and the repre- 
hensible custom of exposing them to the 
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infection so that ‘‘they may have it and 
be over with it,’’ cannot be too strongly 
condemned. It gives a false sense of 
security, for, though a contagious disease 
may give an immunity as regards that one 
disease—itself—the ensuing depletion and 
the weakening of the natural powers of re- 
sistance invite the attack of other diseases 
that might have been resisted. 


The dangers of school 


The prevention of disease and injury at 
school is of the greatest possible impor- 
tance, since, because of the close associa- 
tion, each case of infection so quickly be- 
comes the center from which radiate other 
series of infections. <‘ If upon a certain 
day,’’ says Dolan, ‘‘all the children could 
be isolated and quarantined for a length- 
ened period, the disease would be stamped 
out.” 

One of the greatest possible aids in the 
prevention of the acquisition of disease, 
either infectious or non-infectious, is the 
cultivation of the natural resisting power 
of the body. Without question, the culti- 
vation should begin with the extreme in- 
fancy of childhood. It is an old saying, 
‘cto raise the child properly, begin with 
the great-grandfather,’’ but it is a newer 
and better one to say, ‘‘begin with the 
child itself,’’ the great-grand parent is too 
remote. 

Many women, nowadays, are gener- 
ally glad of any excuse in order to avoid 
feeding their babe at the breast, and they 
are only too willing to believe implicitly the 
specious advertisements of the manufactur- 
ers of baby food. Sterilized milk has 
gained a great reputation as being freed 
by the process it undergoes from injurious 
germs, and is given freely to nurslings in 
the belief that such is the case, and that 
milk treated by this sterilization is a harm- 
less, nutritious food. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the so-called ‘‘sterilized’’ milk is 
not, quite frequently, all its name im- 
plies. 

The mother of means who permits 
her child to nurse its life from another 
breast than her own is no less guilty 
than her poorer sister who seeks her eva- 
sion through the use of baby foods. 

When it is considered that the avenues 
along which disease escorts death and dis- 
seminates its germs are in the air we 
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breathe, the water we drink, the food we 
eat, and the soil we live upon, and that 
the germs are carried and distributed by 
flies, mosquitos, rats, cats, dogs, sheep, 
cattle, horses and hogs, it seems that pre- 
ventive medicine has a Herculean task to 
perform. 

The house-fly is, of itself, a great dis- 
seminator of disease, partaking and pol- 
luting as it does the food and drink of 
man. Military authorities have noticed 
that officers whose tents were fly-screened 
suffered proportionately less from the attack 
of typhoid fever than did those whose tents 
were unprotected. The latter seems well 
nigh impossible, but one of the two must 
be done. The mosquito carries malaria 
and yellow fever; the rat carries the 
plague ; the cat and the dog, hydrophobia ; 
the hog, trichine ; the sheep, cattle and 
horses, anthrax and glanders ; and they all 
carry tuberculosis. 

Perhaps one of the broadest avenues is 
that of our drinking water,—there are so 
many ‘‘ water-borne’’ diseases. Munici- 
palities, as well as rural districts, are far too 
careless as to their water supply. ‘‘It is 
absolutely inadmissible and unsafe,’’ says 
a recent authority, ‘‘to use as drinking 
water that which comes from an inhabited 
region without the intervention of a system 
of storage or filtration, or both.’’ 

The dairy forms a broader avenue than 
people usually conceive to be possible. 
Milk cows having tuberculosis or anthrax 
are a very dangerous source of infec- 
tion. 

A very broad avenue opens up with that 
great calamity—war! The prevention of 
war would contribute incalculably to the 
prevention of disease. Where the one 
goes the other always follows, and the dis- 
ease destroys more soldiers than does the 
martial enemy. 

Every seaport is an avenue for aliens 
and dirt. Aliens bring us more disease 
than anything else. They have also con- 
tributed cholera, beri-beri, bubonic plague 
and a number of parasitic diseases. Cer- 
tainly the infected immigrants can at least 
be excluded, if the people awaken from 
their indifference concerning these things. 

The barber shop is another source for 
the spread of disease. This is easily un- 
derstood since we know that it requires 
actual boiling to kill many disease germs, 
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and it is readily seen that merely wiping 
a razor and washing the brush and cup is 
lamentably insufficient. 

There are many, many other avenues, 
but space forbids their enumeration ; 
however, they are apparent to him that 
observes. And all these avenues must be 
firmly and surely closed, elsewise we die 
prematurely. 


The Government's duty 


It must be apparent to even the most 
casual observer that there is a great need 
of the federal government’s supervision of 
the general health, not only at the ports of 
entry and the marine stations, as now exist- 
ing, but to all portions of the country. 
The complications arising through the 
friction of the different federal, state and 
municipal health officers, lead to a most 
unsatisfactory state of affairs for the public 
good. The municipal administration of 
the health laws is usually a very lax and 
indifferent one ; that of the state is only a 
degree more effectual ; but that of the fed- 
eral, when it has jurisdiction, is carried out 
authoritatively. 

Much disease could be prevented if 
competent physicians were consulted in- 
stead of the too frequent resorting to pat- 
ent medicines. Each physician should 
be a legal part of the general board of 
health with the investment of both power 
and responsibility; this would enlarge 
the field of surveillance wonderfully. It 
must be admitted, however, that the usual 
general practitioner is a bit careless himself. 
He displays much more thoroughness in 
his sterilization processes when in con- 
nection with the surgical portion of his 
practice than when in the medical, and yet 
the necessity of care is just as great. 

Personal hygiene means a great deal; 
theoretically, it means personal health and 
would practically, were it not for the con- 
tamination of others, Without contact 
one could feel pretty safe in avoiding dis- 
ease, but when one’s whole effort is over- 
thrown by the almost criminal carelessness 
of others it upsets this assurance. 

Let the burden of our benediction be, 
‘cto make all infectious diseases to disappear 
from the world.’’ Then we can look for- 
ward to one universal death certificate— 
died of postponed senilty! 
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By Homer M. Price 


ARK WINSTON hated a 
\@) thief. He had some word 
g3 of excuse for nearly every 
other failing of our poor 
te =e humanity, but for the thief, 
TROIS) only the most withering con- 
demnation. He was an ex-Confederate 
soldier, with scars to prove it, an old bach- 
elor, and for twenty years had been a rail- 
way postal clerk on the Limited South- 
western Mail; so when it was whispered 
around that there was some petty rifling 
of the mail on some line centering at our 
terminal, he expressed himself thus :— 

“I hope the inspectors will locate the 
scoundrel, if he were my brother, and I 
would like to help them. Thieves should 
be in the penitentiary, where they can 
throw no suspicion on honest men.”’ 

He spoke to me in this way one night as 
we were on our run on the south-bound 
trip. I had been his ‘‘helper’’ for three 
years, and we were sitting talking after our 
mail had been worked. I knew his intense 
hatred of anything dishonest. 

‘“ He might have a family,’’ I said, re- 
ferring to the aforesaid scoundrel. 

‘« They would be better off without him. 
I tell you, I would help run down my 
brother, if he were a thief.’’ 

The signal from the engine warned me 
to get ready for a catch station. I squared 
myself, with the mail catcher in hand, 
kicked out the local pouch as we thundered 


through the small village, and the lamps on 
the switch towers winked, as I caught and 
threw the pouch upon Winston’s table. 
He opened it and began distributing its 
contents. No more was said about the 
thief. When we arrived at our terminal 
the next morning, there were orders for us 
to report at the chief clerk’s office. 
Arriving there, we were shown into the 
private office, where we met two post-office 
inspectors. As we entered, one of them 
turned the lock in the door. We were 
soon informed that the mails would be 
‘<blocked’’ that night on the ‘‘ Cross- 
Bow’’ run. Now, this run was a short 
one, leaving the same terminal as our own, 
and, after making a detour shaped like a 
bow, which gave it its name, joined our 
line again, some fifty miles above. 

Being a short route, it had only one 
clerk assigned to it, and Martin Camp had 
made this run every night for years. 
When the inspectors spoke of this run 
being the one on which the rifling of the 
mails was supposed to be, I noticed the 
lines grow hard around Mark Winston’s 
mouth. I knew there was no good feeling 
between Winston and Camp, dating froma 
time when Camp had wronged him several 
years before by reporting the mis-sending 
of some mail in such a way as to shield 
himself, and place the blame on Winston. 
Camp had been wholly at fault, but, by 
juggling the facts, had been successful in 
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having Winston’s record charged with the 
mis-sending. The clerks are very jealous 
of their records, for, not only tenure of 
office depends upon it, but all promotions 


and the.securing of preferred runs are de-- 


termined in this way. So, when Winston 
heard that Camp was suspected of being 
the thief, he expressed not one word of 
surprise or regret. 

The inspectors detailed to us their plans 
for ‘‘ blocking ’’ the mails with ‘‘ decoys, ”’ 
or test letters and packages which Camp 
would handle thatnight. The ‘blocking of 
the mails’’ is a very simple arrangement. 
When aclerk is suspected of dishonesty, 
these test letters are placed in mail for his 
line, addressed to some points beyond, on 
some connecting line. As soon as he 
turns this mail over to another clerk, an in- 
spector is present, and at once examines it 
to find out if the ‘‘decoys’’ have been 
tampered with. If they are missing, or 
any of their marked contents abstracted, 
the suspected clerk is apprehended and 
searched for the missing valuables. All 
postal clerks are familiar with the plan, and 
yet, once in a great while, one of them 
thinks he can beat it, and turns thief. 
But it is always a delusion on his part, for, 
if he persists in his dishonesty, his de- 
tection is sure. The only trouble the in- 
spection division ever encounters, is the 
periodical rifler. It is easy to land the 
regular thief, for the tempting decoys will 
certainly entice him, but the poor fellow 
who only rifles when he is in need, or, as 
it sometimes happens, when he is drinking, 
is a much harder customer to get to take 
the bait. It appeared, from what the in- 
spectors said, that they considered Camp 
one of the latter class. However, from 
circumstances they detailed, it looked like 
they would close Inspection Case No. 7511 
that night by the arrest of Camp. We 
were taken into their confidence because it 
would be necessary for one of them to be 
in our car when Camp’s mail was turned 
over to us up at L Junction. We, of 
course, understood the interview to be 
confidential, and that any failure to keep 
it so meant removal from the service. 

As we retired from the private room, it 
was necessary for us to go through the 
chief clerk’s office, and the ‘‘old man,’’ 
as we called that official, motioned us to 
seats. We had scarcely accepted when 
there was a timid knock on the door, and 
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the old chief called loudly, ‘f Come in.’’ 
The door opened, and a young girl of 
about seventeen entered. She was no- 
ticeably embarrassed, and looked entreat- 
ingly from one to the other, and, seeing 
more encouragement in Winston’s face 
than elsewhere, asked him if he were the 
chief clerk. Being shown to a chair near 
the chief’s desk, and, after kind inquiry 
from the old man as to what he could do 
for her, she became more self-possessed. 

«I am Mr. Camp’s daughter, Marion, 
and have come to ask that you assign some 
other clerk to his run to-night,’’ she said. 

« Is your father sick? °’ asked the chief, 
looking at her very straight. The girl 
hesitated a moment and said :— 

«Heis not in such condition that he 
should go on the run.” 

«I ask you a direct question, Miss 
Camp. Is your father sick? ” 

« No, sir, he is not sick, but he is in 
such a condition that if you persist in send- 
ing him on the run, he may bring disgrace 
on himself and those who love him dearly. 
I beg of you, do not allow him to go. It 
would not be right to him, or to the serv- 
ice, and it is certainly an easy matter to 
have some one else take the run to-night.”’ 
There were tears in her big blue eyes as 
she ended, but the old chief only coughed 
a little as he turned to his desk, saying: — 

‘‘ He will be expected to take the run. 
I have nothing to do with his condition, 
and can only give release on account of 
sickness. He must take that run to-night.’’ 

When once the trap is set, nothing is 
allowed to interfere, and Winston and I 
knew well why the chief denied the young 
girl’s request. While the conversation was 
being held, I noticed Winston abstractly 
writing on a piece of paper, and finally 
holding it crushed in his right hand. The 
girl, seeing the case was hopeless, rose to 
go, and Winston was on his feet and at the 
door before her. I saw him through the 
half-opened door grasp her hand and say 
something that I could not quite under- 
stand. When he returned, the chief 
clerk told us that he regretted very much 
to have to deny the girl’s simple request, 
but it was believed that Camp’s drinking 
would make him reckless, as the records 
only showed missing valuables on the 
Cross-Bow route when he was in such a 
condition, and the ‘‘old man ’’ added :— 

‘It looks hard to entrap a man under 
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such circumstances, but the service must 
be cleared of this business. The Depart- 
ment expects you fellows to do your duty 
to-night, and be very careful that not a 
hint of this gets out during the day.” 

When we went away to our rooms to 
take needed sleep for the night’s run, Win- 
ston was very silent and never alluded to 
the morning’s business. We passed Martin 
Camp standing unsteadily on a street 
corner. His eyes were red and bloodshot. 
Winston avoided speaking to him. 

That night, when we registered out at 
the post-office, Camp was there, nervous 
and still drinking. He appeared to avoid 
us, and went on ahead to the depot, his 
train leaving an hour before ours. Camp’s 
run being a light one, made it unnecessary 
for him to have a helper, and this fact 
made it easier for him to rifle the mail 
should he be so inclined. The inspector, 
who was to ride in our car, showed up just 
as we were leaving, and told us he had 
been watching Camp before his train’s de- 
parture, but, of course, at a distance. He 
felt quite sure of his game. 

After we had gone some distance, and 
had distributed our mail, and were taking 
a rest, the inspector said: — 

«t One thing I couldn’t undersand, and 
that was that just before the ‘ Cross-Bow’ 
train pulled out, I saw a young girl hurry 
around the engine to the opposite side of the 
train, and for the life of me I couldn’t see 
what became of her.’’ 

During this narration Winston seemed 
deeply interested, but he said not a word. 
Finally the inspector asked: — 

‘< Winston, do you suppose Camp would 
let an unauthorized person ride in his car? 
Do you suppose this girl could be an ac- 
complice of his in his depredations ?’’ 

Winston answered with some "warmth 
that he would stake his life on saying—no. 

The train sped on over bridge and water- 
gap, through tunnel and deep-hewn cut, 
but there was no more talking in the car. 

As we neared L Junction, I thought 
old Mark became a little nervous as he 
prepared the registered packages that 
would be delivered to Camp at his car. It 
was a part of my duty to take these to 
Camp and receive his signature for them. 
The signal for the station sounded, the in- 
spector retired from view in the storage part 
of the car, and I was just ready to jump to 
deliver the registers, when Winston reached 
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for the packages and record book, saying :— 

‘¢T’ll do that to-night. You remain in 
the car.” 

I watched him, and saw the flushed face 
of Martin Camp as he came to the car 
door to receive the packages. Through 
the glimmer of the depot lights I saw 
him tremblingly sign the book, and 
when Winston started to return heard 
him call him back and saw Camp’s 
hand extended toward him. Winston 
grasped it for the first time in years, and 
when he climbed back into the car he was 
saying to himself something about ‘‘ duty 
being damned,’’ and I kept thinking, has 
Mark Winston failed to do his duty, but 
when I saw his face there was no evidence 
there of failure, for the old man was 
smiling. 

The mail from the Cross-Bow route was 
thrown into our car just as we were leav- 
ing, and the inspector came forward with 
his list of ‘‘ decoys.’’ Twenty-one letters 
and packages containing valuables must be 
found in this mail or, at the next station, 
the wires would convey to the other in- 
spector at L Junction an order to arrest 
and search Martin Camp. I confess to 
being nervous as I opened up the pouches, 
and placed the packages so that a hurried 
examination would develop the presence or 
absence of the decoys. Winston was to 
examine and the inspector check off as they 
were found. 

‘< Letter containing marked five dollars, 
currency, addressed J. H. Tedford, Con- 
cord, Tennessee,’’ called the inspector. 

Winston looked through the Tennessee 
package and threw out the wanted letter: 

«QO. K., unopened.’’ 

“ Letter containing marked two dollars, 
currency, to Fred Williston, Easton Rap- 
ids, Mich.’’ 

Winston was a little longer finding this 
one, and I was becoming anxious, but 
directly he answered :— 

‘ Check; good condition.’’ 

‘ Package, containing marked ‘jewelry, 
addressed Linz Bros., Dallas, Texas.’ 

And again old Mark sang out: ‘‘QO. K.” 

And thus the search continued, and let- 
ters and packages one after another were 
found with contents intact, Winston’s 
voice becoming almost cheery as the search 
continued. 

‘ Letter containing marked negotiable 
paper, addressed Fourth National Bank, 
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spector, with his pencil ready to check, 
and again came the answer :— 

RT gy 

Mark was whistling a tune by this time, 
and the inspector eyed him curiously, say- 
ing as he gathered up his decoy packages :— 

« Well, we failed this time, but, if he is 
stealing, we will get him yet. I can’t say 
I am sorry we failed, for a poor drinking 
devil deserves sympathy more than pun- 
ishment, yet, in some way, I believe we 
did not have a fair test to-night, and I 
will examine into this matter thoroughly,’’ 
and he kept his eyes straight on Winston, 
but Mark looked squarely back at him. 

As the Cross-Bow train made its return 
trip that day, the conductor noted a beautiful 
young girl in one of the corner seats, and 
afterward, as he passed through the train, 
he saw that she was sleeping, with a sweet 
smile on her lips. She had absentmindedly 
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handed him with her ticket, a little scrap 
of paper with this queer notation :— 

‘¢Go with him ; as you love him, do not 
fail,’ and the conductor placed it back in 
her hand while she slept. He could not 
tell its meaning, nor can I, for I did not 
see the hand-writing. If I had,—but even 
if I had seen it, I would not have told you 
if it looked like the scrawl of my old friend 
and clerk-in-charge, Mark Winston. 

We afterwards heard that at one station 
on the Cross-Bow route, on the night of 
the test, the white face of a woman was 
seen in the mail car, and that at another 
catch station, a delicate hand was seen to 
be steadying the swaying form of Martin 
Camp as he held the iron crane when the 
train swept by ; but we pressed no inquiry, 
for Martin Camp has been ‘‘on the water 
wagon ° since that night, and ‘‘ blocking 
the mails on the Cross-Bow’’ has been 
fruitless, 


WALL STREET 


By Samuel Armstrong Nelson 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE A B C OF WALL STREET,” ETC 


#Y all odds the most surpris- 
| ing and perhaps gratifying 
4, thing about New York to a 
“í native is the growth of his 
own city. Let him but 

~ “=? absent himself for a period 
of say five years and return. He finds 
most radical changes. Growth and ex- 
pansion are everywhere apparent. Whole 
neighborhoods have been transformed 
architecturally. ‘The population grows tre- 
mendously! It simply overwhelms the 
local transportation companies in their 
efforts to accommodate it. Not less re- 
markable is the increase in wealth, in evi- 
dence on every hand. In no particular sec- 
tion of New York has the tendency to 
growth been more impressive than in Wall 
Street, now one of the foremost money 
markets of the world. In analyzing the 


growth of Wall Street and the men behind 
the work of construction, one must un- 
hesitatingly recognize the great strides 
made by the Jews; in fact throughout the 
length and breadth of the city he whoruns 
may read that the Jewin numbers, wealth, 
culture and all that makes for material 
power and world success has become one 
of the most important factors in the life 
of the great city. 

Jews take to the ‘financial life,’’ in- 
stinctively. They are a power outside and 
within the walls of the Stock Exchange. 
Their success, measured by money making 
power and ethical standard, rivals that of any 
other race engaged in the same pursuits. 
In the scandals and failures chronicled in 
Wall Street in recent years, the Jews, to 
their credit, have played a very minor part 
indeed. No important Jewish firms have 
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Head of the firm of Saloman & Co., Mr. Saloman has gained great reputation as a reorganizer 
of the Baltimore G Ohio Railroad, and is now regarded as one of the best judges 
of railroad property in the country. 


lost reputation in the reckless promotion 
of enterprises worse than doubtful which 
have hurt the standing of a number of 
prominent Christian homes in the past 
few years. As good citizens and in many 
cases, philanthropists, their acts need no 
advertisement. True, the Jew, as a type 
has his shortcomings, and his enemies 
are many and quick to enlarge upon 
them, through racial prejudice or envy. 
In the race for wealth the Jew is a keen 
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competitor. We know, too, from our own ex- 
perience and the experience of others, that 
he is a kind and considerate employer, 
and in his dealings with others he possesses 
the quality of mercy. During a troub- 
lous time in Wall Street a stock brokerage 
house was unable to make good certain 
contracts outstanding with a firm of Jews. 
The situation was explained and the credi- 
tor house ‘‘ wiped out’’ its claim and an 
impending failure was averted. A young 
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Jacob H. Schiff, senior partner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., prominent in movements for good govern- 
ment, has occupied an irreproachable position in financial circles, but recently he has been 
severely criticized for his connection with Equitable Life Assurance affairs. 


Stock Exchange member, who was nota 
Jew, was involved in a failure for which he 
was in no way responsible. In difficulties 
and very much perplexed, he was encour- 
aged, and succeeded in making a winning, 
out of a losing struggle, through the help of 
a Jew who approaching him said: ‘I hear 
that you are hard up. If you need money 
at any time come to me.’’ A firm of 
Hebrew bankers requested their employees 
not to speculate, saying that they would 


dismiss any one who 
violated the rule. A young man was de- 
tected in the act. He was summoned 
to the office of one of the junior members 
who said: ‘‘ Mr. we are sorry to 
lose you, but we must enforce our rules, 
It is now November. You will go to the 
cashier and collect your salary for the 
month, and he will also pay you the gift 
you receive each year, which in your case I 
believe is five hundred dollars.’’ These are 
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be obliged to 


Isaac Newton Seligman 


Head of the firm of J. & W. Seligman & Co . whose high standard of financial honor was well illustrated 
when the partners abruptly resigned from the directorate of a prominent industrial corporation, since 
merged into the Steel Trust, owing to the sinister altitude of interests then in control. 


not isolated cases, by any manner of means. 

If you were to ask a Wall Street man 
who was the most powerful private banker 
in the United States, he would at once re- 
ply: ‘J. Pierpont Morgan,’’ just as he 
would tell you that ‘‘ James Stillman’’ oc- 
cupies the foremost place as the head of 
a National Bank. If you asked him to 
name the most powerful private banking 
firm, he might hesitate and say: ‘* You will 
have to consider Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The 
two firms to be considered are J. P. 
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Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co.”’ 
The latter is long established, but was a 
comparatively unknown firm until a little 
more than a decade ago, when it undertook 
the reorganization of the Pacific railroads 
and contiguous properties. More than 
one half of the big railway lines in the 
country were then in receivers’ hands. 
Financiers have since declared that it re- 
quired rare courage to undertake the 
project. As the story goes, Jacob H. 
Schiff, senior member of the firm, was 
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asked some years later how his house came 
to take this gigantic task in hand. ‘ Faith 
in increasing greatness and glory of my 
adopted country,’’ was the simple reply. 
The number of large deals subsequently 
successfully engineered by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. are a part of the country’s financial 
history. To-day they are known not only 
as Harriman and Pennsylvania Railroad 
financial agents, but also as Standard Oil 
Company bankers, owing to their intimacy 
with the Rockefeller interests through the 
National City Bank and other channels. * 
They have also been prominent in the de- 
velopment of the Gould railroad system. 
Emphasis for more than one reason can be 
placed upon the statement that within the 
past year they have successfully floated in 
this country two Japanese government loans. 
If a friend in need is a friend indeed, then 
the Wall Street Jews have been friends 
of the Japanese. If the Jews are not 
friendly to Russia, the latter is wholly to 
blame. Through their methods of perse- 
cution, the Russians have undoubtedly 
arrayed against themselves that race which 
has no national life but which has intel- 
lectual and financial strength which, when 
its solidarity is considered, must be reck- 
oned with, as one of the world’s great 
forces, more powerful in its influence than 
many nations. Notwithstanding, too, that 
the Jews of Wall Street and the world are 
the friends of the little yellow men of the 
Far East in their war, it is as a world fac- 
tor for peace that the Jew financier must 
be recognized. Without money war is 
impossible, and not only in Wall Street, 
but every great money market of the world 
the Jews, with their liquid capital, occupy 
a magnificent position of influence, and one 
that, to their credit, is always exercised for 
peace. It may be argued that the motive 
is not altogether unselfish, but, after all, it 
is results that count in the progress of civ- 
ilization. 

The reputation of the firm of J. & A. 
Seligman & Co. dates back to the Civil 
War when the house acted as Government 
bankers, selling large blocks of Government 
bonds, and through efficient work, earning 
the gratitude of President Lincoln. Jesse 
Seligman, founder of the house, was a poor 
Bavarian boy, who started life in this 
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country as a pedler, and later acquired 
wealth as a clothing merchant on the 
Pacific Coast. This firm acted as finan- 
cial adviser of the Government during the 
Grant administration. By direction of 
James G. Blaine it was made the fiscal 
agent in Europe of the United States Navy, 
a much coveted banking appointment. 
The Seligmans were the early bankers of 
the Cramp Ship Building Company, 
through whose assistance Wiliam C. 
Whitney, Cleveland’s secretary of the navy, 
rebuilt that arm of the nation’s service. 
Jesse Seligman was an original McKinley 
man but did not live to see him elected 
president. 

The history of this firm shows that the 
Jews forged to the front in Wall Street 
during and after our Civil War. As Wall 
Street and the country grew in wealth and 
power, so did the Jew. He has never been 
a laggard. The pace has never been too 
fast for him. He has more than held his 
own. Many of the most successful Jews 
in Wall Street have laid the foundations 
of their fortunes elsewhere, and have set 
sail from the scene of their first successes 
to the greatest money market of Amer- 
ica for the purpose of finding a broader 
sphere for their industry and talents. Few 
Jews who practice finance, as distinguished 
from stock speculators, have come to Wall 
Street and failed. 

The group of four men whose portraits 
are shown on page 145, represent ex- 
tremely well some of the types of Jewish 
bankers. Otto H. Kahn, though one of 
the younger generation, is the right hand 
man of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff and son-in- 
law of the late Abraham Wolff who con- 
tributed largely to the fame of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. He is scarcely forty years of age, 
but he is already a director of various fi- 
nancial and other institutions and is aman 
of established reputation. Max Hessberg, 
of Knauth, Nachod and Kuhne, is an ex- 
ample of the old school of bankers. His 
firm is a conservative one with influential 
European connections especially in Leipsic. 
Mr. Hessberg is particularly active in chari- 
table and benevolent work, a trait which 
is characteristic of many of the prominent 
Jewish bankers. Alfred Heidelbach is a 
member of the firm of Heidelbach, Ichel- 


* Note. —This firm has most powerful European connections, especially in London, where 
its correspondent, Sir Ernest Cassell, is King Edward's private banker, and Lord Coombes’ 


principal banker in the rejuvenation of Egypt. 
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heimer & Co., whose foreign connections 
make them an important factor in the 
foreign exchange market. The firm of J. 
S. Bache & Co., of which Jules Bache is 
a member, is one of the largest commission 
stock brokerage houses in the world and 
represents the most modern development 
of the trade, with branch houses and 
private telegraph wires in almost every city 
of importance in the United States and 
Canada. This isa typical house of French 
origin, though, perhaps the representative 
French banking house among Wall Street 
Jews is Lazard Fréres & Co., which com- 
bines Gallic caution and thrift with Yankee 
progressiveness. This is in the best sense 
an international banking firm of the high- 
est standing. The members are experts 
in foreign exchange and transact a large 
business in commercial bills, and they are 
in close touch with Quai D’ Orsay and the 
inner workings of continental chancelleries. 
Of all the foreign houses represented in 
Wall Street, Lazard Fréres, was the first to 
foresee the boom following McKinley’s first 
election. At that time they invested enor- 
mous amounts of French capital in Ameri- 
can securities, selling out on the rise and 
reaping a profit of millions. 

Two Alsatian brothers founded the 
house of I. & S. Wormser, which occu- 
pies a rather unique position in the bank- 
ing world. Isidore and Simon Wormser, 
the originators, began their business career 
as merchants in Central America, but 
migrated to San Francisco, where they ac- 
cumulated a fortune. Then they came 
East and engaged in extensive stock mar- 
ket operations, and for years have been 
successful market leaders. 

The most noticeable fact in regard to all 
these banking houses is their unfailing 
European connections. In certain cases 
the foreign allies of these Wall Street houses 
are bankers of great political importance. 
The firm of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 
for instance, has as representative in Ber- 
lin the Bleichréders, who as Bismarck’s 
bankers handled the thousand milliards of 
francs received by Germany after the war 
with France. Two of Bleichréder’s special 
partners are identified with Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Co, This last firm is particu- 
larly prominent where the Jews always ex- 
celin that most abstruse of all financial 
studies—foreign exchange. They are also 
notably successful arbitrageurs. Another 
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firm whose European connections have 
enabled it to furnish many millions of 
foreign capital to develop this country’s 
resources, is Hallgarten & Co. 

To go on enumerating the different firms 
of Jewish bankers who have gained power 
and influence through their financial ability 
and integrity, would make this article read 
like a business directory. The few firms 
we have mentioned are each one typical 
of a number of other firms of the same 
kind, whose names any one familiar with 
Wall Street could rattle off without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

It would hardly be fitting, in spite of 
all we have said, to close without mention 
of the house of Speyer. This cannot be 
better done than by quoting the recent 
criticism of Mr. Thomas F. Woodlock, an 
authority on railroad finance. On the occa- 
sion of the consummation of an important 
transaction in high finance. Mr. Woodlock 
said: ‘* The entrance of James Speyer as 
an active member of the Rock Island ex- 
ecutive staff marks the beginning of a new 
epoch in the affairs of the Rock Island 
enterprises. 

‘*It is the most notable event, from a 
financial standpoint, that has occurred in 
Rock Island affairs since the purchase of 
St. Louis and San Francisco. For the first 
time in its history, the new Rock Island 
consolidation is, to a certain extent, spon- 
sored in the investment world by a banking 
house of international reputation, both for 
conservatism and for good faith. 

‘< Speyer & Co. enjoy a large measure 
of confidence in the home and foreign in- 
vestment world ; they have for many years 
distributed high-grade securities through- 
out the investment world. Of all the 
bonds they have sold, but one, the Pitts- 
burg & Connellsville issue, ever defaulted 
its interest. In that case, the banking firm 
itself paid the coupons. ‘The result of this 
record is that the firm stands among the 
strongest and cleanest of the great Ameri- 
can banking houses.’’ 

Much has recently been written about 
the beginning and end, or absolute lack, 
of Wall Street ethics, but the writer finds it 
difficult to understand how any firm, insti- 
tution or corporation, could enjoy a better 
business reputation than that set forth in 
Mr. Woodlock’s estimate. 

From the Wall Street, or national, or 
international point of view, the Jew as a 
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type is remarkable for his solidarity. The 
Jews are not only helpful to each other, but 
are helpful to others. Of the loyalty of the 
American Jew to his adopted country, there 
has never been a doubt, and never will be. 
Their faith in this country has been demon- 
strated in this brief sketch. It was in evi- 
dence when it was most needed. Forty 
years ago this was a highly speculative 
country, commercially and financially. 
‘To-day it is not only a country of invest- 
ments,. but of investors. Are not the Jews 
of Wall Street supplying American investors 
with the bonds of Japan and the bonds of 
European nations and municipalities? 
Years ago the Jews of Wall Street brought 
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from Europe hundreds of millions of cash 
for investment in our then comparatively 
untried securities. Since 1896, Europe 
has sold back to the American investor 
almost all of his American holdings. 

In the future, Wall Street as a money 
market promises to occupy a foremost place 
and have distinction peculiarly its own, 
differing in many respects from London, 
the first money market of the world. . And 
it is also true of the future, as it is now, 
and has been in the past, that the Jew of 
Wall Street will occupy a foremost place in 
its work, and enjoy that distinction which 
is common to those who aim at a high 
standard of honor in business life. 


THE WISE 


By Richard 


WILL stop thy ears with earth, 
And close thine eyes 

On all mirthlessness and mirth ; 
I am wise. 


AND KIND 


Kirk 


I will bind thy eager hands, 
Too unconfined, 

In unsullied linen bands ; 
I am kind. 


I will ease thee of ill thought, 
Tongue uttereth ; 


I who seek thee long unsought, — 
I am death. 


“The Matilda” saw a whale or something and shied. 


PLAIN MARY SMITH 


A Romance of Red Saunders 


By Henry Wallace Phillips 


AUTHOR OF “f RED SAUNDERS $ HIS ADVENTURES EASE AND WEST” 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY B. MARTIN JUSTICE 


CHAPTER I 


THE MEETING WITH MARY 


PESSVALUNK, plunk, plunketty- 
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plunk, down the pike, me 
and Eli, and Dandy Jim, 
Eli’s black horse. 

I’ll never tell you how I 


I had was eased by knowing it wouldn’t be 
more than six months before I’d come 
back with a gunny sack full of hundred- 
dollar bills, buy Mr. Jasper’s place with 
the pillars in front, and a railroad, and per- 
vade things in general with a tone of pink 
and birds singing. 

One nice thing about being a boy is that 
you’re sure of to-morrow, anyhow. 

Well, we slid along behind a free-gaited 
horse, in an easy wagon, over good roads, 
in early New England summer when every 
breath of air had a pretty story to tell. If 
it hadn’t been for the tight vest I had on, 
I reckon my heart would have bust my 
ribs for joyfulness. 

Boston scart the life out of me. I had 
no notion there was that many folks and 
horses and buildings in the world. We 
pulled for the schooner right away, but 
none too quick for me. I never liked a 
crowd. A man understands he don’t 
amount to much, yet don’t like to have 
the fact rubbed in. 

Cap’n Jesse Conklin owned the boat. 
He had a mild blue eye, a splendid line 
of cuss words, a body as big as mine, and 
a pair of legs that just saved him from run- 


ning aground. When I first saw him I 
thought he was standing ina hole. How- 
somever, he got around mighty lively on 
his little stumps, and he could light his 
pipe when the Matilda, of Boston, was 
throwing handsprings. He always opened 
his eyes wide and said ‘‘ Ha!” like he was 
perfectly astonished when you spoke to 
him. Then, to square things, you was 
really perfectly astonished when he spoke 
to you. 

Eli introduced me. ‘‘Ha!’’ says the 
captain. ‘‘So this is one of them ripperty- 
splintered and bejiggered young thinger- 
mergummeries that runs away from hum, 
heh?’ I don’t wish to be understood 
as giving the captain’s exact words, 
although I ain’t one of your durn prudes, 
neither. Eli explained. 

‘« Ha!’ says the captain. ‘‘Is that so? 
Howjer come by them legs, young feller ? 
You'll be riggin’ a set of stays fur them 
when we hit the stream, I’ve seen shorter 
and thicker things than them growin’ on 
trellises. ”’ 

s Never you mind about his legs, you 
old bladder-head,’’ says Eli cousinly. 
‘« You’re to take the boy as passenger.’’ 

«Į am!’ says Captain Jesse jumping 
back, mad as a bumble-bee. ‘‘ Jam; that’s 
me! I don’t own this boat nor nothin’! 
I’ve got to be told what I’m to do, I 
have!’ 

‘ Sure!’ says Eli undisturbed. 

« Well, all right,’’ says the captain calm 
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as anything. ‘‘ What makes you so hasty, 
Eli? Does he pay his passage, or work 
it P” 

‘“He gives you five dollars in hand, and 
works the rest of it,” says Eli. 

The cap’n gave a horrible grin, showing 
a set of teeth like a small horse. 

« And won’t he work it!’ says he rubbing 
his hands together. ‘‘ Dry land ’ll do for 
him, two weeks out.’’ 

‘‘Yaaas,’’ says Eli. ‘‘ You’re a turble 
person, you are—you’d ought to been a 
pirate, Jess.’’ 

Cap’n Jesse got mad again—he was 
more like a little boy than anybody of his 
weight I ever see. He come up to Eli 
and shook his finger under that hawk-bill 
of a nose. 

“I don’t want none of your slack, Eli!” 
he says. ‘‘ You’ye tried me often ’’—here 
he got impressive, talking very slow— 
‘ don’t you try me once too much?’ 

Eli grabbed the hand, stuck the finger 
in his mouth and bit it. 

‘‘Aaoow!’’ yells the captain, grabbing 
his finger. ‘‘ You quit your foolin’ !’’ 

By this time I was lost entirely. What 
to make of the proceedings was beyond 
guessing. Boy like, I thought men always 
acted with some big idea in view, but the 
next minute Eli and Cap’n Jesse had grab- 
bed holt of one another and was scuffling 
and giggling around the deck like a pair 
of kids. Captain Jess was stout about the 
shoulders; he had Eli waving in the breeze 
once, but at last Eli gave him a back trip 
and down they come. Then up they got, 
each cut off a hunk of chewing and began 
to talk as if they’d acted perfectly reason- 
able. Seems that’s the way they always 
come together. 

The three of us took a look about the 
boat. She was an able, fine three-master, 
the pride of Jesse’s soul; most as big as a 
ship. 

Them were the days when most folk 
built deep and narrer, but Jesse had ideas 
of his own, when he laid down the lines of 
the Matilda, of Boston. She looked bluff 
and heavy in the bows and her bilges 
turned hard, but she walked over the 
water, and don’t you forget it. Moreover, 
she was the kindest boat in a seaway I 
ever boarded. Old Matilda girl would 
heel just so far; after that the worst 
draught that ever whistled wouldn’t put 
her under an inch; she’d part with her 
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sticks first. Handy boat, a schooner, too; 
sensible and Yankeefied. Lord! what a 
claw-and-messing on board a square-rigger, 
compared to it! And taking two men to 
the schooner’s one at that. 

The Matilda was fitted ‘for passengers. 
She had eight nice clean cabins, and fine 
quarters for the crew. In most such boats 
you can’t more’n stand up, if you stretch 
between hair and shoe-leather the way I 
do, but here there was head room a-plenty. 
And Uncle Jesse ate the boys well, too. 
Good old craft and good old boy running 
her. Soon’s you realized that all his spit- 
ting and swearing and roaring didn’t 
amount to no more than a hearty sneeze, 
you got alone with Jesse great, if you was fit 
to get along with anybody. 

We took aboard four passengers that 
night, one of ’em being a lady. The next 
morning at four we pulled with the ebb 
tide. 

Before we got into the open water, I felt 
such a joy boiling inside me I had to sing, 
no matter what the feelings of the rest 
were. Oh! Oh! The blue, bright sky ; 
and the blue, crinkly, good smelling water ; 
the quantities of fresh air around, and 
Mattlda picking up her white skirts and 
skipping for Panama! Neither man nor 
money will ever give me a feeling like that 
again. But then,—ah, then! And there’s 
’most always a then,—when the Matilda 
tried to spear a gull with her bow-sprit, 
and, shame-faced at the failure above, tried 
to harpoon some little fishy with the same 
weapon,—why, I’ll never have a feeling 
like that again, neither, I hope. 

I hung over a bunk like a snarl of rope. 
Jesse come down and grinned at me. I 
couldn’t even get mad. ‘‘ Tell mother I 
died thinking of her,’’ was all I could say. 

Now that was noble of me. Many a 
man has cashed his checks not feeling half 
so bad, but if any poor soul ever regretted 
a good deed, I did that one. That last 
message to my mother seemed to remain 
in the memory of our ship’s company, long 
after I was willing to forget it. 

For two solid days I didn’t live inside of 
myself,—mind floated around in space. 
After that, I got up, ready for anything in 
the line of eating they had on board. 
Jesse brought me a smoked herring and a 
cup of coffee,—the first I ever tasted, 
mother thinking it wasn’t good for boys. 
Within ten minutes after my meal, William 
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DeLatour Saunders belonged to himself 
once more. Never had a squirm of sea- 
sickness since. For the first week I wasn’t 
quite up to the mark, but Jesse told me to 
take a cup of sea-water every morning before 
breakfast, which tuned me up in jig-time. 

I saw our lady passenger. She come up 
for theair. A girl of about twenty, supple 
and balanced as a tight-rope walker ; you 
thought she was slim, when you first looked 
at her, yet when you looked the second 
time, you couldn’t prove it. What a beau- 
tiful thing is a set of muscles that know 
their business! Muscles that meet every 
roll of a boat, or whatever it is they should 
meet, without haste and without loss of 
time,—just there, when they should be 
there! Why, to see that girl walk twenty 
feet on the schooner’s deck, was a picture 
to remember for the rest of your days. 
Kid that I was, I noticed there wasn’t a 
line in her make-up that said, ‘‘look at 
me.’’ Afterwards I learned to shake 
my head at graceful ladies, but I feel kindly 
towards them still, out of memory of that 
first girl. My mother moved beautifully, 
likewise Mattie. They were quiet, though ; 
restful women ; this one was all spring and 
ginger,—for Heaven's sake, don’t think 
I mean prancy! Nor that I haven’t met 
a prancy girl or two who was all right, 
when I say that,—fat and jolly, yellow- 
haired girls, to go with good meals and a 
romp,—but this My Lady was made of 
the stuff Uncle Shakespeare wrote about. 
She was clean and sweet as pine woods after 
rain, but full of fire, sense and foolishness. 

I remember thinking, ‘‘ When this girl 
turns ’round she ain’t going to be hand- 
some in the face. With that head of hair, 
that back and that walk, Providence will 
feel square on the deal.” And when she 
did turn ’round I simply spread my hands, 
mouth and eyes and looked at her. I for- 
got being' aboard ship, I forgot where 
I was going and why, I forgot who I 
was and everything: else; all I knew was 
that a kind of human I never believed 
lived was walking towards me. 

I caught one glance of her eyes; out- 
side their beauty was fun, kindness, and a 
desire to be friends; from that minute one 
red-headed puppy dog found something 
fine to live for. 

My devotion had nothing to do with the 
ordinary love affair. As for my marrying 
her, no such idea entered my loft. I had 
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no jealousies. All I wanted was for her to 
be near me, to be a friend of mine, and 
that she might be on hand to approve if I 
did something surprising. . I wanted the 
privilege of her hearing me talk about my- 
self, and for the rest of it, I could sit and 
look at her beauty, the same as you or me 
could sit and listen to the greatest music. 
It meant more than just good looks; I 
wouldn’t go too far, if I said it was a kind 
of religion. And the devil take my soul 
when I forget the horse-sense and kindness 
that girl used in teaching a foot-loose boy 
what a different place this world is, from 
what he’d been like to think it, without 
her. A young feller’s first outpourings 
toward a woman has more effect on him 
than even his mother’s years of care. He 
kind of takes his mother for granted. The 
other woman represents his own endeavors. 
I played in luck. 

We were introduced, bang! When about 
ten feet away from me she took her hand 
from the rail to gather in one end of a 
shawl. At that minute the Matilda saw 
a whale, or something, and shied. We 
struck the mainmast together, me trying to 
hold her up. She said, ‘t Why, how do 
you do?’ I said I did very well, and was 
she hurt? She said, not in the least, thank 
you, except in her feelings, at being so 


clumsy. I said, if ske was clumsy, why, 
then, why, then— Now I was a little 
bashful. Nobody could be a clod-hopper 


who lived with my mother, and ordinarily 
I acted quite like a man, when necessary, 
but this was a little sudden. I couldn’t 
reach the word I looked for. With one 
hand braced against the mainmast, her 
hair standing in a black cloud about her 
head, the color whipped to her cheeks, she 
gave me a flash from the corner of her 
eye: ‘‘I’m afraid I lose my compliment,’’ 
said she. 

Afterward I learned she had liked me 


from the first, too, and was afraid I 


mightn’t turn out well. Lucky for me I 
didn’t try to show off ! 

« I wouldn’t think it a compliment to 
compare you to anything on earth!’’ says 
I, meaning every word of it. 

She laughed out, hearty as a boy. 
‘¢ Royal!’ she said and held out her hand. 

s And the hand is the hand of—?’’ 
she asked. 

‘ Bill Saunders,’’ said I, thinking to 
take off my hat. 
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«I sound almost as honest as you,” 
said she. ‘*I’m Mary Smith.’’ 

It was almost a shock to think she was 
Mary Smith. Since then it would be a 
shock to think of her as Eulalie Rosalinde 
De Montmorency. She didn’t need it. 
Plain Mary Smith told of what was beneath 
her loveliness, —and, I’m forced to admit, 
side-stepping and buck-jumping, once in 
awhile. Oh, she could cut loose for fair, 
if stirred, but you could always remember 
with perfect faith, Mary Smith. 

It wasn’t five minutes after we started 
talking that Arthur Saxton came along. 
The girl knew him, and said good morning 
in that civil, hold-off fashion a good woman 
~ uses to a man she thinks may come to 
liking her too well, or that she may come to 
like too well, when the facts are against 
any happy result. So there was three of 
us, that took our little share of what fol- 
lowed, gathered together early in the 
game. 

I liked Saxton from the jump. He had 
more faults than any other man I ever seen. 
He was the queerest, contrariest cuss, and 
yet such a gentleman ; he had such a way, 
and such talents, that when you were mad 
enough to kill him, you couldn’t help but 
feel glad you knew him to get mad at. 
Somehow, he steered clear of meanness. 
There was a sort of nobility in his capers, 
even when his best friends would have to 
admit, that, on a hurried examination, 
they didn’t seem to be of a size for a full- 
grown man. I don’t know how to express 
myself. He often played a poor part; 
but, darned if he didn’t carry it off well, be- 
cause it was him; I think that’s the near- 
est I can come to it; good or bad, large 
or small, he was always Saxton, never at- 
tempting to put on anything different. 
And vain! Well, Heaven preserve us ! 
And on the other hand, not vain, neither. 
’Twas like this. Among the things he did 
well enough to be high class, was playing 
the violin. He had a style and a go in it, 
all his own, but he hadn’t spent the time 
to learn some of the stunts that go with the 
trade. All the same, his natural gifts got 
him a job to play in concerts. The boss 
of the affair was a German, the kind of a 
man who had a soul to realize that Saxton 
made music, but had a head to go crazy 
over his slam-dashery. Now, Saxton grew 
excited whilst playing, and cut loose on his 
own hook, letting the poor perspiring 
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Dutchman and the rest of the orchestra 
keep up to his trail the best they could. 
At these opportunities the Dutchman went 
home in a cab, frothing at the mouth. 
You see, he understood it was great stuff, 
as far as Saxton was concerned, so he 
cussed the cab-driver and the cab-horse, 
and the people on the street, being an 
honest sort of Dutchman, if limited ; but, 
also, he had a pride in his gang, and he 
felt entitled to a show, here and there. 

At last there come a big occasion. 
Saxton was half sick and loaded up on 
champagne and coffee to pull through the 
evening. I have his own word for it, the 
mixture done wonders. Right in the 
middle of a piece by a gentleman whose 
name I don’t recall, as it’s spelt with all the 
tail end of the alphabet, and sounds like 
rip-sawing a board, Saxton throws dull care 
away and wanders into regions of beautiful 
sounds hitherto unexplored. Now and 
then the fat, bespecked gent with the bull- 
fiddle would scratch out a note or two, and 
the drummer got in a lick here and there, 
while the flute man toodle-oodled around 
to head off Saxy, but, on the whole, that 
orchestra was worse lost than so many 
West Pointers trying to catch an Apache 
who ain’t longing for home. They sat 
and let old Saxton ramp by himself, laying 
low to hit her up strong on the last note. 
And they did, but they misguessed the 
note. Saxton ground his teeth yet, re- 
calling the finish. ‘‘It was my best,’’ said 
he. ‘‘I was inspired that night,—and 
then, for that assortment of garlic and 
sausage to smash me !—’’ 

Well, he heaved his fiddle at the poor 
leader, and called him a barrel of sour- 
kraut afloat on a sea of beer, right before 
the whole audience. It is perhaps unnec- 
essary to state that he and the orchestra 
parted company. Now he was off for 
Panama,—quit fiddling forever. Done 
with it. Going to take up a man’s work, 
he said. He didn’t mention the variety, 
but rolled out the statement as if ıt was a 
joy. In the meantime, he was painting 
pictures, and writing a novel. The pictures 
never got finished, and the novel hasn’t 
come out, but those things didn’t make 
him any less entertaining, and, as usual, 
what did get done of them was almighty 
well done, and done in a way only Arthur 
Saxton could do. I never see such a man 
to stamp himself on anything he put his 
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hand to. And when he was working, if 
you said the least thing against the job, he 
wanted trouble with you, but the next day 
he’d smoke his pipe and tear it apart worse 
than you possibly could. That was Saxy ; 
first crack,—spoiled kid, second thought, 
clear-headed man. 

The three of us, Mary and him and me, 
walked the deck talking of what fine 
weather it was, and the likes of that, until 
Saxton called our attention to the wind in 
the rigging. Afterwards I knew it sound- 
ed like Injun chants and coyotes howling, 
but Saxton asked if we didn’t notice how 
much it was like the songs the children 
sing in play. He said those songs must 
have been handed down from far-off days 
—when we whites were savages, hopping 
around hollering hey-ee yah, hey-ee yah, 
and calling on the ladies, dressed in a 
streak of red paint. I don’t know about 
that, though. No child in this world can 
be as mournful enjoying himself as a cow- 
puncher with all night before him and 
seven hundred verses to get through; 
there’s puncher songs would make a strong 
man curl up and die. 

Now, says Saxton, what makes children 
and savages, who have a clear field to 
amuse themselves as they see fit, pick, with 
deliberate choice, such melancholy tunes ? 
And he said it was because nature always hit 
on that; wind in rigging, wind in trees, water 
falls, the far-off hum of the city, all sad, sad. 

I asked him, if it was natural, where did 
we get the idea it was sad ? 

He said, because nature was sad. Mary 
said, no such a thing; nature wasn’t sad— 
there were the flowers and green fields, 
natural, and pleasant and cheerful to the 
eye; there was more blue sky than gray, and 
as for the savage being sad, why, that might 
be, but it wasn’t sad to think that men were 
working out of savagery into civilization. 

So then Saxton gave civilization one for 
its ma, and talk brisked up. Civilization 
stood for Dutchman that ran orchestras to 
Saxton at that time, and he didn’t spare 
her feelings none. I was glad Civvy, old 
girl, was no friend of mine. According to 
him, of all the mistakes so foolish that to 
think of bettering it was like building a 
hole with no rim around it, civilization 
stood first and foremost. 

Mary got red in the face and her eyes 
shone. They had it up one side and 
down the other, forgetting me entirely. 
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Finally Saxton told her she wasn’t talking 
honestly, that she hated civilization worse 
than he did, and it was plumb hypocrisy 
for her to set up in its defense, whereupon 
she replied that se hadn’t wasted her time 
and talents, anyhow; that she wasn’t throw- 
ing things up the first time a little obsta- 
cle came in the way. Which didn’t seem 
to be just the answer one might expect to 
the charge, but finished Saxton plenty. 

He drew himself up proud. ‘‘If every 
topic had to turn to personalities,’’ said he. 

‘<I didn’t begin the personalities,’’ said 
Mary. ‘‘ You called me a fraud.”’ 

“ I never did!’’ cries Saxton. ‘‘I said 
you were defending a cause you didn’t be- 
lieve in!’’ 

‘‘And that isn’t a fraud? I admire 
your distinctions.’ 

Saxton chewed his mustache and swal- 
lowed. He made her a low bow and said, 
in a tone of voice to flatten her right out: 
«I am glad Miss Smith finds something 
admirable in me?’ 

Mary’s lip curled hard and contemptu- 
ous. It was kiddish. 

‘‘ There’d be plenty in you to admire it 
you let it have liberty,’’ she said. ‘‘ The 
trouble is that your follies seem worth it, 
to you.” 

“ Follies! You let me off lightly. Why 
not absurdities, idiocies ?’’ 

« Pick your name,’’ she said, throwing 
away her interest with a sweep of her hand. 

« There is one folly you give me great 
cause to regret,’’ he answered her, his 
manhood coming back to him, ‘* but yet I 
never do.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’?’ she jeered at him. ‘You 
should renounce them all, If I understand 
your meaning, that is the least excusable 
—you have some reason for the others.’’ 

Later I understood the cruelty of that 
speech. It was cruel to be kind; it 
seemed to bring old Saxton to his senses. 
It woke him up. He took a breath and 
shook. He put a hand on her shoul- 
der, standing straight and tall—a hand- 
some, slim critter, if ever there lived one. 

« Listen!’ he said, quiet, but all of him 
in it. ‘*You shall care for me, just as I 
am—you understand? A fool, and a this, 
and a that—but you shall care.’’ . 

A look in her eyes,—the kind of defi 
that grows of being scart, made me think 
his talk wasn’t all air. 

But it went in a second, and she whirled 
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on him. ‘‘ Why don’t you advertise your 
intentions?’’ she demanded. ‘‘If I had 
an idea I should be so persecuted—’’ 

‘« Unsay the persecuted, little girl,’’ he 
answered her softly. ‘‘ Let’s be friends 
the rest of the trip.—I'll trouble you no 
more,—by sea,’’ he finished, smiling. 

She gripped the rail with both hands and 
looked out over the waters. Again her 
eyes turned to him for asecond. He was 
worth it. That dark, long face of his, set 
off with his red neckerchief, made some- 
thing for any woman to look at. And 
we're not always so darned fond of reason- 
able people as we make out. 

“If only—” she began, then bit back 
whatever it was. ‘‘ Well, as you say,” 
she wound up, ‘‘ Let us be friends. Isn’t 
it foolish for us to quarrel so, Will?’’ she 
asked, turning tome. ‘‘I think you must 
feel we’re both ridiculous. ”’ 

‘“ I don’t care whether you are or not,’’ 
I said. ‘<I like you both.”’ 

Saxton looked pleased ’way back in his 
dark eyes. ‘‘That’s the boy for my 
money !’’ he said. And then we three 
began to laugh. 

‘« It’s all too beautiful to quarrel in,’’ he 
said, waving an arm around. ‘‘To feel 
sorrowful on such a day, savage or civilized, 
really is ridiculous.’’ 

She couldn’t help giving him one last 
jab,—I make a guess he turned happy too 
soon to please her. If she didn’t like him, 
she liked somebody who so much resembled 
him that she wanted to have him around 
to remind her. 

«Mr. Saxton’s 
healed,’’ she said. 
disposition. ’’ 

«I take ¢hat as friendly, because I 
must,’’ said he, smiling in a way, as with 
the other things he did, that was beautiful 
in a fashion of its own. She tried to buck 
- against it, to keep sneering, but something 
so young and joyful was in his face, she 
couldn’t help smiling back at him. So we 
walked the deck and talked about every- 
thing in the best of humors. 


sorrows are soon 
«That’s a valuable 


CHAPTER II 
THROUGH A CYCLONE TO PANAMA 


HE first part of the A/atz/da’'s trip slid 
by, day after day, like a happy dream. 
We had weather that couldn’t be bet- 
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tered ; days of sunlight and pretty sailing 
breezes ; nights picked out of Heaven. 
The moon was in her glory. I like high 
land better than I do the ocean, but few 
sights can beat a full moon swelling over 
the glitter of water. There's also a snug- 
ness, a cozy, contented feeling aboard a 
small boat, that you can’t get elsewhere, 
except in a prairie camp. I suppose it’s 
the contrast between so much space of sky 
and land or water, where people are not, 
and the little spot where they are, that 
makes your partners rise in value. 

Of course, the fact that it was my first 
cut-away, puts a gilt edge on all that time, 
yet one other thing, a new thing, that 
made all my life different for me, must get 
its credit. That was music,—good music. 
Back home they weren’t much in the mu- 
sical line. I think I can remember when 
mother used to play the piano some, but 
her life soon jarred all that out of her. 
Bar here and there a man with a mouth 
organ or a concertina, and a fiddler to do 
dance tunes, the only thing that stood for 
music to me was the singing in father’s 
church, I have since thought that any- 
body who could stand that once a week 
was certainly a good Christian. I remem- 
ber one Sunday the preacher told us about 
Heaven, and how it was a steady line of 
harps and hymn tunes. I put in the rest 
of that Sunday bewildered. I didn’t want 
to go to hell, and after that description of 
Heaven, I wasn’t anxious to go there, 
neither. Looked like the hereafter was 
dark and uncertain. 

But oh! When first I heard Saxton, 
with his fiddle, Barbado Joe, the nigger 
cook, with the guitar, and Mary, singing, 
my soul just laid on its back and purred. 
I was standing at the rail, thinking, kind 
of misty kid-fashion, one moon-lit night, 
when there came a ripple of little notes 
from the guitar with three wind-up chords 
like spring water in the desert. Then old 
Sax’s fiddle ’way, ’way up; so light, 
so delicate, so swect and pretty that 
shivers ran down my back. I stiffened like 
a pointer-pup first smelling game. ‘‘ Here’s 
something,’’ I thought, ‘‘ something that’s 
me, all right, but I don’t understand yet.”’ 
And then, Mary’s voice rose gorgeous out 
of the bigness of sky and moonlight and 
water ; it filled the whole empty world, 
without an effort. Me, and the moon and 
the waves stopped dead and listened. 
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Even the Matilda, husky old girl that she 
was, trod the water gently. 

I turned and looked at Mary. There’s 
no way for me to tell you what a picture 
she made. If I say she was beautiful, 
you’ ll think of some woman you know, and 
that’s wrong, for there never was another 
like Mary. She was always beautiful, but 
never else had quite the touch as when 
she was lost in her singing. Man, she was 
Paradise itself, and when she opened her 
lips and sang, you entered the gates 
thereof. 

Of course, everybody’s heard good sing- 
ing, the same as everybody’s seen hand- 
some faces, but once in awhile you strike a 
face or a voice that’s beyond all guessing. 
You’d never believed it, if you hadn’t seen 
or heard it. 

She sang as easily as you think, opened 
her lips and it rolled out. And, in spite 
of all the magnificence of it, in spite of 
power, that could ring the air for miles and 
never seem loud, a little something trembled 
underneath that was the very soul of pity 
and woman kindness, and another little 
something floated high and joyful above it 
like the laugh of a child. Yes, sir. That 
voice was food, drink, and clean blankets. 
When she stopped, I thought I never 
wanted to hear a sound again. But I 
didn’t know the limit of old Sax. With 
her voice quivering in his heart, he grabbed 
up his wooden box and made a miracle. 
Sure, it was different ; but just as sure he 
tore a hole in you. His eyes were on 
Mary, backing the story the violin was 
telling. She was giving way, too. Her 
eyes would meet his, as if she couldn’t 
help herself. He’d promised not to speak, 
but that didn’t stop the old fiddle, from 
making out the prettiest kind of case. 

She sat with her chin in her hand, 
breathing deep. The violin would give a 
tug at her, and, as I say, her eyes would 
turn to Sax, and as if she feared the blaze 
she saw there, she’d force them away 
again, over the water, slowly down to the 
deck once more. She was frightened. I 
don’t blame her, for Sax was lifted out of 
himself, and as he towered there in the 
moonlight making those inhumanly beauti- 
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ful sounds, his face burning white and his 
eyes burning black, fire clean through, fire 
in every soople muscle, fire pulsing out of 
every heave of his shoulders, darned if he 
wasn’t a scary figure. There was some- 
thing so out-and-o wild in him. I swear 
he looked as if he could up devils from the 
sea. 

Well, when a man does get beyond the 
ordinary he scares the rest of the tribe. If 
two fellows start to fight, the bystanders 
will try to separate them. It’s kind of 
instinct—I’ve done it many a time myself, 
when it would have been better to let the 
boys whack ’emselves good-natured instead 
of keeping the grudge sour on their stom- 
achs. Anyway, I can’t blame Mary for 
feeling leary of Sax when I confess that he 
put creeps in my spine. He seemed to 
grow till he filled the bow of the boat; the 
fiddle sung in my ears till I couldn’t think 
straight; heavy medicine in it, you bet. 
Mary got whiter and whiter. I saw her 
constantly wetting her lips, and her hand 
went to her heart. The whole night was 
changed. The air was full of war and un- 
easiness. I wish to Heaven I knew how 
it might have ended, if nothing interrupted, 
because Saxton was doing straight magic. 
It was the queerest feeling I ever had. 
What Mary’s feelings were I’d give some- 
thing to know, but just when things were 
the tightest old Jesse come up and pulled 
my sleeve. 

‘c Get the girl below quiet,’’ he says. 
‘< Hell will be loose in a minute.”’ 

I stared at him. Coming on top of my 
queer sensations, it gummed my works. 
Jesse pointed to the sou’east with one big, 
crooked finger. 

A cloud was flying north. The center 
of it black, but whisps and streamers flew 
out white in the moonlight like steam from 
an explosion. To the north of it lay 
another storm, huge and heavy, black as 
death, except where lightning sprayed 
through it. 

‘« Wind, Jesse ?’’ I says. 

«The last time I see a thing like that, 
boy,’’ he says. ‘‘I made land three days 
later, aboard ahencoop. The only one of a 
hull ship’s company—get that girl below.’’ 


( Zo be continued.) 
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"S GUN 


By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR E. JANSON 


3 stood out for it with her 
usual independence of 
spirit. Her father scoffed, 
J3 refused with dignity, lost 
his temper—nothing closed 
Dudley, happening to be 


the subject. 
present at one of their daily encounters, 
eagerly offered to give instruction, at the 
same time safeguarding her and the live 
stock; it meant hours a day of legitimate 
tagging after Penny, and so he was elo- 
quent on the value of skill with firearms to 


a woman. Mr. Mixter became peppery at 
this combination against him. 

‘What in thunder would you shoot ?’’ he 
demanded of his daughter. ‘If you really 
hit anything you would sit down and cry 
—girls always do. Own up, now—why do 
you want the thing?’’ Penny wavered, 
then an amused smile of voluntary self- 
betrayal made her little, pointed face, to 
Dudley, irresistibly expressive. She 
brought a picture cut from a magazine and 
laid it before her father, leaning on his 
shoulder. It represented a young woman 
of impossible but attractive anatomy clad 
in a hunting suit that had the charm and 
distinction of a French romance; buttoned 
gaiters showing unstintedly, a felt hat car- 
rying a single sharp feather like an accent, 
a gun held dashingly under one arm. 

‘ There! I want to look fust like that,’’ 
said Penny with a long breath of desire 
and a twinkle in her eyes signalling Dudley 
to make ready for what might come. It 
did come, voluminously. Mr. Mixter’s 
short temper exploded at the still shorter 
skirt of Penny’s dreams. Before a daugh- 
ter of his should— Penny pieced the 
skirt down with a brown forefinger. 


‘t Mine would come way to there. No 


one could object to that, could they, Dud- 
ley ?” 

" « Not possibly,’’ said Dudley; his eyes 
added: ‘‘ Nor to anything you did, you 
well-beloved Penny?’ She ignored the 
look, and kissed her father’s erect and 
grizzled curls. 

‘ You always want to make me happy, 
and it is so easy,” she said plaintively. 

‘“‘ But see here’? Mr. Mixter stood out 
desperately. ‘‘Wouldn’t the suit do with- 
out the gun? God knows, you’re wel- 
come to that! But a gun! My dear, 
among other things on this place I have a 
two-thousand dollar bull. A stray rifle 
ball—’’ 

‘« Why not a shotgun ?’’ Dudley sug- 
gested. Penny objected so adroitly that 
Mr. Mixter was presently in the position 
of urging on his daughter the advantages 
of a weapon he detested as well as feared. 
She finally conceded that a shotgun would 
do if she could have it at once. 

An hour later she was on her way to 
town to make her selection and order her 
suit. She declined to try the one until 
the other had been sent up, a week later. 
Then she came proudly down the front 
steps for the benefit of Dudley and her 
father, feather and gun at exactly the dash- 
ing angle, and beamed frank satisfaction at 
them from a pose on the graveled walk. 
She had two eccentric green birds from a last 
year’s hat dangling from her game-bag. 

‘< A touch of local color,’’ she explained. 
Dudley chuckled, but Mr. Mixter jerked 
with impatience. 

‘« Utter nonsense, Penny! No birds 
like that ever seen about here—or any- 
where else, I guess. If you want to ex- 
press the wild life of this region, better 
find a dead cat.’’ 
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‘< It wouldn’t look so pretty,” 
said Penny mildly. ‘‘ Come on, 
Dud.’’ And so volatile are a 
lover’s spirits that this abbrevia- 
tion of his name set Dudley on a 
prancing high horse for a day and 
a night. 

‘« Don’t go near the bull pas- 
ture,” called Mr. Mixter after 
them. 

‘< Not much!’ Penny called 
back—a parting jab, for her father 
contended that no bull, properly 
treated, need be considered dan- 
gerous, and daily arguments on 
that point had left him sensitive. 
It is hard on a short-tempered 
man to have a _ long-tempered 
and mischievous daughter. The 
only vindication of Penny’s bad- 
ness was the fact that Mr. Mixter 
visibly pined when she was away 
from home. 

Penny fired her first shot, then 
sat down on a log, a hand against 
her right shoulder, her face du- 
bious. 

‘« Its—very loud,’’ she said. 
‘t Did I hit anything ?” 

‘< You will do splendidly when 
you learn not to shut your eyes,’’ 
said Dudley, happy in the cor- 
rect placing of her hard, little, sun- 
burned hands. ‘*A_ little neareı this 
time. Ready ?’’ Penny rose toa second 
attempt, and at a third began to show en- 
thusiasm. By the end of an hour she 
could ‘‘ almost hit things,’’ as she proudly 
explained to her father. 

‘« You will be glad of it yet,” she told 
him. ‘‘Some day I may save your life !’’ 

‘“¢H’m!” said Mr. Mixter. ‘‘I hope 
you lock the dogs up when you go out.”’ 

“ All except Rajah,’’ said Penny, pleas- 
antly. Rajah was Mr. Mixter’s own, and 
a refreshing source of contention when the 
bull theme had been overworked. Mr. 
Mixter exploded into emphatic orders. 

« Why, of course, father,” Penny re- 
assured him! ‘I wouldn’t willingly hurt 
the meanest cur ever born,—you know 
that.’’ The victory was to her, as usual. 

Penny’s marksmanship improved so 
rapidly that presently she began to go out 
shooting by herself, a course which Dudley 
opposed with outward disinterestedness 
and inner chagrin. It seemed impossible 
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“I started to shoot, and I’m going to Shoot.” 


to get any hold on this cheerful and 
friendly young woman, who never appeared 
to feel anything deeper than amusement, 
He began to find out from the inside the 
meaning of many old, familiar phrases, 
among them the psalmist’s ‘‘ sick of love. ”? 
Three times he grimly mounted his horse 
and rode over to take his refusal, and say 
good-by. The first time he found Penny 
on the lawn vying with a little boy cousin 
in the running high jump, and obviously 
in no mood for sentiment ; Dudley had to 
put away his purpose and join in the field 
sports. The second time she was on her 
knees by a tub, scrubbing six infant fox 
terriers, with a stable boy to help, and 
Dudley left in wrath at getting no attention 
beyond the offer of a dripping puppy to 
dry. The third time she had last been 
seen going off to the woods with her gun, 
and he set out on foot after her, deter- 
mined that another sun should not go down 
on his misery of false hope. 

He found her sitting on a stump with 
her gun ac-oss her knees, rage in her face: 
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at a little distance, cowed, humble, 
but as determined as herself, crouched 
Rajah. 

‘¢That old fool won’t go home!’’ was 
her indignant greeting. ‘‘I have yelled 
at him, I’ve chased him, I’ve hit him,— 
he just looks like a Christian martyr, and 
won't budge. Goat! She threw a 
handful of twigs at the ancient setter, who 
drooled apology, but did not stir. 

‘« Why not let him stay, then?’’ Dud- 
ley suggested, not wisely. 

‘< It is very obvious why not! He would 
get himself full of shot if he had to climb 
a tree to do it,—I know him! Not that 
he’d be much loss, but father would 
blow up. And that would be the end of 
my shooting. You hateful beast,—go 
home!’’ Rajah lifted a deprecating hind 
leg and stayed where he was. 


‘« Don’t shoot to-day, walk with me: 


instead,’’ Dudley urged. ‘‘I want to talk 
to you, Penny.” 

‘ I started to shoot, and I am going to 
shoot,” said Penny. Then her face 
cleared. ‘I tell you,—you take Rajah 
back. He will always go with you.’’ 

Dudley stood, with hands in his coat 
pockets, and bent head, chilled, hurt, 
discouraged. 

‘‘T suppose I seem to you as tiresome 
and persistent as Rajah,’’ he said, after a 
pause. ‘‘ Perhaps he believes you really 
do want him, in spite of your actions. I 
know I have been trying to think that, 
though without much success. I will go, 
and not bother you again, if you tell 
me to.’’ 

Penny appeared to be considering. 

«I'd rather have you than Rajah,” 
she finally decided ; ‘‘ but if you stay, he 
will. Do take him down, like a good 
soul, ” 

Dudley turned and strode away, pre- 
senting a stiffened back. Rajah, reading 
purpose in his gait, rose and followed of 
his own accord, and Penny was left free to 
go on with her sport ; but the woods sent 
forth no echoes. 

Dudley stayed away three days. Then, 
after packing his belongings, and making 
the farewell arrangements his dignity 
demanded, he rode over to say good- 
by. No one was about, so he sat on 
the steps in the late afternoon sunlight 
and waited. 

Presently a shot sounded faintly from 
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the direction of the pasture. Fifteen min- 
utes later Penny came across the lawn, a 
pale Penny, walking with shaky bravado, 
her gun still at the sporting angle, but 
the arm that held it there visibly un- 
steady. 

She smiled brightly at Dudley, then sat 
down on the steps as though her knees had 
been abruptly withdrawn. 

“Had a small adventure,’’ she said, 
with a laugh that was half gasp. ‘‘I’ve 
proved my point about the bull, any- 
way; he’s a dangerous beast. Also, 
I have saved father’s life,—though he 
doesn’t especially appreciate it.”’ 

She looked down thoughtfully at the 
gun across her knees, and, seeing how 
her hands were betraying her, thrust 
them behind her back. 

“What happened ?’’ 
anxiously. 

Penny looked for all the world like 
she’d lost her last friend. 

«The bull, of course. Father would 
cross the pasture, just to show off, and one 
of the dogs had to rush in and make the 
bull furious. So, naturally, he charged at 
father—who dropped his theories and 
sprinted.’’ A shudder seized her. 

« You poor girl!” 

s It was more like poor father.’ Her 
spirit was still persistently game, though 
tottering. ‘‘It looked like the proper 
moment for me to save his life—I had 
always warned him I should. I didn’t 
want to kill the creature, just to lame 
him, so I aimed low. Oh, there wasn’t 
a moment for anything, Dudley, truly. 
You know I shoot pretty well now, when 
I’m cool!”’ 

‘¢But did you wing the bull?’’ Dudley 
asked excitedly. Her lip quivered. 

“« No; I—I wung father!’’ 

“What ?”’ 

She burst into tears. 

‘ Just across his knee—it really wasn’t 
anything. And it did save his life. 
For it sc-ared him so much worse than 
the b-bull, he jumped way to one side, 
and the beast charged right past—over 
the very spot! And so he had time 
to d-double round a tree and get over 
the fence. I did save his life. .But he 
wasn’t g-grateful. It’s the end of shoot- 
ing for me!’ 

« You poor child! 
he asked. 


Dudley asked, 


But where is he ?’’ 
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‘< The cart came by and he got in to go 
down tothe doctor, though he needed a 
t-tailor worse. That cart saved my life, 
let me tell you.’’ She dried her eyes 
with a long breath. 

‘ Dudley, for once I have made my 
father too angry,’’ she said solemnly. 
“«T’m—lI’m frightened to death!’’ 

‘<You only grazed him ?”?” His arm was 
about her unrebuked. 
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‘‘Well—don’t you think the—the pros- 
pect of—losing his only daughter—’’ she 
stopped abruptly. 

‘*Penny!’’ 

_ “ Not that I’d ever really leave him,” 
she amended when she was allowed to 
emerge. ‘‘ Who takes me takes him.’’ 

te Yes, deat gir” 

‘ And then, you see, having frightened 
him to meekness, we can comfort him with 
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“ Don’ t you think the prospect of losing his daughter—"’ 


‘« Oh, yes—but he’s all the madder. 
If only something awful enough to divert 
him would happen before he gets back!’ 

‘<Can’t we find something ?’’ 

A smile began to struggle through her 
dismay. 

‘ I know one thing that might.’’ 

« What, Penny ?”’ 

‘¢ You say it.’’ 

‘« But I am not clever enough; I can’t 
think.”’ 


that.’’ She no longer pulled away from him. 

She would not look at him, and in her 
voice there was nothing deeper than 
amusement. 

‘¢Penny, are you taking me only be- 
cause you are afraid to face your father ?’’ 
he asked gravely. 

‘Um h’m,’’ she assented. He drew 
her closer. 

‘e Penny, are your” 

a i o ak 
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s Penny, are you?” 

His eyes were insistent. She tried to 
meet them with defiance, but sudden- 
ly a tide of red swept over the little, 
pointed face, a quick, stinging, glorious 
color that left her no defenses—the 
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first real blush of her life. She broke 
away from him, covering her face with 
her hands. 

‘Go away! I hate you!’ she cried. 
But Dudley laughed from the very depths 
of a contented heart; he was happy. 


“Nos; I wung father.” 


JUDGE LINDSEY: 


FRIEND OF 


CHILDREN 


The Man Whose Work in the Juvenile Court of Denver ts 
Solving the Problem of the Bad Boy 


By William MacLeod Raine 


URING the four years that Judge 
Lindsey has been on the bench of 
the Denver County Court, his work 

among delinquent juveniles has made him 
a national figure. From all over the civi- 
lized world come inquiries regarding the 
methods and the administrative system of 
the juvenile court of this young man of 
thirty-five. It would be within the truth 
to say that Ben B. Lindsey and his matinee 
court are the greatest single factors count- 
ing for righteousness in the State of Colo- 
rado. 

Ben Lindsey, like Joe Folk, came from 


Tennessee. Left penniless by the death 
of his father the day after a fifteen thou- 
sand-dollar life insurance policy had lapsed, 
he came to Denver with his mother. He 
went to work as an office boy for a law 
firm, and added to the family income by 
doing janitor work for Judge Robert W. 
Steele. 

It was in a fight against jury fixers that 
Ben Lindsey began his political career. 
Twice he and his partner tried a celebrated 
damage case, and twice their bulk of well- 
massed evidence was brought to naught by 
the twelfth juryman. So he ‘‘ broke into ”’ 
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politics in order to obtain the passage 
of a three-fourths jury law in civil cases. 

His ability soon became recognized, and 
he served as counsel for one faction of his 
party in a political fight for control of the 
machine. He received the appointment 
to an unfinished term as county court 
judge, for party services rendered. But 
before he had been judge a month it was 
plain that he was no tool of a machine or 
even of a party. 

The problem of the children first came 
home to Judge Lindsey in a strange way. 
Some street gamins were brought to his 
court charged with robbing a pigeon roost. 
As he talked with the trembling youngsters 
his memory jumped back fifteen years to a 
time when another party of boys had 
planned to rob that same cote, and in the 
attempt some had been caught and some 
had escaped. He recalled that one of 
those boys had died for his country on San 
Juan hill, that another was doing time in a 
State penitentiary, and that a third was 
now sitting in judgment on other lads 
whose futures as good citizens or as crimi- 
nals might depend upon his wisdom in 
dealing with them. 

And while he was still seeking light, 
young girls were brought to him charged 
with frequenting wine rooms. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you arrest the dive keepers ?’’ he 
asked of the officers, and began at once a 
crusade against the evil. But the fire and 
police board had reasons of its own for not 
wanting to close the wine rooms. It actu- 
ally secured from another judge an injunc- 
tion against action by the board on the 
plea that the woman suffrage law gave a 
woman as much right as a man to visit 
saloons. Judge Lindsey refused ta recog- 
nize the authority of the other judge, and 
the Supreme Court later sustained him. 
From that time mere politicians have feared 
and hated Ben Lindsey, not because he is 
a friend of the children, but because he is 
of necessity an enemy of ‘‘ graft’’ in pro- 
tecting the interests of the young. 

More than half of the inmates of the re- 
form schools and the penitentiaries of the 
country are under the age of twenty-three, 
Surely this implies on the part of the State 
either an atrocious neglect or a colossal 
error in the training of its youth. So it 
seemed to Ben Lindsey, and with charac- 
teristic energy he began to look for the 
cause of this waste of lives. 
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In his few years on the bench, Judge 
Lindsey has not only conducted the work 
of the county court, of which he is at the 
head, but has inaugurated and done much 
to perfect a system of treating juvenile de- 
linquents that is already revolutionizing the 
cruel and thoughtless old-time methods of 
the criminal court. He has organized the 
probation system, fought and downed the 
nauseous jail so far as juveniles are con- 
cerned, established a pleasant home-like 
house of detention for delinquents, made 
parents, merchants and employers respon- 
sible for the moral health of the children 
under their care, prepared and forced 
through the Colorado legislature a code of 
laws governing the treatment of juveniles 
that is the most perfect in existence, and 
has found time in addition to carry on an 
effective crusade in other cities, states and 
countries, for his method of treating erring 
children. 

Specifically, he has broken up ‘‘ gangs’’ 
of young toughs by turning the individual 
gang members into staunch adherents of 
the law. He has built rain baths and orig- 
inated improvement clubs, has found em- 
ployment for hundreds of reclaimed boys, 


and has brought up sharply to a sense of 


their legal responsibility, by fine or impris- 
onment, many scores of parents and other 
adults who were contributing directly or 
indirectly to the waywardness of children. 
He has made his court a very potent but 
honorable means of assisting the boys of 
the city by turning many of its two hun- 
dred ragamuffiin members into a volunteer 
police detective corps which has done more 
in one year than the police has in twenty 
to enforce the laws for the protection of 
the youths of the city,—such laws as for- 
bid the sale to them of firearms, cigarettes, 
liquor and immoral literature. 

Partly by reason of his position, but in 
greater degree because he is the man he is, 
Judge Lindsey is a mighty power in the 
Court of Boyville. To the youthful 
offender he occupies a position unique and 
unassailable. He stands between the boy 
and the ‘‘ cop !’’ 

Every Denver boy knows that he will get 
a ‘* square deal,’’ that the ‘‘ Kids’ Judge’’ 
will stand by him long after others have 
given him up, and so long as he has a 
shred of honesty left in him. This in- 
tense loyalty calls forth a responsive loy- 
alty on the part of the boys. It is this 
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fealty that holds true ninety-five per cent. 
of the boys in the juvenile court. It is 
this same instinct that has lead thirty of the 
most persistent of these little law-breakers 
to take their writs of commitment to the 
industrial school, go down to the depot 
entirely without surveillance, board a train 
for Golden, and deliver themselves to the 
superintendent of the reform school 
«to take what was comin’ to them.’’ 
Could loyalty go farther than this, —that a 
street gamin should voluntarily deprive 
himself of the liberty to roam about at his 
own sweet willsimply because he would not 
“trow down de judge?” Not one of 
them has failed,—not one out of thirty ! 


The boys trust Judge Lindsey, make a. 


clubroom of his chambers, and are proud 
to be seen out walking or at the theater 
with him. They are glad to have it un- 
derstood that they have a friend at Court. 
It may be taken as an accepted fact that 
the Juvenile Court of Denver and its 
founder count mightily for character build- 
ing among the submerged youngsters of the 
congested districts of Denver. That is 
why President Roosevelt took occasion to 
indorse the court in his latest message to 
congress. That is why letters pour in from 
all over the civilized world for information 
as to the workings of this unique boys’ 
court. And that is one of the reasons why 
the people of Denver,—boss-ridden 
though they are,—have twice fought Ben 
Lindsey’s battles for him and insisted on 
his re-nomination by the party machines, 
There is another reason for the people’s 
unanimous endorsement of Lindsey for a 
re-nomination. He had defied the corrupt 
party machine that originally put him 
in power, and had refused to use his place 
to shield it against an investigation of 
ballot-box frauds. He had uncovered a 
‘steal’ of some of the machine leaders. 
Over and over again he had offended the 
bosses by showing his independence. 
Therefore, politicians said he was not 
“right,” and he was slated for defeat. 
But he was ‘‘right’’ enough for the 
people. The newspapers exposed the plan 
to defeat him. Next day at a packed con- 
vention, dominated by the public utility 
corporations of the city, there was a dra- 
matic scene. The long-suffering people 
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revolted. The party bosses felt the ten- 
sion. They saw their own delegates yield- 
ing to the tug of the popular will. The 
bosses tried to drift the nomination to a 
committee. The people would have none 
of it. When a speaker referred by impli- 
cation to Lindsey as the ‘‘ boys’ judge,’’ 
the audience went wild. Men flung up 
their hats and women waved their hand- 
kerchiefs while they were wiping their 
moist eyes. The convention was stam- 
peded. Ben Lindsey was made by accla- 
mation the nominee of the party to which 
he did not belong. 

The band played ‘‘ Hail to the Chief’’ 
while the slight, boyish figure of the man 
who is a prophet in his own country was 
escorted to the platform. When the cheer- 
ing mob had quieted down, the chairman 
introduced him:— 

«c Judge Lindsey, an honest man.’’ 

That was all, but it sent the hats and 
handkerchiefs up again for another season 
of wild cheering. Then Judge Lindsey 
made his brief pledge. He would do his 
duty, if elected, neither as a Democrat nor 
as a Republican, but as a citizen, believing 


that in serving the people he would best 


serve his party. 

That same afternoon the Populists and 
the Prohibitionists endorsed him. Then 
his own party machine, fighting for votes 
with its back to the wall, and clinging to 
his skirts to cover its corruption, fell into 
line and made his nomination practically 
unanimous. ‘There was more knifing and 
more deals, as is the way of Denver poli- 
tics, but Lindsey received sixty-one thou- 
sand votes out of a possible sixty-one thou- 
sand five hundred. | 

Which merely illustrates again that when 
the people know a man to be worthy of 
their confidence they will sometimes stand 
by him to the utter rout of political bosses 
and machines. For these in the last analy- 
sis exist only by the suffrage of a people 
careless of their rights. 

Ben Lindsey is a man full of enthusi- 
asm. He believes that the safety of the 
State to-morrow lies with the children of 
to-day. That is why he has his coat off to 
save the street gamin from his environment 
and to give him a fighting chance in the 
struggle of life. 


THE BAD BOY: HOW TO SAVE HIM 


By Benjamin B. Lindsey 


Judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver 


HE problem of the child is 
almost wholly one of en- 
vironment and opportun- 
ity. In proportion as we 
improve these, we in- 
crease the chances of 
making him a good citi- 

zen. This is the function of the home, 

the church and the school. 

But sometimes the home fails, and the 
influence of the school and the church 
does not reach the child. Perhaps he 
commits some overt act of lawlessness. 
Then, if he is more than seven, or at best 
ten years old, the State intervenes, and 
takes control. Its function is to supply 
the place of a wise parent, to treat its 
wards not as criminals, but as misguided 
and misdirected children, who, if left to 
themselves, may, some day, become crim- 
inals. Its method of correction should 
take heed that they are still in the forma- 
tive period, needing the care, help, and 
assistance of the State, rather than its 
punishment. 

The object of the Juvenile Court is to 
remove the pressure of evil upon the child 
by improving or changing his environment, 
and by offering him opportunity hitherto 
denied him. One half of the boys sent 
from Denver to Golden (the town where 
is located the Colorado industrial school), 
come from one congested, overcrowded 
district. They are in the way of becoming 
criminals, not because by nature they are 
worse than other boys, but because their 
environment and their way of living have 
not been so good. 

Now the criminal court method of 
dealing with youthful offenders is cumbrous, 
expensive, ineffective. Its cast-iron rou- 
tine is not adapted to handle the case of a 
child. The penal code is not flexible. It 
must either dismiss the case or brand the 
‘child a criminal, and punish him. Yet, 
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supposing the child guilty, to dismiss him 
is to encourage him in lawlessness ; to con- 
vict him, is probably to launch him on a 
career of crime. Thus the Court becomes 
an instrument to frustrate its own purpose 
of preventing crime. 


THE EFFECT OF PRISON ENVIRONMENT 


Let me illustrate, by an example, the 
difference in method and result of the old 
way and the new. I knew two brothers 
who were both wayward. The older was 
brought to the criminal court for some 
boyish offense in the days before the estab- 
lishment of the Juvenile Court. He was 
flung into a filthy jail and herded with men 
and women, where he heard and saw vile 
and lewd things his imagination had never 
conceived. He was dragged into court by 
an officer, and put through the police court 
mill. He was only a little boy in the 
plastic state. He had been sinned against 
since long before his birth. Both by he- 
redity and environment he had been driven 
to lawlessness. But the State took no ac- 
count of this. It had its chance to make 
a good man of him. He needed help, en- 
couragement, infinite patience. It gave 
him punishment,—the same punishment 
he would have got if he had been a re- 
sponsible man. It branded him a crimi- 
nal. It made the pressure of evil upon 
him inexorable, To-day he is a man, and 
in the penitentiary. 

The younger brother was as wayward as 
the elder. Four years ago he was brought 
to the Juvenile Court, defiant and fright- 
ened, just as his brother had been taken to 
another tribunal, The policeman told me 
the boy was a very Ananias. I replied 
that, given the same conditions, he would 
probably have been the same, and the 
officer went away convinced that there was 
no use in bringing boys to the Juvenile 
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Court, where the Judge ‘‘did nothing ’’ 
to them. For many hours during many 
weeks I labored for that boy. No stigma 
of conviction rested on him. He was put 
on probation and encouraged to do his 
best. He felt that the forces of the law 
were working for him rather than against 
him. He is a steady young man now, and 
a good citizen. The State has helped him 
toward righteousness, not in driving him 
toward evil. 

This same boy, Morris, showed his trust 
in the friendly attitude of the law some 
months after his first appearance before me 
by interrupting me while I was trying a will 
case involving two million dollars. He 
poked his freckled face inside the door and 
piped up that he wanted to see me. 

I ordered a recess of three minutes, and 
heard the case of this boy, who came to 
me for justice, unafraid and smiling,—the 
same boy whose eyes had flashed fear and 
hatred at me not long before. Morris was 
having trouble with the policeman on the 
beat where he sold papers. He had been 
‘<hopping cars’’ to sell to the passengers. 
The new officer had ordered him to de- 
sist, and had finally made him leave his 
corner. The boy was losing fifty cents a 
day. That was the important matter that 
had brought him on the run to the Juvenile 
Court Judge, to get, as he phrased it, an 
‘¢ injunction against de fly cop who tinks he 
owns de town.’’ On a blank injunction 
writ, I wrote a kindly note to the police- 
man, telling him about Morris,—how for 
three months he had brought splendid re- 
ports from his teacher, and was trying to 
do right. Then I explained to the lad 
that the officer represented the law, and 
must be respected. Morris went away 
gleefully with his ‘‘ writ.’’ 

When next I saw him, I asked him about 
the injunction. | 

‘< I tell yer, Judge, it worked fine. De 
cop liked to ’a’ dropped dead when he read 
it. He tinks I got a pull wid de court, so 
he wants to be my friend.’’ 

The difference between Morris and his 
brother is one of opportunity. The elder 
brother offended before the battle against 
the jail had been fought, and won. There 
was then no report system, no probation 
officers, no rain baths, no wholesome liter- 
ature distributed among the boys. There 
was no adult delinquent law, nor were there 
any juvenile improvement associations, or 
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any detention school with its home-like 
atmosphere to encourage instead of to de- 
grade. Instead ofthese, there was a foul jail, 
full of filth, and vermin, and vileness. There 
was a hasty trial, a criminal conviction, 
and a prison experience among hardened 
men and women offenders. An earnest 
heart to heart talk with the boy might 
have saved him. It is possible that the 
reason for his delinquency was a physical 
one. Under the present system, this would 
have been investigated by one of the juve- 
nile court doctors, and the cause obviated 
if possible. 


RECOVER THE BOY,— NOT THE GOODS 


Just as the old criminal court method 
pushed the elder brother down, the new 
system for juveniles lent a hearty hand to 
help the younger one up. If one of them 
to-day is a law abiding citizen, and one a 
crook, who is to blame? Surely the State 
which so inadequately fulfilled its function 
as guardian to this lad. During the six 
years prior to the establishment of this 
court, more than two thousand Denver 
boys, between the ages of ten and sixteen 
years, tasted jail life with all its attendant 
moral horrors. In other words, one boy 
out of every five during this formative 
period of his life, when impressions for 
good or evil are so sure and lasting, was 
thrown into the city prison. 

If the officers of the Criminal Court 
would give half as much effort to recover 
the boys as they do to recover the stolen 
property, they would accomplish ten times 
as much as they do to suppress and prevent 
crime. I recall one case in the criminal 
court days where four boys came to my 
chambers one night to ‘‘snitch up.” They 
had stolen some bicycles. I soon discov- 
ered that there was a vast difference in my 
point of view and that of the police officer 
who came into the case. He remembered 
the angry property owner. He wanted 
the boys flung into jail. We talked it over 
at some length. Then I said to him: 
‘ You are thinking of the recovery of the 
bicycles. I am more interested in the re- 
covery of the boys. Don’t you think that 
more important ?’’ He thought a moment 
before he said: ‘I guess you are right, 
Judge.’’ 

But even from a financial side, the juve- 
nile court work pays. During the four 
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years in which the juvenile court has been sand dollars, received in fees, while ıt nas 
in force, the saving to the State in Denver done its work. 
alone has been more than two hundred 


and seventy thousand dollars, in addition PEALE SELLE Pie ee eee 


to which the court has actually paid back A further difference in method of deal- 
into the treasury of the city over ten thou- - ing with youthful offenders is necessary 
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because of the difference in the responsi- 
bility that can be placed on children and 
on adults. In caring for the financial 
affairs of minors, the State recognizes that 
it must assume responsibility which it can- 
not in the case of adults. But, in dealing 
with moral and personal affairs, this fact 
is immediately forgotten. ‘The State exacts 
from children the same respect for the law 
as it exacts from grown men and women, 
and deals out the same penalties. Such 
treatment is absurd. It might as well de- 
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(tell), is an unalterable part of the boy’s 
code. Every manly boy responds to the 
call of this law. ‘To be loyal to it, he is 
often disobedient to the law of the adult. 
For this he should not be condemned. 
Yet if the boy is handled rightly, his fidel- 
ity to ‘‘the gang’’ will make him more 
amenable to the law of the home, the 
school and the State. 

One of my court boys was ‘‘ chumming’”’ 
with another boy who was in hiding from 
the law. I asked Tom if he knew where 


A “Snitching Bee” in the Judge's Chambers. 


To snitch, in a boy's parlance, ts to tell on another. Judge Lindsey has made it popular 
among boys to tell on themselves. 


mand the same financial responsibility 
from children as the same moral and per- 
sonal responsibility. Every case against a 
child must be judged from the standpoint 
of the child rather than that of the man. 
Certain well-defined rules regulate the 
actions of a child. These must be re- 
spected. ‘This is one of the great advan- 
tages of the juvenile court system, that 
through it a means is devised of bringing 
about harmony between the Court of Boy- 
ville and the law of the adult. 

Let me illustrate. Not to ‘‘snitch”’ 


Harry was hiding. He told me that he 
did, but that he felt that it would be 
wrong, since Harry had trusted him, to 
give him away, and let the ‘‘ cops pinch ” 
him. I agreed with him. Two days later, 
about ten o’clock at night, the two boys 
came to my house. Harry was a fugitive 
from justice under sentence to the State 
Reformatory, but he said that he guessed 
he would take his papers and go to Buena 
Vista, the reformatory town. I am glad 
to be able to relate that this proved unnec- 
essary. 


THE BAD BOY: 


Another case was that of Tommy D., 
who ran with a gang and finally got 
‘‘pinched.’’ ‘The officers could neither 
persuade nor threaten any information out 
of staunch little Tommy. They called him 
sullen and dogged, and they nagged him to 
the limit of endurance. Poor Tommy stood 
between conflicting obligations—his duty 
to his comrades and his duty to his superi- 
ors. Inthe juvenile court we recognized 
this, sympathized with his loyalty, and ex- 
plained the necessity of obedience. It was 
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171 
rounded up the sixteen boys, had a talk 
with them, and brought them back to a 
‘*snitching bee’’ in my chambers. Every 
boy involved was thus brought to the juve- 
nile court. Nor was this all. The men 
who had sent these boys to saloons or fur- 
nished them tobacco were discovered. Sev- 
eral parents were found to be responsible. 
Thus a case of two boys caught stealing 
marbles resulted in involving more than a 
score of men, women and children equally 
guilty. Yet not one of those boys were 


Limbs of Satan and friends of Judge Lindsey. 


A group of probationers, who report at Court every Saturday and receive a word of 
advice from the Judge. 


not two days before ‘Tommy—without giv- 
ing us the name of a boy—brought in the 
‘¢whole gang’’ to my court. ‘To-day that 
*¢gang’’ counts for law. Its spirit is no 
longer bad. ‘They understand the law and 
the law understands them. 

In this way the dragnet works. Two 
boys were caught stealing some trinkets in 
a store. ‘They admitted that there was a 
gang of them. I explained to them that 
the boys were injuring themselves by con- 
tinuing in theft. ‘They saw this, but re- 
fused to ‘‘snitch’’ on their comrades. 
Instead, they went out to ‘‘the gang,’’ 


ever committed, because they have given 
up their wrong-doing, aided by the enforced 
responsibility of the parents. In another 
case four culprits increased to forty-eight. 
It is no longer safe for a dealer to sell 
tobacco or other forbidden ills to the boys 
of Denver. In several cases responsible 
merchants have been fined or imprisoned 
solely on evidence submitted by the boys. 
The police, even had they been desirous 
of enforcing the law, could never have dis- 
covered that these men were engaged in 
violating it. 

In the Juvenile Court the boy is not 
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always made to fit the written text on the 
statute book. The system is elastic. <A 
study is made of individual cases. What 
is best for one boy may not at all fit 
another. Fear and punishment are rele- 


Will you make him a criminal or 
a good citizen? 


gated to the background. Force is min- 
imized. Love, trust and an appeal to man- 
liness are emphasized. ‘The boy learns 
that we are working for him, not against 
him, and that we want him to work with 
us for himself. He is a responsible party 
to his own redemption as well as that of 
the rest of ‘*the gang. He is never dis- 
missed on probation without having it 
impressed on him that he must obey the 
law—the law of the home and the school 
no less than that of the State. For the 
first time in his life, perhaps, he realizes 
that he is a part of the body politic, with 
definite duties and responsibilities to it. 


HOW THE PROBATION SYSTEM WORKS 


A word about our administration. Un- 
der our compulsory school law over three- 
fourths of all delinquents are schoolboys. 
So far as we can we retain a child in its 
home and his school while keeping sur- 
veillance over him. Every other Saturday 
the child reports to the court along with 
two hundred or three hundred others who 
are also on probation. ‘This report consists 
of a card from his teacher stating his con- 
duct and the regularity of his attendance at 
school. Should the boy fail to return to 
school, he knows that the principal will tele- 
phone the fact to the clerk in the probation 
office, and that a probation officer will get 
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after him. ‘The boy must be at school or at 
work. The working boys, in whom much in- 
terest is taken, report to the judge at odd 
times. 

The court almost becomes a club for 
mutual improvement. No Juvenile Court 
can be successful in any larger sense unless 
the young delinquents upon which it de- 
pends for membership are members of this 
moral elevation society, banded together to 
improve themselves along various lines. 
The relation of the State to crime in our 
judicial system is so interwoven with the 
court that it is neither possible nor desira- 
ble to eliminate the latter from the system. 

One of the features of the Saturday 
morning court work is a talk to the boys on 
some topic of interest to them. These 
talks are intended to help in character 
building, to teach the lads to know the 
right from the wrong and the wisdom of 
following the former. ,Such subjects as 
‘Snitching ’’ and ‘‘ Ditching ’’ are keenly 
interesting to the lads, nor do I dislike to 
use the street boy’s slang when the occa- 
sion scems to demand it. A word of kindly 
cheer spoken before his comrades to a boy 
struggling against bad habits often does 
much good, just as the private talks in the 
chamber or the long walks I occasionally 
take with boys help them to feel that the 
mighty power of the law is backing them in 
their fight. For the boy who has a ‘‘good’”’ 
report, as nine out of ten of the boys have, 
there is real pleasure in the Saturday morn- 
ing session. In case a boy shows a ‘‘ poor ” 
report, he is encouraged to do better next 
time, and in the event of this happening 
twice, he mects the judge alone in his 
chambers at the end of the day’s work in 
the court. At these interviews the reason 
for his failure is sometimes discovered. It 
may be physical—weak eyes—or it may 
be that he has fallen among bad com- 
rades again. If his failure is inexcus- 
able, he may be sent to the detention 
school, where he is ‘‘ kept in’’ for several 
days. Here he is put at his studies, just 
as at the grammar school, except that he is 
not allowed to go out and play. No boy 
is told that he is bad. He is encouraged 
to be hopeful of himself. He is led to 
understand that what he did was wrong, 
and the consequences of it must hurt him 
more than anybody else. 

The essential features of a good juvenile 
court system cannot be described in a 
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paragraph. Indeed, they cannot be laid 
down definitely at all, since in some places 
a juvenile court can properly have fuller 
jurisdiction than in others. Certainly a 
good juvenile court system does not nec- 
essarily require a special court or a special 
judge. In the juvenile court system of 
Denver, however, there are some essential 
features. Certain laws are required * con- 
cerning delinquent and dependent chil- 
dren and their treatment. A compulsory 
education law, a child labor law, an act to 
hold parents and others responsible for the 
moral lapses of children, and another 
making fathers legally responsible for the 
physical maintenance of the children, and 
various statutes providing for the punish- 
ment of cruelty to children. It means also 
co-operation between schools and the 
court, whereby these laws for the protection 
of the children of the State are enforced in 
one court, having complete jurisdiction to 
deal with every phase of the situation be- 
fore the judge, who is assisted by efficient 
officers paid a salary to keep the laws from 
becoming a dead letter. This active en- 
forcement, together with the administrative 
work of the court with the boys and girls 
and their co-operation in the work, com- 
prises the Juvenile Court of Colorado, 
probably the most complete in the world. 

No juvenile court system can be com- 
plete until it is supported by a compulsory 
school law, a child labor law, an adult de- 
linquent law, and a detention school in 
place of the jail. These will probably come 
only by degrees, but until they have been 
secured the fight has not been wholly won. 


THE SOUL OF A GOOD LAW 


I do not in the least want to minimize 
the value of good laws governing juveniles, 
but I do wish to emphasize the necessity 
of earnest personal work on the part of 
those having charge of the enforcement of 
juvenile court laws. After all, the admin- 
istrative work is of infinitely more impor- 
tance than the statutes. The best juvenile 
laws in the world without competent, sym- 
pathetic and energetic people to administer 
them would not be a success, though even 
at worst they would be better than the old 
system. Excepting the addition of three 
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paid probation officers and the establish- 
ment of a detention school in place of a 
jail, the new laws regarding juveniles have 
not changed the administrative work of our 
court so far as the children are concerned. 
The acts under which we operate date back 
as far as an industrial school law of 1882, 
and include various acts up to 1899, when 
a statute was passed concerning ‘‘ juvenile 
disorderly persons.’’ In 1903, one new 
feature was included in the law, the making 
of adults responsible for the delinquencies 
of children. Colorado is the only State in 
the Union where this can be done, and its 
effect is extremely salutory. Scores of par- 
ents have been brought up and coerced into 
a sense of responsibility for their children. 

Recently a father had neglected his boy 
and allowed his son to go into a saloon 
without forbidding him. Here the boy’s 
keen eyes saw drinking, gambling and other 
vicious things. The father was sentenced 
to thirty days in the county jail for con- 
tributing to the delinquency of his boy. 
From Saturday night until Monday morn- 
ing he was confined, the rest of the sentence 


Clothed with authority. 


*Copies of the laws which make effective the juvenile court system of Denver will be sent by 
the author on application to judges and legislators who desire to study these laws with a view to 


introducing them in their own localities. 
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being remitted on condition that the boy 
be kept out of the saloon, stay at home 
nights, and go regularly to school. There 
was no more trouble with that boy. This 
illustration is merely one of many. 

This court does not entertain for a mo- 
ment the idea that a child is a criminal be- 
cause it has violated law. Nor does it con- 
sider punishment the important thing. 
Given a case where the child cannot be 
corrected at home, it may be necessary for 
his own and the public good to send him 
to the detention home or to an industrial 
school. But this does not at all imply that 
the system has failed. A change of environ- 
ment or the chance to learn a trade may be 
the needed factor in the boy’s proper de- 
velopment. I have often had boys ask me 
to commit them to the industrial school in 
order that they might be taught some use- 
ful trade, and in one case I knew a lad to 
violate a petty law in order to be sent up 
for this purpose. My relations with chil- 
dren sent to Golden have invariably been 
most friendly. Very often I visit the school 
and talk tothe boys. I may add that I have 
received scores of letters, some of them 
from probationers and others from former 
members of the industrial school, telling 
me how the boys are getting along after 
they are out in the world taking care of 
themselves. 


TEACH THE BOYS TRADES 


Let me interject right here on behalf of 
the boys in whom I have been interested, 
and others similarly placed, an earnest plea 
for greater Opportunities of learning uscful 
trades. Under our school system trades 
are only taught in reform schools. Here 
only is it recognized as the best system to 
fit boys to meet the industrial activities of 
life. A boy must commit a crime in order 
to gain the opportunity to learn a trade. 
Idleness breeds crime, but boys are often 
idle because our system of public education 
never fitted them for useful, joyful, practi- 
cal work rather than because of any inher- 
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ent unwillingness to work. It may be the 
school system and not the boy that fails. 
Ninety per cent. of our boys are forced to 
go to work without even a high school edu- 
cation. This sudden transition from school 
to work takes thousands to the messenger 
service and the street, because they have 
never been taught to do anything well. 
There is plenty of work for the skilled 
hand, but the boy lacks the equipment to 
be obtained from a proper training. It is 
the duty of the school to supply the child 
with a chance to become a worker with his 
hands. Get his hands, and you have his 
head and heart. 

I believe in the public schools, and know 
that they are entitled to great credit, but I 
know, too, that we are on the eve of a 
great awakening in educational matters. 
Thereduction of crime and its prevention 
are dependent more on the school than the 
court. 

To me the Juvenile Court work is the 
most important given the courttodo. The 
future of the State depends upon its chil- 
dren. Every case involving a boy or a girl 
is more important than one involving dol- 
lars and cents, no matter how large the 
amount may be. To properly rear and 
handle children will do more than anything 
else to reduce both civil and criminal pro- 
ceedings in court. 

We must acknowledge that the wayward- 
ness of children cannot be overcome by 
force. To overcome evil with good, to 
put love and justice at the foundation of 
the State’s treatment of children; this is, 
and must ever be, the doctrine of the 
Juvenile Court. The State and society has 
suffered in the past because they had for- 
gotten there is no justice without love. 
Unless it remembers that all men are 
brothers and all boys and girls its children, 
the commonwealth will continue to suffer 
for its own failure. The Juvenile Court 
is simply one evidence that should fill us 
with hope for the future, since it is a recog- 
nition on the part of the State of its obli- 
gation to the children entrusted to it. 


Children of Misfortune 


The Czarina and the Czarevitch. 


A series of seven portraits of the Czar’s family taken at the Palace of Tsakoe- 
Selo, just outside the capital, in the midst of the revolutionary events 
which seem to mark the beginning of the end of the Romanoff dynasty. 


Grand Duchess Olga, 
born in 1895, taken 
in national costume. 


Grand Duchess Tatjana, 
born in 1897, taken 
in national costume. 


Grand Duchess Marie, 
born in 1899. 


Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
born in 1901. 


Grand Duke Alexis. Heir to the throne, born August 12, 1SC4. 


The bosom of the family. 
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A Time When Charity Was Not Long Suffering 


By Holman F. Day 


WITH DRAWINGS BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


AGA HE stood—old maid Philene 
I3 Holmes did—by my stage- 
coach’s forward wheel, 
stripping off that one-dollar 
bill as free as though she 
was old Miss Vanderbillion 
it made me mad, and PI 


And 
have to tell you why. 
She’s one of the ‘‘Single Seventeen,’’ 


herself. 


Aunt Philene. Between Walpole Depot 
and Sharon Corners, and that’s on my fif- 
teen miles of stage road, there are seven- 
teen widows and old maids. All living 
alone! Judas, man, it’s something awful 
the way the cities have skinned men-folks 
and young-folks out of the country towns. 
I’ve seen ’em go. I've been hauling them 
to the depot for thirty years, and I swanny, 
I don’t know whether to tell them to go 
along and make something out of them- 
selves or to damn ’em up hill and down 
dale for going away and leaving all the old 
homes to go to rack and ruin. 

It’s a big, bleak picture in my eye— 
widows living alone with a few hens, and 
the old barns tumbling down without even 
one of the horse kind or a cow in the row 
of lonesome stalls, where the damp noses 
used to nuzzle in the fodder. 

Old maids!—the girls that have staid at 
home because they were never asked to go 
away, or because the old folks needed 
them—drying up a little more every year, 
just like the old farms all run to swale grass 
and white-weed. 

They all say, poor critters, that they 
wouldn’t have any one to depend on if it 
wasn’t for Ambrose Elwell. Going down 
to Walpole mornings I look to sce that the 


smoke is curling from the kitchen chimneys 
in case the woman isn’t in sight at the front 
gate with her apron over her head. 

Once the smoke wasn’t coming from 
Widow Bassett’s chimney, and I stopped 
in and found her dead, kneeling beside 
her old, calico-covered rocking chair. She 
had always told me that when she heard 
Death knock at her piazza door she should 
get down on her knees and go into the 
kingdom of Heaven praying. 

Yes, I keep an eye out for them. I’m 
the only string, as you might say, that they 
have hitched to the outer world. Errands, 
too! Mostly bother, but I don’t begrudge 
it. 

When for twenty years you have seen an 
old widow feeding out to you the pennies 
for a little of this or a little of that at the 
store, and you knowing well enough all the 
time how few there are left in the little 
brown cup in the bureau drawer, oh, I 
sort of choke up as I drive away and think 
hard and slash my whip at the white-weed 
heads and wish that they were so many 
gold dollars that I could lug back and 
pour down into those old calico aprons. 

I'm not especially prying, but I reckon 
I know just how much money each one of 
the poor, lone women has got left. How 
they can make a dollar spend! I’ve drawn 
the money on their bank books ever since 
their men-folks were carried away to the 
cemetery. It is solemn for me to know 
how many of them are afraid there’ll be 
too many days for the dollars. It seems 
sometimes as though I can sce that this one 
or that is getting impatient because the 
‘« Old Sir” with the cold finger doesn’t 
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come along and touch their brows and 
say, ‘‘ Come!’’ 

But when I started in I didn’t mean to 
talk so long about the women folks. It 
isn’t seemly in an old bachelor. But 
you’ve got to understand the situation. 

Aunt Philene sent her bank book down 
by me that day. She stints herself to five 
dollars a month. When I pulled up at the 
gate and passed the book and the money 
down to her, she said:— 

“Is it true what I’m hearin’ that Euby 
Lancaster has been sent back here and has 
been throwed onto the town ?”’ 

«That’s just as true as it is solemn, 
Aunt Philene,’’ said I. 

“I thought it must be so,” she said 
kind of quavery, ‘‘ because the way it came 
to me it came straight. We went to school 
together, Cap’n Ambrose, and I ain’t heard 
of him nor seen him for all these years.’’ 

«Not much heard of him by any one 


“The cust old fool,” 
puffed Hosea. 
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else round these parts, either, till he was 
thrown up at the selectmen,’’ I told her. 
‘¢ He’s been scooting from Clew to Erie so 
much that he has never gained residence 
anywhere except here, and now he has 
come back onto this town when he couldn't 
do for himself any longer.’’ I guess I 
wasn’t using a very sympathetic tone. 

‘¢Cap’n Am,” she said, and her trem- 
bling hands were unwinding the string 
around her bank book, ‘‘I asked you to 
get this money in ones on purpose. I’m 
going to stint myself to a dollar a week 
after this. It’s a plenty. And I want 
you to hand in this dollar to Euby at the 
poor farm. ‘The man ain’t got kin alive 
above ground, and it’s hard to think that 
one of the Lancasters hasn’t got a friend 
left here.’’ 

There was a blush on her cheek where 
there hadn’t been a flicker of color for 
years, and I remembered some things 
about Euba Lancaster and her that [hadn’t 
thought of for a mighty long time. 

But I swear I was ready mad. Think 
of it,—think of that old soft-heart with 
only two hundred and nineteen dollars in 
the bank, and an old love-smoulder hidden 
in her heart, peeling off that dollar bill 
like an heiress of Cashmere. 

« A woman with no more prudence than 
you’ve got will fetch up on the farm, too, 
and you'll. well belong there,’’ I said. 
‘« You ought to have a guardian ap- 
pointed. ”’ X 

‘¢But you know Hosea Hilleker and his 
wife haven’t any compassion on paupers, 
and, —and there’s little chickle-fixings that 
a man needs,” she went on, persistent as 
a dog at a root. 

It’s hard to talk saucy to a woman like 
that, but that’s the only way to shut ’em 
up, and I told her to go ’long into the 
house aud do a sum in arithmetic on the 
figures in her bank book, and on I licked, 
slambango. But it was an awful wishful 
look she gave me, and so I just had to pull 
up and holler back that I’d take a look 
into that poor house and let her know. 
The poor, lone critters along my stage line ! 
They have to depend on me. 

‘Twice already that week I had seen old 
Euba Lancaster come’ stramming around 
the poor farm ell and rush down across 
the orchard toward the stage. He could 
hear the ruck-te-chuck of my Concord’s 
wheels as soon as I rounded Tumbletom 


“Home, sweet home, of all tunes. 


Era 


hill, and out he would come, full hoot. 
Poor-farm Keeper, Hosea Hilleker, had 
hooted out each time and caught him, and 
rushed him back again. I hadn’t messed 
in, for paupers aren’t supposed to have any 
especial business with an United States 
mail stage. But that afternoon Uncle Eub 
had considerable of a start, and, as I like 
any kind of a race, from a free-for-all to an 
oat razoo, I pulled up horses, and crossed 
my legs and waited. And I’d promised 
Philene, too. 

He used to be a handsome chap, that 
Euba Lancaster, in the old days. He was 
tall more than the usual run of boys in our 
town, and slim, and had long black hair 
that his mother curled for him. Only 
child, and they set great store by him, and 
they had the money, those days, the Lan- 
casters did. He was probably the best 
fiddler that ever twisted a key in our sec- 
tion. I don’t know how much money his 
folks spent on him, but it was too bad they 
didn’t put it on interest and him on ice. 
He used to play his fancy, toodle-oo music 
for church concerts, and perhaps some 
folks liked it, even if they didn’t under- 
stand what it was all about. But for me, 
give me the dance music he used to saw 
out at the break downs. He used to play 
for all our dances, free gratis, and so far as 
I ever noticed, he never did anything else 
that amounted to a continental. He would 
sit on the platform with his long legs 
twisted together just like a fly’s for all the 
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“For abducting paupers in a high-handed manner.” 


world, and his long hair hanging down, 
and his head over to one side, and the 
girls saying he looked foreign. That was 
what raised the old harry with him, that 
kind of talk. He got to forgetting that he 
was only ’Rastie Lancaster’s boy, the 
whole breed of ’em Yankees so far back 
that a patent clothes pin couldn’t keep the 
squeal out of their noses. 

I haven’t time for the details of his his- 
tory. Fiddle-de-dee and fush went he! 
That covers the ground. 

Well, that afternoon there was Euba 
lickety-splitting it across the orchard, run- 
ning a blame sight faster than a man of his 
age ought to run. Swanny, it made my 
heart ache to look at him. No hat, long 
white hair flapping behind, and his legs 
thin and wobbly like a cellar bug’s. 
Hosea was tearing on behind, yelling for 
Eub to stop, and using language that would 
have a scrious effect on a revival service. 

Uncle Euba got to the stage first, and 
he tossed up to me a few old trinkets 
wrapped in meat paper, and then he 
started to climb up after his bundle. But 
Hosea grabbed him by the collar just then, 
and snapped him out like a leather string. 

‘*He’s got so, Cap’n Am, that he’s 
pest’rin’ us most to death, running away, 
—the cust old fool,” puffed Hosea. 
‘* Hand down that passul there, and P1 
be much obleeged to you. I’ll take him 
back and tie him in aca’f pen. Don’t 
you never take a job of keepin’ a poor 
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farm, Cap’m. Paupers is worse’ern itch.’’ 

All this time Uncle Euba was squirming 
around like some long, brown worm,—all 
in his faded old clothes as he was. And 
he kept gasping :— 

«<: I want to go home. I just want to go 
home a little while before it happens.’’ 
You couldn't say that he was exactly out 
of his head,—only terribly fussed up. 

«What’s got into him?’’ I asked 
Hosea. ‘‘ He was always pretty soovable 
when I knew him, so long as he had his 
fiddle and a handful of rusum.’’ 

‘s Why, the last few days he’s been 
crazy as a water skipper,’’ said Hosea, 
«He’s got the idea that he don’t want to 
die on the town.”’ 

«< Yes, that shows his mind is failing,’’ 
I broke in, with some notion of being a 
little sarcastic, but it seemed to roll off 
Hosea. 

‘s: Most all of them soften up, more or 
less, like that, a little while before the 
end,’’ Hosea observed with a wink. Then 
he snapped Uncle Euba around some more 
to discourage his wiggling. 

‘I want to go home,’’ coaxed the poor 
critter. ‘*Cap’n Elwell, ain’t you goin’ 
to give me a passage home ?’’ 

‘s: You ain’t got any home, you old soft- 
soap head,’’ yelled Hosea, all out of pa- 
tience with such notions. ‘‘ Whilst you’ve 
fiddled and fubbed your time away they’ve 
all died, even to your button-hole rela- 
tions.’’ 

‘« Cap'n Ambrose, I don’t want to die 
on the poor farm. No Lancasters ever 
have died on the poor farm. Ain’t you 
going to take me home, Cap’n Ambrose ?’’ 

I sat there on my box and looked at that 
fellow. It flashed up before my memory, 
the whole thing; the old hall over Wyman’s 
store, a chap whittling spermaceti on the 
slivery floor, the girls giggling and primp- 
ing and titrivating themselves in the corners 
and the fellows all red and shiny and 
nudging each other, and Eub Lancaster 
sitting up on the platform yawing down the 
corner of his mouth and twisting the keys 
and tunking out little blobs of sound with 
his thumb till he got her pitched just right. 
He could play everything in the jig line, 
that fellow could! Music was his future, 
they used to say. All he needed they said, 
was to get out into the world and be 
grabbed up. 


Poor devil! Grabbing my fore-tire 
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with his trembling hands, poor as a hen’s 
foot, and begging me to take him home— 
and he not having any home! 

‘¢Cap’n Ambrose, it’s an awful place to 
start for Heaven from—a poor farm,’’ 
Euba whispered up to me. ‘‘I haven't 
made anything of myself in life, and it has 
all come over me at once. But I can’t 
die on the town—lI just can’t do it.” 

All this time Hosea kept yanking at his 
collar, but Euba certainly did have a tre- 
mendous clutch on those talons. Now you 
see it wasn’t an especially edifying sight 
for the three summer sojourners who were 
passengers on the stage that afternoon, and 
the United States mails don’t intend to 
wait very long while human misfortunes 
are listened to. So I helped Hosea to un- 
hook the poor chap’s claws. 

‘ Uncle Eub,” said I, ‘‘go back with 
Hosea, that’s a good fellow. You go tune 
up your fiddle so that I can hear you play 
‘Lights o’ London,’ when I come down 
to see you this evening.’’ So by patting 
his back and soothing him I got him to 
start away. 

The poor farm is only about a mile from 
my place, and I have driven past it a good 
many years. I know about what’s hap- 
pening in most of the houses along my 
road, as a stage driver naturally would, but 
as I drove on that day the feeling came to 
me all of a sudden that I had been leaving 
out the poor farm. Well, most do, if they 
can. We don’t goround looking for grouch 
and gloom. To be sure, there’s Went 
Besse’s oldest boy, who brags that he has 
attended every funeral in town for the last 
twenty-two years, walked to the cemetery 
and staid till the last sod has been tamped 
down and the shovels wiped clean on the 
grass. But Went’s boy has a hollow in his 
skull where Dan Webster had a bump, and 
his solemnity was butted into him by a 
buck sheep that tackled him when he was 
a baby. 

No, the most of us dodge the dark 
places. And a derailing ditch like the 
poor farm—well, we keep away from it. 
I’ve noticed the old codgers down on our 
farm humped over the crops and have seen 
the old women flapping their dish rags at 
the windows, and I hadn’t thought any 
more about them having an interest in life 
than as though they were vegetables. 

It’s a wonder they haven’t sprouted— 
our paupers, if what they tell me of their 
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beet, turnip, cabbage, carrot diet is true. 

It needed that jog that Uncle Euba gave 
me that day to make me remember that 
possibly those old chaps down on the poor 
farm weren’t so many silos walking around 
on two legs. So after I had washed my 
supper dishes that evening—TI keep ‘‘ old 
bach hall,’’ you understand—I bought 
half a dozen figs of tobacco and started out 
into society. 

The old men—the four that aren’t bed- 
ridden—were out in front of the house in 
the cool of the evening. We have a ram- 
shackle old building for a poorhouse, and 
I’ve stood up and said the same in town 
meeting. Grass is ashamed to grow in the 
front yard. The only repairs they have 
made since I’ve been knowing anything 
about the management have been a new 
dress of shingles and floor paint, that is— 
well, it matches the yellow streak in our 
board of selectmen, and if I’m prejudiced, 
you will have to excuse it on the ground 
of politics. 

There were the four old men—Uncle 
Eub sitting on a saw-horse just as far out 
toward the road as he could get, for the 
rope that was tied around his waist and 
hitched to the post at the corner of the 
house. He still had his fiddle and his bun- 
dle of trinkets. 

‘s: Glory to the Son and the Redeemer, 
Cap'n Ambrose,’’ he piped up as soon as he 
saw me. ‘‘ You have come to take me 
home, haven’t you ?’’ 

« Well, Uncle Euba,’’ said I, ‘* here’s 
a fig of tobacco for you anyway, no matter 
what happens. And now you take a few 
puffs and calm your nerves. I’m afraid 
you are sort of fussed up. I don’t like to 
sec aman of your years playing tag with 
Hosea every time I ride past here. Your 
constitution can’t stand it.’’ 

But the poor chap didn’t take kindly to 
joking, and you couldn’t much blame him. 
That one idea had got into his head, 
about getting away from there, and it was 
all I could do to coax him to play usa 
tune on his fiddle. And then, what do 
you suppose he played? ‘* Home, Sweet 
Home,’’ of all tunes ! 

I like jig music better than solemn tunes. 
You can’t be any too cheerful in this world. 
I had hard work not to jaw Euba for his 
contrariness and his lack of judgment. 
There’s no sense in hearing a man that 
hasn’t any home talking about it all the 
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time. And the other three were soft- 
hearted old coots, and they sat there not 
making a sound but with the water running 
out of their eyes into their pipe bowls, and 
they looking straight ahead as though they 
were seeing things, —well, such as the lamp 
with the red shade, and the light shining 
on the plum preserves in the glass bowl, 
and the table all set, and mother down on 
her knees before the oven, the holder 
front of her face, pulling out the cream o’ 
tartar biscuit, and the cat, with her head 
twisted ’round and lapping right down the 
middle of her back, just as though she 
knew that she wouldn’t get her saucerful 
of milk strainings until every inch of her 
was clean. 

I always see things like that when any 
one plays ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ and I 
haven’t got anything of the sort to go to 
nowadays, and I knew those old chaps 
there were remembering homes they used 
to have,—and realizing all over again that 
they never could have another. Instead 
of weeping at times like those, I’m more 
inclined to get mad, and I was glad that 
Hosea came out just then. It gave mea 
chance to jaw some one else besides poor 
old Euba. 

“ DP'd ruther listen to saw-filin’ in hell 
any time than that old fiddle,’’ yapped 
Hosea, crosser’n Sam Patch. 

I'll bet if you should take the shirt off 
Hosea Hilleker, you would find a turtle’s 
shell on his back, with ‘‘ A. D. 1789,” or 
some date carved into it. Anyway, he’s 
hardened up so that no human feelings can 
get through to his soul. 

‘< Nice talk, that is, for a public official,’’ 
I said. 

‘“ If you don’t like it, you don’t have to 
stay here and listen,’’ he snapped back. 
‘ You've got the reppytation ’round this 
town, Cap’n Am Elwell, of sticking your 
nose into other people’s business a good 
deal more than there's any call for. I 
don’t thank you for coming here and stir- 
ring these old men up.”’ 

s Yes, it would be a shame if any one 
took their minds off ’n vegetable hash for 
any length of time,’’ I said. 

«If you’re down here to spy ’round 
about the management of this poor farm,’ 
he yelled, ‘‘ you git right off the primises. 
Only them that’s got business is wanted 
here.’’ 

Mind you, I hadn’t planned a thing ex- 
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cept to come down there and kind of perk 
poor old Euba up a little. I never claim 
credit for things that I’m driven into. 
People have told me since that I was char- 
itable and all that, but sho ! I was just mad, 
that’s all 

<: Business !’’ I said, “I’m here on 
business. Uncle Eub,’’ said I, ‘<I can’t 
take you to your home, but I need a right 
smart, hired man, and I certainly never 
have seen a spryer performer than you 
were to-day when you came pasting down 
through the orchard. Of course, I’m not 
hiring you as a trotter or anything of that 
sort, but I must say, if my buildings 
should get afire, you’d be the handiest man 
I know of to send for the old Hecla tub 
and her crew. Want to hire?’’ 

Now you understand that I didn’t need 
a hired man for my place any more than a 
bull pup needs store teeth. But I was 
just as hearty to Euba as though he were 
twenty-one and could lift himself by his 
boot straps. 

< I know you ain’t fooling, Cap’n Am- 
brose,” he said. ‘‘The Lord of the poor 
and oppressed bless you.” Then he be- 
gan to saw off ‘‘ Glory, Glory, Hallelujah,”’ 
on that fiddle. 

‘IT reckon you'd better let go the bow 
line, there, Hose,’’ said I, pointing to the 
rope. But Hose objected in his nasty 
way. Said he supposed I could hire pau- 
pers if I didn’t have any better taste, but 
that he didn’t have any authority to let 
them go. 

«c: You’ll have to see the selectmen,’’ 
said he, and the way he said it just fairly 
sprung the trigger on my spite. I was 
whittling. I up and cut the rope with one 
swipe. 

« Uncle Euba,” I said, ‘‘ you’re hired. 
Here’s two dollars to bind the trade. Now 
pick up your contraptions and come along, 
and if anyone says you’re a pauper, you 


swat them with that fiddle just as tight as 


you can whelt, and I’ll buy you a new 
one !’’ 

There sat Uncle Cherebiah Bangs and 
old Kaboe Pratt and Oramandel Snell, 
looking wishful, and all struck up in a 
heap. 

‘‘Good-by, Euby,’’ they said, one 
after the other. 

«I had reckoned up till now,’’ said 
Uncle Kaboe, ‘‘ that the dream about the 
angel with the di’mond eyes was a treasure 
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dream, but I see now it was a prophecy 
’bout your good luck, Euby.’’ He's sort 
of cracked on Cap Kidd’s treasure, Uncle 
Kaboe is. He has set up more nights and 
pawed more dirt hunting for it than a bear 
would dig over in fifty years hunting for 
groundnuts, 

“Were all glad you ain’t goin’ to die 
on the poor farm, Euby,’’ said old Snell. 
Then they all shook hands with him 
and sat down again with their shoulders 
hunched over and looking so—so—oh, good 
Godfrey, I guess I must have been good and 
mad with the selectmen of Sharon and old 
Hosea, for I slapped those old, bent backs 
one after the other and said:— 

« Boys, PI hire the whole bunch of 
you.’”’ 

Yes, str/ If there had been a dozen 
old men sitting along the banking, with 
wishful eyes and poor, trembling hands 
speckled with spots as though the tears had 
dropped there and couldn’t be washed off, 
—I swanny, I guess I would have hired 
the bunch, feeling as I did. Mad? Well, 
I guess ’twas pretty brisk talk Hosea and 
I had over for a few minutes—and a chap 
cannot brag very heavy on being actuated 
by charity when he remembers what he 
said and how he enjoyed saying it—as I re- 
member. All is, I yarded the old ‘uns 
right along in front of me, and I told the 
poor farm keeper I’d be sending for their 
traps next day. 

‘: You can lug everything they own in a 
dustpan,’’ he blarted, ‘‘but I reckon you 
won’t be sending. The selectmen will 
march their boot right back here to-mor- 
row, and they'll settle with you for abduct- 
ing paupers.’’ 

Well, ’twas a queer parade, that one 
was. The four old men stumbling along 
in the dark, as tickled as children on a lark, 
and saying over and over to each other: 
‘*We’ve been took off’n the town?’ But 
I had to shut ’em up when they went to 
giving me hair-oil talk about the good I had 
done. 

“It is simply a matter of business be- 
tween us, boys,’’ I told them. ‘I need 
help, and I’ve hired you.” 

Then I looked around at them, and I 
didn’t know whether to laugh or cry. 
There was Uncle Lancaster, gaunt as a 
pea vine after the November blow. A stiff 
wind would have blown him away if he 
didn’t keep edgewise to it. Uncle Zaboe, 
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like a letter L turned upside down, —that’s 
an ideal attitude for a treasure seeker, but 
I was willing to bet that he couldn’t see a 
weed if it came up and tickled his nose. 
Old Oramandel walked stiff-legged with 
his bald head thrown back and his arms 
stuck out, and for some time having run of 
an inoffensive idea that he was a bald- 
headed eagle. Uncle Cherebiah used to 
be a sailor. Peg-leg. Hardly an ounce 
of real work in the whole kit and caboodle 
of them! 

But I led them home and did for them 
the best an old bach like me could. I just 
gave the sculch and the clutter in the two 
upstairs rooms a slick and a go-over and 
fixed up a couple of good beds for them. 
Then I staid awake a while and figured 
that a volunteer captain’s pension and what 
was left out of my stage line proceeds and 
a little extra in the savings bank might as 
well be spent in spiting the selectmen of 
Sharon as in any other foolishness. That’s 
the kind of a nasty disposition I’ve got! 

Do you know what I heard those old 
men up to? It seems that Uncle Kaboe 
had a pocket Bible about him, and they 
all budged their heads together and hunted 
up that part about: ‘‘I was a stranger and 
ye took me in, I was hungry,” and so forth. 
They read that, and then I heard Uncle 
Euba get down and pray for Cap’n Am- 
brose Elwell, ‘‘who had the God-given 
grace and gumption not to let four poor 
old critters die on the town.’ Well, I let 
’em goon. You have to humor old folks 
more or less. 

As the crane said when he swallowed 
the eel, once get hold of a good thing and 
there doesn’t seem to be any end to it. 

When I went down to the poorhouse to 
threat the old men’s duds out of Hosea, 
there sat Uncle Lysimachus Buck in the 
big room. In my time he has hired his 
hundreds of men and lumbered in the 
Pumedumcook region. A driver and a 
pusher that man was! Regular king of his 
section in his day. I can remember when 
aman with Lys Buck’s log mark chalked 
on his back could travel from the city to 
the cutting and all he needed to do for his 
fare or his lodging or his meals was to show 
that log mark. 

‘Charge to Lys Buck!’’ Id like a 
dollar for every time that has been said 
upriver. 

But he pushed and drove too long. He 
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got lost one night driving across Nahma- 
kanta Lake in a snow storm, and he froze 
stiff, and they had to prune off his toes 
and fingers. Then he didn’t know enough 
to buy government bonds and sit back and 
take it easy. No, he had to go stubbing 
around and try to run logging operations 
and the spring drives with his cussing, 
diluted through half a dozen understrap- 
pers because he couldn’t be at the front to 
do it himself. And because of swampers and 
yarders and choppers and teamsters and 
rains and rivers and droughts and woods, — 
things generally are so kind of elemental 
that they don’t care a continental for any- 
thing that isn’t first hand, —he just naturally 
missed his grip. He wound up where I 
found him that day—trimmed like a spruce 
tree ready for the mill, sitting in his chair 
in the Sharon poorhouse. His case was like 
others I’ve known about! Folks remem- 
bered all the lashings of his tongue and the 
shakings of his big, right fist and forgot the 
dollars that he slyed in charity out of his 
left hand. 

He has grown to be a terrible helpless 
man on his feet. He grunted up and 
started across the room toward me, tipping 
forward and running to keep his balance. 
He was going some rapid when he struck 
me. I had my legs braced and my arms 
out to catch him. I have had trunks 
thrown at me for ten years by a train bag- 
gage master who has a deep-seated grudge 
against all country stage drivers, and I’ve 
stood up pretty well under them. But two 
hundred and twenty pounds of air-line Lys 
was too much for your uncle Ambrose. 
We went backward together into a corner 
and down in a heap. 

‘Uncle L.,’’ said I, when I had got 
him into his chair again, ‘‘ you're getting 
to be pretty much of a catapult in your 
old age.’’ 

“Cap'n,” said he, ‘‘you’ve done a 
saint’s work in takin’ those old men as you 
have and giving work for their hands to 
do,—and I that have hired men in my 
time understand it all. I wanted to shake 
your hand and thank you. It’s goin’ to 
be dretful lonesome here for me after 
this, but I ain’t begretchin’ them their 
happiness. I only wish I had a limb or 
two on me, instead of being just saw- 
timber,’’ he wound up with the tears run- 
ning down his face. 

Now, when a man starts in giving the 
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community the impression that he’s a fool, 
he might just as well clinch the thing, 
good and solid. 

‘« Uncle L.,” I said, just as chipper and 
prompt as though I had been lying awake 
thinking it over, ‘‘ I’ve come to get you to 
join the orphan colony. I couldn’t take 
you last night, because I didn’t have my 
wagon along.’’ 

‘But I ain’t good for northin’,’’ he 
quavered. ‘I’ve been a bus’ness man too 
long, Cap’n, and a hirer of men, too, not 
to know when a man ain’t no further 

ood. ” 

‘« Look here,’’ I said to him, ‘‘ you 
never allowed others to tell you your busi- 
ness when you were around hiring men, 
and you are not going to tell me mine. I 
know that a man of your enterprise is 
looking for a job, and I’m going to give 
you one, if its no more that sitting out 
under my cherry trees and barking at the 
robins.’ I reached down and took hold 
of his hand just as though it was a hand, 
and not that hunk of useless flesh, and I 
said :— 

« I’ve heard you say, when hiring men, 
Uncle Lys, that they’d work into the gen- 
eral average. Now you'll fit, and you need 
not worry.’’ 

I was glad that Hosea came in just then 
to break the talk off, for old folks, you 
understand, make more of little things than 
they need to. A man that has been what 
Lys Buck has been, hadn’t ought to need 
to soft-soap any one. 

‘¢ This is placin’ me and Mis’ Hilleker 
in an awful bad light before the public,’’ 
said Hosea. ‘‘ The public will think that 
paupers ain’t been gettin’ a fair show 
here.’’ 

‘¢ Hose,’’ I said, ‘this livin’ on the 
poor farm is all right and proper for you 
and Mis’ Hilleker, for you’re official. But 
it ain’t Yankee disposition to enjoy it 
t?other way around. And dying here is 
bitterer than living here, looked at New 
England fashion. As to these five old 
chaps born and raised in this town, and of 
some account here once, they shan’t eat 
anv more of the bitter bread so long as 
Am Elwell has a copper to jingle.’’ 

So I derricked Uncle Lys into the wagon, 
piled in what few things I could rake up 
that belonged to the old men, and went 
home. 

Of course the first thing that happened 
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was, that the selectmen called me into 
their office. They were lined along behind 
their table, solemn as henhawks on a 
limb. I’m prejudiced against them, I 
know! But what’s politics for ? 

‘‘ Captain Elwell,” said the first select- 
man, ‘‘before we proceed legally against 
you for abducting our paupers in a high- 
handed manner, we thought we’d let you 
make an explanation or apologize, if you 
care so to do.” 

“Td like to ask your distinguished ex- 
cellencies,’’ I said, ‘‘if I am to under- 
stand that this town is hankerin’ for pau- 
pers, either as curiosities, ornaments, 
valuable assets or heirlooms? ’’ 

« Well, we ain’t exactly in the market to 
buy them,” he said. 

‘¢That’s as I thought. Now I’ve taken 
five paupers off the hands of this town for 
reasons of my own. I have hired them to 
do work on my place, and I am prepared 
to give a suitable bond in which I agree 
that they shall not come back onto the 
hands of the town. Now if there is any- 
thing against the law in that or anything 
unprofitable to this town, I just want you 
to stand up before the taxpayers at the 
next town meeting and explain it. And I 
want you to explain before they ballot for 
selectmen!”’ 

Well, they skringed around in their 
chairs at that and whispered to each other. 
After a time the first selectman scruffled 
his hand amongst his papers, hemmed 
behind his hand in an official way, and 
said:— 

«I see you are putting the matter on 
the basis of profit to the town and benefit to 
the taxpayers. So in that case if you hire 
these paupers for purposes of your own we 
think it is right that you should pay the 
town a bonus for their services.’’ 

My nerves are pretty good, but that was 
a little too stout for me. I sat down 
in a chair and gulped for breath a little 
while. I couldn’t seem to get it, I re- 
marked: — 

s You will have to excuse me, gentle- 
men, while I go out for a little fresh air. 
You are so stingy that even your lungs act 
like bicycle tires and hang onto all the air 
you swallow.”’ 

I didn’t go back. That was the end of 
the law talk, and the bill hasn’t been sent 
to me yet. Td like to take a bill of that 
sort before our town meeting. 
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So that was the way ‘‘ The Kitchen Cab- 
inet ’’ was started. 

That’s what I called it—‘‘ The Kitchen 
Cabinet.’’ Andrew Jackson used to have 
one, you know. I voted for ‘‘ Old Hick- 
ory ” for five elections after he died, and 
they called me ‘‘the Jackson Man’’ for 
years, That’s the way I get set on a thing 
sometimes, 

I called the first session promptly the 
next evening. 

‘¢Uncle Euba,’’ I said, ‘‘ this is to be 
‘The Kitchen Cabinet,’ and you are the 
premier. That means that you are to have 
general oversight of things whilst I make 
my trip down and back each day. What 
can you do besides fiddle ?’’ 

« I can cook,’’ said he. ‘‘ Mother didn’t 
let me work on the farm nor learn a trade, 
for she always said it would knock my tal- 
ent all skew-angle. So she kept me in the 
house and taught me how to cook. Lets 
see! I used to have good luck with Gen- 
eral Washington ginger-bread—no, that 
was sponge cake, and Dolly Varden pop- 
ups and cramb’ry pie with trellis work 
across the top, and all them nice things.’’ 

Now that’s Eub Lancaster all over! The 
sweet-tooth kind in his grub and his grit! 
Nothing practical. 

«I've been used to livin’ a mite more 
hearty on my own cookin’.’’ I said. 
‘¢Skim-milk biscuit, hog, salt fish and 
baked beans. Ginger cookies for sweet- 
enin’. How does that bill of fare hit you, 
boys ?’’ I asked of the rest of the cabinet. 
I was supported unanimously. 

Then as to Uncle Oramandel and Uncle 
Lysimachus—I told them that hereafter 
they would be called Uncle O and Uncle 
L in the cabinet, for we’re all of us getting 
old and life is too short for long words. 
Uncle L was appointed inspector-general, 
and Uncle O detailed as his aide. There 
was Cherebiah to stub around the barn at 
odd jobs and old Kaboe to wash dishes. 
Then I warned all of them not to work too 
hard, and so there the Kitchen Cabinet 
was, all organized for business and as snug 
as moth millers in a buffalo coat. 

And after that I had ‘‘the Single Seven- 
teen ’’ to deal with! They were just bound 
and determined to mess in and help, and 
were out at their gates every day, passing 
up praises to me just as though I deserved 
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them and wasn’t doing it at all to spite the 
selectmen. It wasn’t any use to lick my 
horses past and try to dodge them—you 
can’t run right over an old lady who gets 
into the middle of the road and waves her 
apron at you. And it wouldn’t do to hurt 
their feelings. So I compromised with 
them and made them keep their small 
change. I left a few skeins of yarn at each 
house, and I told them that there were five 
handsome young fellows up at my house 
who were suffering for new home-knit 
stockings. And after that the clashing of 
needles along my route didn’t have to be 
set to music to make some mighty fine 
melody in the ears of those that under- 
stood. 

That satisfied all of them except Old 
Maid Philene Holmes. But no matter how 
many stockings she knit, she seemed to still 
have something on her mind—and I’m an 
old bach, and all that, but things do get 
through my wool after a time. And PN 
tell you what I did one day! 

I took our village barber up to our 
house and I gently, but with more or less 
persistence, advised Uncle Euba to have a 
first-class trim. 

‘« Eub,” said I, ‘‘I am not saying that 
long hair and the notions that go with it 
have spoiled you, but I say now, and I 
have always felt, that trailing locks never 
did any special good to a New England 
Yankee. This has grown to be pretty 
much of a business establishment here, and 
don’t you think you'd fit in a mite better 
if you had a business man’s hair-cut?” 

And the next day I said:— 

“« Uncle Euba, I want you to take a lit- 
tle ride with me.’’ 

And I left him at Philene Holmes’ gate. 

Well, I got more tongue-lashing for 
making that match than Wes Bragdon got 
when he poisoned Emerson's well in the 
line fence fight. But there is an old 
couple up at my house nowadays who are 
going down into the shadows hand in hand, 
so smilingly, so cosily, so lovingly, that my 
eyes moisten every time I see them sitting 
together in the lamplight. 

And Mother Philene Lancaster is a bles- 
sed sight better cook than Euba. To tell 
the honest truth I had got sort of tired of 
Euba’s ‘spirit reseets.’? You can see that 
I am a selfish and scheming old pup. 
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ALEXANDER STEWART 
Aip) knew Injuns. He had come 
Seg to know their ways better 

<Q than the ways of white men; 
white men were sometimes 
able to deceive him. He 
had fought with the Indians, and against 
them, in the good old days when a chance 
meeting meant a ‘‘ranicaboo.’’ He talked 
Piegan and Sioux ; the sign language came 
as trippingly from his fingers as the deaf 
and dumb alphabet from a mute’s. He 
knew any Indian outfit on the reservation 
a heap better than he knew his own kin, 
back East, in West Virginia. He visited 
the Indians, traded horses with them, 
quarreled with them ; they were his neigh- 
bors, his friends, his enemies. 

The place called ‘‘ the world’’ had be- 
come a misty memory to him. He and 
that world no longer had anything in com- 
mon ; his world was bounded by a tower- 
ing mountain range and endless miles of 
yellow prairies. Rumors of distant wars, 
of the assassination of rulers, of great in- 
ventions, of political unheavals,—left him 
unruffled. Fashions changed, but Stewart 
clung to his buckskin shirt and moccasins, 
Stray tourists sometimes came in his way ; 
Stewart stepped aside to let them pass. 
They spoke another language; their 
thoughts were not his thoughts ; their tame 
stories bored him; their timidity filled him 
with contempt. He hunted, trapped and 
prospected, did assessment work on divers 
claims and lived alone in his log shack by 
the great waterfall. 

Then, one day, he lifted Little-Squaw 
on his arm and carried her across the 
slippery log which bridged the swift moun- 
tain stream, that she might not wet her new 
moccasins. He noticed for the first time 
that she was very neat and round and 


pretty. She put her arm about his neck, and 
he wished the stream was wider. Her eyes 
were soft and bright; the eyes of a little 
wild animal who is not afraid. She showed 
her fine, white teeth in a smile, and said : 
‘¢Thanks.’’ She had learned that at the 
Mission, he thought. 

«Where ketch ’em moccasin, Little- 
Squaw? ”’ 

Her name was Mary, or Margaret, or 
something like that, at the Mission, but she 
was ‘‘Little-Squaw °’ to all the reservation. 

‘s Make ’em,’’ said Little-Squaw, and 
she thrust out a short, wide foot, proudly. 
‘ I make goot moccasin.’’ 

‘¢ Larrapin’,’’ agreed Stewart, as he ex- 
amined the seams sewed carefully with 
deer sinew. 

s Bad moccasin,’’ declared Little- 
Squaw, pointing scornfully at his feet. 
‘ Cree moccasin. Ugly! No shape, sole 
come on top foot. I make you Piegan 
moccasin. Pretty! All porcupine quills 
and mush-rat fur. ” 

«« Will you, honest ?’”’ 

«I bet you,” nodded Little-Squaw. 

Stewart looked at her with admiration 
in his eyes. It was one of the days 
when the white blood in Little-Squaw 
showed plainly. Her face was animated, 
her conversation vivacious. Little-Squaw’s 
father was a romantic gentleman who made 
love to her mother, and continued his tour 
of the West ; this was before her mother 
married Four-Bears. 

“ T'I] come over this evening so you can 
measure my foot,’’ said Stewart. 

‘¢ All right.” 

‘Then I’ll have to come and get the 
moccasins when they are finished.’’ 

Little-Squaw smiled and dropped her 
black eyes at something she saw in Stew- 
art’s steady blue ones. | 
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Little things mean much to the lonely. 
Solitude develops the imagination. When 
Stewart returned to his shack by the great 
waterfall, Little-Squaw’s shy glance, the 
feeling of her arm holding him tight in 
childish terror, the trim roundness of her 
figure, haunted him. He looked at the 
skins on his plank floor, and wondered if 
Little-Squaw would rather have carpets. 
As the sky reddened in the West, and 
the sun dropped behind the white peak of 
Chief Mountain, Stewart grew restless ; so 
restless that he ate his supper an hour 
earlier than usual. Then he piled his tin 
dishes away, and looked at himself in a 
triangular bit of glass which had once been 
a mirror. He pushed his wide hat from 
his forehead, and stared at himself critically. 
He wondered if he was very ugly in 
women’s eyes. He was big, and strong 
and brown as leather ; his hair bristled on 
the crown of his head, and his mouth was 
straight and grim. He experimented to 
see if he looked gentler when he smiled ; 
then he made a face at himself in the glass 
to show to the reflection he saw there, his 
contempt for the result of the smile. In 
disgust, he thrust the mirror back between 
the chink in the logs where the daubing 
was out. Undoubtedly, he was very ugly. 
Chief Mountain was pink tipped, and a 
deep, deep purple hid the rocks in the 
canyon when Little-Squaw heard Stewart 
coming up the trail. He was earlier than 
she had expected, and she hurried to get 
her new bead belt fastened ; it was a beau- 
tiful belt, all yellow, blue, red and white 


beads. Each of the girls at the Mission 
had made one. 
Before Stewart reached the door, 


Little-Squaw ran out and hid among the 
trees. She looked through the window at 
him as he greeted Four-Bears and her 
mother. Knowing Injuns, Stewart was 
well aware of Little-Squaw’s whereabouts. 
After a time she sidled in and greeted him 
shyly.. Stewart noticed that her hair was 
rolled in a high pompadour like that worn 
by the stylish ‘‘ biscuit-shooter’’ in the hotel 
at the Agency. He liked better the two 
shining black braids on either shoulder, 
but it thrilled him to think that the lofty 
pompadour was erected because of his 
coming. 

Stewart talked in Piegan of the deer and 
elk tracks he had seen up the North Fork, 
and Four-Bear grunted amiably. Then, 
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Little-Squaw brought a string, and, kneel- 
ing before him, measured his foot, tying 
knots to mark the length and width. She 
took the tanned deer hide from a sack in 
which she kept it and showed it to him. It 
was thick and well tanned ; Little-Squaw 
said that she had tanned it all herself. 

‘Stewart talked again to Four-Bears of 
his horses, his cattle, of the corrupt Indian 
Agent who cheated the reservation openly. 
Though he talked to Four-Bears he looked 
at Little-Squaw, and Little-Squaw avoided 
his glances only to look at him fixedly 
when his eyes were from her. When he 
said good-night to Four-Bears, and asked 
him cordially to his shack, a flicker of 
amusement passed over the old Indian’s 
face. Four-Bears also knew white men. 

Stewart returned to his cabin and lighted 
the lantern which hung on a spike in a log. 
He threw a cotton-wood chunk into the fire- 
place, and stretched himself on a silver-tip 
skin before the blaze. He poked his finger 
mechanically through a bullet hole in the 
head,—astonishing what a lot of lead a 
silver-tip can carry. He had tanned the 
hide himself, —he turned the edge up and 
looked at it. It was well done, but, no 
doubt, Little-Squaw could do it better, 
which reminded him that Little-Squaw 
kept Four-Bear’s house exceptionally neat. 

He looked about to see if his house was 
very dirty. No, it was not dirty, but 
Little-Squaw would keep it cleaner. He 
washed his dishes only once a day, and 
sometimes he forgot to empty the dish 
water. Probably Little-Squaw would wash 
the dishes three times a day, and would 
always empty the dish water. 

The bed of thatched pine boughs in the 
corner, with its covering of Navajo blankets 
he had brought up from the Southwest, 
looked inviting and warm in the flickering 
fire-light. The glow of the cotton-wood 
chunk showed an odd dreaminess in Stew- 
art’s keen Anglo-Saxon eyes as he contin- 
ued to gaze at the blankets in the corner. 

Suddenly he frowned and sat upright. 
If the Indian girl came, he would be a 
‘*squaw-man.’’ He hated the epithet ; he 
hated squaw-men. A broken-spirited lot 
of parasites they were, ruled by the caprices 
of the half savage women upon whose 
‘¢ grub-ticket ° they depended for bread 
and bacon. ‘‘Alexander Stewart, the 
squaw-man!'’ He could hear the sneer 
in an imaginary voice, and it stung his 
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Scotch pride. He stared into the fire with 
gloomy eyes, then he arose and took from 
a paste-board box, a photograph with bent 
corners and yellowed surface, the photo- 
graph of a prim, austere woman in tight 
sleeves and bangs. Stewart would have 
married her in the long ago had she not 
reproved him so harshly for smoking. Her 
cold eyes chilled him; he replaced the 
photograph, and returned to the fire. 

If Little-Squaw came, she should have 
no grub ticket; she should never go to the 
Agency on butchering day; she should 
have no cattle with ‘I. D.’’ burnt on 
their sides; she should have nothing which 
did not come from him. And anyway, 
Little-Squaw, he argued, was more white 
than red. She had none of the uncer- 
tain moods of Indian women, she was 
always laughing, a! vays animated, and the 
few racial characteristics he noticed in her 
even added to her charm; her shyness, for 
instance, and her barbaric love of color. 

After a struggle, almost too brief to be 
called by so strong a name, Stewart made 
up his mind that Little-Squaw should come 
to live by the great waterfall, They would 
fish in the deep pool beside the cabin, and 
when they hunted in the mountains one 
horse could carry enough for two. Stew- 
art’s eyes were shining as he crept among 
the Navajo blankets, his heart beat fast, 
and a smile curved his straight mouth. 
He would ask Little-Squaw to come when 
the moccasins were finished—if they were 
not too long in the making. 


So one day Little-Squaw, astride a buck- 
skin pony, rode with Stewart to the Mis- 
sion, and they were married by the priest. 
The sisters who had taught Little-Squaw 
to read and write and sew, looked into 
Stewart's level, blue eyes and told her she 
had done well. A wave of ecstacy surged 
up from Little-Squaw’s heart to choke her 
and keep her silent, but the sisters saw the 
radiance in her luminous eyes and under- 
stood. She was proud, very proud, as she 


saw how he carried himself among men, —' 


this big, grave, white man to whom she 
belonged. She held her head high as she 
thought of the girls at the Mission who had 
married only ‘‘bloods’’ or “ breeds.” 
No one of them had married a man like 
hers, 

Stewart and Little-Squaw rode into the 
canyon when the sun was again tipping 
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Chief Mountain with pink. Little-Squaw 
felt a shivery thrill as she passed the trail 
which led up to Four-Bear’s cabin. Her 
mother was there, listening she knew for 
for the sound of their horses’ hoofs, but 
the path no longer led to her home; she 
traveled a new trail now. 

She heard the roar of the great waterfall, 
and the sound took on a different mean- 
ing. It was her waterfall, and it said: 
« Come, Little-Squaw. Come!’ She told 
Stewart what it said, and he did not laugh. 
He nodded gravely and replied that un- 
doubtedly the voice in the waters said: 
‘c Come, Little-Squaw. Come !’’—when 
he listened he could hear it quite plainly. 

The horses stopped before the shack, 
and he lifted her from the buckskin pony. 
He held her in his arms and kissed her 
solemnly before he carried her in and 
placed her upon the silver-tip hide. He 
lighted the fire of cotton-wood chunks and, 
standing apart, looked at her long in the 
red glow which filled the cabin. He was 
thinking of that other woman, and he won- 
dered how she would look in tight sleeves 
and bangs, sitting on a silver-tip skin in 
his log cabin. Little-Squaw stretched her 
moccasins to the blaze and smiled content- 
edly. She seemed to belong on the silver- 
tip hide—she fitted into the picture. 

Stewart dropped beside her, and folding 
her in his arms, he kissed her with all the 
pent-up love and passion of a strong, lonely 
man. 


With yards of white muslin and newspa- 
pers, Little-Squaw wrought wonders in the 
log cabin while Stewart was gone on a 
hunting trip. She put ruffed curtains at 
the windows, like those in the Mission.. 
She covered the walls with newspapers and 
scrubbed the plank floor to whiteness. 
And as she worked she sang the beaver 
song she had learned from Four-Bears. 
Four-Bears always sang it when he was 
drunk; Little-Squaw sang it when she was 
happy. 

Standing in the doorway, Stewart saw 
the nest the girl had made for him and for 
herself, and the heart melted within him. 

‘¢Oh, Little-Squaw, Little-Squaw!’’ he 
cried impulsively. ‘*‘ How did I ever live 
without you?” 

As he sat down she leaped into his arms 
and murmured inarticulate words that were 
like the cooings of a wild dove. 
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“I can’t do it! 1 can't do it!” 


He teased Little-Squaw about the size 
of the stitches in the muslin curtains, and 
she laughed aloud. Stewart loved to hear 
her laugh aloud; for it spoke of the white 
blood in her veins,—Little-Squaw’s father 
was a merry sort. 

The days were golden, like the sunshine 
which flooded the canyon, and life was 
sweeter than Stewart had dreamed any 
life could be. Stewart brought her wood 
and carried water from the pool. When 
she wanted to dress a deer, as her mother 
always dressed the game Four-Bears 
brought home, Stewart shook his head. 

‘€ Squaws do such work,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
Mrs. Alexander Stewart is not a squaw.’’ 


a TT SSS 


Stewart looked across the table at Little- 
Squaw one morning, and his searching eyes 
lingered long on her face. 

‘¢What is it, Little One?’’ he asked. 

Little-Squaw sullenly shook her head. 
The light was gone from her eyes, the cor- 
ners of her mouth drooped, the red had 
faded from her cheeks, leaving her cheek 
bones prominent, her clear skin was muddy, 
her face dull and heavy. Little-Squaw 
looked like her mother! 

The shock of it destroyed Stewart’s ap- 
petite. He pushed his plate from him and 
went round to her chair. 

‘ What is it?” he repeated. 

“Let me be!’ Little-Squaw’s voice 
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sounded harsh and guttural. She arose 
and walked across the cabin; her step was 
heavy, there was no trace of the walk which 
Stewart had told her was like a fawn’s. 
She sat down by the fireplace and glowered 
into the ashes. 

‘t Kiss me, Little-Squaw. 
into the mountains to-day.’’ 

The girl remained motionless, her face 
devoid of expression. Stewart knelt be- 
side her, and taking her small, brown hand 
lifted it tenderly to his lips. 

“« Good-by, Little One. You will feel 
better, perhaps, when I come home.’’ 

She did not lift her eyes as Stewart 
turned at the door. 


I am going 


Stewart came rapidly down a steep 
mountain trail at sunset and noted, uneasi- 
ly, that no smoke rose from the chimney 
of the cabin. With a sinking heart he 
opened the door. Little-Squaw was gone! 
The bundle she brought when she left 
Four-Bears’ cabin was gone. Only the 
things which belonged strictly to him re- 
mained. It was what her mother would 
have done. But Stewart would not let 
himself think of that; instead he whispered 
through white lips: ‘‘ Poor little thing, she 
was lonely and homesick.” He started 
up the trail which led to Four-Bears’ 
cabin. 

He found her beading moccasins in 
Four-Bears’ cabin. 

«Come home, Little One,’’ he said 
gently, and he held out his hand. The 
girl sat stolid. 

«Get out! Go home!’ cried Four- 
Bears harshly, and he picked up a stick 
which lay by the stove. Little-Squaw 
sprang to her feet and quickly took Stew- 
art’s hand. 

“What was it, Little One?” he whis- 
pered when she rested on his arm among 
the Navajo blankets. 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ Little-Squaw answered, 
and she buried her face in his shoulder. 


Stewart went up the North Fork to look 
at a bear trap. When he returned, Little- 
Squaw was sitting on a fallen log near the 
cabin. The light was gone from her 
eyes, the corners of her mouth drooped, 
the red had faded from her cheeks leaving 
her cheek bones prominent, her clear skin 
was muddy, her face was dull and heavy. 
Little-Squaw looked like her mother! 
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‘*Come into the house, Little-Squaw,’’ 
he said gently. 

‘Let me be!” Her voice was harsh. 

Stewart looked at her long. He felt 
weak, with a faintness that was like a sick- 
ness, Little-Squaw did not lift her eyes, 
so he walked slowly into the cabin. He 
looked at the cold fireplace, the unswept 
floor, the unwashed dishes. He sat down 
and, with his elbows on his knees, his 
chin in his palms, he stared with unseeing 
eyes. 

There was something sacred about 
women to Stewart; it was a feeling he 
never had outgrown. Even squaws he 
could not treat as other men treated them. 
His chivalry was instinctive, innate; it was 
as much a part of him as his great strength 
and his courage. Little-Squaw had never 
seemed Indian to him. Since she had be- 
come his wife her Indian blood had ap- 
peared even more remote. She was to him 
as dainty, as lovable, as deserving of 
esteem and veneration as any high-bred 
lady. She was Mrs. Alexander Stewart. 
He had repeated it often to himself, smiling 
happily. Now it came home with a cruel 
force which maddened him that, after 
all, Little-Squaw’s blood was not all 
white. 

Once recognizing the truth, Stewart 
knew what he should do; but the thought 
of doing it made his face grow ashen and 
wrung a groan from a heart that ached 
with an acute, physical pain. 

‘God! Ican’t doit! Ican’t doit!’ he 
cried through set teeth, and he rocked to 
and fro in suffering and humiliation. The 
minutes slipped by, while the man’s brain 
waged battle with his heart and instincts. 
Finally he arose, his mouth set in a grim, 
straight line. And because Alexander 
Stewart knew Injuns, he took his quirt of 
braided leather from its peg and went 
out. 

He lashed Little-Squaw once, twice, 
thrice across the back, and every slash of 


. the stinging leather seemed to raise a welt 


on his own flesh. 

Little-Squaw whimpered, and fell at his 
feet, where she groveled like a whipped dog 
at the feet of his master till Stewart raised 
her in his arms. She gave him a look of 
adoration and threw her arms about his 
neck, sobbing passionately, ‘‘I love you! 
I love you!’’ as he carried her into the 
cabin, 


EVERY DAY LIVING 


By Annie Payson Call 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE PREEDOM OF LIFE,” 


í POWER THROUGH REPOSR, ” ETC. 


I THE HOME 


wee E believe that, however hard 
fee our lot may be, we should 
accept it willingly, and 
should welcome the most 
difficult circumstances of 
"© life as opportunities for gain- 
ing meN of character and the power of 
helpfulness to others, and that we should 
never, on any account, regard our personal 
burdens as limitations. We believe that, 
however disagreeable, unkind, or unjust 
other people may be, we should never 
wilfully object to their unkindness or in- 
justice, but should cultivate the habit of 
first looking to ourselves to see whether 
the criticism we receive is not justified by 
facts, and whether our critics are not right 
in their opinions with regard tous. How- 
ever unjustly or unkindly we may be criti- 
cised, or opposed by others, we can only 
properly blame ourselves for the resent- 
ment which their criticism may arouse in 
us, and we should hold ourselves strictly 
responsible for a just and kindly attitude 
toward them. When we ourselves are en- 
tirely free from anger or resentment, we 
shall be able to judge, with charity and 
fairness, and this will help us, in some 
cases, to lighten the load of antagonism or 
unfriendliness in the hearts of our critics. 
We believe that the control of outward 
action without regard to the motive behind 
it, is nothing but external repression, and 
that the only self-control which is real, is 
the control of our motives from interior 
conviction carried out into practical life, 
without regard to the praise or blame of 
the world. When we are quiet, uncom- 
plaining, kind, generous, and loving be- 
cause we truly love that attitude of heart 
and mind, then we are working in accord- 
ance with laws that are higher and more 
powerful than we, and working steadily in 
obedience to these laws is the only possi- 


ble way to gain our freedom. We know 
that such freedom must be worked for, 
and that we cannot gain it without hard 
and steady labor. We know that on this 
laborious journey we are liable to trip and 
tumble many times, and that we must not 
dwell on our failures, but must pick our- 
selves up directly and walk steadily forward 
with full assurance that, when once we are 
permitted a clear realization of the goal we 
are striving for, no drudgery will seem too 
arduous, no suffering too keen, if it is the 
means of leading us to victory, freedom, 
and the power of helping others. It is to 
show the practical working of these princi- 
ples in various circumstances of life that 
this new series of papers is written. 


Being ‘‘in love’’ is very different from 
loving, and may be only a selfish emotion 
which is the direct opposite of loving. 
Being in love without loving, is bondage, 
—sometimes pleasant and sometimes pain- 
ful, but always bondage. ‘True loving 
means freedom,—freedom both for our- 
selves, and, as far as it is in our power to 
give it, for all whom we love; for, when 
we truly love another human being, we 
love him for the sake of his best strength, 
his best use, and his best happiness, and 
not at all for the sake of ourselves. 

There was once a mother of a family 
who was very much ‘‘in love” with her 
husband,—and he,—the father of the fam- 
ily,—was in love with himself. He prided 
himself upon being a good disciplinarian, 
and, upon bringing up his family in the 
way that they should go, which meant in 
reality that he wilfully dominated them, 
and did not allow them to develop in -ac- 
cordance with their best possibilities. He 
worked persistently to mould his children 
according to his own ideas, ignoring traits 
of character and peculiarities of tempera- 
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ment which did not appeal to him. Thus 
he unconsciously encouraged the develop- 
ment of certain forms of evil while severely 
restraining others. The mother was so 
afraid of displeasing her husband, that, 
although her nature was delicate, and she 
therefore might have been of real service 
to her children, she sacrificed her better 
judgment for the sake of keeping his ap- 
proval. The result was a life of constant 
strain for all the members of the family. 
The suffering of the children from fear and 
suppression was intense, for they had no 
natural outlet for their pain, and all the 
strain was stored up in their little brains to 
appear later, when they were grown men 
and women, either in the form of more 
suffering, or of self-indulgence, which was 
the natural reaction from the restraint and 
bondage of their childhood. 

Not only were the children of this fam- 
ily in the strain of continual bondage, but 
the mother suffered intensely from the con- 
flict between her bondage to her husband 
and her natural motherly love for her chil- 
dren. She understood the children better 
than their father did, and seemed to have 
a sub-conscious sense that she was sacri- 
ficing them to their father’s wilfulness 
and to her own selfish desire to please 
her husband. The eventual effect upon 
the mother was a severe nervous ill- 
ness. 

The father was under the strain of his 
own self-conceit, for the peculiar effort 
which a conceited man makes to guard his 
own supposed dignity is a constant source 
of strain. If his temperament is sensitive 
it is likely to break down in course of time, 
and if not, his nature becomes coarser as 
he grows older. 

There was another family in which the 
strain and bondage was quite as great, but 
for a somewhat different reason. In this 
casc every one was trying to have his own 
way. Parents and children all had differ- 
ent interests, and often came to their meals 
at different times. Each was intolerant of 
all the others, and although they were out- 
wardly too well bred to wrangle openly, 
no one could stay in the house any length 
of time without being oppressed by the 
strain of disagreement which pervaded the 
atmosphere. It did not seem at all sur- 
prising that the father, mother and each 
of the children, as they grew up, felt 
obliged to take trips abroad for longer 
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or shorter periods in order to get a rest 
from the strain of home. 

Perhaps the most severe strain in family 
life comes when all the members, from an 
exaggerated regard for external good con- 
duct, are over-attentive to one another 
without any true understanding or sympa- 
thy. While each is oppressed by the 
“kind attentions ’’ of the other, no one 
cares to confess his constraint, for fear of 
seeming unkind, until the family atmos- 
phere becomes almost as oppressive as it 
would be under the influence of an open 
hatred. 

I recall two sisters who were of this type. 
Each could not say enough in praise of the 
other,—each was afraid to do anything 
that would be pleasant or happy for her- 
self, even though it might have been very 
good and useful, for fear that the other 
might be offended or feel ‘‘left out.’’ The 
temperaments of the two women were not 
alike, and their interests would naturally 
have been entirely different. If each had 
felt free to follow her own interests she 
could have brought the resulting happiness 
to her sister, their lives could have been 
steadily broadening, and through their lov- 
ing respect for each other’s point of view, 
their sense of companionship could have 
grown, and they might have been useful to 
one another as sisters and intimate friends. 
But this habit of mere external considera- 
tion, the constant fear of disturbing one 
another, and the habitual refusal to allow 
to themselves their own separate tastes, 
brought about a strain in their relationship 
which was pitiful to those who could dis- 
cern it, especially as they were two good 
women, capable of great usefulness and 
very real happiness; but they were both.so 
set in their habits of ‘‘kindly considera- 
tion’’ and so wedded to their false exter- 
nal standard that it seemed impossible that 
their eyes should ever be opened. 

The difficulty in the way of a happy 
change coming to such ‘‘kindly’’ people 
is that, before they can really love one 
another, they must acknowledge the selfish 
complacency, the dislike, and even hatred, 
that lie beneath their kindly external atti- 
tude. 

Such an acknowledgment would be ab- 
solutely contrary to what they consider 
their finer sensibilities, and also contrary 
to the cherished conviction of each one, — 
that she is unselfishly devoted to the other. 
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If one were surprised in an unconscious 
expression of annoyance and dislike, she 
would be sincerely shocked at the discovery 
of her own hatred, would turn away from 
it, and would learn tolerance and the love 
of leaving others free, and, best of all, 
would learn that it is only possible to be 
really near and loving to others as we also 
respect their freedom. 

If, in the case of the overbearing father 
and the weak mother, the father had be- 
come aware of his conceit and overbearing 
will and had used his higher will and 
clearer judgment to avoid all resistance to 
what annoyed him in his wife and in his 
children, his eyes would have been opened 
to their real needs, and the atmosphere of 
the family would have gradually become 
warm and clear instead of cold and oppres- 
sive. Or if the mother had been perfectly 
willing that her husband should cease to 
love her for her own sake, and had insisted, 
so far as she herself was concerned, upon 
doing what she saw to be right for him and 
for the children, her strong, loving and 
unselfish attitude might have drawn out the 
manly side of her husband’s character, and 
he would in time have grown to love her 
more truly, because her steadfastness had 
opened his eyes. What a difference it 
would have made in the whole future of 
the children! 

One member of a family, by giving up 
resentment and personal resistance, can do 
very much, even single-handed, toward 
bringing a peaceful atmosphere into the 
home. It requires care and thought, and 
a constant giving up of one’s own way ; 
but the perception of what to do grows 
wonderfully with the clearing out of selfish 
wilfulness, and the reward is very great in 
increased power for helpful service. But 
it often happens that, when one member 
of the family has struck out upon this 
strong, unselfish path, another member 
follows along the same road, and so gradu- 
ally a wholesome contagion of unselfish 
freedom pervades the general atmosphere. 
_ We must mark clearly here the differ- 

ence between a weak yielding for the sake 
of outside peace, which is not in any way 
unselfish, although it may appear so, and 
a yielding from principle and for the sake 
of right. It is never right to yield when 
by doing so we are only increasing the 
selfishness of another person. 

It is very difficult to help people when 
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they cover up their real feelings and appear 
on the outside to be satisfied, when all the 
time they are full of discontent and chronic 
antagonism inside. The best we can do 
in such cases is, to be sure that we our- 
selves are sincere, and then, if in an emer- 
gency the antagonism of a friend breaks 
out and comes to the surface, we can meet 
it with quiet non-resistance, and it will 
probably consume itself in its own fire. 
The man who has cherished antagonism is 
even more grateful for relief than any of those 
who have suffered from his hatred. Men 
and women often carry a great burden of 
personal antagonism for the greater part 
of their lives, while concealing it under 
the appearance of kindly consideration for 
others. It would surprise us to see how 
often this is the case, and how successfully 
it could be eradicated if it were once recog- 
nized and acknowledged, and a pleasant, 
natural, loving intercourse established in its 
place. It is largely through ignorance that 
there is so much unnecessary bickering, 
and badgering, and quarreling in families. 

The root of a happy life in a quiet home 
is not mere kindly consideration for others ; 
it does not consist in each one keeping out 
of the way in order that the others may 
have their.own will, nor only in each one 
respecting the interests of all the others. 
All this may be followed out to the letter, 
and yet there may be no spirit of freedom, 
of joy, or of open frankness in the family. 
The root of a truly happy home-life is in a 
common love of obedience to divine law. If 
we are all working with hearty interest to 
obey the same laws in essential matters, the 
very effort of such obedience will make us 
respect each other’s freedom as a matter of 
course. It will make us kindly and cour- 
teous and thoughtful for each other,—not 
primarily for each other’s sake, but prima- 
rily because such thoughtful consideration 
is obedience to essential law. As a result 
of obedience, there comes a wholesome 
love for one another, and a mutual under- 
standing, which without it is quite unat- 
tainable. ‘‘In essentials unity, in non- 
essentials liberty, in all things charity.’’ 
There is no Christian man or woman in the 
world who will not admit, when put to the 
test, that love to God and to the neighbor 
is a requirement of essential law, and from 
this essential is derived all that makes a 
home happy, and the house truly orderly 
and attractive. 


THE YEAR’S ADVANCE IN DRAMA 


The Success of George Ade and David War field 


By Walter Pritchard Eaton 


Dee eye 2HE theatrical season of 
EA), 1904-05 has come to a close. 
Looking back upon it now, 
upon its musical comedies 
gone to dance to rag time 
: on the limbo shore, its im- 
ported dramas, its native productions, upon 
its procession of actors and actresses, new 
and old, two things emerge and stand forth 
as significant, —a play and a player, ‘‘ The 
College Widow’’ and David Warfield. 
Perhaps one should say two figures, George 
Ade and Mr. Warfield. The author is 
always greater than his play—when it zs 
his play. Mr. Ade crowds Clyde Fitch 
and Augustus Thomas into the background 
now. Mr. Fitch has given no sign this 
season that he will ever fulfil the promise 
of his early years, and Mr. Thomas is re- 
working to order the vein he has long 
exploited. Mrs. Fiske’s production of 
‘¢ Leah Kleschna,”’ a polite melodrama by 
George McLellan (who wrote ‘‘ The Belle 
of New York’’), wonderfully well acted 
and hugely popular, is but the assembling of 
five ‘‘ approved good masters’’ of the art of 
acting in a single cast, in a play that is 
foreign in atmosphere and neither novel 
nor sincere in theme. Mr. Belasco’s 
tragedy, ‘‘ Adrea,’’ is but a grand opera 
libretto of the ‘‘ young Italy’’ school set 
to Carter, with Belasco-Wagnerian scenery 
as the orchestration, Broadway, which is 
the incubator where American theatricals 
are hatched, has only two really signi- 
ficant developments to show for the season, 
the rise of Ade and Warfield. 
But more specifically, what constitutes 
a significant development in an American 
theatrical season? Certainly it is not the 
visits of foreign actors, or even the pro- 
duction of foreign plays by Americans, 
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however interesting. The American public 
has reached the point of appreciation of 
visiting artists, even passed the point in 
some cases, Even in the musical world the 
artist is no longer hailed merely because of 
alien birth. ‘The public has also reached 
the point of satiety after a long diet of im- 
ported plays. Only a drama that transcends 
nationality can now be considered signifi- 
cant to us, and few new plays do that, 
certainly none imported during the current 
season, ‘The American public has reached 
the point, in other words, where it is, un- 
consciously, no doubt, aware of its own 
individuality, its own racial rights, and 
hungers for vital representation of Ameri- 
can life and manners, for something native. 
It longs to feel confidence in its own 
authors and actors. ‘Therefore the pro- 
duction of a fresh and vital play about 
American life, or the development of a 
native player into an actor of authority and 
charm is what is significant. George Ade 
has written ‘‘The College Widow,” and 
Mr. Belasco has developed David Warfield 
—or given him the chance to develop, 
which is almost as creditable and quite as 
rare—and so the season has not been 
barren. 

Freshness and vitality are not easy to 
achieve upon the stage. With its limita- 
tions in time, its entire dependence for the 
exploitation of character and idea on dia- 
logue and visible action, its realism of 
painted scene and furnished room, its nec- 
essary appeal to many persons at once, the 
drama creates at best a rather obvious 
illusion, allowing less exercise of the imagi- 
nation on the part of the audience than 
poetry or the novel. Not your brain, but 
the stage manager’s hand sets the scene, 
and the hero is no more heroic than the 


George Ade 


Financially, the most successful author of to-day, making upward of one hundred thousand dollars a 
year—but not at the expense of good work. 
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David Warfield 


AS “The Music Master.” 


five-foot-eight, milk-handed actor, with less 
than a common school education and more 
than a girl’s vanity, who plays the part. 
That the drama shall be vital the play- 
wright’s dialogue must have a remarkable 
life-likeness or a remarkable poetry, his 
situations logically ordered probability, his 
characters must be lifted, as it were, out of 
the actual world and set on the stage. 
There is no chance for the beholder to 
clothe them with a glamor and so excuse 
unreality. 
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All this is difficult, but it is more diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to achieve freshness as well. 
For nowhere as on the stage do traditions 
linger. It is only in part true that the 
drama always reflects the life of a decade 
ago, but largely because it is only in part 
true that the drama ever reflects life accu- 
rately. A few plays do, but the majority 
are content to follow a well tried formula. 
We all know it—one part wicked but 
handsome villain; two parts injured hero- 
ine, always good and lovely to look upon 
but blind to the common instincts of her 
sex to detect evil ; one part comedy, pref- 
erably furnished by somebody with an 
alleged foreign accent (though a seltzer 
bottle will do on a pinch), spice with tears 
and served hot with a sauce of low-necked 
gowns. This is not to reflect life, but to 
reject it. Plays so built have a dreary 
sameness, for all their variety—the same- 
ness of the dead. ‘To break away from 
the stock characters, the stock themes, to 
find new phases of real life to put on the 
stage, and to put them on accurately and 
persuasively, is to achieve at once both 
freshness and vitality. 

That is what Mr. Ade has done in ‘‘ The 
College Widow.’’ That is why, in spite 
of his youth and the somewhat shabby 
opinion of him in academic literary quar- 
ters, because, doubtless, of his early flight 
toward fame on wingéd slang words, he is 
to-day the most interesting of American 
playwrights. 

‘< The College Widow ” has run the en- 
tire season at the Garden Theater, man- 
aged by Henry W. Savage, who, as this 
magazine has already said, is himself an 
American, and a believer in American plays. 
It portrays life in a small middle-western 
college, called Atwater. It is not a satire. 
Why George Ade was ever called a satirist 
is hard to understand. Satire implies scorn 
of the thing satirized. Mr. Ade exhibits 
fondness rather for the people of his cre- 
ation and hearty approval of their deeds. 
The college undergraduate has been 
‘satirized °’ on the stage before, though 
more often only caricatured. Mr. Ade, 
when his play was produced, said in a cur- 
tain speech that he merely wished to show 
the college man as a human being. ‘‘He 
may not deserve it,’’ he added, ‘‘ but—’’ 
Then he vanished. That final ‘‘but’’ 
tossed at the first-night audience was, per- 
haps, his nearest approach to satire, —and 
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it wasn’t satire of the college undergradu- 
ate! It is by treating the college man as a 
human being, of course, not as a stage 
type, that his play gains its novelty, its 
freshness. The characters, the atmos- 
phere, the rollicking slang, the football 
enthusiasm, the ‘‘swiping’’ of signs, the 
boyish good fellowship, all burst on Broad- 
way like a glad surprise, and took the con- 
vention sated public by storm. The ago- 
nies of ‘‘ Big Murphy,’’ ‘‘rung in” from 
a foundry to play left guard on the team, 
when he donned his first pair of patent 
leather shoes, aroused howls of merriment 
on the opening night ; the daughter of the 
boarding house keeper who had met ‘‘so 
many college comedians ” that she didn’t 
have ‘‘a laugh left in her system,” was 
equally amusing. From curtain to cur- 
tain, in fact, the audience was rippling 
with laughter, unaffectedly happy, ridicu- 
lously youthful. And the gray-beards 
laughed the loudest. Here is what a fresh 
breath can do on the stage. 

But, of course, had the play not been 
true as well as novel and amusing, it could 
not have won lasting popularity nor critical 
approval. The characters are genuine, as 
well as new. ‘They look and talk like un- 
dergraduates. The exaggeration is, with 
a few exceptions, only the necessary exag- 
geration of the theater. The simple story 
of the play, which tells how the beautiful 
‘college widow,’ who buried an adorer 
every June and got a fresh one in Septem- 
ber, snared by her charms, Billy Bolton, a 
star half back bound for a rival college, 
making him stay to win the game for 
Atwater, and how he was stupid and didn’t 
see that she was ‘‘stringing’’ him, and 
finally how she fell into her own snare and 
ultimately into Billy’s arms,—this story is 
juvenile, unsophisticated, true. You don’t 
laugh at the characters, but with them. 
The play is a vital picture of American 
life. To see it is to take a course in a 
small American ‘‘ fresh water’’ college. 

As even his abused ‘‘ Fables in Slang’’ 
show George Ade has a wonderful gift of 
observation. He is a young man, with an 
unsurpassed ‘‘eye for copy,’’ and a big 
sense of humor. That is his peculiar gift, 
his genius, and he has been faithful to it. 
One of the most modest of men, he has 
yet had supreme faith in himself. The 
only way he knows is his way. He has not 
said ‘*Go to, I will write a great play 
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Miss Dorothy Tennant. 
Successful as “The College Widow." 


about trusts, or the problem of divorce.’’ 
He has not studied the conventional drama 
of the contemporary stage, and then set 
out to do likewise. He has not yearned 
to write pale green imitations of Ibsen. 
But he has found in himself a throng of 
humorous impressions, little pictures of life 
about him, merry incidents remembered 
and freshly observed character sketches. 
And these he has transferred to the stage. 
In ‘* The Sultan of Sulu ’’ he demonstrated 
that form of amusement still capable of 
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being both intelligible and actually comic, 
and in ‘‘The County Chairman’’ he 
showed what vitality remains in the rural 
drama when it is true to real life, not to 
the types of ‘‘The Old Homestead.’’ 
Perhaps he deserves little credit. He had 
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ment. It is a play by Charles Klein, pro- 
duced by David Belasco, with David War- 
field as the star. Unlike the Ade comedy, 
however, this play may stay in New York 
for another season. ‘This is partially be- 


cause it has been shown in a small theater, 


Miss Minnte Dupree 
Leading woman with David Warfield. 


to doit. All good creative work is born 
of the same spontaneous inward impulse. 
As he is the most naturally confident 
in his own individuality of present 
American dramatists, he is also the most 
humorous. He can’t help that, either, 
poor man ! 

While ‘‘ The College Widow ’’ has been 
running at the Garden, farther up Broad- 
way a play called ‘‘The Music Master’’ 
has been enjoying an equally long engage- 


and public curiosity to witness it is not yet 
satisfied, but still more because an unjust 
and tyrannical opposition to Mr. Belasco 
on the part of the theatrical powers that be 
has temporarily closed outside theaters to 
him. However, if it is true that everybody 
gets to New York once a year, Mr. War- 
field’s fame will spread, none the less. 

For it is Mr. Warfield, not the play, 
which makes this production significant. 
Not many years ago Mr. Warfield was a 
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minor figure in musical comedy. But he 
was from a boy a wonderful mimic, and 
one day when the Casino company was 
playing a ball game with a rival organiza- 
tion, he appeared on the field made up as 
an East Side Yiddish peddler, and sold 
bits of cracked ice as souvenirs. His im- 
promtu performance was so life-like, and 
so ludicrous, that his fortune was made. 
For a long time he could not escape 
from this then unique rôle of the Hebrew 
peddler. Finally Mr. Belasco took him from 
the Weberfield Music Hall and starred him 
in a play called ‘‘ The Auctioneer.’ The 
break from the old rut was not wide, but 
it was a break. It showed Mr. Belasco 
his wisdom. And this season the former 
music hall favorite appeared in a drama 
of pathos as well as of laughter, in the rôle 
of an old German music teacher, a broken 
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down composer and a deserted husband. 
Here, for once, the play is zof the thing. 
It is in Mr. Warfield’s truly remarkable 
assumption, both in the exterior guise and 
the inner suggestion, of the old German, 
Herr von Barwig, in his quiet neutralism, 
his poignant mimicry of life, that the worth 
of the production lies. Mr. Warfield has a 
gift of observation no less marked than 
Mr. Ade, and applies it with no less 
certain results. He has raised realism 
in acting to a very high point, and made 
it emotionally effective, as well. 

Mr. Warfield is still a young man, Mr. 
Ade is even younger. ‘The record of the 
season now closing shows these two men, 
actor and author, to the front. And their 
faces are set ahead. That is the hopeful 
word in American theatricals this season, 
Broadway’s good cheer to the country. 
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Protecting Banks Against Yeggmen; Adam Worth’s Career 


By Charles Francis Bourke 
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WAS traveling with Frisco 
Slim’s band. We were 
shooting a box in Dalton, 
fifteen miles out of Chi. 
We had no ducats, and 
had to come up from 
Louis on a rattler. I had 
out of my kick, and was 


taken the soup 
just ready to blow the keister when one of 
our stickups got a rumble, and tried to 
jimmy the bull. Then a lot of hoosiers, 
with bushes, came running up, and we 


were ditched. I expected to be settled for 
a fiver, but my mouthpiece was foxy, and 
I got clear. ” 

If ever you happen to overhear a bit of 
conversation like that, you may make up 
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your mind that you are listening to a couple 
of ‘*‘ Yeggmen,’’—which is the name given 
by the Pinkertons to the modern, present 
day safe-blower and all around criminal, as 
distinguished from the dashing road bandit 
and night rider of the ’7os and ’8os, 
Translated into plain English, the sample 
of Yeggman dialect quoted above would 
read as follows :— 

«I was a member of the gang of crimi- 
nals of which Frisco Slim,’’—a tall, thin 
man, from San Francisco, —‘‘ was the chief. 
We were planning to blow a safe in the vil- 
lage of Dalton, fifteen miles out of Chi- 
cago. We had no railroad tickets, and 
had to come up from St. Louis on a freight 
train. I had taken the nitro-glycerine out 


Courtesy Bauk of Fowler, Colorado, 


The work of the typical “yegygman” who is an expert in the handling of high explosives. 


of my pocket, and was just ready to blow 
open the safe, when one of our outside 
guards took alarm, and tried to shoot a 
policeman. ‘Then a lot of countrymen, 
with long beards, came running up, and 


Adam Worth 


The man who stole millions, eluded the police for years, 
and died in poverty in London. 


we were captured. I expected to be sent 
to the penitentiary for five years, but, my 
lawyer was smart, and I was acquitted.” 

As the Renos, the James brothers and 
their kind, were a logical development of 
the Civil War, so the modern yeggman is 
the natural product of the industrial strife 
of the past twenty years. 

A large proportion of the professional 
yeggmen of the present time were originally, 
as William A. Pinkerton points out, me- 
chanics of one kind or another. They 
were railroad men, iron-workers, or fol- 
lowed some other trade. A strike, or 
labor controversy, threw them out of work 
for atime. Finally they decided to leave 
the town where they had been employed, 
to seck employment elsewhere. Perhaps 
the lack of funds forced them to steal rides 
on freight trains, or even to tramp about 
the country. In this way, they were 
thrown into close touch with men who were 
already professional criminals. They were 
contaminated by these chance acquaint- 
ances, and gradually drifted into crime. 
Their technical skill made them desirable 
recruits to a criminal band, and, as a re- 
sult of it, the raids of the band which they 
may have joined were often, perhaps, suc- 
cessful. 

Yeggmen confine themselves ‘chiefly to 
the blowing up of safes, and they commonly 
use nitro-glycerine as an explosive. Stu- 
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dents of criminology declare that the great pert in the handling of dynamite, nitro- 
recent increase in the number of safe- glycerine and other high explosives which 
blowing ‘‘ yeggs’’ is largely due to the fact are used in blasting. 


Copyright, Gibson Art Galleries, 


Wilham A. Pinkerton 


Present principal of the agency, who has made a study of the methods of the “yeggman.” 


that the work of digging the Chicago drain- From the archives of the Pinkertons are 
age canal, and other similar engineering taken the following two incidents, which 
feats, made so many irresponsible and reck- illustrate the recklessness with which the 
less men thoroughly familiar with and ex- yeggman handles dangerous quantities of 
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what he calls ‘‘the soup. [7 MO ao i a Au ree Tr l 
A yeggman had planned hia AP NARAN NY Ta Wy pi i wy iif 
to blow a safe in a small DANA MRO Ra Atal ith 
village outside of Chicago. ti 
Late at night something 
happened to change his 
plans. He walked into a 
saloon where he was well- 
known, and asked the bar- 
tender to take charge of a 
bottle containing a white 
liquid, which he declared 
was medicine. The bottle 
was put into the back of 
the cash drawer. A day or 
two later the proprietor of 
the place noticed the bottle, 
and, on being told who 
had left it, suspected what 
it contained. He called 
the porter, and gave him 
the bottle, with instructions 
to carry it down and throw 
it into the lake. It was a 
cold morning, and the por- 
ter had no liking for the 
walk of half a mile to the 
lake shore. Reaching a 
point a few blocks away 
from the saloon, he care- 
lessly threw’ the bottle 
against the wall of a build- 


ing - yack Was IN Process 7 simple sign, “American Bankers’ Association,” now fur- 
of construction, It explod- nishes to safety-vaults an almost absolute protection 
ed, with a report which was against a fate like this. 

heard for blocks around, 

and blew a hole several feet square in the masonry against which it had been thrown. 

On another occasion a yeggman had 
been arrested, and was going through his 
preliminary examination. In his pocket 
had been found a bottle half filled with a 
white fluid which he declared to be harm- 
less eye-wash. His attorney, in the course 
of a plea, asking for the discharge of his 
client, seized the bottle and waved it in 
the face of the magistrate. 

« This bottle,’’ he declared, ‘‘which 
contains nothing but a lotion for the eyes, 
the police are trying to make out is proof 
positive of my client’s guilt.”’ 

He lifted the bottle high in air, and 
was about to slam it down contemptuously 
on the table before him, when the yegg- 
man suddenly sprang to his feet and grasped 
the lawyer’s arm. 

Courtesy Bank of Lindstrom, Minn, ee Here,’’ he said, “« be careful. That’s 
A good job. got enough soup in it to blow this whole 


Courtesy Bank of Lindstrom, Minn, 
»” 
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court-house into the sky. Id rather be 
settled for a couple of years than take any 
more chances with it. You made the bluff 
too strong.’’ 

Given then the skilled mechanic, accus- 
tomed to working in iron and steel, given 
the fact that he loses his position through 
labor troubles, and is driven to tramping 
his way about the country, constantly be- 
ing thrown with criminals in tramp camps 
and on freight trains, granted that some- 
where he picks up a working knowledge of 
high explosives, add to this a certain native 
recklessness, and you have the yeggman. 

Detective skill and ingenuity have never 
had a more difficult problem with which to 
grapple. ‘The life of the yeggman and his 
methods make capture and conviction 
equally difficult. 

In the first place no ‘‘yegg’’ is ever 
known to his fellows by his real name. He 
is given a nickname or ‘‘monacker,’’ based, 
first, on the name of the city from which 
he originally comes, and, second, on some 
striking physical peculiarity. Thus among 
the best known of the present day ‘‘ yeggs’’ 
are ‘Pitts Fat” and ‘‘ Pitts Slim,’’ 
‘t Shenandoah Red’’ and ‘‘Scranton 
Shorty, ? <‘ Missouri Kid’’ and ‘Cal 
Gray.’’ Each of these ‘‘yegg’’ leaders 
associates with himself a gang of criminals 
of the same general type, which makes its 
temporary headquarters: in the lodging 
houses of some large city. From this cen- 
ter a number of so-called ‘‘ gay cats,’ or 
spies, are sent out into the neighboring 
villages to make careful investigations. 
Disguised as a peddler, perhaps, one of 
these ‘‘ gay cats’’ will visit a small village 
and will stay there long enough to find out 
whether night watchmen are employed, if 
the village is lighted by electricity, how 
entrance may safely be made intothe bank 
building, the make of the bank safe or 
vault, where the water tanks and coal 
shutes—likely places to board freight 
trains—are located, where hand-cars are 
kept and where horses and buggies can be 
easily stolen. Armed with all these details 
the ‘‘ gay cat’’ goes back and reports to 
the leader of his band, who is then ready 
to undertake a raid, with a full knowledge 
of all the difficulties before him. The ‘‘ gay 
cat’’ himself never takes part in an actual 
robbery, and the robbers are never seen 
in the vicinity of one of their safe-blowing 
operations, either before or after the event, 
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Though, as a rule, the yeggman is in- 
dividually a coward, when six or eight yegg- 
men are associated in a plundering expedi- 
tion they show great recklessness and 
desperation. ‘They shoot to kill without 
hesitation, and more than once they have 
actually murdered wounded members of 
their own band rather than allow them to 
fall into the hands of the authorities, with 
consequent danger of turning State’s evi- 
dence. 

They rarely, if ever, operate in large 
cities, confining their attention to country 
towns and villages, which are comparative- 
ly unprotected. ‘The Pinkertons and the 
public detective agencies have collected the 
photographs and criminal records of large 
numbers of yeggmen, and a determined 
effort is now being made all over the 
United States to stamp out this latest and 
most dangerous form of criminal activity. 

A single incident will serve to illustrate 
the grim humor with which the yeggmen 
occasionally spice their forays. <A yegg 
band had planned to blow open the post- 
office safe in a small town in Texas. When 
the robbers reached the town on the night 
set for the robbery they found the town 
marshal still on duty. To him they boldly 
applied for a night’s lodging, claiming to be 
unemployed workingmen who were trying 
toreach another city where a job had been 
promised them. The marshal offered them 
accommodations for the night in the town 
lock-up, and the band joyfully accepted. 
On the way they passed the post-office 
building, whereupon three of the robbers 
suddenly seized the unsuspecting officer, 
bound and gagged him and carried him 
with them into the post-office. There a 
large mail sack was secured and the helpless 
watchman was thrust into it, the mouth of 
the sack being tightly tied about his neck. 
In this condition he was stood up in one 
corner of the room, while the yeggmen 
blew open the post-office safe with nitro- 
glycerine and secured its contents in cash 
and stamps. Then the leader of the band 
turned to the captive marshal with a grin. 

‘« The marshal is all ready to send by 
mail,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I don’t think they’ll 
take him until he’s properly stamped.”’ 

With that he took a number of stamps 
of different denominations from the booty 
they had secured and stuck them to the 
face of the unfortunate officer. Then, 
with a last derisive laugh, the band went 
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out into the night, leaving the marshal to 
be discovered the next morning by the 
clerk who opened the post-office. 

As the breaking up of the bands of post- 
bellum bandits was chiefly due to the dar- 
ing work of old Allan Pinkerton, so his 
sons and successors, Robert and William 
A. Pinkerton, are leaders in the scientific 
handling of the yeggmen. More than any 
other man, William Pinkerton has made a 
study of the development of the yeggman, 
his character and methods of work. He 
has also naturally gone on to determine 
how the campaign against this desperate 
and utterly hardened class of criminals may 
be most successfully waged. As one 
effective deterrent, Mr. Pinkerton has 
been instrumental in organizing the Pro- 
tective Committee of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. The association which 
this committee represents includes as mem- 
bers several hundreds of the leading bank- 
ing houses of the country, located in both 
cities and small towns. Whenever an attack 
is made upon a bank belonging to the 
association, the case is put into the hands 
of the Pinkerton agency, which works on 
the principle that in running down and 
securing the conviction and punishment of 
the criminals, no expense, either of time 
or money, shall be considered. The re- 
sult is, that yeggmen hesitate long before 
attempting to rob a bank which holds 
membership in this association, During 
the year ending September, 1904, for in- 
stance, out of a total of one hundred and 
eleven attacks made by safe-blowers on 
banks in the United States, only twenty- 
four were on banks which belong to the 
‘American Bankers’ Association. 

It is also noteworthy that during the 
same year the Pinkertons secured advance 
information of no less than thirty contem- 
plated attacks on banks belonging to the 
association, and, in each case, sent warn- 
ing in time to forestall and prevent the 
threatened raid. 

In what way were the Pinkertons able to 
get such advance information? The ques- 
tion suggests a charge which has often been 
made against the agency,—namely, that it 
keeps in its employ professional criminals 
who are hired to betray the men with whom 
they associate. The Pinkertons content 
themselves with denying the charge, but 
people who are familiar with the facts in 
the case, offer an explanation which ampli- 
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fies and makes the denial perfectly plain. 

No man, they say, has a kinder heart 
than William A. Pinkerton; no man is 
quicker than he to lend a helping hand to 
a criminal who is really anxious to reform 
and become a law-abiding member of so- 
ciety. His work has thrown him often into 
the company of law-breakers, and they all 
know him as a generous and kindly-spirited 
man who, relentless as he may be in the 
prosecution of his work, is always ready to 
help a penitent get a fresh start in” life. 
Literally hundreds of discharged convicts 
have been aided by him after serving the 
terms to which he may have been instru- 
mental in sending them. In many cases 
he has secured work for former convicts, 
and has personally made himself responsi- 
ble for their good behavior. Often, of 
course, his confidence has been abused, 
but almost always,—and let this speak in 
favor of even the worst of men, —hiskindness 
has been appreciated and remembered. 

As a result of this course of treatment, — 
whether pursued as a matter of policy or 
not makes no difference, —there are said to 
be many outlaws and outcasts who look 
upon the great detective with mingled feel- 
ings of fear, respect and gratitude. Occa- 
sionally one of them comes to him, and,— 
by way of getting even for former favors, — 
gives information of crimes which have 
been planned for the future. 

In line with the Protective Committee of 
the American Bankers’ Association are 
similar organizations of associated jewelers 
and business men in other lines, each of 
which is represented by the Pinkerton 
agency. The moment an attempt is made to 
rob any member of one of these organiza- 
tions, the whole resources of the agency are 
set to work, and there is no ‘let up’’ until 
the criminals have been caught and pun- 
ished. 

As a matter of fact, this organized pre- 
ventive work has been the most important 
development of recent years in the line of 
detective operations. Just as physicians 
in dealing with physical ills have come to 
depend more on prevention and less on 
cure, so the skilled and experienced han- 
dlers of social diseases try more and more to 
prevent rather than to punish. 

And after all there could be no better 
proof of the success of their efforts than the 
fact that the bold and dashing criminals of 
older days, who stole millions and some- 
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times lived in luxury on the proceeds of 
their crimes, have practically disappeared. 
In their place one finds to-day only the 
miserable yeggman, who, in the last analy- 
sis, is nothing more than a homeless tramp, 
a wanderer on the face of the earth, with- 
out friends whom he can trust or a spot of 
ground which he can call his own. If there 
was ever any fascination about a criminal 
career, if youthful imaginations were ever 
bewitched by tales of outlawry and golden 
treasure, surely there is nothing appealing 
in the unvarnished story of the wretched 
‘*yegg,’? hunted from city to city in box 
cars and on brake beams, living in filthy 
lodging and barrel houses, risking his life on 
the chance of securing a few hundred dol- 
lars, and finally, if he does not die in the 
electric chair, coming to a miserable and 
unmourned end in the slums of some great 
city. 

Perhaps no more convincing proof of the 
effectiveness of modern scientific detective 
methods—as brought to their perfection by 
the Pinkertons—could be furnished than 
by contrasting the miserable hfe of the 
fugitive, outcast ‘‘yegg’’ of the present 
day with the spectacular career of such an 
old-time criminal as Adam Worth, the 
Emperor of the Under World, and by 
pointing out that under existing condi- 
tions such a career would be entirely im- 
possible. 

Adam Worth, known on four continents 
as ‘‘ Little Adam,’’ was born in New York 
and grew up in that city as a clerk. When 
the rebellion broke out he enlisted. Shortly 
after he deserted and then took his place 
in the ranks again under an assumed name, 
this time accepting a bounty of one thou- 
sand dollars to act asa substitute. Starting 
with that bit of grafting dishonesty, Adam 
Worth never again breathed an honest 
breath during the remainder of his long 
life. 

He was a little, active, dapper man, cul- 
tivated, well dressed and affable. Also his 
brain was quick and his wit keen. From 
the start and throughout his whole career 
he abhorred the idea of using force. He 
rarely if ever carried a weapon of any kind, 
even when taking active part in some des- 
perate criminal enterprise. He matched 
his own shrewdness against the best efforts 
of the detectives of the world, and for 
years he was entirely successful. 

Between him and the Pinkerton agency 
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there ran for nearly fifty years a never- 
ending feud. Time and time again Pink- 
erton operatives succeeded in connecting 
him with the commission of some great 
crime, but always before it was possible to 
make the arrest, Adam Worth left the 
United States and took refuge in some 
country with which there existed no treaty 
of extradition. At the present time—and 
largely due to the efforts of Robert and 
William Pinkerton—such treaties lie be- 
tween the United States and most of 
the inhabited world. A fleeing criminal 
can hardly find a spot of land on which to 
set his foot without putting it at the same 
time into one of the meshes of the far-flung 
net of the law. Pinkerton operatives have 
brought back fugitives from the remotest 
corners of Asia and Africa, and even the 
islands of the South Pacific have given up 
the wrong-doers who fled to them for ref- 
uge. But in the time of Adam Worth 
there were a score of sanctuaries within 
which a shrewd criminal could live at ease 
and laugh at the impotent bloodhounds of 
the law. 

The first important crime in which he 
took part was the robbery of an insurance 
company in Cambridge, Mass., from which 
twenty thousand dollars was stolen. Other 
professional thieves were also involved in 
this crime, and some of them were arrested 
and convicted, but Worth escaped even 
arrest. At the same time he so manipu- 
lated matters that the lion’s share of the 
booty eventually fell into his hands. From 
1866 until 1870, Worth was the brains of a 
gang of daring professionals which operated 
all over the United States, both east and 
west. In each of these jobs some of the 
minor conspirators were captured and pun- 
ished, but ‘‘ Little Adam’’ always man- 
aged to escape. Finally, with the idea, as 
he afterwards admitted, of making a big 
stake and settling down to spend the rest 
of his life in luxury, Worth planned and 
engineered the sensational robbery of the 
Boylston bank in Boston, Mass. In that 
robbery, one of the most noted in criminal 
annals, the robbers got clear away with 
cash and negotiable securities to the value 
of more than one million dollars. 

At once the Pinkertons were called in, 
and every resource of the agency was de- 
voted to the work of capturing the crimi- 
nals, Worth had planned the whole opera- 
tion, but he had covered his tracks so 
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thoroughly, that, before his connection 
with it could be determined, he had got 
safely away to Europe, taking with him 
more than a third of the proceeds. 

At this time it is said that Adam Worth 
had nearly a million dollars in his posses- 
sion. ‘There seemed to be no reason why 
he should not have carried out his plan of 
retiring from the criminal life, and spending 
the rest of his years as a country gentleman 
in some remote corner of the continent. 

But success always spells failure to the 
criminal. There is that in the make-up 
of human nature which makes it impossible 
for a thief, wrapped in no matter how many 
protecting folds of plunder, to settle down 
as an honest man, and cut off all connection 
with his criminal associates. So it proved 
with Adam Worth. 

Worth was thrifty and shrewd. He 
kept his stolen gains. It was otherwise 
with most of his professional associates. 
‘They spent the proceeds of their crimes in 
dissipation. Then they became desperate 
- and hunted up Adam Worth, their old 
chief, in his hiding place. At first it was 
easy to satisfy them, with moderate sums 
of money from his savings. But these con- 
tributions were soon wasted, and the cry 
for more was continuous. 

‘¢Give, give,” cried his old pals in 
crime, ‘‘ or we will expose you.’’ 

So, presently, Adam Worth, in spite of 
himself, was forced to take again an active 
part in planning new and daring crimes. 
England, France and Germany became the 
field of his criminal operations, In these 
countries he was for a long time free from 
the espionage of the Pinkertons, which had 
driven him from his home in America. 

Finally, after the robbery of a pawn- 
broker in Liverpool, which yielded nearly 
one hundred thousand dollars, Worth was 
forced to hide himself in the human jungles 
of London, where he lived the life of a 
hunted fugitive. His partner, in this later 
crime, was one Bullard, who had been one 
of Worth’s early associates in the United 
States, and who had been chiefly instru- 
mental in forcing Worth to renew his crim- 
inal career. Out of the proceeds of the 
Liverpool robbery, Bullard compelled 
Worth to give him about seventy-five 
thousand dollars. With this money Bullard 
went to Paris, and in that city opened the 
notorious American Bar, on the decorations 
of when he spent nearly the entire sum in 
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his possession. ‘The American Bar in Paris 
was thereafter for some years a sort of in- 
ternational clearing house for criminals of 
all kinds. But one may be sure that dur- 
ing all this time the crafty Adam Worth, 
who had a passion for remaining in the 
background, never once visited the place 
of dazzling mirrors and marble statuary. 

In the latter part of 1873, William A. 
Pinkerton, visiting England on business 
connected with the robbery of a bank in 
Baltimore, got on the track of Worth, and 
came near to catching him, but again the craft 
of ‘‘ Little Adam’’ was triumphant. He 
succeeded in evading the detectives, and 
went on, as before, in his career of plunder- 
ing the nations. 

Worth had by this time given up all idea 
of retiring from a life of crime. He was 
now at the head of an organized band of 
exceedingly cunning and daring crooks and 
no bank or rich man in the world seemed to 
besafe from his operations. In rapid succes- 
sion banks were swindled in various coun- 
trics of Europe, occasional excursions being 
made, by way of variety, to the West In- 
dies and even to the capitals of Asiatic - 
nations. 

Several times the Pinkertons were called 
in and, although they succeeded in arrest- 
ing and securing the conviction of some of ` 
the band, Worth always got away. Worth’s 
plan of work was to spy out the land per- 
sonally, posing as an English traveler of 
wealth and education. Having made de- 
tailed plans for the accomplishment of the 
‘‘job’’ in hand, he would go on to his 
next stopping place, leaving the actual 
work to be done by his confederates. In 
this way it was almost always impossible to 
involve him in any crime, and, although 
during the course of years he was respon- 
sible for the theft of many millions of dol- 
lars, he was actually never arrested but 
once during all that time. 

In 1875, several members of Worth’s 
band were arrested at Smyrna, in Asia 
Minor, on a charge of uttering forged 
notes. Among the members thus cap- 
tured were Joe Chapman, Charles Becker 
and Joe Elliot, all American thieves, who 
had followed the reluctant Worth into his 
exile. Always obsessed by the fear of a cap- 
tured confederate turning State’s evidence, 
Worth, as he never failed to do in similar 
cases, moved heaven and earth in his 
efforts to secure their release from the 
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Turkish prison into which they had been 
cast. Finally, though it cost him almost 
the whole of his remaining fortune, Worth 
succeeded in bribing the jailer and the 
thieves escaped. They came back to join 
Worth in London, and there resumed their 
old business of forging bank paper. One 
of them was arrested in Paris on complaint 
of a swindled bank and was extradited to 
London, where it again became the first 
duty of Worth to get the man out of 
the clutches of the law. But English 
authorities are of quite a different type 
from those who rule the prisons of the sul- 
tan, and Worth knew the futility of attempt- 
ing bribes. Moreover he had no money, 
even if bribery had been possible. It 
became necessary in some way to secure 
the release of his confederate under heavy 
bonds. Then he could cut and run, leav- 
ing the bondsman to pay the forfeit. But 
how should a professional criminal, without 
funds or friends, secure the signature of a 
man who would be willing to take the risk 
and whose responsibility would be accepted 
by the sharp-eyed English courts ? 

In his flush days, Adam Worth—then as 
always a lover of the fine arts and some- 
thing of a connoisseur—had often visited 
the galleries of the Messrs. Agnew & Co., 
for many years one of the leading art deal- 
ers in London. He had seen hanging on 
the walls of their galleries a portrait of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, by Gainsborough, 
the famous English artist. He knew that 
the painting was a famous one and was 
valued by its owners at fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

To the cunning mind of Worth, evolv- 
ing plan after plan for securing a bondsman 
for his trapped confederate, finally came 
the idea of stealing this noted canvas from 
its frame and using it as a lever for getting 
the necessary signature. His resources 
were exhausted, his confederates in hiding, 
his need was instant. He was, in fact, 
desperate, and he hailed the idea of steal- 
ing the masterpiece as an inspiration. 

Contrary to his invariable rule, Worth 
decided to take an active part himself in 
the actual robbery. It may well have been 
that his boldest lieutenants were frightened 
by the sheer audacity of Worth’s plan. At 
any rate, one dark and rainy night, when a 
fog fell down over the streets of London, 
Adam Worth and one confederate, a gigan- 
tic thief named Philipps, started out from 
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their lodgings to commit the theft. ‘They 
crept down Bond Street in the dark, waited 
until the policeman on the beat had passed 
them by, then Philipps made a ladder of 
his broad back and the dapper little Worth 
climbed up until he was able to reach the 
stone coping which ran around the front 
of the gallery. From this, as a standing 
place, Worth was able to reach a second 
story window, the sash of which he pried 
up with a jimmy. Once inside it took him 
less than a minute to reach the Gainsbor- 
ough picture, the location of which he 
had clearly in mind. Lighting a single 
match to make sure of his prize, he quickly 
ran a sharp knife through the canvas, close 
to the edge of the frame, and in an instant 
the treasured masterpiece was rolled in a 
tight cylinder, wrapped in a sheet of paper 
and hidden away under Worth’s coat. 

Listening for a moment for a possible 
signal from Philipps on the outside, Worth 
quickly mounted to the window and jumped 
lightly from the coping to the ground. 

The negotiations through which Worth 
hoped to obtain a bondsman for his cap- 
tured confederate,—using the stolen pic- 
ture as a lever,—came to nothing. Their 
only result was to make it fairly certain that 
the missing Gainsborough was in Worth’s 
possession. He being an American thief, 
the Pinkertons were called in to secure, if 
possible, the return of the picture. They 
made immediate efforts towards that end, 
but it was not until twenty-six years later 
that William A. Pinkerton personally se- 
cured the precious bit of canvas in Chicago 
and turned it over to the representative of 
the Messrs. Agnew, who had crossed the 
ocean for the purpose of receiving it. 

During the quarter of a century which 
elapsed between the theft of the picture 
and its return, it was always in the custody 
of Worth or hidden away where he alone 
knew its location. Many times Phillips, who 
assisted in robbing the Agnew gallery, 
forced Worth to pay him money under 
threats of exposure. Once, indeed, he 
actually told the people most interested, 
that Worth had stolen the picture, and 
still had it in his possession. But the 
crafty Worth had never revealed to anyone 
the hiding place of the masterpiece, and 
the employers of the Pinkertons were less 
anxious to punish the robber than to re- 
cover their lost and extremely valuable 
property. So for some years negotiations 
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went on, Worth using his possession of the 
Gainsborough picture as a shield against 
punishment for other crimes. 

Finally Pat Sheedy, of international no- 
toriety as a gambler, who had known Worth 
for years, came to the Pinkertons endowed 
with all the powers of an ambassador to 
negotiate terms for the return of the paint- 
ing. Such terms were finally arranged, — 
though never made public,—and, at a 
hotel in Chicago, before the wondering 
and delighted eyes of the Agnews’ repre- 
sentative, Sheedy finally produced a little 
metal cylinder, within which was enclosed 
the canvas, rolled up as it had been on the 
night of the theft, and none the worse for 
its long confinement in such narrow space. 

Meanwhile, during these long, drawn- 
out negotiations, Worth continued his ca- 
reer of crime. He introduced the Ameri- 
can railroad train ‘‘hold-up’’ into South 
Africa, and succeeded in stealing nearly a 
million dollars’ worth of diamonds in this 
way. Then he purchased a steam yacht, 
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and cruised for a time in the Mediter- 
ranean, hoping thus to evade the constant 
demands of his confederates, who hounded 
him continually with demands for ‘‘ hush 
money.” But even a steam yacht did not 
prove a safe refuge for the King of Crimi- 


nals, He was forced to sell his ‘‘ floating 
palace,’’ and to engage again in robbery 


and swindling operations. In Belgium, 
while attempting the robbery of a mail 
wagon, he was captured, and sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment. 

But one would be rash to conclude that 
Adam Worth, in spite of. this apparent 
immunity, lived anything approaching a 
happy life. Never from the start did he 
have an easy moment. He was the con- 
stant prey of blackmailers and less success- 
ful thieves. He lived alone and miserable, 
suspecting everyone with whom he came in 
contact. He finally died in poverty in 
London, a helpless, hopeless, hunted old 
wretch, with the golden apple of his stolen 
prosperity crumbled to ashes in his hands. 


THE AMERICANO AT CERDOS 


By George Allan England 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


E Es) HIS ain’t a bad world, take 
3 Ly it by-an’-large! The world’s 
$ Te all right; it’s the folks zz it 
ies a what makes all the catouse!’’ 
BSE as AA Sessions slumped down 

tt still further in his cane-seat 
chair by the stove and embraced the tea- 
kettle with both stockinged feet, a sure sign 
of approaching mendacity. 

‘“ Lemme make one exception, though 
—that’s Curaçao. Zar the country an’ 
the folks is doth pizen-mean. I warn’t 
thar mor’n a couple o’ weeks, but by 

| Jeems Rice! the best piece o’ lan’scape I 
“sen was the tip o’ the coquina headland 
fadin’ down behind the horizon as I sailed 
away! ‘Take m’ oath, God made that 
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island jes’ as ugly’s he could, an’ then 
cussed it with the dumdest c’llection o’ 
varmints they is on this mortial footstool 
—the little ones they calls taranfoolas, fer 
de lance an’ centerpeeds, while the large 
ones is greasers, niggers an’ mestizos. 
«Them was the ’arly days o’ the old 
Carribean Cable Company—you remember 
that was jes’ after the War—an’ I was 
bossin’ a job o’ line-work ’cross the Island 
all alone, ’cep’n’ fer one foreman, in 
charge of a gang of them aforesaid var- 
mints. ’Mongst a little million other diff’ - 
culties, I didn’t sabby much Spanish talk, 
’cep’n’ cuss words, which I Il’arned fust 
of all, an’ I reckon I must ’a’ rubbed them 
fellers th’ wrong way ©’ the fas most o’ the 
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time ’thout knowin’ it—anyway, I wa’n’t 
the mos’ fof’ /ar man in Curaçao by the 
time the job was done. ’Course, it riles 
a idalgo anyway to be bossed by a simple 
American hawg, an’ when it’s done pro- 
fane, then look out for a nor’ easter! 

«Wel, anyway, I rustled ’em along 
lively, never payin’ no ’tention ta their 
hereditary pride, an’ reely managed ta run 
the line inta Los Cerdos, south side-a the 
Island, ’fore anything happened, though 
trouble was a-pipin’ the shell purty nigh 
all the way. 

‘< When we struck Cerdos thar lay the 
C. C. Co. tender, Agnes, in the bay, an’ 
my portable steel relay station was all sot 
up on the beach a-waitin’ fer us. By 
Cripes, but I was glad ta bunk under cover 
agin, what with bein’ fever-bitten, played- 
out an’ tired ta death o’ them blue- 
blooded, half-breed Greasers! P’r’aps I 
didn’t luggsuriate some in my ten-by-fif- 
teen camp! My foreman, Ling, had orders 
ta go back on the tender ta Domingo jes’ 
soon as the job was done, while I was t’ 
wait thar at Cerdos till the cable-ship come 
‘long ta lay the section connectin’ with 
Brazil. 

«‘ After I'd paid off the gang an’ told 
’em scat! I sashayed up inta Cerdos ta 
have a look around. One look was enough 
fer me. As a relic, Cerdos was Ar, but 
as a livin’ town it wa’n’t much more ’na 
petrified echo. Remains of a plazzy with 
a lamp post an’ a stun fountain in the 
middle, leetle stores on three sides an’ a 
whitewashed town hall on the t’other, which 
they called the Palacio de lah Joosticia 
—that was’ bout all they was fo it—that an’ 
dirt. When I struck town they wa’n’t no 
lamp on the lamp post ner no water in the 
fountain ner no jestice in the Palace (ha! 
the Palace!) ner no business nowhar, 
’cep’n’ a lottery, cock fights an’ the per- 
petual consumption o’ brown paper ciga- 
roots and raw aguardiente that tasted 
like it had been distilled in an old kero- 
sene can an’ was strong enough to raise 
the hair off’n a full-grown elephant. Ye 
see, the trouble was that the last local 
savior of his country had ditched Cerdos 
for fair, an’ they ain’t no wreckin’ trains 
in them parts. 

‘* Yes, I’m a-comin at the trouble now, 
if you'll jes’ gimme time. It all started 
with pay-day—pay-day an’ Bendito de la 
Trinidad, or some sech fool name. I 
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called him Benny, fer short, an’ he surely 
was a thorn in my afflicted side. He had 
only one eye an’ no morals ’t all, an’ his 
genius fer soldierin’ work, runnin’ amuck 
on firewater an’ breedin’ discontent in 
vi’lent forms was Nape-oleonic. So I, like 
a dumfool Americano, cal’lated I’d get 
even, wherefore I docked him thirty perros 
chicos on his pay at the end o’ the job, 
give him a good cussin’ in all the mestizo I 
cd sling, an’ warned him off’n the line 
fer keeps, under penalty of my shotgun. 

‘c That’s where I fell down good an’ 
plenty. Nex’ day the line, all of a sud- 
den, quit business, an’ not a dot ner 
a dash would she shove. I sot round 
the hull tarnation mornin’ jiggerin’ with 
things to try an’ find out the reason, 
but ’twa’n’t no use—the line had gone 
dryer ’n a creek in flytime, so I piked 
out after the sun had got low enough to 
let me, with my repair kit. Sure ’nough, 
half a mile from camp I foun’ a section of 
wire gone ’tween two poles, an’ by the 
clean-cut ends I located both who ’twas 
that done it an’ whar a missin’ pair o’ 
nippers was that I’d been lookin’ every- 
whar fer. It took me ’bout twenty min- 
utes to splice the break, an’ some cuss in the 
meskeet sniped at me quite a bit as I sct 
up thar top o’ the poles. He c’d-a drop- 
ped me, too, if he hadn’t-a been a rotten 
bad shot, but all he done was hole my 
sombrero an’ clip a love-lock. 

«c Well, I got ’er spliced at last, sent a 
hurry call ta Santo Domingo fer the tug, 
as I seen trouble loomin’ nigh, an’ then 
lit out hot-foot fer the pweblo of Cerdos. 
Prospectin’ ’round, mister, I’m vummed 
if I didn’t find more ’n half my missin’ 
wire strung in Benny’s brother’s patto, 
with his szuzer (that’s what them idjits 
calls a woman, yessir, a mzzer!) hangin’ 
out the hereditary 1492 fambly rags onta 
it, all drippin’ salt water out-a the bay. 
Take m’ oath, I never done nothin’ much 
quicker in all my life than I jerked that 
wire off’n them mud walls an’ scattered 
the salty rags on zerra cotta, as the poct 
says. ‘Then me an’ the wire went back ta 
camp. s 
<<? Bout the time I got thar, a reg’ lar anti- 
foreign demonstrashun was in full blast. 
Thirty, forty leadin’ cit’zens in partial 
pajammies come out-a town an’ proceeded 
along the beach eng mass, wavin’ sticks 
an’ things, an’ blasphemin’ the American 
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“7 found moren half my missin wire strung in Benny s brothers patio.” 


hawg. Some had rifles, an’ a couple bul- 
lets went ‘Zing-g-g-eg/'’ agin my 
metal walls. Bang! bang !! Chapter 


One was finished ’fore it had got rightly 
started. Back o’ the clearin’ smoke I 
seen a scatter o’ ragged nighties, an’ ’twas 
all over. That vitriol’s pizen stuff,—awful ! 
I betcha some o’ them Dons felt where the 
lumps hit, for quite a smart spell. Laugh ? 
Well, some— 

‘<The alcaldy,—that’s the mayor,— 
come out then with a white flag, ta parley. 

“El Señor Americano no shoot!’ 
yells he, afar off. 

‘Come along, venga, old ginger- 
bread!’ I hollers, pokin’ my head out-a 
the end winder an’ holdin’ my shot-gun 
_ snug. 

‘< El Señor allow me tell her she is un- 
der the arrest!’ he says, advancin’ very 
cautious. ‘I am Governor an’ Military- 
chief-man also. Proceed outward of the 
residence !’ says the coffee-colored mayor, 
chief o’ police, admiral, gen’ral, field- 
marshal and et cet. 

‘«<If you really want me that bad, 
Don,’ says I, ‘why, come right in an’ es- 
cort me out. But don’t fergit that the U. 
S. is nineteen billion an’ a half times big- 
ger than Curacao. Come right in,—the 
latch-string’s out! Otherwise, evaporate ! 
Vamoose !’ 
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‘< El Señor enjoys to be resistant,’ con- 
tinues he, irritatin’-like, ‘but permit we 
repeat your honor she is now arrestada. 
We allow one hour for the surrender to the 
authoritee,’—tappin’ his drill shirt,— 
‘then, entonces, valgame Dios! We at- 
tack, we conquer! El Sefior will be 
fusilated by mud-walls.’ He bris’led up 
his moustache. 

‘<< Fade!’ says I. 

<c ¢Surrender !’ says he. 

«<: Now you lookee here!’ says I, be- 
ginnin’ to grow peevish, ‘you vanish an’ 
stay vanished, or they’ll be a mil’tary 
funeral in your midst ’fore Sunday. I’m 
big American magic-man,’ says I, ‘an’ 
if you monkey ’round here much more 
you’re goin’ ta git some new sensations, 
an’ don’t you fergit it,—uevas, Sensa- 
ciones, sabby? Moveon! Skool’ 

‘‘With that I poked the gun out again. 
When heseen it he jes’ picked up his bare 


feet an’ hiked fer the pweblo double-quick, 


blasphemin’ worse’n the others had done. 
The white flag laid on the sand whar he’d 
dropped it. 

‘¢ T knowed well enough then they’ d mean 
business, so I up an’ got right ready fer 
doin’s. I felt cartain they couldn’t shoot 
inta the camp through the corrugated steel, 
leastways ‘thout a small cannon, which 
they didn’t have in that pertic’lar army- 
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corps ; ner could they burn it, nuther. So 
I reckoned they’d tackle me at night, when 
I was sleepin’, rush the camp, tip it over 
an’ end things with a grand hooroosh, 
glorious an’ easy, with me at the bottom 
of the heap. 

‘Tell you what, I done some purty tall 
thinkin’, mister, an’ I acted jes’ as fast as 
I thought. I rus’led out my supplies, 
pawed things over lively an’ fished up an 
old induction-coil from the bottom o’ my 
kit-chest. Then I cut out my batt’ries 
from the cable circuit an’ wired the induc- 
tion-coil inta a little private electrocution- 
line o’ my own, which I grounded careful 
on the metal door-knob o’ the camp. 
With six crow-foot batt’ries back o’ the 
coil, I cal’lated she’d take care o’ the 
Zoor at least. The winders at each end 
was O. K. fer shot-gun defense, so that left 
only the blind back, toward the meskeet, 
ta be considered, an I must admit that 
thar back gin me consid’ble of a sweat. 
Take m’ oath I didn’t see at first how I 
was a-goin’ ta prevent a rush from the 
thicket with subsequent tippin’s-over and a 
lively free-fer-all lynchin’-bee as a grand 
finale. I c’d almost hear the clods a-fallin’ 
on my six-foot frame as I set thar thinkin’ 
an’ thinkin’ fit ta bust my skull, tryin’ ta 
figger out how I’d stan’ them greasers off 
night an’ day till the tug arrived from 
Domingo,—that is, s’posin’ it dd arrive ! 

‘« Then inspiration bust in on me, an’ I 
let out a most ungodly yell. I reckon the 
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Dons heerd it, too, an’ took it fer a dyin’ 
swan-song ; anyway, they echoed it tri- 
umphant from their advanced position up 
the beach. But I wan’t no swan yet, no 
sirree ; jes’ a plain American lineman, 
chock-full of inspiration, the same com- 
pounded out-a common salt, batt’ry-acid 
an’ a pinch o’ manganese dioxide. 

‘c What c'd I do with that thar lay? Set 
still an’ listen an’ you’ll find out. First I 
drilled an auger-hole in the wooden floor- 
ing at the back o’ the camp, run in some 
glass tubin’ an’ connected up a little pipe- 
line with some old rubber half-inch hose 
that I’d been cal’ latin’ ta throw away for a 
long time, an’ hadn’t, as my prime luck 
w’d have it. Then I run the water out-a 
my crock’ry water-cooler, all but a couple 
o’ quarts, or mebbe three, an’ hitched the 
rubber tubin’ ta the spigot, turned in a 
quart or so of sulphuric,—batt’ry-acid, y’ 
know,—an’ dumped in all the salt I had. 

‘ The bullets begun ta rattle on the sides 
an’ roof like hail. 

‘I didn’t mind it no more’n a fly’s buz- 
zin’, though, but set tight an’ laid out a 
good bunch o’ manganese dioxide handy, 
snug ta the fateful water-cooler. I hadn’t 
much more’n done it, nuther, when I’m 
vummed if the meskeet out back didn’t 
begin ta rustle, —then come a pause, a little 
scrappin’ an’ jarrin’, a word o’ command, 
an’ the ol’ camp begun ta creak, heave an’ 
hist up at the back, like a great big rat-trap 
bein’ turned over, with me fer the rat. 


“El Senor Americano no shoot,’’ he yells, 
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‘¢ ¢ How many more dum kinds-a animals 
am I a-goin’ ta be?’ says I ta myself. 
‘Swan, snappin’-turtle an’ rat,—ain’t that 
enough? Shell I set here an’ let them 
greasers make a goat o’ me too? I guess 
not! Let science take her course! Let 
mind wrassle with matter an’ throw her, by 
Jimminy Cripes !’ 

‘¢ With that I dumps the manganese inta 
the water-cooler, slaps down the cover, an’ 
sets on it good an’ solid. A little private 
hell tears loose inside, an’ yaller-green 
chlorine gas comes spoutin’ along the pipe- 
line in a ’tarnal hurry, now /’7 a-goin’ ta 
tell ye! Did you ever smell any chlorine? 
Say ! Brimstone matches is nothin’ but 
Floridy-water side of it! Even the leak- 
age from my pipe-line set me barkin’ like 
all possessed, but outside—! It surely 
sounded like whoopin’-cough in an Orphan 
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’Sylum. In less’n a minute I cal’late the 
hull gang had got enough ; anyway I heard 
retreatin’ gasps, patterin’s, lung-splittin’ 
coughs an’ cusses intermingled. ‘Then 
silence fell agin, an’ Chapter Two was 
over, with the Americano still on top. 

‘I Jet the stuff bile herself out an’ then 
took a peek up the beach from behin’ the 
shutter. All was clear ’round the camp, 
but the pweblo looked sim’lar to a tarna- 
tion hornets’ nest,—jes’ swarmin’, that’s 
all, an’ a dum sight madder’n any nest / 
ever see. That thar consid’ration moder- 
ated my mirth a few, an’ I laid down on 
my cot ta think it all over. 

‘< Guess I must-a dozed off when I wa’n’t 
noticin’, fer the next I knowed ’twas dark’s 
a wolf’s mouth, doca de lobo, as they call 
it down thar, an’ I found I’d been poundin’ 
my ear like all possessed. What woke me 
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up, I cal’late, was the rattle o’ pebbles 
outside, an’ a whisper-whisper like snakes 
hissin’. Then I heard feet,—bare feet on 
bare ground,—and the door creaked a 
teeny little bit as someone tried the knob. 
‘<In a second I was wide awake, you 
betcha ! Still as mouse-work I leaned off ’n 
my cot, located the induction-coil, an’ 
threw the switch. 
‘<The night split open with sudden yells. 
<< < Diablo. Milinfiernos!! Madre de 
Dios. ’Elp! ’Elp!! Oh, Madre de 
Dios! Ayudeme Bendito!! ’£/p. ’Eu.’ 
‘¢The coil was buzzin’ like a bee-hive, 
dronin’ out the dance-music fer a lively 
double-shuffle on the sand outside, an’ 
don’t ye doubt it! Suddenly they comes 
fresh yells in another voice, an’ more o’ 
that eloquent foreign cussin’. It’s r’ally 
surprisin’ the pull they is ta one o’ them 
high-voltage alternatin’ currents, also the 
painfulness. The chorus outside made me 
think a good bit of two mad bob-cats tryin’ 


ta see which can holler loudest, jes’ before. 


closin’ in. Lots o’ bare feet scampered 
off irreg’lar in the dark, an’ lots o’ profane 
voices died away in the distance. I don’t 
sabby much Spanish talk, as I said before, 
but I knowed enough that time ta tell me 
they all thought the very Old Nick was 
arter ’em. They all scampered off hell- 
bent an’ crooked, that is all that cou/d, 
an’ I was left alone with my ketch. A 
dum lively ketch it was, too, an’ don’t ye 
doubt it,—it made the door rattle like a 
good un, an’ kep? up one contin’ous 
holler. 

‘¢ After a bit I strikes a light with dew 
delib’ration, draws on my lineman’s gloves 
an’ onlocks the door. 

«When I pulled it open, in come the 
alcaldy, who'd fairly growed onta that 
thar knob, an’ along with him my ol’ 
friend Benny de la Trinidad, both of ’em 
yallerern’ punkins,— that’s the way them 
fellers has, in low latitoods, of turnin’ pale, 
—an’ both on ’em jumpin’ an’ twistin’ 
like a combination S’ nt- Vitus-double-shuffle 
show. You ever heerd tell of anyone 
bein’ electrified? Well, that’s what them 
two Dons was, I cal’ late, —anyway, I never 
seen the beat of ’em fer agility. 

‘« «Well, boys!’ says I friendly an’ so- 
ciable-like, ‘ain’t this a bit unseemiv, 
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doin’ a Spanish-nigger cake-walk on my 
door-step an’ never knockin’ ta come in? 
Won’t you deign to enter my mis’ble 
abode? It’s your’n!’ says I, ‘Won't 
you come ine This is my reception, my 
dance. Hagame el favor de entrar.’ 

c c Señor! Senor!’ wails the alcaldy, 
between spasms. ‘Pluck-a me off! 
Ayudeme! Be’old, I die me ! Me muero! 
Oh, pluck-a me off! I prickle, oh, I para- 
lyze! O-0-0-0-0-0-0! . 

« With that he falls down on the floor, 
half in the camp an’ half out, still anchored 
ta the knob ; an’ Benny, he falls down too, 
an’ throws a reg’Jation fit. I see ’tain’t 
no great time ta parley, ’cause they’s both 
about ‘all in,’ as folks says nowadays, 
so I jes’ puts it to ’em plain whether 
they’ll surrender at discretion er not. 

‘Si, si, Señor! chatters the alcaldy. 
‘Oh, yes, yes, yes! Si, only quicklec, 
Señor! Señor! Very gquicklee help! 
Prontissimo I 

« Well, I cal’lated they meant it, all 
right, so I cut off the current, lashed ’em 
up good an’ tight, back ta back, with my 
riata (I reckon they’d-a felt it some, too, 
if they hadn’t-a ben so far gone), an’ 
rolled ’em over inta a corner fer the rest 
o’ the night. Then I laid down ta sleep 
agin, but ’twan’t no use, ’cause ’fore I 
c’d doze off they’d come to a little an’ be- 
gun cussin’ me agin. I had ta git up an’ 
gag ’em both with tent pegs before I c’d 
rest in the arms of Murphy’s at all satis- 
fact’ ry. 

« Nex’ mornin’ I seemed ta be the main 
thing in them parts. They wan’t much 
tucker left in the populace, now J/’m 
a-goin’ ta tell»ye! Both gen’rals cap- 
tured, the army dispersed, an’ not a drop 
o’ patriot blood spilled sort-a jarred ’em 
up—they wa’n’t used ta any sech p’lite- 
ness. ’Bout 9 a. m. a deputation come 
out with another white flag, an’ we had 
parlies, treaties an’ drinks all ’round. 

‘¢They ain’t nothin’ more ta tell, reely. 
The tug from Domingo come puffin’ an’ 
tootin’ along nex’ aft’noon an’ took me 
off ta La Vela, whar the cable struck Bra- 
zil. Last I seen of Cerdos she was drowsin’ 
in the tropic twilight, peaceful as if she 
wa'n’t plumb full o’ potential Cap’n 
Kidds.’? 
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INSURANCE:— 


Side Lights on the Most Discussed Question of the Day 


By Willard Helburn 


AOSAN English gentleman of lim- 


i hold. 

‘« Twins,’’ reflected the gentleman, ‘‘are 
much more expensive to support than one 
child.’’ And he sent his broker to one of 
Lloyd’s underwriters. 

The underwriter set an actuary to look 
over the vital statistics and make a few 
calculations. Then, for the sum, I think, 
of twenty-five guineas, he insured the gen- 
tleman in £1,000 against the advent of 
twins. 

This somewhat threadbare tale shows 
fairly both sides of the game of insurance. 
The evident side is chance. The under- 
writer invited a loss of £973.15.0, for 
which he would have nothing to show. 
The other side:— A 

The point of the story is, that the lady 
presented her impecunious husband with 
one fine son. The underwriter, deduct- 
ing, say, £2 as the value of his time and 
his actuary’s, set down a net profit of 
£24.5.0, for which he had advanced 
nothing,—but therisk. The other side is 
science. 

Insurance is the war of these two forces. 
This does not imply that, nowadays, they 
are evenly matched. Science, generally 
speaking, outclasses chance; insurance 
companies are usually business enterprises, 
not gambling ventures. In such a line as 
fire insurance, science, like Ali Sin, has 
twenty-four packs up its sleeve, and in 
life insurance it is really playing solitaire : 
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chance has been frozen out. A conserva- 
tive life insurance company with a rea- 
sonable number of policies in force, may 
cease from troubling about risk and spend 
its time in investing its surplus. 

None the less, in theory at least, insur- 
ance at bottom is always a gamble: where 
there’s no chance there’s no call for insur- 
ance. And this superiority of science, 
that seems so natural to us, is a recent and 
still embryonic turn in a game that dates 
back to the Roman Empire, if the shrewd 
merchants of Tyre and Carthage didn’t 
take a hand init. Up to the last century 
it was as much a game of chance as draw 
poker, and survived by reason of the same 
quirk in human nature that has made draw 
poker our national game. 

We don’t know how scientific insurance 
was in Rome. Claudius, according to 
Pliny, insured corn imported into Rome, 
but Claudius could afford to speculate. 
Cicero, who mentions insuring a remittance 
of money from Laodicea, appears to have 
used the registered mail. To-day the 
registered mail is the commonest of ail 
forms of insurance, and the only one 
written by our government. 

Ransom insurance, the most picturesque 
of medizval forms, is a fine example of the 
handicap that science has had to overcome, 
On joining acrusade, a knight would strike 
a bargain with his local usurer, paying a 
cash sum, in consideration of which the 
usurer agreed to ransom him, if necessary, 
to double, treble or quadruple the amount, 
for such a bargain chance had several 
holds. The payment of all premiums in a 
lump sum was legitimate enough. Only 
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recently a millionaire with a little too much 
cash on hand bought a twenty-year en- 
dowment policy, for which he paid in full 
on receipt. But consider the temptation 
to fraud! It was child’s play for a needy 
knight (like Sir Guy, who was ‘‘ nabbed for 
his Sydenham armor at Mr. Ben Samuel’s 
suit ’’)) to concoct a capture with a friendly 
Saracen cr two, and only policy for the usu- 
rer when informed of the capture to forget 
it at once. As long as he kept the money 
the knight could not return to claim it. 

The usurer’s weakest point was his abso- 
lute lack of data. He didn’t know what 
proportion of the crusaders was captured, 
and as the proportion was not constant, 
but varied with the scene, season and 
nature of the warfare, he would have been 
no wiser if he did. He guessed at his pre- 
mium or, more probably, took all ke could 
get and put his trust in heaven. 

This was a fine loophole for chance 
which the modern underwriter against 
twins, with his accurate calculation of 
the frequency of twin births, sealed up. 
Both he and the usurer, however, left open 
another almost equally dangerous. Either 
issued at most two or three policies of the 
kind in question. If one of the usurer’s 
crusaders was caught, the usurer went out 
of business. If one of the underwriter’s 
clients was presented with twins, the 
underwriter could set down that par- 
ticular line of business as an expensive 
failure. 


ELIMINATING CHANCE 


Knowledge of the field insured closed 
the first loophole, volume of business closes 
the second. Suppose the underwriter finds 
the frequency of twin births to be one in 
one hundred, sets down one per cent. of 
his policy as his mathematical premium and 
adds two per cent. for margin of safety. 
With one policy, or two, or twenty, in 
force he is bound to lose if the luck goes 
against him in a single instance. With a 
hundred policies in force he must count on 
losing one; the chance of a twin birth 
is now one in one hundred. But his 
premiums amount to the value of three 
policies, leaving him a margin of safety of 
two. With a thousand policies in force he 
stands to lose ten, but has received premi- 
ums to the value of thirty, and has a safe 
margin of twenty. In other words, he has 
covered his risk. 


INSURANCE :— 


The calculation of chances and the cov- 
ering of risk are the two great weapons of 
science and the foundation of modern in- 
surance. The stability of any specific line 
of insurance is measured, primarily, by the 
perfection to which it brings the one and 
the other. 

Insurance became popular long before it 
became safe. By the end of the seven- 
teenth century it was a favorite form of 
speculation. The Augustan wits, of course, 
rose to the occasion, with this flash among 
others :— 
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By fire and life insurers next, 
I'm intercepted, pestered, vext, 
Almost beyond endurance, 
And though their schemes appear unsound, 
Their advocates are seldom found 
Deficient in Assurance. 


At the time of the South Sea Bubble the 
gambling fever infected insurance as it did 
all other lines of finance. These are the 
last five of thirty lines offered by William 
Helmes, of Exchange Alley :— 


‘« Insurance from housebreakers. 
Insurance from highwaymen. 
Assurance from lying. 

Plummer & Petty’s Insurance from death 
by drinking Geneva 
Rum insurance.’’ 


When George II led his army at De 
Hingen, his loyal subjects, as an amusing 
speculation, began insuring his life in their 
own favor. This pastime became im- 
mensely popular. The lives of Lord 
North, Robert Walpole, and other promi- 
nent men were insured for vast sums, and 
whenever one of them fell ill he had a 
thousand ardent admirers praying for his 
early demise. The custom once estab- 
lished, British conservatism kept it alive, 
and that thrifty spirit that British conserva- 
tism so often sees when it looks in the 
mirror, turned it to immediate account. 
Nowadays, anyone whose finances would 
be affected by the depression following the 
king’s death, insures the king’s life. 
Thanks to this custom, Edward VII is the 
most heavily insured man alive. His in- 
surance shows the largest amount carried 
by any private citizen,—Rodman Wana- 
maker’s two million dollar endowment 
policy in the Mutual Life,—into the indus- 
trial insurance class. 
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Similarly, in England you may insure the 
life of anyone in whom you have an ‘‘in- 
surable interest,’’—by whose death you 
would suffer. 


THE CZAR AS A RISK 


The Czar has been the most active re- 
cent risk in English companies. Up toa 
week before last Christmas the rate on his 
life was five per cent. per annum. On 
December 29, holders of Russian bonds, 
who insured him with Lloyd’s for some 
tens of thousands of pounds, had to pay 
fifteen per cent. for a policy running only 
ten months. After the assassination of 
Grand Duke Sergius and the Terrorist 
threat to wipe out the imperial family, 
the Czar suddenly retired from activity 
as an insurance risk. Nobody wanted 
him at the price the underwriters placed 
on his life. 

Outside the insuring of sovereigns, ‘‘ old 
line’’ life insurance has few peculiarities. 
Its calculation of chances is a proverb for 
accuracy, and its covering of risk a finan- 
cial wonder, even in the Land of Ten 
Figures. One company claims six million 
p-..cv-holders ; more than the Democratic 
party has voters. Another has one billion, 
nine hundred and twenty-five millions 
of insurance in force, an interest bear- 
ing liability more than twice that of the 
nation. 

But not all life insurance is ‘‘ old line.’’ 
While no company will accept at regular 
rates a man who does not come up toa 
certain physical standard, one of the largest 
New York companies makes special pro- 
vision for ‘‘sub-standard’’ risks. As a 
safeguard it has kept the capital and profits 
of its ‘‘standard’’ and ‘‘sub-standard ’’ 
lines separate, making them practically two 
companies, but its reports show that the 
“ sub-standard ” is as profitable and prac- 
tically as safe as the ‘‘standard’’ line. 
Not because the company is without com- 
petition in ‘‘ sub-standard ’’ insurance and 
may impose what rates it pleases—as a 
matter of fact ‘‘ sub-standard ’’ insurance is 
becoming more and more common—but on 
the contrary, because it has calculated its 
premiums almost as accurately and thor- 
oughly for ‘* sub-standard ’’ as for ‘‘ stand- 
ard’? risks. 

That’s an extraordinary feat, if you take 
into account that the company insures men 
exposed to almost every conceivable dan- 
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ger. For every occupation, every place 
of residence, every permanent condition 
which may lead to the untimely taking 
off of its policy-holders, it has had to 
work out separate and exhaustive mortality 
tables. 

‘¢ We have no figures for animal trainers 
or aeronauts,’’ the secretary of the com- 
pany regretfully told me, ‘‘ becauce animal 
trainers don’t insure their lives, and there 
are too few aeronauts to furnish a basis for 
calculation.’’ 

The method of insuring high risks is in- 
geniously just. The premium is not raised 
to correspond with the hazard; the policy 
is issued at ‘‘ standard ” rates and saddled 
with a ‘‘ diminishing lien ” of two to nine- 
tenths its value. A man who flirts most 
outrageously with death has a ‘‘ nine-tenths 
lien ” placed on his policy. After paying 
his first premium he is entitled to only 
one-tenth of the policy. After his second 
to one-fifth, and cannot receive it in full 
till all his premiums are paid. The pol- 
icies are ‘usually in the endowment form, 
and are paid as soon as their whole value 
is receivable. A man who is nearly a 
“ standard ” risk and is subjected to only 
a ‘*two-tenths lien,’ may receive eighty 
per cent. of his policy after his first pay- 
ment, eighty-two per cent. after the sec- 
ond, and so on. 


ANYWHERE BUT PANAMA 


Under a high enough lien you may 
insure your life in any country but one. 
The one excepted country is our new ally, 
the Republic of Panama. No premium 
can be made exorbitant enough to ex- 
press a white man’s chances of occupy- 
ing permanently six feet of that interest- 
ing region. 

But you can find your way easily enough 
into the ‘‘sub-standard’’ risks without 
leaving home and without doing anything 
startling even at home. Actors, for exam- 
ple, are slightly ‘‘sub-standard’’ risks, 
irregular and improvident living, ups and 
downs of fortune, constant travel, and, 
frequently, devotion to stimulants, shorten 
their lives. Policemen, exposed to vio- 
lence, and railroad brakemen, to accident, 
are worse risks. But violence and acci- 
dent, ‘‘ battle, murder and sudden death, ” 
no longer cut a great figure in the mor- 
tality tables. The ‘‘sub-standard’’ com- 
putations proclaim unmistakably that the 
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two great causes of death among us, re- 
spectively direct and indirect, are pulmonary 
tuberculosis and alcohol. Band players 
pay high for insurance because they are 
liable to lung troubles. Professional ath- 
letes, despite their strength, are very bad 
risks. Sooner or later consumption gets 
them. Lead and mercury workers, ex- 
posed to cumulative poisons, are seldom 
more risky. Workers in powder mills and 
high-explosive factories, are, of course, 
very hazardous risks, yet miners are still 
more so, not because they are more ex- 
posed to disaster, but because they escape 
disaster only to fall prey to the ‘‘ great 
white plague.’’ ‘The worst of all risks, the 
invariable ‘‘nine-tenths len’’ men, are 
potters and _ glass-blowers, stone-cutters, 
terra cotta workers, and men in similar 
occupations, in which tuberculosis is 
not a possibility, but a mere matter of 
time. 

Prize fighters are much worse hazards 
than other athletes: when they are not in- 
viting consumption they are usually inviting 
delirium tremens. And saloon-keepers, 
bartenders, waiters in cafés, men who 
breathe a continual atmosphere of alcohol, 
often set almost as good a pace along the 
primrose way to the everlasting bonfire as 
the glass-blowers themselves. 

There is an amusing contrast to these 
revelations of the private history of the 
Demon Run, in the legend of the inception 
of fraternal insurance. In the eighteenth 
century alcohol was thought necessary to 
health, if not to life, and insurancé compa- 
nies would rather accept a dozen drunkards 
than atotal abstainer. One enterprising tee- 
totaler organized a dozen of his unfortunate 
fellows into a lodge and mutual insurance 
body. 

In size, and in consequent ability to 
catch the public eye and furnish scare 
heads for real or alleged exposures, fire 
insurance companies cannot compete with 
life insurance concerns. During the past six 
years the total annual fire loss in the country 
has fallen as low as one hundred and forty- 
five millions of dollars, and last year, in- 
cluding the forty-two million dollar Balti- 
more fire, it is estimated by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters not to have 
exceeded a quarter of a billion. Some sev- 
enty per cent. of these losses were covered 
by insurance. While these sums may seem 
large to the humble citizen who can reckon 
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his wealth in five or six figures, a life un- 
derwriter would smile at them. 
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ESTIMATING FIRE RISK 


But the computation of risk in fire in- 
surance makes that in life insurance look 
primitive. The life underwriter merely 
computes with great accuracy the probabil- 
ities for certain classes of risk. The fire 
underwriter computes each risk on its own 
merits, according to a most intricate sys- 
tem of rules. If you burn tallow candles 
instead of wax, so much the higher your 
premium; if you substitute Persian rugs for 
your Axminister carpets, so much the 
lower. One company has two hundred 
and thirty specifications for stored textiles 
alone. Rates vary all the way from six 
cents per one hundred dollars on modern 
fireproof dwellings and seven on the best 
fireproof office buildings, to prohibitive 
premiums of ten per cent. and more. 

It is not so long since a gentleman who 
kept a valuable collection of antiques and 
some fine paintings in a quaint, old, down- 
town apartment, was caught on the wrong 
side of the stock market. To economize 
he moved into much more expensive quar- 
ters in a new apartment house. The dif- 
ference in his insurance rates paid not only 
the additional rent but a fair share of the 
butcher’s bills. 

In the office of nearly every fire under- 
writer in New York stands a card cabinet 
of moderate size. Every card in that cab- 
inet contains a minute description of a 
building, its specifications, construction 


and materials, and there is a card for every 


house in New York city. The New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters has men 
watching every building under construc- 
tion in its jurisdiction. It knows, when 
the Building Department may not know 
or may choose to ignore, every violation 
of the building laws, every inch of scamped 
construction, every ounce of shoddy mate- 
rial that goes into any structure in New 
York. And it makes its knowledge tell in 
its rates. When the district attorney wants 
to learn what theaters have failed to profit 
by the lesson of the Iroquois disaster, he 
has only to learn from the Board of Un- 
derwriters which ones pay the exorbitant 
premiums. 

But the chief value of the catalogue to 
the underwriter is that it shows, not the 
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condition of a building insured or to be 
insured, but that of the buildings about it. 
He always inspects your house before in- 
suring it, but he can’t intrude on all your 
neighbors. Yet your house is not much 
more likely to take fire from an inter- 
nal cause than from a fire in the next 
house. This is what the underwriter calls 
the ‘‘conflagration risk.”’ 

Apart from the greater moral hazard in 
fire insurance, it is practically the confla- 
gration risk alone that makes it weaker and 
less profitable than life insurance. The 
conservative underwriter meets this risk in 
three ways. In the first place he scatters 
his policies, taking only a limited number 
in one city or one section of a city. Failure 
to do this caused the collapse a year ago 
last March. 

In the second place, the conservative 
underwriter proportions his premium to 
the location, as well as the construction, of 
a building. He can sketch you a confla- 
gration chart of New York, for instance, 


that would look like a contour map, with 


shading for risk instead of for altitude. 
Among the granite cliffs and canyons of 
Broad Street and lower Broadway, along 
upper Fifth Avenue and Riverside Drive, 
where Andrew Carnegie and Charles M. 
Schwab and Bishop Potter can afford to 
have lawns about their mansions, the 
shading would be very light. Along the 
East River below Brooklyn Bridge, the 
‘‘danger zone’’ of the chemical ware- 
houses; through the narrow, winding 
Minettas, where the tumble-down little 
brick houses of old Greenwich Village still 
balance themselves ; in parts of the Bronx, 
where in winter the hydrants freeze and 
the engines are overturned in the snow- 
drifts, while row after row of frame build- 
ings invite the flames; here the shading 
would be very heavy. 

In the third place, despite these pre- 
cautions, the conservative company lays 
aside a large share of its earnings as sur- 
plus, simply to provide against conflagra- 
tions, Fifty per cent. of the premium you 
pay represents conflagration risk and noth- 
ing else. 

These two, fire and life insurance, are 
the strongholds of modern insurance sci- 
ence. They bring the computation of 
chances and the covering of risk to approx- 
imate perfection. Their weakest point is 
an element of uncertainty quite unaffected 
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by mathematics or volume of business, the 
temptation to fraud. 


THE MORAL HAZARD 


The subtler branch of the science, which 
deals with the moral hazard, is a combina- 
tion of theoretic common sense and prac- 
tical psychology. Common sense dictates 
the avoidance of lines of insurance that are 
easily defrauded, such as our old friend 
ransom insurance. But the line has not 
been discovered that cannot be defrauded, 
with more or less trouble and danger. 
Common sense goes on to provide specific 
safeguards against probable frauds. Most 
life insurance companies will not settle a 
suicide’s policy unless he has paid a cer- 
tain number of premiums. They take 
pains to establish your identity, so that 
you cannot work the hoary game of taking 
a physical examination under the name of 
a consumptive at the point of death. To 
prevent just such frauds the underwriter 
makes it a point to insure nothing,—a 
house, an arm, a life,—to what he consid- 
ers its full value tothe owner. A man out 
of work can get no accident insurance: you 
never can tell for how little he may become 
willing to damage his anatomy. One com- 
pany does not care to write health insur- 
ance even for retired capitalists, on the 
ground that any man whose income is not 
earned by the sweat of his brow is liable to 
think himself sick and entitled to support 
from the company, long after he has dis- 
charged ‘his trained nurse. 

But these common sense preventives 
have their evident limits, beyond which the 
underwriter must fall back on his practical 
psychology. Honest policy-holders are 
the only certain safeguard against fraud. 
The stability and standing of a company 
may be judged by its standard of honor, 
and high enough standard of honor may 
make other precautions against fraud almost 
superfluous. One of the strongest life in- 
surance companies has no suicide clause in 
its policies. Insure with it to-day, kill 
yourself to-morrow, and your estate will 
receive the company’s check next week. 
But if you’re actor enough to get insurance 
from that company with intent to kill your- 
self for it, you'll find the stage a more 
profitable occupation than suicide. 

The man who passes final judgment on 
prospective policy-holders in any line, — 
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the moral actuary,—for a high-class com- 
pany, is chosen with the greatest care. He 
is usually a most interesting and admirable 
` person. Ethics and insight, shrewdness 
and sympathy, are part of his stock in 
trade. He is paid to combine the patient 
thoroughness of a judge, the quick intuition 
of a woman, and the aggressive integrity 
of an honest American. 

On the other hand, many writers of 
burglar insurance and similar lines refuse 
to accept women, even wealthy women, on 
the ground that they are less scrupulous in 
financial matters than men. 

Of the other side of the moral hazard, 
the successful frauds, the best annals will 
never be known. Every company pays 
annually large numbers of claims that it is 
morally certain are fraudulent, but which 
cannot be proved so in the eyes of the law. 
So many frauds have leaked out, though, 
that the most striking of them alone have 
furnished material for several books,—a 
very Newgate calendar of modern insurance. 
‘¢ Insurance,’’ says the latest chronicler of 
its frauds, ‘‘ has made barratry a trade, 
arson a business, and murder a fine art.”’ 


SOME CLEVER SWINDLES 


No murder fraud has been recorded 
more horrible or more intricate than the 
Holmes murders, a few years ago, which 
most of the readers of this magazine can 
recall for themselves. The best of the ap- 
parent drowning frauds was nearly carried 
through in the last decade by a Boston 
merchant. He had lost money in his busi- 
ness, run into debt, tried to save his bacon 
by forgery, and found himself between the 
police and the deep sea, with nothing left 
but a pack of howling creditors and a big 
life insurance policy. He chose the deep 
sea, took passage on a Fall River boat, 
locked himself into his state room and was 
never seen to come out. When he was 
missed his handbag and all the clothes he 
had worn the night before were found in 
his state room. 

The company that had insured him pre- 
pared to pay the policy to his widow, but 
his cruel creditors smelt the far, faint odor 
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of amouse. They threw a lot of detect- 
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ives on his trail and caught him at San 


Francisco, embarking for Sidney, N. S. W. 
In the Fall River boat’s state room he had 
merely put on a complete change of clo- 
thing, shaved a heavy beard and moustache, 
and came out completely unreckonizable. 

An interesting variation of the apparent 
drowning theme was the case of John H. 
Sargent, of Pecatonica, Ill., who went to a’ 
town in another State with a widow from 
his own village, was married to her there 
one morning, took out life insurance in her 
favor the same afternoon, was drowned a 
few months later while skating near Peca- 
tonica, and was finally proved by the in- 
surance company never to have existed at 
all! He had been cleverly impersonated 
by several conspirators to defraud the com- 
pany. 

But the most amusing insurance fraud 
on record is one of the oldest. It dates 
back to 1730 and thereabouts, when it was 
worked three times by a young woman 
with an extraordinary power of simulating 
death, and an elderly man who passed for 
her uncle. Twice, in different parts of 
England, she insured her life in her 
uncle’s favor, went into convulsions and, 
to all appearances, died. The third time 
the game was played with an ingenious 
variation. The uncle went to a life insur- 
ance company, explained that he was in 
financial straits, and wished to borrow 
money on his niece’s estate. To compen- 
sate for such a loan he would have to in- 
sure her life for its value, but could not 
afford to have this insurance become 
known, as it would expose his financial 
condition and ruin his credit. The com- 
pany therefore agreed to write the insur- 
ance under a bond of secrecy. As usual, 
the young woman went into convulsions 
and died. Before her funeral she lay in 
state for all the world to see. Her uncle 
was prostrated. He did not try to collect 
the insurance for some months, and when 
he did, the company paid him in full with 
expressions of real sympathy. So did nine 
other companies which he had silenced by 
the same ruse, and he joined his niece on 
the continent with a very impressive fortune. 


In another issue Mr. Helburn will discuss the various kinds of insurance that are practiced at Lloyd's. 
Besides this,a complete and reliable article on life insurance as an investment for salaried men is now in 


course of preparation. 


STATE GOVERNORS AND PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


Their Letters on House Bill 18469 


; N the May number of this 

LA Magazine we offered to 
3 send to every one of our 
readers who believes in the 
Za fight which we are making 
. > in behalf of the gradual, 
aeaeyae adoption of the Block System 
by American railroads, a copy of the bill 
advocating this reform, introduced under 
the auspices of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and endorsed by President 
Roosevelt, as well as a letter signed in 
blank, strongly advocating the passage of 
the bill. Our object was to make our 
readers examine the bill, sign the letter and 
forward it direct to their Congressman. 

At this writing the May magazine has 
been published but five days and we 
have requests for more than five hun- 
dred of these blank letters. This is but 
a beginning. Right through the summer 
the letters must go pouring in. House 
Bill No. 18469 has been sleeping soundly, 
but Congressmen are impressionable peo- 
ple. Ten thousand letters will resurrect 
it. One hundred thousand will make it 
law. You are the jury and the case of 
the railroads is in your hands. Will you 
stop collisions on American railroads, or will 
you be content to go on reading in the news- 
papers the story of each miserable wreck ? 

To demonstrate in brief compass to 
our readers how strong the tide is setting 
toward reform, we wrote to a number of 
the chief executives of the States of the 
Union, asking them how they stood upon 
this simple thesis: Shall the Government 
compel the railroads to protect their pas- 
sengers by the gradual adoption of the 
Block System? We have not space for 
many answers. Here are a few, and they 
are significant:— 


Governor Hoch of Kansas writes: 


‘¢ The loss of life in this country in rail- 
road accidents is alarming and horrifying. 
It isa misnomer to call much of this hu- 
man slaughter the result of accidents, and 


it is often very unjust to charge it to care- 
lessness of employees, as is generally done. 
The fact is, railroad employees are gener- 
ally overworked in this country, and the 
wonder is, not that so many accidents 
occur, but that more do not occur. 

‘¢ Labor laws should be more generous 
to railroad employees and more vigorously 
enforced. But among the reforms for the 
protection of the traveling public perhaps 
ne one thing is more important than the 
general adoption of the Block System. If 
this system were in operation on all the 
lines of railroad in this country, the mor- 
tality from railroad wrecks would be im- 
mensely decreased. Of course, the com- 
pulsory adoption of this system involves a 
large expenditure of money, but when 
human life is involved, monetary condi- 
tions should have but little weight, and 
certainly should not control.’’ 


The Governor of Oregon says: 


‘“ I heartily approve of the fight which 
your magazine has been making for the 
passage of a federal law requiring the 
gradual adoption of the Block System on 
American railroads. 

“It is my opinion that the time has 
come when nothing short of a strong fed- 
eral law upon this subject will have the 
effect to put a stop to the carelessness of 
railroads in the conduct of their passenger 
business. The establishment of this sys- 
tem would necessarily have the effect of 
greatly reducing the number of railroad 
accidents in the United States. From 
the latest statistical report I have of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, it 
appears that during the year 1402, two 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-nine 
employees of railroad companies in the 
United States were killed, while fifty thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-four were 
injured. During the same year, three 
hundred and forty-five passengers were 
killed and six thousand six hundred and 
eighty-three injured, whilst the total num- 


Send to us for copy of the bill for protection of the traveling 
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ber of all persons killed was eight thousand 
five hundred, and eighty-eight and sixty- 
four thousand six hundred and sixty-two 
injured. This makes a frightful showing 
and can only be accounted for by the fail- 
ure of transportation companies to properly 
safeguard the lives and limbs of employees 
and the traveling public. 

‘t Some of the better managed roads are 
voluntarily adopting the Block System, the 
better to guard against accident, but there 
are others that are not doing anything at 
all in this direction, and it is safe to say 
never will, unless compelled to do so by a 
most stringent federal statute. The sooner 
the Congress of the United States carries 
out the recommendations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in this regard the 
sooner will be saved from sacrifice innu- 
merable lives of those who are compelled 
to travel and faithful employees who are 
forced to work for their daily bread using 
such antiquated appliances as the transpor- 
tation companies see fit to adopt.’’ 


Governor Higgins speaks for New York: 


‘¢T am in hearty accord with all legisla- 
tion in the interest of the public safety, 
both of railroad employees and of travel- 
ing public. I heartily concur in the recom- 
mendation of President Roosevelt in his 
annual message to Congress on the subject 
of the Block Signal System.”’ 


Governor Hantly of Indiana writes: 


«I am in favor of such a law, and will 
be glad to contribute my mite to the crea- 
tion and crystallizing of such public senti- 
ment as will compel its enactment.’’ 


Governor Deneen speaks for Illinois: 


«I acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
March 28th, in reference to the adoption 
of a Block System on American railroads. 
In reply I have to say that I am in favor 
of the establishment of such asystem. The 
representative sent by the State of Illinois 
to the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners, held at Birmingham, 
Alabama, in 1904, joined with the com- 
missioners from the other States repre- 
sented in urging the adoption by our rail- 
roads of a Block System and recommended 
the passage of the bill proposed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission providing 
for its gradual instalment. With the views 
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of the commissioners from Illinois and the 
other States, as expressed in the report of 
the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners, I am in hearty accord and hope 
that their recommendations may be effect- 
ual in aiding to secure the necessary legis- 
lation.’’ 


This from Governor Goodling of Idaho: 


«I have complete sympathy with the 
avowed intention of President Roosevelt 
in favoring the block system, that the 
operation of the railway systems may be 
attended by fewer accidents and casualities 
than in the past.” 


Governor Dawson of West Virginia: 


«I have received your letter of March 
31st, in which you say that your Magazine 
has been making an earnest fight for the 
passage of a federal law requiring the 
gradual adoption of the Block System on 
American railroads. 

‘¢Your effort is commendable and should 
receive the hearty support of the traveling 
public. Considering the very large num- 
ber of persons killed and injured by acci- 
dents on American railroads within the 
past year or two, and considering the 
further fact that nearly everyone of these 
accidents could have been prevented, cer- 
tainly any means that will: reduce this 
annual slaughter should be adopted. One 
should think that the self-interest of rail- 
roads would induce them to put into opera- 
tion as speedily as possible the Block Sys- 
tem, or something better if there be any- 
thing better.” i 


And so it goes. ‘These are men too 
close to the people to be misled on ques- 
tions in which the people are terribly in 
earnest. 

In every good fight, lines are sharply 
drawn. Are you for the Block System or 
against it? Will you damn it with faint 
praise as do certain newspaper critics with 
an axe to grind and a pass to pay for? 
Will you make the railroad protect the 
public, or will you ‘‘respect private prop- 
erty,” as the cant phrase goes and wait till 
doomsday for the perfect railroad in 
Kingdom Come? 

Stand up and be counted. 


ELLERY SEDGWICK. 


public and for the letter endorsing it, which needs your signature. 


MARGINALIA 


MISS FLUTTERLY ON ART 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


WITH DRAWINGS BY TOM MILLS 


WAS looking at an exhibi- 

tion of oil painting at a 
) club the other day when 
a tall, graceful form en- 
tered the room, and I recog- 
nized ‘‘little’’ Miss Flutter- 
ly, whom I had not seen in 
a week of Sundays. 

She was in the full bloom of health and, as 
always, I was glad to see her. She, in her 
turn, seemed to be equally glad to meet me, 
and we fell easily and naturally into conver- 
sation—with subjects all around us. 

‘“ Don’t you adore pictures ?’’ said she. 
‘‘I do. I fairly dote on them. I tell mother 
if father only knew as much about art as I do 
we'd invest in pictures instead of real estate, 
and in about ten years our property would 
ħave increased—tenfold in value. 

“I was talking with a French artist the 
other day, one of the judges at the St. Louis 
Exposition—charming man I met at a tea— 
and he wold me that, in landscape, American 
artists had no superiors. 

‘Doesn't it seem strange to think so? 
Although I’ve always felt it would be so. We 
are so clever. I tell mother that the time is 
coming when American composers will write 
such beautiful music that they will only use 
Beethoven at cheap prayer meetings. Its 
our destiny. I suppose it’s the same way 
with books. A young writer I met the other 
day—he's made a fortune out of a book ina 
year, and he drives a coach-and-four some- 
where in Massachusetts, and he’s literary 
to his finger tips. Can’t think of his name 
to save me—he was saying that he really felt 
sorry for Thackeray and Dickens and Henry 
Eliot—no, I mean George Eliot. I always 
mix her up with Henry Esmond—he writes 
plays, doesn’t he ?—or did Dickens write 
him? I get hopelessly muddled over names 
always. Anyway he said that all those old- 
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fashioned autnors were mercifully taken away 
because, he says, if they had lived till now, 
and had seen the way the Americans were 
showing them how to do it, they would have 
been horribly mortified. He told me—in 
confidence, of course—that he had made 
more money in the first six months of the 
sale of his ‘Prince of Pifflomania’ than 
Dickens had in the first six years of his work. 
Oh, it’s just in the blood of Americans to 
make money. Now look at that picture 
there marked three hundred dollars. I don’t 
suppose it took the artist over a couple of 
days to do it. I think artists must have a 
perfect roseate cinch, as brother Tom says. 
All they do is to take a walk in the woods 
and then come in and paint what they re- 
member, or else make it up, and then all 
they have to do is to sell it for three or four 
hundred dollars and live on the money until 
it's gone. 

‘Isn't that a perfectly beautiful thing— 
that noonday with the sheep in a pasture? 
Reminds me of Italy. I wonder if it isn’t 
Italy. Let's see. ‘Moonlight in a Rocky 
Field, Rhode Island.’ What odd titles they 
do give their pictures. But it’s lovely just 
the same. 

‘‘Now, but to go back to literature. I 
know a young man who had studied for the 
real estate business because there was somuch 
to be made there, you know, and he needed 
the money. But he had a friend in the pub- 
lishing business who told him that if he 
wanted to make money without trying he'd 
better write a big success. I haven't seen 
him for several months, but I wouldn’t be a 
bit surprised to see his book advertised on 
the ash barrels, because when he goes in for 
anything he’s awfully enthusiastic and he 
knows life way down to the ground. 

‘« Oh, I think there's nothing like art. I 
sometimes tell father I wish he'd let me sup- 
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“T simply dote on pictures.” 


port myself doing something artistic, com- 
posing or writing or painting. It gives one 
so much leisure, and they say that when a 
literary man has made a real artistic suc- 
cess, and the money is just rolling in, he can 
enter any kind of society. 

‘“ Isn't that a lovely thing—those newsboys 
playing craps? How beautifully clean their 
faces are. I can tell his work a mile off. 


Brother Tom says he’s very individual and 
that he’s an idealist because newsboys in real 
life don’t have clean faces. I love ideal 
pictures like that. 

‘« And there are more cows. I should 
think the painters would wish there were 
other animals in the pastures beside sheep 
and cows. Brother Tom says they wouldn’t 
sell their pictures if they put other animals 
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in. He says that there was a painter painted 
a herd of lions in an ordinary New England 
pasture. It must have been wierd but he 
couldn't sell it, although it was full of imagi- 
nation. I really think that a great many of 
these picture buyers don’t have any imagina- 
tion themselves and so they can’t see it in 
the pictures. I’ve been told that some of 
those great collectors don’t know good pic- 
tures themselves but trust entirely to the 
judgment of others. Doesn't that seem queer ? 
Now if I were buying pictures I would trust 
my own judgment absolutely. I know what 
I like and I'd just buy it if I thought it was 
likely to increase in value for I simply dote 
on pictures. 

“Isn't that a lovely thing, that ‘Asleep 
at her Knitting?’ So full of sentiment. I 
think grandmothers in pictures are too sweet 
for any use. I've always wished I had some 
grandmothers but both of mine died ages he- 
fore mother was born so of course I never saw 
them. I think that an artist who can paint 
a grandmother so that you know she isa 
grandmother must have some good in him. 
You know they say artists are so dissipated 
but they say wine mellows a man and I sup- 
pose it's when they are real mellow that they 
go and paint grandmothers. I should think 


it would tire the dear old things awfully to sit 
that way for hours and hours while they are 
being painted. 


“T blurted out, ‘I love you,’ and he smiled 
and said, ‘Dee lighted.’”’ 
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‘Now, do you know, there’s a picture that 
I don’t like, those two women sitting at that 
marble table. Don’t you see—over there ? 
They’re reflected in the marble. They're 
awfully swagger and I like the colors he’s 
used but I wish he’d used the same colors to 
paint something I'd have liked better. 

«‘Aren’t you sorry for the czar? That pic- 
ture of that little old woman reminds me of 
him. Something in the pallid complexion, 
I think. The comic papers do make such fun 
of him and he has such tremendous power as 
a ruler and no chance to use it at all because 
of his uncles. It must be awful to be so 
powerful and to have the power turned off. 

‘“ Do you know, I believe that if Roosevelt 
was Czar of Russia and those dreadful uncles 
told him what he must do he'd just send 
them all to Siberia and do what he wanted. 
Hasn’t he turned out perfectly splendidly ? I 
just knew he would. Brother Tom says he'd 
better make Hay while the sun shines. Tom’s 
always joking. But isn’t Hay splendid? 
And Tom voted for Parker too, and he was 
awfully sorry he had when he found he was 
buried so deep. He says he'd like to dislike 
Roosevelt but he won't let him. I think 
there are lot s of people that way. 

‘« You know I met Roosevelt last winter. 
Mother and I went up to Washington and we 
went to a reception at the White House and 
I wondered all the way up to him what I 
would say. I wanted to say something nice 
and at last I was presented and before I 
thought I just blurted out, ‘I love you’ and 
he smiled and showed his beautiful teeth and 
said ‘ Dee-lighted,’ just the way they says he 
does. And I’m sure he meant every word 
because he is so sincere. 

‘‘Oh, isn’t that too sweet for any use? 
What is it, a monkey or a dog. Oh, it's a 
dog with a lump of sugar on his nose, And 
look at that lovely Madonna. They say that’s 
the painter's wife; it's a lovely compliment. 
She must be awfully sweet tempered. Just 
fancy having nothing to do but sit around 
and be painted by your husband. I saw one 
of her as a fishwife and she had just the same 
expression she had in this one. He’s splendid 
on expression. Hasn’t he got a funny name ? 
You know I've met him. We were down at 
Provincetown last summer and he was visiting 
one of the artists that live there. 

«He would go out and gaze at the sea for 
hours and then he would go in and paint his 
wife. Tom said that was why he always puts 
waves in her hair. He sent that to some maga- 
zine but they wouldn't take it. I don’t suppose 
the editor ever saw it—I mean looked at it. 

‘Dear me, it’s five o'clock. I've got to 
go and drink tea at Sally McLane’s. 
Mother'll be awfully glad to hear I met you 
and I'll tell her all you’ ve said. Good-by.”’ 


I 


HYLLIS, from her latticed casement, 
Where the climbing roses twine, 
Plucked a dewy bud one morning, 
Dropped it from her hand to mine. 
Butterflies and blooming flowers 
Helped to make the window gay, 
Fitting background for the picture— 
Phyllis in her negligée. 


UST a glimpse of frills and ribbons; 
Just the memory of a face 
Framed about in buds and roses, 
And a cloud of misty lace. 

Laughing eyes, still dark from slumber, 
Soft, red lips, where dimples play; 
Round, white arm, —hair in disorder, — 

Phyllis in her negligée. 


T the high desk in the city, 
Where I earn my daily bread, 
On the margin of the blotter 
There are sketches of a head. 
Bending o'er the office ledger 
Double entries fade away, 
And instead, all framed in roses, — 
Phyllis in her negligée. 
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FOUR PERMANENT BOOKS 


‘AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW D. WuiTE.”’ 
CHOLAR, educator, author, traveler, 
S statesman, excellent citizen; we only 
hope that Mr. White looks back upon 
his career with half the satisfaction which his 
fellow Americans take in reviewing it. Like 
every man of liberal education, Mr. White’s 
interests have been as broad as his oppor- 
tunities, but the main current of his life has 
run in two channels: education and politics. 
The founding of Cornell is of course the 
central achievement of his career. 

The most engaging portions of Mr. 
White's story to the less serious reader are 
undoubtedly the chapters of his diplomatic 
experiences. His career brought him into 
pone relations with the most salient 

gures in recent American and European 
history, and his recollections frame a whole 
gallery of admirably executed portraits. 

But if there is one thing more than another 
that will strike the contemplative reader as 
he finishes these pleasant volumes, it is the 
exceeding satisfaction of a life well lived. 
Mr. White furnishes a conspicuous instance 
of the great man coming readily to his own. 
His life has been about as happy as mortal 
lives are. Success has followed the work 
and appreciation has followed success. It 
is said that misfortune is the great educator. 
Mr. White was taught in the school of happi- 
ness and has graduated from it an optimist. 
(The Century Co.) 


oa FREEDOM OF Lire,” by Annie Payson 
all. 
EARS ago, a remarkable little book, 
Y ‘Power Through Repose,” brought to 
the writer of this review a new sense 
of restfulness, both at work and away from 
it. He asked Miss Call to write a book for 
the readers of LEsLIE’s MONTHLY, explaining 
her gospel without preaching it. ‘The 
Freedom of Life,” which has appeared 
scrially in this Magazine, is the result. The 
essence of Miss Call’s creed lies in this: 
There is not too much strength in the world 
to accomplish the work given us to do. Our 
hurried, worried, nervous method of doing 
things prevents our doing them well and 
spoils life in the bargain. There is a “lazy” 
way of doing things which leads straight to 
accomplishment. “‘Concentration’’ does not 
mean straining every nerve and muscle to- 
ward our work—it means dropping every- 
thing that interferes. Think what such or- 
derly living would do for us. No more 
strain and tension to the snapping point. 
No more of the infinite trouble summed 
up in the formula ‘nervous prostration.” 
This doctrine of non-resistance, as the 
author calls it, of refusing to fight against 
things ‘‘which seem evil or painful to our 
natural love of self,” must rest on a more 
essential law even than unselfishness. It 
must rest upon righteousness, the basic law 
of life. 
There is truth in the book, much truth, 
and it contributes its part to that perfect 
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truth which shall eventually set us free. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 


“HISTORY OF THE STANDARD OIL Company,” 
by Ida M. Tarbell. 

LTHOUGH Miss Tarbell’s work is a his- 
tory in the best sense of the word, its 
interest is chiefly economic and social. 

What distinguishes it from economic treat- 
ment of the trust problem is the recognition 
of humanity as an essential factor. cono- 
mists ask of a trust: is there a saving of 
labor, time or material—a saving that can 
be measured or valued? Miss Tarbell asks 
the same question and answers it affirma- 
tively; she also shows who gets the savings. 
But she inquires further: is such saving pur- 
chased by loss of human opportunity, human 
feeling, human ideals? Yes. Then is it 
worth the cost? 

In telling her ia story, Miss Tarbell 
is always just to Mr. Rockefeller and 
his associates. She does not attack the 
idea of combination or complete con- 
trol. She does not object to Standard 
Oil methods of gaining control, even com- 

etition of the utmost rigor, so long as they 
kopi within the accepted rules of competitive 
business. But when they did not play the 
game of business as it is conducted by honest 
men, when they tightened their control by 
unfair and illegal methods, she lets the story 
carry its shame. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


“JAPAN: AN INTERPRETATION,” by Lafcadio 
Hearn. 
O appreciate Mr. Hearn’s admirable in- 
T terpretation of Japan one must give 
up preconceived theories about the 
development of modern nations and of in- 
dividuals. The difficult thing for a Western 
mind to grasp is the truth that iu Jo pan the 
individual counts for nothing. is happi- 
ness and welfare are not considered beside 
that of the family, the clan or the nation. 
Such a condition is due to the Japanese re- 
ligion. To understand thoroughly the re- 
ligion of Japan is to understand its govern- 
ment, its society and all things Japanese. 
“There is no distinction between religion and 
ethics, nor between ethics and custom.” 
Rooted firmly in ancient ancestor worship, 
modified somewhat by the introduction of 
Buddhism, but not essentially altered by it, 
this religion has developed numberless cus- 
toms by which the individual is absolutely 
bound and rigidly guided. In the shape of 
custom enforced by the whole community, it 
exercises over the individual a tyranny not 
only of conduct but of very Toue and 
feeling, so that it can be said with thorough 
accuracy that in Japan the community makes 
and moulds the individual in all that he is. 
At a time when men are questioning more 
loudly the truth of that gospel of the indi- 
vidual which is the basis of our Western civi- 
lization, this splendid study of a development 
absolutely contrary to ours is immensely val- 
uable. (The Macmillan Co.) 


Annie Payson Call 


Through her writings, Miss Call, the author of “The Freedom of Life,” 
* Power Through Repose” and “Every Day Living,” a new series which 
began in the June issue, is helping to bring content and power into thousands 
of lives which from overstraining were previously ineffective and unhappy. 


See “The Break in the Brownies.’ 


Drawn by Lynn Bogue Hunt. 


“ Behind you, man. Look behind you!” 
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THE BREAK IN 
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THE BROWNIES 


By Harvey J. O’lliggins 


AUTHOR OF “OTHE SMOKE-EATERS,” 


RTC, 


WITH DRAWINGS BY LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


ak SRY ALLE telephone call from fire 
AN headquarters to the Man- 
lattan had reported merely 
⁄ that there was a blaze on 


one of the Baltic-American 

freighters at a pier on the 
Jersey shore. It was the fire-boat’s duty 
in such circumstances to protect the New 
York water front from any burning ship- 
ping that might drift down the river, and 
Captain Keighley had ordered out the 
Manhattan in four words. The crew had 
taken their places with an easy alertness 
and no confusion, though they had moved 
under the eye of the chief of department, 
who had been closeted with Captain 
Keighley when the call rang in. The 
chief had followed them aboard. The lines 
had been cast off, Keighley had nodded 
an order to Lieutenant Moore, and the 
boat had drawn out. into the stream with 
as little show of haste as a fast express 
pulling out from the station platform on the 
tick of the appointed second. 
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Now she was tooling up the river in the 
sullen glow of a November sunset, with 
the sky smouldering dully over the Jersey 
shore and with New York piled up to face 
it, a Gibraltar of brick and stone, twink- 
ling with its lighted windows and gay with 
the blown plumes of steam from its roofs. 
The first soft floc-ice from the upper Hud- 
son broke against her bows slushily and 
flapped along her sides with a noise like 
the sound of a swinging rope. A north 
wind hummed in the guys of her smoke- 
stack. Captain Keighley and the chief, 
standing forward with their backs to the 
Wheelhouse, their chins sunken in their 
collars, were bent against the rush of air 
like a pair of old and deaf cronies, their 
hands behind them, their heads together 
as they talked. 

The chief had just been returned to his 
place as the head of the department by 
a court decision that had reinstated him 
in spite of the fire commissioner and 
the ‘‘ benevolent association °’ of ‘‘ Brown- 
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ies,’ who had peen responsible for his 
dismissal. He knew that Captain Keigh- 
ley had been the intended victim of another 
conspiracy of these same ‘‘ Brownies’’ and 
that the conspiracy had failed. He was 
trying to get Keighley to talk of the affair. 

But Keighley had beaten out the con- 
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when I got him broke. 
little trouble fer me—off an’ on.” 
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An’ they made a 


« He was a ‘ Brownie,’ wasn’t he?” 

Yes.” 

‘« How about that fire on the FZamische ? 
Didn’t Doherty figure in that P? 

‘« Well, I saw him there. He was doin’ 


“s in one of her after heids.” 


spiracy single-handed and whipped his 
‘‘Brownies’’ into line; he believed that 
his men were just as honest and loyal as 
he needed then to be, and he did not 
wish to have the chief open the old sore in 
his crew to sce how it was healing. ‘It 
was about a man named Doherty,’’ he ex- 
plained vaguely. ‘* You remember him, I 
guess. Some o’ the men didn’t like it 


*longshore work on her. He may’ve been 
init. I don’ know.’’ 

‘¢Didn’t they stack the deal on you 
there P’’ 

“I think they did. I don’t know. They 
got foolin’ with a pier-house blaze while I 
was down in her hold. I tell yuh 
how it is, chief: it’s all over. They’re 
attendin’ to bus’ness. Yuh needn't be 
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afraid of any of ’em in this comp’ny.’’ 

Keighley’s tone was apologetic and con- 
ciliatory. It seemed traitorously so to the 
chief. ‘‘ Afraid be d—d,’’ he said. ‘I 
got to make żem afraid o’ me. Who was 
at the head of the game here? Moore?’ 

It had been Lieutenant Moore and a 
fireman who was nicknamed ‘‘Shine.’’ But 
Keighley answered: ‘‘The man that was 
at the head of it—he’s lef? the comp’ ny.’’ 

The chief darted a black look at Keigh- 
ley under the peak of his cap. ‘* No one’s 
left this boat since that fire. I looked 
her up.’’ 

« No,” Keighley admitted, unabashed. 
‘ But he’s left off makin’ trouble.’’ 

« Now listen to me, Dan,’’ the chief 
broke out. ‘‘ I’ve come back to the de- 
partment and I’m counting up my friends. 
Those that ain’t with me are against me. 
That’s the way I look at it... . You 
know as well as I do that if I don’t pound 
these men they’ll think I’m afraid of them 
—and they’ll get to work and knife me.” 

‘‘Well,— that’s true, too,’’ Keigh- 
ley reflected. He glanced up at the Jer- 
sey shore and down at the deck again. ‘I 
wish yuh’d leave them be, though, chief. 
I got the best crew in the department. ’’ 

The chief shook his head. ‘‘ They 
didn’t leave me be. I can’t let up on 
them now. You know what they’d think.” 

Keighley knew. There is this peculiar- 
ity in the men of the fire department: being 
free of any business worries or other anxie- 
ties concerning their means of livelihood, 
they make their lives up of efforts to ‘ get 
even,” to avenge slights and repay fricnd- 
ships. They are, for the most part, men 
of no imagination, unable to get outside 
of themselves into any philosophic view of 
their troubles, incapable of forgiving an 
injury and unable to understand such a 
capability in others. They despise partic- 
ularly the ‘‘ quitter ’’ and the ‘‘ ingrate.’’ 
If the chief did not persecute them now, 
he would be a ‘‘ quitter ’’; if they did not 
join their fellow ‘‘Brownies’’ to oppose 
him, they would be ‘‘ingrates,’’ 

Captain Keighley had fought them to 
exhaustion, and they knew that he was 
prepared to renew the fight at any minute. 
For that reason they left himin peace. He 
had inspired them with an honest admira- 
tion, they respected the masterful superi- 
ority of the born leader of their own class, 
and they obeyed him. 
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‘« Well,’ Keighley said reluctantly, look- 
ing out over the river, ‘“‘ Pl tell yuh. The 
man that was at the head of it’’—he 
blinked the water from his eyes and peered 
into the cold wind—‘‘in this crew—’’ 
He raised his arm slowly and pointed. 
« What’s that?” 

Through the traffic of ferries, car-floats 
and lighters that crowded the Jersey shore, 
he could see a big freighter drifting down 
the piers with a flotilla of tugs about her. 
‘« What’s the matter? Is she afire ?” 

The chief watched her. ‘‘ Looks like 
it, don’t she?” 

There was no answer. He turned to 
see that Keighley had left him, and he fol- 
lowed back to the wheelhouse, where he 
found the old captain standing at the pilot’s 
elbow with the glasses to his eyes. ‘It’s 
a Baltic-American boat, all right—the Dan- 
ische,” Keighley said. ‘‘ No fire ashore. 
They pulled her out of her dock, I guess. 
Don’t see any smoke on her. Lay us 
alongside, Tom.’’ 

And the chief, mentally putting aside 
his feud with the ‘‘ Brownies ’’ for the time, 
said: ‘*‘ They’re keeping it under hatches. 
Gi’ me the glasses. . . . It’s in one of 
her after holds.’’ 

Meanwhile, in the stern of the A/anhat- 
fan, two of the ‘‘ Brownies” had been 
sitting in the shelter of the hose-locker, 
talking in hoarse confidence. They were 
the black-browed, blue-shirted ‘‘Shine’”’ 
—whose name was Dempsey—and the sly, 
sandy Cripps. And they had been won- 
dering what the chief and Keighley were 
planning to do, and when they would begin 
to do it! 

‘<Qh, it’s a sure thing,’’ ‘< Shine ’’ con- 
cluded. ‘‘ We get transferred. That’sa 
cinch. I don’t give a d— anyway,’’ he 
added in fecble defiance. 

Cripps agreed. ‘‘ It’s the Bronx for ours, 
I guess. Back to the goose walks.” 

‘¢An’ I got a tip yesterday ’t Donerty 
was down aroun’ the docks again,—I’d 
go gay if I could get a swipe at him first. ” 

«e Shorty ’?’’ Cripps asked. ‘* What 
yuh got against hin?” 

‘ Shine ” spat bitterly at his fect. ‘‘Oh, 
nothin’. . . . Y?’ know the day I hooked 
it down to Coney on the Leo” Well, he 
was deckin’ on her. . He got me 
ashore in a Coney joint—an’ doped me— 
an’ sloughed me to me pants an’ a shirt.” 

cG?’ wan!’ 
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Biting and fighting like rats, shrieking and chattering, and clinging to arms and legs. 
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‘eS right.” 

Cripps swore plaintively at the sunset. 
s: After us fightin’ th’ ol’ man fer ’m too. ” 

‘sShine’’ wiped his mouth with the 
back of his hand; from the expression of 
his face his lips might have been wet with 
venom. ‘’S all right. I'll get ’m yet. 
He went out with a circus, one o’ the boys 
tol’ me. He’s back again.” 

The boat’s wake suddenly began to 
curve behind her as she swung in towards 
the Jersey shore. ‘‘Shine’’ rose from the 
shelter of the hose-box and faced the wind. 
«S all right,” he said. ‘I'll get ’m yet. 
What in thunder’s this?” 

It was the Danische. 


II 


She had been loading with a miscellane- 
ous cargo that included everything from 
grain and cotton to pianos, baby carriages 
and wild animals. She had seven cargo 
holds, each four decks deep, and when a 
smell of smoke was discovered in the 
depths of her fifth hold, the wild animals 
were already stored on the ’tween decks of 
that hold, with the baggage and the bunks 
for the keepers on the deck below. To 
save the animals from being smothered in 
smoke, the hatch of the second deck had 
been covered with double tarpaulins, live 
steam had been turned in on the smoulder, 
an alarm of fire had been sent out for the 
fireboat, and the captain had whistled for 
tugs to tow him out from the piers—for the 
fire that had spread from the //amusche 
to the wharves had taught the officers of 
the line to isolate their burning boats. 

When Captain Keighley and his men 
came up their ladders to the main deck, the 
first officer of the Dantsche received them 
with a hurried explanation of the situation, 
and the frightened animals roared a chorus 
in accompaniment from below. ‘‘Can’t 
you hoist out the cages and let us open 
up?” the chief put in. 

‘¢ No place to hoist ’em to,” Keighley 
said, ‘‘ unless we go back to the pier.’’ 

‘« Well, if we only cut a hole in the 
hatch and pump her hold full of water, 
you'll lose all the cargo in the bottom, 
won’t you?” 

The first officer stroked his brown, Ger- 
man beard. ‘‘ The beasts... are the 

. more costly.’ 
‘ There’s three Barb’ry lions, he says, 
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an’ two trucks o’ nine trained leopards, 
an’ some big gorillas an’—half a circus 
goin’ back to Hagen—what’ s-his-name, in 
Hamburg,” Keighley explained rapidly. 
« We’ll have to flood her down without 
openin’ up. Smoke chokes them brutes 
off like kittens. ’’ 

They stood beside the open hatch, in 
the fading light, and looked down into the 
dark cargo-room. They could see faintly 
the ends of the tox cages in which the 
animals were penned, and they could hear, 
zot faintly, the uproar of a panic-stricken 
menagerie frenzied by the smell of fire. 
The deck below they could not see, though 
the hatch that led to it was open. Keigh- 
ley sniffed. <‘ Its sackin’.’’ He turned 
to his men. ‘‘Get the axes. Bring yer 
lamps. Couple up the six-inch line.’’ 

They turned back to the bulwarks, shov- 
ing aside the sailors. There was the noise 
of a scuffle, the cry of an angry oath, and 
a man ran across the deck and dodged be- 
hind the steam winch that stood beside the 
hatch. He was pursued by a helmeted 
firemen who came cursing. 

« Here!” Keighley shouted and caught 
the fireman by the shoulder as he passeu. 
“What're yuh doin’ ?”’ 


It was ‘‘Shine.’’ He cried: ‘‘ That’s 
Doherty. Thats the d— firebug that 
did y’ up on the Nab ’m, Turk.’’ 


He struggled to get free of Keighley’s 
grip, swearing like a street gamin. ‘‘ Yuh 
double-crosser!’ he yelled at Doherty. 
s: Yuh dirty back-capper. Let me at ’m.’’ 

The captain frowned. „Here was 
‘c Shine,” one of the leaders of the 
‘« Brownie?’ conspiracy, denouncing the 
man on whose account the plot—if there 
really had been one—had been planned. 
Keighley suspected a new trick. He turned 
to Moore. ‘‘ Bring that man here.’’ 

But Doherty did not wait to be sur- 
rounded. He leaped to the open hatch, 
caught the rung of the iron ladder and 
swung down, hand by hand, into the hold. 

‘¢What’s he doing here?’ the chief 
asked. | 

«Hes travelin’ with the animals,” 
some one answered. 

‘¢Haul him up out o’ that,’’? Keighley 
ordered. 

‘¢Shine’’ broke for the hatchway, with 
two of the men at his heels. He was 
half way down the ladder when a voice 
from below threatened: ‘The first man 
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that comes down here Pll let the cats loose 
on him.’’ 

«Go on,” 
a Bring mup, 

They went. But they did not go far. 
‘Shine’ had no more than jumped down 
among the cages when a shrill squealing 
rose in the hatch. A yell from ‘‘ Shine’ 
topped it with a startling note of fright, 
and up the ladder, over the men on the 
rungs, came a swarm of monkeys, biting 


Keighley said grimly. 
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Manhattan for two lines of small hose. 
«AN right, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘ we'll queer 
that game.’’ 

‘“ Leave him alone,’’ the chief ordered. 
“< Look after that fire. ” 

“« All right, chief,’’ Keighley replied in 
a swift aside. ‘‘ I want to show yuh some- 
thin’. Thats Doherty—the man the 
‘Brownies’ tried to knife me fer. I’m 
goin’ to send after ’m the four ‘ Brownies’ 
that’s left in the crew. I want yuh to see 


“Sturt yer water! he called huskily. 


and fighting like rats as the men tried to 
beat them off, and clinging to arms and 
legs, shrieking and chattering, when the 
men, retreating, began to clamber up. 
They poured out, gibbering, on the deck 
and put the crew to flight. Then they 
scattered in all directions, up the derrick 
to the top tackle, and up the housework to 
the higher decks, and when ‘‘Shine”’ 
came shouting up the ladder, with the last 
little marmoset hugging his neck, the main 
deck was empty, the men were laughing 
shamefacedlly on the bulwarks, and Cap- 
tain Keighley was bellowing down to the 


fer yerself about how much o’ the 
‘Brownie’ bus’ness there zs in my com- 
p’ny. PI take the other men down after 
the fire.’’ 

The chief considered a moment and let 
his silence give assent. Keighley pushed 
back his helmet from his forehead and 
turned to his men, his lips shut tight on a 
smile; for while ‘‘ Shine ’’ had been lead- 
ing down the ladder in pursuit of Doherty, 
the captain had taken Cripps aside and 
asked: ‘“‘ What’s ‘Shine’ got against Do- 
herty, eh?’ And Cripps had confessed 
the truth with a clumsy reluctance. Keigh- 
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ley had summed up the situation with the 
puckered eyes of a chess-player, and said 
‘¢Ummmm ” when he saw his play. 

‘© Here, Moore,’’ he called to his lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘ I’ll look after the fire down there. 
I went you to take charge o’ that fellah 
with th’ animals an’ see he don’t put up 
any games on us when we’re down ’n un- 
der. Here you,” he called to ‘‘Shine,’’ 
‘San’ you,” to Cripps, ‘‘an’ you,” to the 
other ‘‘ Brownie,’’ ‘‘ go with the loot’nt. 
Better take a line or two, in case he lets 
any more monkeys out on yuh. Get 
a move on now. Take your lamps. 
Come on, men. Hurry up with that line.’’ 
_ The firemen carried their hose over to 
the hatch. When the lines were coupled 
and stretched in, ‘‘ Shine’’ said to Moore: 
“Le me go ahead, will yuh?’’ Moore 
understood that he was eager to wipe out 
the disgrace of his first retreat. ‘‘Go on,” 
he said. ‘‘Shine’’ slung the lantern over 
his arm, took the pipe across his shoulder, 
and started down. 

He was in the middle of the ladder 
when Doherty called out to him from the 
roaring darkness ’tween decks: ‘‘ You go 
down below an’ atten’ to yer fire. If any 
of yuz try to come in on this deck, I'll 
turn the whole d— menagerie loose.’’ 


‘<Shine ” did not reply. He swung in 
Two. 


to the deck and held up his lantern. 
big gorillas were watching from separate 
cages on either side of him, their teeth 
shining under curled lips, glaring at the 
light. He put down his lantern and 
pointed the nozzle like a gun. 

Doherty threatened: ‘All right! Here 
oes!’ 

‘ Tell ’em to start the water,’’ ‘‘Shine’’ 
whispered to Cripps behind him. He 
heard Doherty knocking the pin out of a 
cage door, and he backed into the ladder 
and waited for the call for water to reach 
the Manhattan. 

“<< Sick ’em,’’ Doherty laughed. 

And then, down the passageway be- 
tween the cages, in the dim halo that lay 
outside the ring of light from the lantern, 
‘ Shine ’’ saw a pair of flaming eyeballs 
approaching him. He clutched the empty 
nozzle. A black leopard crept up and 
crouched at the edge of the light, its tail 
beating on the deck. Behind it he saw 
another. A third sneaked in beside them. 

‘Start yer water!’ he called huskily. 

Doherty yelled, ‘Sick ’em?’” And 
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‘¢Shine’’ knew from the direction of the 
voice that Doherty was safe on top of a 


cage. The leopards snarled like fighting 
cats. The nozzle shook in ‘‘Shine’s’’ 
hands. His jaws ached, open-mouthed. 


He could not keep his eyes focused, and 
he blinked desperately, going ‘‘blind’’ 
with fear. ‘*Wa-a—”’ 

The hose stiffened; the nozzle kicked 
up. With a cry between a shout and a 
groan, he turned the shut-off valve and let 
loose a full stream that struck the deck in 
front of the leopards and scattered them as 
if it had been boiling water. He yelled: 
« Wh-rrr-ah! D— yuh! Cripps! Cripp- 
sey!’ and slashed the water into the hud- 
dled gorillas and stamped beside the lamp, 
bent double, like an Indian ina fire dance, 
whooping. 

Pandemonium broke loose among the 
animals, ‘‘Shine’’ tugged on the hose 
and dragged it in, drenching everything, 
cursing gloriously. ‘‘ Come out o’ that?’ 
he yelled. ‘‘Yuh sneak thief!’ The 
lights were swithed on from the engine- 
room and the place blazed up with incan- 
descent lamps. The men hauled in the 
line. ‘‘Shine’’ staggered ahead with the 
nozzle and turned the corner of a cage to 
see Doherty flinging open a barred door to 
let loose a Barbary lion. ‘‘Shine’’ caught 
it behind as it jumped down, and the pow- 
erful stream turned it over, rolling on the 
deck. It scampered off with its tail be- 
tween its legs like a wet pup. ‘“‘Wa-ah!” 
he screamed, and took Doherty through 
the empty monkey cage with a split spray 
that soaked him. Doherty ducked and 
ran. ‘There he goes,” ‘‘Shine’’ yelled. 
‘ Keep ’m off the ladder. ” 

That deck of the fifth hold was a room 
about forty feet wide and thirty feet long, 
but the great hatch in the center of it was 
at least twelve feet square, so that the deck 
was little more than a gallery as deep asa 
stall running around the open hatchway, 
and as ‘‘Shine’’ drove Doherty and the 
animals ahead of him, they had to circle 
around the hatch to approach the ladder 
from the other side. ‘There Moore and 
the fourth man had already turned the 
hose on some of the frightened leopards 
—of which Doherty had released five— 
and driven them back on him. And 
Doherty, finding himself between the two 
attacks, penned in with the animals that 
retreated on him, ran to a corner where 
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there were several cages of polar bears, 
threw open the doors of these, prodded 
the bears out with a pole and hid himself 
on top of the farthest cage. 

Lions and leopards would run from 
water; polar bears, he knew, would not. 

If ‘‘ Shine ” did not know, it was not 
long before he learned. He and Cripps 
had come as far as their hose would allow 
when the first of the big, white beasts, at- 
tracted by the splash of water, came shoul- 
dering along the passageway with its mouth 
open, panting. ‘‘Shine’’ raised a shout 
and put the hose on it; it rose on its hind 
legs to take the water and went over on its 
back in a deliciously cool bath, pawing at 
the stream that struck it rather too heavily 
for play. It rolled over fighting, and came 
to all fours with a growl. The water struck 
into its eyes and into its open jaws; it 
dodged blindly, biting less playfully, and 
began to wrestle and roll about, fighting in 
on the stream. 

‘ Gee!’ he cried. ‘‘This is garden 
hose to that brute. Here’s another.” He 
caught the second as it came and toppled 
it over on the first; it joined in the game, 
and while ‘‘ Shine” held one back the 
other ran in under the stream, and 
together they gained ground on him. 
When the third suddenly loped up and 
presented its great bulk to the bath, 
‘‘Shine’’ began to shout for a three-inch 
line, and Cripps and he retreated as the 
bears worked in on them. They were 
glancing back over their shoulders anxious- 
ly for aid, when they saw the lion crouch- 
ing in the passage behind them, dripping 
wet, but of a ferocious aspect. ‘‘Shine’’ 
lost his voice; he swung his pipe, gasping, 
at the newcomer and drove it back; he 


turned on the bears again and caught thet- 


as they came in a body, but though he 
stopped two of them, he missed the third, 
and it rose with an angry growl seemingly 
right over him, and he dropped his pipe 
and fled with a yell. 


III 


All this time the chief had been looking 
down through the hatchway of the main 
deck and, with the lights lit in the hold, 
he had been able to watch ‘«Shine’s’’ 
combat with the wild animals from a gal- 
lery seat. At first he had listened indif- 
ferently to the uproar that rose after 
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‘Shine ° had driven back the leopards; 
for, having accepted Captain Keighley’s 
test of the ‘‘ Brownies’’ out of mere inde- 
cision, he had now a fear of seeming weak, 
and he was determined that, no matter 
what issue the test might have, he would 
not relent. But when he saw the Bar- 
bary lion running among the cages like a 
doused cat, the shouts of laughter from the 
men around him set him smiling heavily 
under his black moustache. The firemen, 
lowering the big hose down the ladder, began 
to shout encouragement to ‘Shine ” as if 
they were following a prize fight. ‘Clinch 
with ’m!’’ they called. ‘‘ Down an’ out. 
Buck him in the slats, ‘Shine’.’’ The sit- 
uation was the funnier because ‘‘Shine ’’ 
was unable to hear them, on account of the 
noises around him, and unable tosee them 
because he was in the light and they in 
darkness. 

‘‘Hfell!’? he cried. ‘‘ He'll never hold 
that brute. Here comes another! Geta 
bigger line, boys. They'll eat him up.” 

Keighley and the men ran back to bring 
up a three-inch hose, and the chief re- 
mained laughing at the antics of the bears. 
‘¢ Back out, you fool?’ he shouted. 

Lieutenant Moore, and the firemen with 
him—who were just below where the chief 
stood—heard the order and obeyed it, and 
by so doing they left ‘‘Shine’’ unprotected 
from an attack inthe rear. When the third 
bear appeared the excitement became fran- 
tic, and the whole company, from the chief 
down, pulled on the incoming hose and 
shouted and laughed like a gang of over- 
grown college boys in a cane-rush. The 
chief, at the nozzle, was the first to see the 
lion creeping around the hatch. ‘Stop 


_him!’’ heyelled. ‘‘ D— it all! Behind you, 


man—look behind you.’’ He took off his 
cap and threw it down at the animal vainly; 
then he dropped on his hands and knees 
beside the hatch, clutching the nozzle of the 
three-inch line and bellowing hoarsely for -` 
water. When ‘‘Shine’’ caught sight of 
the lion and turned from the bears to drive 
it back, the chief saw the bears closing in, 
and he hammered on the iron coaming of 
the hatch with the nozzle in an inarticulate 
frenzy. And then he got water just as 
‘«Shine’’ dropped his pipe and ran and 
he struggled with the kicking nozzle, the 
tears of laughter running down his cheeks, 
unable to see the bears whom he was try- 
ing to take in the flank with his stream so 
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as to hold them until ‘‘Shine” could 
make good his retreat. 

Captain Keighley, glancing back at the 
chief, every now and then, with a sly, dry 
smile, had been working his men like an 
old slave-driver. ‘‘All right, chief,” 
he cried now. ‘‘ Hold those brutes off us, 
an’ I'll get down to the fire. Here, 
‘Shine,’ ’’ he greeted the panting fireman, 
‘you an’ Cripps take the chief’s pipe an’ 
keep those cats away from the hatch. ” 

-é Shine” grinned and ran to the chief. 

‘s You’re as good as a circus,’’ the head 
of the department said, wiping his eyes. 

«: They scared the tripe out o’ me.’’ 

The chief gave place to him. Keighley 
ordered, ‘‘ Down yuh go, boys.” 

Cripps and ‘‘ Shine,” at one angle of the 
hatch, and Lieutenant Moore and his pipe- 
man, diagonally opposite them, commanded 
the deck below with two solid streams that 
drove the animals into shelter among the 
cages, while Captain Keighley and his 
squad, with axes and ladder straps, went 
down to fasten their six-inch line and cut 
an opening for the pipe in the hatch of the 
deep hold. The smoke blew up in a thick 
belch as the men stripped off the tarpaulin. 
‘s That’ll keep Mr. Bear busy,” the chief 
said, coming back from the bulwarks. 

s: Mr. Doherty too,’’ ‘‘Shine’’ added. 

‘© Who zs he?” 

€s Shine’? kept his eyes on the pipe. 
‘¢ He’s the mut that got us all in trouble 
the time o’ the fire on that other Dutch 
boat,’’ he answered impudently. 

«< I thought the ‘ Brownies’ were at the 
bottom of that,’’ the chief said, with a 
pretended innocence. 

«They blamed it on us. They blamed 
everything on us,—because some o’ the 
fat heads higher up used th’ association in 
their d con games. ”’ 

‘““Muh!’’ The chief scowled at this 
reference to the conspiracy that had ousted 
him. ‘* You’re a ‘ Brownie,’ are you? ” 

«That’s what I am,” ‘‘Shine’’ con- 
fessed with bravado. ‘‘I’m a ‘Brownie,’ 
all right, but I ain’t a back-sticker, any 
more than half the other fellahs I know,— 
an’ they didn’t ask us before they put up 
their deal with the Commissioner, if yuh 
want to know.”’ 

The chief walked away without replying. 

‘‘Shine’’ said to Cripps: ‘‘ That'll 
hold Az fer a while.’’ 
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Cripps replied: ‘‘It’s true, too.’’ 

When the hatch of the deep hold was 
opened, the smoke became so dense that 
the men on the main deck could not see 
where to direct their streams, and they 
shut off their nozzles and waited for the 
six-inch line to drown out the smoulder. 
‘< Watch that ladder,” ‘‘Shine’’ whispered 
to Cripps. ‘‘He’ll be tryin’ to make his 
sneak while it’s thick up here.’’ 

A moment later, he yelled suddenly: 
‘« Yah!” and, dropping his pipe, he ran 
to fling himself on Doherty as the ex-fire- 
man leaped out of the smoke. They rolled 
together on the deck. 

‘¢Hold that man,’’ the chief ordered, 
as the crew tore the fighting ‘‘Shine’’ 
from his enemy. ‘They lifted Doherty to 
his feet and backed him against the winch. 
‘<The police’ll want him for interfering 
with firemen in the discharge of their 
duties.’ He turned tothe four ‘‘ Brown- 
ies.’’ ‘*T want you men to appear in court 
against him, understand ? ‘‘That’ll do you, 
now, ‘Shine.’ Go on with your work.’’ 

The rest of the fire was merely an affair 
of ‘‘ standing fast’’ while the six-inch line 
flooded the hold. The German first officer 
and his men took charge of Doherty and 
agreed to turn him over to the police as 
soon as their boat tied up to the pier again. 
To them was left the work, too, of return- 
ing the wild animals to their cages. The 
firemen went back to the fireboat, chaffing 
‘Shine’? about his adventure. ‘*’S all 
right,’’ he swaggered. ‘‘I’m a lion tamer, 
all right, all right.’’ 

Cripps took him back aft. 
t’? appear against Doherty ?”’ 

“Well, am I! You watch me! I 
wish to — it was a murder case, that’s 
all. An’ if you an’ Moore won’t stan’ by 
me, yuh can go—’’ 

«That’s all right,’’ Cripps interrupted 
hastily. <‘‘We’ll stan’ by yuh, ‘Shine.’ ” 

And, up in the bow of the boat, the 
chief was saying to Captain Keighley, with 
a satisfied smile: ‘‘I guess your com- 
pany’s all right, Dan. If those four men 
go into court against Doherty, it lets me 
out. I’ve got no kick coming.’’ He 
laughed. ‘‘ Their association isn’t as strong 
as it was, eh, Dan? ”’? 

Keighley tipped his helmet and scratched 
the side of his head. ‘‘No-no,’’ he 
said. 
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« Yuh goin’ 


BRI 


“Leave the house,” he yells. 


ma HAD the privilege the other 

Soy day of standing godfather to 

Me) the boy of my old friend 

me) Tom Davidson. ‘His 

7-2, name,’’ as Tom remarked 

was to me, ‘‘ought to be Bor- 

den Briggs, but we mean to call him Syl- 
vanus. ”’? 

“If I had my rights, said I, ‘‘ he 
would be called after me.’’ 

Davidson was very gloomy the night he 
came to my room two years ago. Hede- 
clined a cigar, took a sad old pipe out of 
his pocket, filled and lit it in silence, and 
while he smoked drummed mournfully on 
the table with his finger. 

‘¢What’s the matter ?’’ said I, ‘‘is busi- 
ness dull ?”’ 

‘t Never better.’’ 

‘Well, then, speak up said I; ‘*I’m 
no fortune-teller.’’ 

‘‘T thought you were a friend of mine,’’ 
he murmured. 

‘< So I am,’’ I answered. But Davidson 
shook his head. 

«A friend,’ he announced, ‘‘ could 
tell easily enough that I’m in love.” 

‘« Does ske know it?’ I asked. 

‘‘ Knew it long before I did.’’ 

‘“Who’s she?” 

‘t Miss Calhoun. ” 

‘Sylvanus Cobb’s 
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niece—the man 


A Story of Chicagos Laureate 
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“Very well,” says J. 


that writes the ‘Chicago Chansonettes’ ?’’ 

‘< That’s her,’’ said Davidson, tempo- 
rary enthusiasm shining through the bat- 
tered grammar. 

‘< You’ve told her about it ?” 

‘t Should I be telling you, if I hadn’t?’’ 

‘ Tom,” said I, ‘‘you are hopelessly 
old-fashioned and conventional in the con- 
duct of your affairs; if you had come to 
me for advice sooner, I am sure I could 
have helped you. But I am only the more 
sorry for you. ‘’Tis better to have loved 
and lost ’—’’ 

Tom interrupted: ‘* Rot. 

aged.” 

‘‘ Then what are you growling about ?’’ 
I demanded, amazed. 

‘ At least,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘I am.’’ 

‘“ Tom,” said I, ‘* doubtless you fancy 
that you are entertaining a large company 
with the popular sport of asking conun- 
drums. But let me say frankly, I have 
always found the game a bore. ‘Tell me 
what’s on your mind and Pll do all I can, 
but don’t procrastinate so.’’ 

‘< It’s all those cursed chansonettes of 
her uncle’s,’’? he broke out with sudden 
bitterness. 

‘“Go on,”’ said I. 

‘I don’t,’ continued Davidson, ‘‘ say a 
word against them. Probably they’re as 
good as most poetry—which, as you know, 


We’re en- 
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is not in my way. I could buck the stiff- 
est line I ever had against me, and repeat 
till further orders—couldn’t I, Harry? 
And I can make the pit hear me days when 
the Ogden gang is buying and the visible 
supply’s about a third what it ought to be, 
for I?ve done it. But poetry and I are on 
different sides of the market, and always 
will be, I reckon.’ His gloom was now a 
terrible thing to witness. 

I began to understand. 
jects to you ?” I hinted. 

Davidson nodded. ‘‘If I’d had some 
sense about it,’ he went on, ‘‘it might 


“Cobb ob- 


have been different. But I had to run a 


bluff at the start, like a fool, and to make 
things worse, when he called me I showed 
down the bobtail. It really wasn’t my 
fault,” he added appealingly. ‘‘I meant 
to put it to him straight, but Polly insisted 
that he thought I was non-literary, and all 
that, and I must do something to make a 
favorable impression. So I was to start 
some talk about the chansonettes. I did 
—Lord help me, I did.’’ 

<< Wouldn’t Sylvanus talk P? 

c<: He? I thought he’d never stop—all 
about literature running dry nowadays, and 
the smallest spring being of assistance if it 
were only fresh and pure—I can’t remem- 
ber it all. Then he read me one about a 
volcano.’’ 

‘¢ Towa’s Ætna ?”’ I inquired. 

«c How did you know ?’’ 

« Dve read it,’ said I. ‘ Don’t linger.” 

<: Well, then he asked me what I thought 
about it. Itold him it seemed to me first- 
class, but that I’d been all over Iowa and 
and there wasn’t a volcano in the State; 
that there was a little one in New Mexico, 
and hadn’t he better change his State.’’ 

«c That was a break,” said I. 

« Was it? I judged so. I couldn’t 
understand what he was driving at.” 

‘ By Ætna,” said I, ‘‘he typifies the 
spirit of idealism which underlies the crust 
of the agricultural class. ’’ 

‘ Does he?’’ said Tom. ‘‘ He grunted 
pretty heavily, I noticed. So then I told 
him it reminded me of Alfred Austin. ”’ 

«c Austin ?”’ I asked. ‘‘ Why Austin ?’’ 

« He’s the English laureate,’ replied 
Tom defiantly. ‘‘You’d think comparing 
the old boy to the laureate would do the 
business, wouldn’t you? But he didn’t 
warm to that idea either. He didn’t say 
anything, and for the life of me / couldn’t 
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think of anything else to say. So I burst 
out about Polly.” 

‘« And he said no P” 

‘« He said no. He the same as called 
me a fool, Harry. I asked him why he 
objected, and he said he had educated 
Polly to be the wife of a man of cultiva- 
tion, not of a money-maker; said if she 
married me she would grow tired of me in 
two years. I told him I knew better than he 
how unworthy of her I was, but that at least I 
could take care of her, and—and if she was 
willing, that seemed to me about enough. 
But he wouldn’t have it; talked about his 
duty to his niece, and so on; said he knew 
I was a worthy young fellow of a- sort, but 
my horizon was limited, and ended up by 
saying that he would not absolutely re- 
fuse, but that we must not think of:consid- 
ering ourselves engaged for at least two 
years! Two years!’’ He stared at me 
desperately. 

‘« And she?” 

‘Of course, she won’t go back on her 
uncle. I don’t know that I altogether 
blame her. He has brought her up, as he 
says, and if he wants to certify to his rights 
in her, I suppose he /as the right—though 
it looks to me like bullying, that’s all Pve 
got to say.” 

‘« All you have to do is wait,” said I, 
meaning consolation. He threw a book 
at me, which I with difficulty dodged. ‘‘He 
may come round,’’ I added. 

‘« Not he,” said Tom. ‘If you could 
have seen him, Harry! Like this.” 
Davidson, who was a born mimic, sat 
erect, thrust out his lower lip, and deepened 
his voice. ‘‘‘Er—the business man of 
to-day is a machine,’ he said. ‘He does 
not see the sun rise and set ; the passion- 
ate splendors of antiquity for him do not 
exist.’ That was the way he talked,” 
added Davidson in his natural tones. 

I jumped to my feet. ‘‘Tom,’’ said I, 
‘¢weren’t you president of the Salvo when 
you were in college ?”’ 

« Yes,” he said, wondering. 

<< One other thing,’’ I demanded, ‘‘have 
you seen much of Sylvanus ? ’’ 

Davidson shook his head. ‘‘ Wouldn't 
have done any good if I had,’’ he objected. 
“c I tell you we don’t jibe.” 

s: Never mind,’’ said I. ‘‘ That crowd 
of his, —The literanians, —you don’t know 
them, do you,—Runciman, and McBean, 
and that lot ?’’ 
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Davidson was very gloomy. 


‘« God forbid,’’ said Tom simply. 

‘« Cheer up,’’ said I. ‘‘To-morrow I 
shall go up to the Cobb’s and spy out the 
land. I know the old man fairly well, and 
when I come back I may be able to sug- 
gest something.”’ ; 

‘s You’ve written a book yourself, you 
see,” said Davidson hopefully. 

‘« How did you know?’’ I asked. 


“Know?” he repeated. ‘‘Didn’t I 
buy ten copies? ’’ 
I shook his hand. ‘‘Tom,’’ I ex- 


claimed, ‘‘rely on me to do what I can.” 

Mr. Cobb and his niece were both at 
home the next afternoon when I called. I 
had known Miss Calhoun for some time, 
though not intimately; now I observed 
her with a new interest. Her big dark 
eyes looked at me I fancied with a certain 
wistfulness. She was a fragile little thing, 
graceful, but very shy, I had always 
thought ; like a flower which the old man 
had cherished. 
she was really suited to Davidson, with his 
bluff ways, —though I could readily under- 
stand how he had been attracted to her. 
Her uncle was stately in his greeting ; 
stateliness was Sylvanus Cobb’s metter. 
He wore his frock coat like a general’s 
uniform, and his voice suggested the read- 
ing of orders to a battalion. His Chanson- 
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ettes were amorous, meandering and lamb- 
like, but the old gentleman's character, I 
suspected, partook more of the character 
of the griffin. His nose was large and his 
lips were firm ; but for the Chansonettes I 
should have felt that his soul was fortified 
against the assaults of humanity. I won- 
dered if he were fit to have charge of a 
stray wild violet like Miss Frieda. 

He asked after the welfare of my book. 
I told him it was making progress, —which 
was only true if one considered the dust- 
heap its ultimate goal. In return I in- 
quired into the health of the Chicago 
Chansonettes. 

He waved his hand. ‘‘I have been,” 
he said, ‘‘somewhat out of the true mood 
of the poetical, of late. My,—my routine 
has been to some extent disturbed.’’ I 
tried vainly to imagine a poet with a rou- 
tine ; but I only answered politely :— 

«I suppose one of the penalties of 
breathing the high air of Parnassus is the 


great danger of catching cold.’’ He was 
quite thawed out by this. Indeed, I 
thought it rather neat, myself. I looked 


round to see if Miss Calhoun had been im- 
pressed by it, but she had slipped away. I 
was conscious of a disappointment. But 
Sylvanus was going on. 

‘¢ Something I have written.’ I asked 
him to read it to me. He did. It 
began, I remember :— 


«Oh, memories of the murmuring pine, 
‘« Whose breath intoxicates like wine," 


and went on that way for twelve stanzas. 
When he had finished, I said it reminded 
me of Whitman, whom I called a fiery 
comet in the darkness of American letters. 
My own idea of a comet is something with 
no head and a monstrously long tail, but 
Mr. Cobb seemed pleased, and purred. 
‘¢Did you ever notice,” said I, ‘‘ the 
strange resemblance between Whitman and 
Alfred.Austin, the English laureate? Take 


„that little bit of Austin’s,—you know it,— 
I began to doubt whether - 


“My Garden Hose.” It shows'the same 
hearty love of. little common things, the 
same profound recognition of the, signifi- 
cance of the obvious, the same assertion 
of the claims of man in Nature, as Whit- 
man’s verse, and,—if you will permit me, 
—as your own.’ He bowed. ‘‘ The in- 
struments,’’ I continued, ‘‘are widely 
different, but they are tuned to the same. 
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pitch ; they breathe the note of Man.’’ 

‘< I expect a friend next week,” said I, 
‘who by his variance from that type 
would perhaps interest you. One whom 
{ knew in college. I have never seen him 


since, but I know that he has not 
changed.’’ 

« His interest is in Ideals?’’ asked 
Mr. Cobb. 

‘* He worships Beauty,’’ said I. ‘‘ He 


has never written anything, because he 
maintains that the highest thoughts go un- 
expressed, as unheard melodies are sweet- 
est. But I have reason to believe that he 
speaks favorably of the Chansonettes.’’ 

‘ I should be pleased to make his ac- 
quaintance,’’ said Sylvanus. ‘‘ Next week 
our club, the Literarians, meets with me. 
Perhaps you would not object to bringing 
your friend ?’’ 

‘<T should be delighted,’’ said I. 

When I went away, I saw Miss Calhoun, 
who happened to be passing through the 
hall. 

“I am sorry,’’ I said, with meaning, 
‘that your duties called you away.’’ 

She smiled as shyly as a wood-nymph, 
but her words surprised me. 

“I was only giving you the chance 
to jolly uncle,’’ she said. ‘‘Is it all 
right ?”’ 

I saw that in the eyes of this young 
woman I was but Tom Davidson’s messen- 
ger boy. I was not especially charmed by 
that idea. 

« An affair of this kind,’’ said I, ‘is 
like a fire in a theater. The spectator is 
safest when he sits still till the flame has 
been smothered.’’ 

‘*Stuff!’’ she answered. She stood 
quite close to me, looking up, and she put 
her hand upon my arm in a friendly, little 
girl fashion. ‘* You’re a chum of ‘Tom’s, 
aren’t you?’’ she said. ‘*Won’t you 
help him out? I know you are so clever, 
—he has told me about you.’’ 

‘ Thank you,” I replied. ‘‘ By the way, 
your uncle has asked me to come to his 


soirée next week, and to bring a friend.’’ ` 


«His name,” I 
he is a 


She looked up again. 
added, ‘‘is Borden Briggs; 
poet. ”? 

She took her hand from my arm. ‘‘ How 
nice!’ she said. ‘‘I hope he will find uncle 
amusing. I am afraid I must go now. ” 

‘‘ But wait,” I urged. ‘*I want you to 
promise to like him.’’ 
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“I am afraid,” she repeated, ‘that 
I don’t interest poets. Good after- 
noon.’’ She was moving away when I ex- 
claimed :— 

‘* Miss Calhoun, one moment. When I 
have thought of a plan which will infallibly 
make your uncle give his consent to what 
you want—I mean to what Tom Davidson 
wants—then may I call you Polly ?’’ 

‘< Yes,” she said, turning back. 

‘‘Good afternoon, Polly,’’ said I. And 
I hurried away. 


II 


It was with the greatest difficulty, I may 
confess, that I induced my friend Briggs 
to appear from his seclusion, with still 
greater difficulty that I dragged him to the 
soirée of the Literarians. We arrived late, 


Fragile, graceful and very shy. 
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and, as before, found Polly in the hall. I 
presented Briggs, at whom she stared till 
I feared he would be embarrassed. There 
was no doubt he cut a somewhat unusual 
figure; more awkward even than usual, he 
stood clumsily silent before her; but I 
saw admiration in his eye. I left them to- 
gether and went on to speak to Mr. Cal- 
houn. 

I found him conversing with a craggy- 
faced, throaty old gentleman with a good 
deal of thin, light hair, whom I recog- 
nized asthe Rev. Dr. A. Weston McBean, 
who lectures on the ‘‘ Beauties of Poetry ’’ 
when he is not delivering sermons on the 
‘ Poetry of Beauty.’’ After a few mo- 
ments’ conversation I begged permission 
to introduce Briggs, but when I looked 
round for him he had disappeared. I found 
him in the back drawing-room, talking to 
Polly. 

«The poet, said I bowing, ‘‘ has 
found his inspiration.’’ I linked his arm 
in mine. ‘‘Come on, Bordy,” I said. 
‘¢ Miss Calhoun will excuse you.’’ 

‘ See here,’’ began Briggs indignantly, 
but I would not let him finish; I pulled 
him reluctantly away; I introduced him to 
Sylvanus. The old gentleman received 
him graciously, but with the faintest trifle 
of astonishment. I hardly blamed him. 
Familiar as I was with Briggs’ peculiarities, 
I always found them startling. His face 
was mainly covered with a black, wiry 
beard; his hair, cut down below his ears, 
rounded out at the ends with more than a 
suspicion of a curl; his frock-coat was too 
large for him, and showed a tinge of green 
at cuff and elbow, and his shoes were 
square-toed and disgracefully unpolished. 
He was scrupulously clean and well- 
brushed, but over him hovered neverthe- 
less an atmosphere of more than full bloom, 
as if his soul were irresistibly bursting out 
at every pore. Yet, as I say, Calhoun was 
gracious. And indeed Borden was hardly 
so noticeable at the soirée as he might 
have been in other evening gatherings. 
Dr. McBean was not precisely a show-fig- 
ure himself. Beyond him I saw Runci- 
man, a real estate agent, who, as he often 
said, ‘‘ carried literature as a side-line”’ ; 
he was talking to an elderly lady whom I 
did not know and did not wish to know; 
her intellect was indecently exposed. Next 
her was a young thing whose name, as I 
afterward discovered, was Bowler, and 
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from his appearance I supposed he had 
come with his mamma, but he turned out 
to be a budding genius from the Univer- 
sity. 

I remained at Briggs’ elbow. He was 
taciturn, but polite. Presently Dr. Mc- 
Bean began a dissertation upon the stan- 
zaic irregularities of William Blake, and I 
went in search of Polly. I discovered her 
still in the back drawing-room, alone, and, 
as I thought, in tears; but that proved to 
be an error. 

- “ But what good will it do ?’’ she said 
after a time. 

‘In one word,’’ I said, ‘‘my plan is 
this: You are to fall in love with Briggs as 
soon as you decently can.’’ 

She stared at me for a long minute and 
then she rose. I did not retreat. But 
she only offered me her hand. I took it, 
and was looking at it when she withdrew 
it—very suddenly, I thought—and said: 

‘ I believe you are right.’’ 

«Of course I am,” was my reply. 
‘¢But—much as I would like to—we 
mustn’t leave Borden alone too long.’’ 

We returned none too soon. We found 
them all busily writing. 

«Its an idea of uncle’s,’’ explained 
Polly. ‘* You set down the names of the 
ten poems you prefer. Then the papers 
are compared, and the poems are written 
down in the order of the number of votes 
they have received. ‘The person who has 
the largest number of the ten leading 
poems on his list gets a prize. There’s 
the prize.’’ She pointed out a Favril vase 
that made my mouth water. Evidently 
Sylvanus was not stingy. Briggs sidled up 
to me, looking very unhappy. 

‘ What about this?” he said. 

‘¢ Go and talk to Miss Calhoun,’’ said I, 
‘and Ill make out lists for both of you.’’ 
Briggs seemed pleased, I thought. They 
retired to a corner and I filled out my 
lists. Runciman was near me, with beads 
of perspiration on his mottled forehead; 
Dr. A. Weston McBean was scowling hard, 
scraping up fragments of, I had no doubt, 
from some obscure nook of the seven- 
teenth century poesy. Presently a little 
bell called time; Runciman gave a violent 
start. I saw him trying to retain his list, 
but Sylvanus would not hear of it. When 
the comparisons had been made, we found 
that the vase had been won by young 
Bowler, whose selections had included 
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four of the ten leaders—‘‘The Reces- 
. sional,’ ‘‘ Enoch Arden,’’ ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ and ‘‘Marco Bozzaris.’’ Young 
Bowler’s glory, however, was lessened by 
the fact of his having spelled Bozzaris 
with one ‘‘z’’ and two ‘‘r’s.’’ I think 
most of the company felt that Borden 
Briggs’ list was the most distinctive. It in- 
cluded seven short lyrics 
from Poe, the ‘‘ Leaves 

of Grass ’’ entire, ‘‘ The 
Psalms’’ and ‘ Alas- 
tor. ”’ 

Runciman left early; 
he had been able to 
think of only seven 
poems. Soon after his 
departure I took Briggs 
away, but not before 
Mr. Cobb had urged 
him to come again. 

Briggs did go again. 

‘* You will find the old 
gentleman a little pecu- 
liar, but easy to get 
along with if you follow 
some simple advice,’’ I 
told him. ‘‘ Don’t talk, 
listen, and find out his 
opinions before you ex- 
press any.’’ And by 
practicing this simple 
rule Briggs succeeded ad- 
mirably in retaining Mr. 
Cobb’s admiration. 

‘ He is quiet,” said the ¢ 
old gentleman to me one 
day, ‘‘but when he 
speaks, his utterance is 

to the point.’’ In short, 
Briggs became a frequent 
visitor to the house. 
Meanwhile, Davidson 
ceased calling there al- 
together. One enthusi- 
astic friend of his told 

me one day in confidence that he never 
should have supposed Tom would have 
so little backbone; that from all he could 
hear this man Briggs was a long-haired 
ass, if not actually a socialist, who ought 
to be run out of town. I repeated this 
to Tom, who only grinned. 

Presently, however, I began to hear that 
Briggs’ stock was falling with Sylvanus. 
He took to calling on days when the latter 
was from home. Polly began to mention 


Rev. Dr. A. Weston McBean. 
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him more and more, and Sylvanus to be- 
hold him less and less. Their occasional 


meetings were also less placid than at first. 
One day Briggs, instead of listening as 
usual, produced a manuscript of his own, 
and read an extract from his epic of the 
‘¢ Pilgrim Fathers,’’ which occupied nearly 
an hour. 


Sylvanus even began to greet 
me, I fancied, with less 
cordiality. Finally the 
crisis came. One after- 
noon I encountered him 
upon the street, and as 
I was passing with a 
bow, he stopped me. 

“I was about to call 
upon you,’’ he said. ‘Ii 
you do not mind, I will 
turn and accompany 
you.’’ I suggested that 
we should return to our 
rooms, but he declined. 
He seemed troubled and 
embarrassed. Presently 
he broke out:— 

‘t Some weeks ago, 
you asked permission to 
introduce a friend, —Mr. 
Briggs.’’? He looked at 
me, and I cheerfully 
nodded. 

‘< May I ask,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘if your ac- 
quaintance with Mr. 
Briggs has been of long 
standing ?’”’ 

«I met him,’’ said I 
deliberately, ‘‘in college, 
where he was very pop- 
ular on the infrequent 
occasions when he ap- 
peared. Until the other 
day I had not seen him 
since. But I believe 
him to be of irreproach- 
able morals and charac- 
ter. He is poor; he is eccentric; he 
is somewhat remarkable in his appear- 
ance ; and, so far as I know, he comes 
of no particular family. But we ex- 
pect these things of poets, do we not? 
Their thoughts can’t be chained down 
to convention; we do not make the 
same demands upon them that we do, 
say, upon a business man.’’ I looked 
to him for assent. But his brow was 
stormy. 
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«We demand,’’ he said, ‘‘ common 
politeness, sir.’’ 

‘« True,” said I. 

«Your Mr. Briggs,’ said Sylvanus, 
stopping and trembling, ‘I say it with re- 
gret of a friend of yours, but he is a con- 
ceited pedant, sir ! Heis a petulant, vastly 
over-estimated young man ! Do you know 
what occurred yesterday at my house? A 
guest of mine, a man half my own age, 
referred to one of my poems, which he had 
requested me to read to him, as balder- 
dash ! ‘‘Iowa’s #tna,’’—I recall your own 
favorable comment on it,—your friend Mr. 
Briggs calls balderdash !’’ 

« Briggs said that?’’ I cried. Sylvanus 
r.odded mutely. 

‘¢Well, sir,’ I remarked, ‘‘you know 
these young poets,—they are intolerant, 
demandful. A votary of the arts is neces- 
sarily self-centered ; you know yourself 
that individualism is the one thing need- 
ful.” Again I gazed at him inquiringly. 
I thought he would have choked. 

«If that had been all,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘I should not be taking your time, sir! I 
have too much contempt for the man’s 
literary opinion. But that was vo¢ all. The 
fellow demanded,—on a month’s acquaint- 
ance,—to marry my niece ! 
my own house and asked my permission to 
that! And when I ordered him to leave 
the place, he stared at me over his infernal 
green spectacles, said I was a fine specimen 
of the antique, but unfortunately he was 
not a collector, and expressed his immedi- 
ate intention of running away with her |!” 

‘« Had he been drinking ?’’ I asked. 

The old gentleman’s voice broke. ‘‘ That 
is not the worst,’’ he said. <‘ I appeal 
to you,—if you have influence with the 
fellow, —I will pension him,—TI will—’’ 

“I am sorry,’’ I said, ‘‘but do you 
suppose that money would influence one 
whose worship is the Ideal? ’’ 

‘c D—n the Ideal !’’ exploded Sylvanus. 
“ I would rather she married a barber.’’ 

I perceived that Polly had fulfilled her 
promise to the letter. 

« Mr. Cobb,’’ said I, “I brought Mr. 
Briggs into your house, and I feel there- 
fore the responsibility of this matter. I 
don’t mind saying that he owes me a good 
deal ; if he had behaved himself I should 
not have mentioned it, but this is out- 
rageous,—shameful ! If the pursuit of the 
Ideal brings one to such a breach of good 


Stood up in. 
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manners, then I shall declare frankly for 
the Practical. Leave Briggs tome!” I 
went back to my rooms, and there I found 
Davidson waiting for me. 


‘‘Where’s Briggs?” said I. <‘ Do you 
know what he’s done? ” 
«Don’t I?” said Tom, laughing. 


‘¢He’s safe in the cupboard yonder, now ; 
but he did have a time yesterday afternoo 
Harry !”’ | 

«Tell me about it, quick,” said I. 
‘‘T’ve just come from talking to Uncle 
Sylvanus. ’’ 

«Well, we carried it through as you 
suggested. I abused his verses, and, 
when he fired up at that, I told him I 
wanted to marry Polly. ‘Leave the 
house,’ he yelled. ‘Very well,’ says I, 
‘but she goes with me. Our souls have 
an affinity.’ I was afraid he’d have a 
stroke at that, but I went to the door and 
spoke to Polly, who was waiting outside. 
In she came. ‘Your uncle,’ I said, 
‘doubts the plighting of our troth ! Speak 
to him!’ It was grand. She looked him 
right in the eye. ‘You wouldn’t let me 
have Tom Davidson,’ she said, ‘and so I 
have decided to take Borden.’ He gave 
a long sigh like a groan. She put her arm 
in mine, and we walked out; then I 
skipped. I actually believe he’d have had 
the police there if I had stayed.’’ 

s Have you heard from Polly to-day? ” 

‘ Yes ; she shut herself up in her room, 
and wouldn’t see him. I’m to go up there 
to-night, not as Briggs, but as mvself, you 
know, and see what results, I think my- 
self I’ve carried the thing off very well.’’ 

«You! I cried indignantly. ‘*Who 
remembered your old Salvo club make-ups? 
Who wrote your poetry for you? Who 
ought to get the whole credit, if it all 
comes right?’’ 

“By the way,’’ said Tom, “PII want 
you to be best man, you know. ” 

He came back at midnight, and his face 
was joyful. 

“Well?” said I. 

‘‘ Polly’s agreed to have nothing more to 
do with the poet,” he replied. 

‘ Does her uncle suspect ?’’ 

‘‘Not a bit. He’s withdrawn his oppo- 
sition to me, though, and the engagement 
with be announced to-morrow.”’ 

‘ I wonder what Briggs will say to that.’’ 

‘For fear of complications,’’ replied 
Tom, ‘‘I mean to put Briggs in the fire.’* 
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3} AM nearly seventy years 
W old,” said a well-known and 
fi greatly respected New Eng- 
land judge not long ago, his 
y eyes narrowing as if he 
š were scrutinizing in turn the 
memories of each successive year. ‘‘I’ve 
been a lawyer for half a century and I’ve 
been glad of it every second of that half- 
century, even when I was half starving 
along at the start. And Tl tell you some- 
thing else. The most essential quality toa 
lawyer’s success, more important than keen 
thinking or profound knowledge of the 
law or business tact, is an enthusiastic in- 
tegrity that amounts almost to a passion for 
justice. I have often wondered at the 
unthinkable pessimism of people who think 
that any considerable proportion of lawyers 
are dishonest.’’ 

There is no denying that the general 
public has suspicions of a lawyer, part of 
which are tradition and part of which are 
very real. The small boy. who said when 
he was still very young that he was not 
good enough to be a minister nor bad 
enough to be a lawyer, is an example of 
the training of tradition. Only recently 
I heard a comedian in a London music hall 
tell that old joke about a man whose sign 
read ‘ʻA. Swindle,’’ and‘‘ ofcourse, ’’added 
the comedian, ‘‘ he was a solicitor.’’ «I 
doubt if there is such a thing as an honest 
lawyer,’’ says a usually fair-minded busi- 
ness man. ‘‘I’d rather see my son dead 
than a lawyer,’’ says a mother whom you 
know to be a sensible woman. ‘‘It’s the 
most perfectly organized system of robbery 


in America,” says a man who has recently 
emerged from a long drawn out case. 

Everyone hears remarks of this sort 
nearly every day of every year. The 
public reads of a clever prosecutor in 
New York, who for the sake of personal 
reputation strives for convictions regard- 
less of justice. It hears of many law- 
yers pleading causes which they know 
are wrong and withholding constantly in- 
formation which would help the court to 
give a fair decision—and it has little re- 
spect for this interpretation of the lawyer’s 
argument that every man should have an 
equal chance. It hears some frank lawyer 
say—as I did last summer—that the at- 
torney’s oath in his State is broken more 
often than any other on the statute book, 
or it asks some lawyer what oath he took 
when he was admitted to the bar, and he 
says carelessly—as one lawyer said to me— 
that he doesn’t remember what he swore 
to do and not todo. It hears of lawyers 
in political deals, in the lobby and in cor- 


ruption cases; it hears of a Tammany judge 


in New York suspected in getting part of 
the profits made by Tammany attorneys 
who almost alone practice successfully in 
his court. It reads and hears of exorbi- 
tant fees and, now and then, of some 
estate that shrinks to almost nothing while 
the lawyers for contending heirs are hag- 
gling over the settlement. It knows of 
‘¢shyster’’ lawyers fastening themselves 
upon unfortunate people, ruining them 
financially and sometimes ruining their repu- 
tations as well. It seldom, if ever, hears 
of any lawyer being debarred for any of 
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these things and it judges the profession 
by its weakest and worst members. 

A lawyer’s perfectly fair bill, also, has the 
same quality of seeming an unnecessary ex- 
pense that a doctor’s bill presents, and be- 
cause lawyers stand in the relation they do 
to individual and general justice, a mole- 
hill of mal-practice becomes naturally a 
mountain of distrust. It is an interesting 
fact, too, that the severest critics of the 
profession are often men who retain lawyers 
to argue unjust cases and are themselves 
therefore the capital offenders. 


DIFFICULTIES AT THE START 


A young man looking toward law as a 
profession, will, if he wishes the best equip- 
ment, go from his four years of general col- 
lege work, to a three years’ course in alaw 
school, and, after being admitted to the 
bar, to another two years or more in the 
office of an established firm, where he gets 
a practical experience similar to that which 
a young doctor obtains as interne in a hos- 
pital. Like a doctor he must have in- 
vested thousands of dollars and many years 
of hard work before he can begin to prac- 
tice. In the office he will earn scarcely 
his board and lodging and he will do any- 
thing from the running of errands to cleri- 
cal assistance to the office member of the 
firm. In the meantime his boy friends 
will be earning considerable salaries in 
business or perhaps will have established 
their own concerns, leaving him far out- 
distanced. At last, hesitatingly he burns 
his bridges, gives up his little income, 
leaves the association of the office and rents 
an office of his own, a dreary little room 
with four blank walls, a desk and a chair 
or two on the fourteenth story of a great 
office building on a side street in lower 
New York. 

No profession is more over crowded 
than the one he has chosen—witness 
the classes in law schools which are in- 
variably larger than those in the medical 
schools of the same university and some- 
times larger than the undergraduate col- 
lege classes. Many changes have been 
made in the work of the profession to meet 
the developments in business. Companies 
which used to retain lawyers now have a 
lawyer of their own and pay him a salary. 
‘Title guarantee companies with their corps 
of young lawyers have taken away a con- 
siderable amount of the title-searching 
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work that was formerly widely distributed. 
Corporation lawyers monopolize the work 
of large organizations of capital, and the 
criminal law is as much a special branch of 
work as the treatment of certain diseases. 
All these narrow, or better, centralize the 
general practitioner’s field. 

In all the great structures that make 
cafions of busy streets are lawyers 
young and old, all more experienced and 
probably better known than this young 
beginner. How will any client happen 
to turn into this street and into this build- 
ing and to the fourteenth floor and to his 
door? He is as completely buried as any 
living man can be buried in America. And 
yet he cannot advertise, not because any 
ethics of the profession hinder him—for 
solicitation of business is not frowned upon 
in the city as it is among country lawyers, 
and even to those old-fashioned lawyers 
who persist in professional ideals and who 
will not consider their practice a business, 
the code of ethics is not as strict as obtains 
among doctors—but because he has not 
the opportunity that presents itself, for ex- 
ample, to acommercial man. One’s brains 
and training and ability are obviously 
harder things to sell than merchandise. 
‘‘Get out among people, increase your 
acquaintance,’’ advises some old practi- 
tioner. But ‘‘ getting out among people ’’ 
costs money; club dues are expensive and 
a single, simple dinner with a few newly 
made friends may take more than the 
young man’s earnings for a month. The 
right kind of a man also has a natural 
feeling against knowing people and making 
friends for purely business purposes. And 
it all may be waste expenditure. It cer- 
tainly will be unless his personality is at- 
tractive. ‘‘ Personality and a large ac- 
quaintance are a greater financial capital 
to a lawyer,’’ said one busy man to me, 
‘than all he knows or will ever know 
about law.’’ 

How professional men make acquaint- 
ances can be illustrated by the story of two 
men of whom I know. One of them, a 
dentist, had a practical father, who taught 
him how good an investment good clothes 
and many friends might be. This doctor 
lived for many years at leading hotels and 
at evening mingled socially with the guests. 
There was never a pleasanter man than he 
at these leisure times, nor a man of better 
appearance, although during the early 
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years he was constantly in debt to his 
father, and in all this social life he never 
mentioned his profession or his work unless 
such personal talk came naturally into the 
conversation. Each year he went to Eu- 
rope and dined at the captain’s table, 
always in immaculate evening clothes. 
Sometimes he went and returned by the 
same ship, for there was little to gain by 
staying abroad. Everybody liked him, 
and to-day he has an immense practice, a 
considerable proportion of which, he ad- 
mits frankly, can be traced to his steam- 
ship acquaintance. One day, a year ago, 
he met a lawyer, of about his own age and 
degree of success, at their club. 


THE VALUE OF MANY ACQUAINTANCES 


‘ I’m going abroad Saturday,’’ said the 
lawyer. ‘‘Come along,’’ he added, half 
in jest. The doctor hesitated for a mo- 
ent in thought. ‘All mght,’’ he said. 
« What boat???’ The lawyer told him, 
and then asked with some surprise how he 
could manage to be away on such short 
notice, and if he had intended to take his 
vacation at that time. ‘‘I’ve been over 
eighteen times,’’ said the doctor with 
a genial smile. ‘‘And for the same reason 
that you have gone and are going. We’ll 
work the boat together, you and I.” 

No doubt acquaintance is of great finan- 
cial value to a young lawyer, whether or 
not it is sought as frankly as these two men 
sought it. Acquaintance with older law- 
yers is helpful, too, not only by advice but 
by the occasional turning of ‘‘ contingent 
business’’ by a busy man to one who has 
time for any kind of practice. ‘‘ Contin- 
gent business ’’ is that for which the law- 
yer’s fee is contingent upon success. Many 
a young practitioner receives experience 
and a portion of a meager living from this 
sort of work. The story of a young law- 
yer’s struggle has often been told and has 
seldom been exaggerated. Many leave the 
practice after all their years of preparation, 
and only a few make one thousand dollars 
a year during their first years in New York 
where expenses are high and where a pro- 
fessional man is often judged by his ap- 
pearance of prosperity. Many do outside 
tasks for money enough to pay their office 
rent; many reach their last cent and bor- 
row before the turn of their fortune comes, 
and some yield to one of the various 
temptations that tend to lead a man away 
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from steady, straightforward practice of 
law. There are thousands of typical stories 
of a lawyer’s struggle for honorable com- 
petence and independence. One that I 
know is a fair example. 

A young man came to New York when 
he was twenty-three years old. He had 
graduated from college two years before, 
and in the interim he had been in busi- 
ness. He decided to become a lawyer 
and therefore he came to New York with 
about fifty dollars—all he had—in his 
pocket. Through friends he found a 
poorly paid place as a kind of errand boy 
in a lawyer’s office, worked there by day 
and went to law schools at night. Later 
he obtained some tutoring which brought 
him a little money in addition, and he fin- 
ished one year at the school. Then find- 
ing a slightly better office position, where 
his wages paid his small cost of living, he 
studied in the office and at home, and 
after two years he was admitted to the bar. 
For a year or two he remained in the office, 
barely paying his expenses, but getting 
more practical experience constantly; hard 
experience, too, some of it, —all night work, 
boy’s work, unmerited reprimands that 
were galling tohim. He learned by obser- 
vation and by his small duties how a case 
is developed, the clerical tasks necessary to 
its conduct, how witnesses are obtained and, 
on his occasional hurried visits to the courts, 
how the case is at last argued and how lit- 
tle that final effort means compared with 
the months of preparation that have been 
spent in the office. Then he looked about 
the rooms one day and saw that there was 
no future there for him, for he saw able 
men who, after ten years of loyal service, 
were drudging along on small salaries, and 
he told his employers that he was going to 
leave them and start for himself. 

For the next few years it was a struggle 
to keep his head above water. He did a 
considerable amount of ‘‘contingent’’ 
business and lost almost as often as he won. 
He did odd jobs wherever he could find 
them. There was a street railway adding 
to its lines, permits were necessary from 
the property owners along the street where 
the new tracks were to be laid, and he 
spent many hours obtaining legal signa- 
tures. One great achievement occurred 


_when he was offered three hundred dollars 


to obtain the consent of one owner who, it 
was learned after the railway was built, had 
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not given the required permit. The man 
was about *o transfer the property and for 
one hundred and fifty dollars readily 
signed the paper, the young lawyer keep- 
ing the other one hundred and fifty dollars 
as a fee. : 

At about this time Tammany Hall 
agents guaranteed him three thousand 
dollars a year if he would work for the 
organization. It was a temptation, for 
his income was far short of that, but 
he refused the offer, and not long after- 
ward he was brought into politics by an 
opportunity to work for a certain very rep- 
‘utable commission. His duties brought 
him in touch with a very helpful group of 
men, and gradually his practice increased 
by normal healthy growth, and his reputa- 
tion developed with it until, after holding 
a number of honorable positions and re- 
fusing others, he is earning a good income 
and is a member of a well-known firm. 

This man is a typical example of the 
average successful New York lawyer. 
«What has done it?’ I asked him. 
‘¢ Personality? Acquaintance? What?” 
‘ Those things count, I suppose,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘but what I’ve done has been 
due largely to a willingness to work day 
and night and to a reputation of being ‘on 
the level’.’’ Not long ago a man came 
to him who was liable for a certain sum of 
money. He wished to find some way out 
of paying it. The lawyer told him that by 
a certain crook in the law it would be pos- 
sible for him to evade the debt, but he 
strongly advised the man to pay it. The 
man took the advice finally and the lawyer 
lost a considerable fee, but his client be- 
lieved in him and in the honesty of his 
purpose. This reputation of being ‘‘on 
the level’’ is part of the capital of nearly 
every successful business man, and a man 
in the ‘‘Jaw business,’’ as it has come to 
be called by many in the profession, needs 
it even more, in his relation to courts of 
justice. 

‘ Law business’’ is a city phrase, for 
almost inevitably the lines of the old legal 
profession are less closely drawn in the 
centers of population. In the smaller 
towns there is the restraining force of asso- 
ciates in the profession and of the watch- 
ful, talkative citizens, every one of whom 
knows every action a young. practitioner 
takes. The sentiment mf the prefession is 
stronger there. And ame g lawyers there 
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is little except sentiment of this kind and 
their innate conscientiousness to hold them 
true to their professional ideals and their 
traditional ethics. There is, for example, 
no established fee for advice, as there is 
among doctors; a man charges what he 
likes and gets it if he can, exactly as a 
business man does with his goods. ‘There 
is no such inter-relation among lawyers as 
there is among doctors, whereby men re- 
fuse cases from the clients of other lawyers 
unless the client’s previous lawyers are en- 
tirely willing, or by which one lawyer gives 
up a case to another because he thinks 
justice will in this way be more quickly and 
surely gained. There are no county or- 
ganizations holding lawyers strictly to 
unwritten laws of professional ethics. 
There are bar associations, and these exert 
a large power, but only occasionally and in 
extreme cases, 

The young lawyer struggling along in a 
large office, or trying to make ends meet 
during his first years of independence, sees 
associates in the profession making large 
sums of money by doubtful practices, and 
it is often a temptation to him. One class 
of so-called ‘‘shyster’’ lawyers consists 
of those firms who give a great part of 
their attention to accident cases. All of 
these lawyers have ‘‘runners’’ out fol- 
lowing up accidents—street car accidents, 
automobile accidents, railroad accidents, 
and the like. For example, a man is knocked 
down ina side street in Brooklyn. The 
case is reported immediately, of course, to 
the police. Some one at the police station 
has been retained by one of these law 
firms, and within a moment after the police 
have heard of the matter he is in commu- 
nication with the law office by telephone 
and is telling the lawyer all the particulars. 
Instantly a runner is started, and before 
the injured man has reached the hospital, 
before even the newspapers have heard of 
the accident, this representative of the law 
firm is waiting at the hospital to obtain the 
case for damages against the owner of the 
conveyance which struck the man. And 
many times he almost forces the victim un- 
willingly to bring the suit. Another sort 
of ‘‘shyster’’ lawyer is the bankruptcy 
lawyer who watches the daily list of firms 
making assignments, and who rushes about 
immediately to find three creditors.of' 
an unfortunate firm who can he -r! 
throwing the concern,’ w? au. 
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fectly able and ready to pay all debts in a 
short time, into bankruptcy. 


POLITICS AND THE LAWYER 


The maelstrom of politics furnishes 
another temptation and a duty to the young 
lawyer,—a temptation to make money by 
allying himself to a machine with corrupt 
methods, a duty as a citizen fitted by pro- 
fession for public work. He has been 
through the stages of ‘‘stump’’ speaking. 

The offer from an organization of 
a good income in return for political 
work, coming as it often does when 
he needs money sorely, is hard to 
refuse. And when he knows he can have 
a nomination to the Assembly his decision 
is more difficult to make. The honor is 
something; the added acquaintance is 
something; the opportunity to do things, 
to get away from the office where day after 
day nothing happens, is something. And 
yet he knows, if he is observant, that the 
greatest spur to success he can have is in 
that office of his; the necessity of making a 
living upon his own initiative without any 
dependence upon a salaried position. He 
knows that sooner or later this fight for a 
place in the profession as a lawyer and not 
as a politician must be made and won, and 
that the more he concentrates himself upon 
that struggle, the sooner it will be over. 
He has seen many a young man return 
with a proud ‘‘ Honorable,” after a term 
or two in the Assembly, to an empty office. 
And perhaps he puts aside the certain 
nomination, and sometime later finds some 
position he can take without menacing the 
steady growth of his practice. Politics 
undoubtedly hurts some lawyers and helps 
others. I know one man, for example, 
who is not an able lawyer, but there are 
few lawyers, if any, in the city where he 
lives who have as large an income as he 
has, because he is a politically-appointed 
judge and a thoroughly fair and right 
minded judge as well. And there are a 

number of cases that can be readily cited 
in which lawyers, whose practice and whose 
methods were not above suspicion, by 
politics were lifted to official positions 
which they have since filled with a great 
credit. There is a judge in New York 
who was once hardly better than a ‘‘ shys- 
t ‘awyer, but, when he was made 

[js =" nast practices sloughed off 
mMM ana . .. . ord a public servant 
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whom it is a delight to all good citizens to 
honor. 

After a time if the young man has made 
everything else except the development of 
his business merely side duties and pleas- 
ures and experience, he is in a position to 
join forces with some other man and to 
form a firm through which each can do 
more and better work. One usually takes 
charge of the office and of the almost end- 
less detail of preparation of the growing 
amount of clerical work, of the meeting 
new clients, hearing their stories and ad- 
vising them, while the other is the court 
lawyer arguing the cases and dealing with 
judges and opposing lawyers. Perhaps 
after many years they are merely heads of 
a finely organized machine; keeping their 
hands firmly on the levers; the one talk- 
ing with important clients while all the 
briefs and papers of many other cases are 
being written at a dozen desks nearby, 
to be brought to him for a hasty ap- 
proval; while tne other is attending one 
court and supervising arguments that 
will be heard simultaneously in other 
courts miles away. Some men are so able 
before the court that they become mem- 
bers of a small group of court lawyers who 
do nothing else and who are retained by 
many firms. 


THE ELEMENT OF BUSINESS 


The various steps of the lawyer away 
from the old profession and toward busi- 
ness are clearly marked. Here is the cor- 
poration lawyer doing daily business for the 
corporation, suing debtors, settling de- 
mands from employees for personal 
injuries sustained, helping in the absorption 
of small companies, and in general handling 
all of the corporation’s affairs that in any 
way touch upon legal questions. Here is 
the modern real-estate lawyer—merged 
into a title company with large business-like 
offices and with a stock in trade of thou- 
sands upon thousands of title records. 
Here is a trust company and its lawyers 
making wills for nothing and then helping 
to administer estates for good fees; or 
allying to itself men skilled in all the de- 
tails of railroad law and thereby, because 
it holds corporate securities as trustee, be- 
coming the legal adviser also when reor- 
ganizations are made. Here is the ‘‘one 
client’’ lawyer whe ‘s taught the details of 
a business concurs work very much as a 
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prospective partner would be taught, and 
who becomes the confidential adviser of 
the firm, perhaps a bank or a railroad 
company or a large mercantile company, in 
the development of its policies. Here is 
the negotiation lawyer who adjusts differen- 
ces between competing concerns and, in 
the end, perhaps, effects their consolida- 
tion, or who by his reputation and his as- 
surances obtains necessary additional capi- 
tal for a company temporarily in need of 
funds. And last of all there is the law- 
yer who becomes outright a business 
man, perhaps a captain of industry like 
Charles Steele of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany. 

There is no end to a busy lawyer’s work. 
He does not sit down to a task and finish 
it in a day, to go home with the satisfac- 
tion that his desk is cleared. He is work- 
ing every day in the year upon dozens of 
different cases, most trivial matters lasting 
for months, and turning up to irritate him 
when he is in the midst of important work. 
‘c A lawyer’s business is a handful of loose 
ends,’’ said a busy attorney recently. And 
yet what a human panorama passes before 
him and what a vital part he plays in many 
lives? Now a struggle which clears his 
head and stirs his blood; now a pathetic 
story, that wrings his heart; now a sordid 
case that makes him understand much that 
only a few know; now a bit of grotesque 
humor that lightens all the rest with a laugh; 
and ‘‘all in a day’s work,” and all, if he 
lets them, broadening his understanding, 
deepening his power, quickening his im- 
agination. Watcha single day’s clients. 
Here is a tug boat captain with a suit over 
salvage and a story filled with wind and 
wave and clean air fresh from the sea, 
Here is a quaint little foreign woman who 
has come thousands of miles to obtain 
money that she has rightfully inherited 
and who tells the whole picturesque story 
of her life in broken English and occasional 
tears. Here is a manufacturer who has 
been swindled, and as the lawyer listens he 
realizes how keen the swindler must have 
been to have outwitted so shrewd and re- 
sourcefula man. Here is an irate broker 
who has swapped properties ‘‘ unsight. and 
unseen,’’ and who has so obviously gotten 
a bad bargain that he wishes to go to law 
over it. And here is a group of citizens 
who must fight a great railroad corpora- 
tion which wishes to cross lands that they 
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own. At court also, all is stimulating and 
varied with new sensations constantly; the 
keen duel with the opposition, the han- 
dling of witnesses, which must be deft and 
with quick judgment of men’s weaknesses, 
rapid cross-examinations, the judge to con- 
vince and the jury to influence. 


LAWYERS’ FEES 


What do lawyers earn? Mr. Cromwell, 
it is said, received one million dollars in 
the Panama canal matter. Every one 
knows the story of Mr. Choate and another 
well-known lawyer. They had been work- 
ing together on a case, and the lawyer who 
had retained Mr. Choate suggested that 
he send a bill of six thousand dollars for 
Mr. Choate and four thousand for himself. 
Mr. Choate asked to be allowed to send 
the bill, and soon afterwards the lawyer re- 
ceived a check for ten thousand dollars 
with a note saying that Mr. Choate had 
received forty thousand dollars. 

The vast majority of lawyers do no better 
than make a fair living and, if an average 
could be made, it would be found that a 
large number must earn ridiculously small 
sums. An estimate recently made showing 
that there are not five lawyersin New York 
who make one hundred thousand dollars a 
years, not ten who make seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars, not fifteen who make fifty 
thousand dollars, and not twenty-five who 
make twenty-five thousand dollars is prob- 
ably not far wrong. ‘‘ Above all things,’’ 
a successful lawyer remarked not long ago, 
‘never take a lawyer’s word about his 
salary. He doesn’t mean to prevaricate, 
but the appearance of prosperity is so large 
a part of his capital that ‘bluffing’ about 
his income is a natural habit. I can tell 
you what I make in a year, but I shouldn’t 
expect you to believe it, and I shouldn’t 
wish you to believe it, because it would 
probably be unconsciously exaggerated. ’’ 

So many different things influence a law- 
yer’s charges that it is hard for an out- 
sider to even guess at his income. One 
man has an invariable rule which he tries 
to carry out and thinks he succeeds, 
although be never has been able to carry 
it out exactly in his whole career. He 
tries to estimate the time he spends on 
each case and to charge accordingly, grad- 
ually increasing his fee as his time has 
grown more valuable. Another lawyer 
considers how the work is. done; if it is 
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done in a great hurry, forcing him to drop 
other cases and to work at night as well as 
during the day to complete it, he charges 


much more than for a case that fits in 
easily with his other labor. Still another, 
a conscientious man. who robs himself for 
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fear of being suspected of ro ving some 
one else, figures carefully the value of his 
services to his client, and reckons his fee 
upon results more than upon time or upon 
his personal inconvenience. But there are 
thousands of cases for which no rule can 


Taken es 


ecially for this article by W. M. Vander Weyde, 


Samuel Untermeyer. 


A merciless cross-examiner and an efective court lawyer. Mr, Untermeyer, who ts perhaps as unpleasant 
an adversary as can be found in New York, became prominent during the ship building investigation, 


properly adjust the fee. One example will 
serve. An action was taken a year ago by 
one man against another for thirty thou- 
sand dollars, and the defendant came one 
day to his lawyer to say that he wasn’t 
willing to meet the matter in court and that 


the lawyer might pay the money to the man 

who had brought the action. The lawyer 

had been interested in the case and he 

asked his client to let him settle the matter 

in his own way. The client acquiesced on 

condition that the case was not to be 
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Taken especially for this article | y W. M. Vander Weyde 


Mr. Wellman rose to distinction through his conduct of homicide cases. 


Francis Lewis Wellman. 


He is an authority on the art of 


cross-examination and chief counsel for the Metropolitan Street Raihi oad System of New York. 


brought to court. A few weeks later the 
plaintiff withdrew the action, as the lawyer 
had foreseen that he would. How much 
ought the lawyer to have charged his client 
for this service ? The lawyer had spent lit- 
tle time over the case, but he had saved the 
man thirty thousand dollars. He sent a bill 
for twenty-five hundred dollars, which was 
promptly and gratefully paid. <‘ I charge 
what I think is fair,’’ he said, speaking of 
fees, ‘‘and if they don’t wish to pay my 
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price, they needn’t.’’ No client need pay 
an exorbitant fee, for the courts always 
frown upon large fees and will favor the 
client every time. 

“« The profession was not to him a mere 
trade in which to earn one’s daily bread, 
not a brawl for hire, nor a whetstone to the 
graft of politics; nor was it a means of 
assisting knaves to engineer frauds, rings 
and swindles, nor to promote legislative 
jobberies by corrupt services or unbecom- 


John Edward Parsons. 


The Nestor of the New York bar and the eminent attorney for the Sugar Trust ana 
other great corporations, 


ing importunities in the lobby, but, on the 
other hand, a clean and conscientious 
function in which, as counsellor, clients 
were advised to the things which are hon- 
est and of good report, and in which the 
law, which is another name for justice, 
good morals and social order was rightfully 
and impartially administered.’’ These 
were the famous words of one lawyer about 
a dead colleague. There are thousands of 
practitioners of whom the same might be 


said, and for them there is compensation 
more satisfying than large incomes or titles 
or the cheers of a multitude which the next 
day will hiss as readily as it cheers. To 
uphold with alla man’s strength the arm 
of justice, to right wrongs, to help to make 
the law terrible to criminals and tricksters, 
and to make it a protection to all honest 
citizens, these make kinder memories than 
money or fame for the lawyer who grows 
old in his work. 
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Z thought I was aboard the ‘Matilda’ with a tornado on. 


PLAIN MARY SMITH 
A Romance of Red Saunders 


By Henry Wallace Phillips 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY B. 


MARTIN JUSTICE 


CHAPTER II—ContTINUED 


THOUGHT quick, as he walked away. 
The fiddle had stopped. A wicked 
silence lay on everything. Old man fear 
put his cold feet on me. [ looked again at the 
mass to su’therd. It boiled and turned and 
twisted. Big gusts of black and white shot 


crazily out to nowhere—she was climbing! 
Then I looked at the group. Mary sat 
white and still. Sax stood behind her, 
his fiddle by his side, holding the bow like 
a sword. He was white and still, too, and 
looking up to where the moon was going 


A synopsis of the brief happenings of Chapter I. will be found on page 271 
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out. Their backs were turned to the 
deviltry that threatened us. 

I stepped forward,—easy as possible, 
and spoke to her. 

‘¢ You're not looking well, Mary,’’ I said. 
‘c Hadn’t you better go down P’ 

That was before my poker days. Playing 
a four flush gives a man control of his 
face and voice. She was naturally sharp 
as a needle, and we were all tuned high 
that night. She caught what I wanted to 
hide at once. | 

« What’s the matter ?” says she. 

‘‘ Matter ?’’ says I, laughing gaily, 
<: Why, I don’t want to see you sick— 
come along like a good girl. ” 

‘Tell me why I should, and I will,’’ 
she says. Well, what was the use? Hadn’t 
she the right to know? When old Jesse 
said trouble was turning the corner, you 
could expect the knock on the door. He 
had the reputation of being the most fear- 
less as well as the most careful skipper in 
the coast trade. He never took a chance, 
if there was nothing in it; and he’d take 
7em all, if there was. 

Sax bent tous. ‘‘ What’s up ?” says he. 
I didn’t say a word—pointed behind him. 
He looked for a full five seconds. 

‘« Tornado, by God!” he says in a sort 
of savage whisper. 

He took the violin and bow in those 
thin strong hands of his and crumpled ’em 
up, and threw the pieces overboard. Pl 
swear he felt what I did—that he had 
called up a devil from the sea. 

Then he put a hand on Mary’s shoulder. 
‘¢ Go below, sweetheart,’’ he said. 

‘ But you'll call me—you’ll let me—’’ 
she says, an agony in her eyes. 

«c You ought to know that I will be with 
you, if there’s no need of me here,’’ he 
said. We stood stock still for a minute. 
It had come with such a stunning bang. 

« There is great danger, Mary,’’ said 
Saxton. ‘* But you'll be brave, my 
dear ?”’ 

« I will, Arthur,’’ she answered. Then 
her eyes filled with panic and she caught 
him around the neck. ‘‘ Save me, Arthur ! 
Save me!’’ she cried. ‘‘Oh, I don’t want 
to die!” 

Never in his life had Arthur Saxton 
stood up more of a man and gentleman. 
He put his hand on her head and looked 
courage into her. ‘‘ Nor do I want to die 
while there’s a chance of you,’’ he said. 
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‘c Now you’ll believe and trust me, and 
go with Will ?”’ 

I think he kissed her—I don’t remem- 
ber. That hell aloft was rushing fast on 
us, and I was dancing inside to do some- 
thing beside wait for a drowning. Any- 
how, old Jesse’s voice ripped out ferocious; 
there was a rattle of blocks, and I put 
Mary below at the bottom of the step, 
picked up a lantern for her, told her we’d 
watch out more for her than we would for 
ourselves, and seeing how utterly God- 
forsaken the poor girl looked, I kissed her, 
too. 

“« Don’t ‘leave me, Will! Oh don’t!” 
she cried, ‘‘ I can’t stand it!’’ 

‘I must,’’ I pleaded. ‘‘ Mary, think! 
I may be some use.’’ 

She gripped herself. 
Will. ”? 

It hurt to go. The lantern made a dim 
light in which her face half-showed. The 
shadows shifted black, here and there. 
From above came a grinding, shattering 
sort of roar, like a train crossing a bridge. 
It was horrible to leave a woman alone to 
face it. But then came a scurry and 
trampling of feet on deck; yells and orders. 
That was my place. 

‘« Good-by! God save you!’’ I said. 
Caught her hand for a _ good-by and 
jumped up the stair. 

I was just in time. They slammed the 
hatch down and battered it almost on my 
heels. 

‘: Mary’s there!’’ I screamed in Jesse’s 
ear. 

«Its her only chance!’’ 
back. 

On deck that machinery roar drowned 
everything. It rattled the bones in your 
body. The deck sung to it. You felt the 
humming on your feet. It dumbed and 
tortured you at the same time, like a fever 
dream. You couldn’t think for it, and 
your temper was spoiled entirely. 

Lightning! My God! It was zippitty- 
flash-flash-flash, so fast and fearful that the 
whole world jumped out into broad day 
and back a hundred times a minute. 
Heaven send I’ll never see another such 
sight as the sea those flashes showed. 
Under the funnel it was as if somebody 
had run a club into a snake-hole. You 
got it, to the least crinkle, in the lightning 
blasts. There were walls of water like 
Niagara Falls, jumbled up, falling, smash- 


‘« That is so—Go, 


he roared 
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ing together. 
vanish. 


Saxton stood near me. He passed me 
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If it hit us square we’d to do anything myself, one way or the 
other, was rattled out of me. 


‘¢ How is she ?’’ he shrieked again. I 


a rope and signed for me to make myself could just hear him at a one-inch range. 
‘¢ All right,’’ I said. 


fast. I couldn’t do it. I must be free. 


“ You durned old porpoise ! ` 


I thought of Mary below and shook. What 
must she feel? We couldn’t get down to 
her now, and that made me sick. Saxton 
fastened the rope around me. He put his 
mouth to my ear and shouted: ‘* You 
never could hold without it?’ 


I let him do what he liked. All desire 


‘¢ Make a little prayer to Himmel!’ he 
says, ‘‘for here it comes!’ 

Here it came. Something that looked 
like the Atlantic up-ended over the bows. 
The wind struck me flat on my back, in 
one grand crash of snapping wood, roaring 


water, thunder and the fall of the pillars 
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of the world. The ocean swept over me, 
yet Irose high in the air. I felt that the 
Matilda was turning a back somersault. 


The rope nearly cut me in half. Just when 


my lungs were pumping so I couldn’t hold 
my breath a heart-beat longer, the wind 
suddenly cut over my face. Man! It hit 
like a fire engine stream! I turned and 
swallowed some of it before we went down 
into the deep again. After that it was 
plain disorderly conduct. Part of the time 
I was playing at home, a little boy again, 
and part of the time I was having a hard 
time trying to sleep in strange lands. But 
the next thing I can swear to is that the 
moon was shining, and the Matilda jump- 
ing like a horse. In spite of the aches and 
pains all over me, I just lay still for a min- 
ute and let it soak in that I was still on 
board this pretty good old world. Next I 
thought of Mary and the rest of them and 
scrambled to my feet. I was dizzy—a 
three-inch cut across the top of my head 
gave reason enough for that, let alone the 
rest of the racket—and one eye was swelled 
shut. Otherwise, barring a sprained arm, 
a raw circle round me where the rope cut, 
a black-and-blue spot the size of a ham on 
my right leg, and all the skin off my 
knuckles, I was the same person. 

Saxton got himself up. We stared at 
each other. 

«: Hello,” says he. 

« Hello,” says I. 

‘¢ Well, what the devil are you doing 
alive?” he says. He meant it, too. It 
seemed to astonish him greatly. This made 
me mad. 

«Well, I guess I have a right to,” I 
says. At this we both laughed very hard. 
So hard I couldn’t stop, till he grabbed 
me by the arm. 

‘‘ Mary!” he says. 

We both tried to cast our moorings. 
The knots were jammed beyond the fin- 
gers and teeth. He took out a knife and 
we cut loose. On the way to the hatch 
we came across Jesse, sitting up straight, 
staring out to sea. He put his hand to 
his head and put it down again, looking at 
his fingers. What he found so interesting 
in the fingers I don’t know, but he couldn’t 
take his eyes off of them. 

« Hurt, Jesse?’ we asked him. 

He turned a face like a child’s to us. 

t My!” he says, ‘‘ wasn’t it wet!’’ 
‘: Come on,’’ says Sax. ‘‘ He’s allright”? 
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We pulled the scuttle off by main 
strength. 

‘< Mary!’ we called. <<‘ Mary 

« Yes!’ she answered. The relief was 
so sweet my knees weakened. She came 
to the stair and looked up. Durned if the 
old lantern wasn’t burning. That knocked 
me. I remembered lighting that lantern 
several hundred years ago, and here it was, 
still burning! 

“ Are you hurt !’’ said Saxton. 

‘¢ Not—no, not much,’’ she answered. 
‘*But nearly dead from fright—is it 
over?’’ 

“All over, thank God!’’ says Sax. 
‘ We only caught the edge of it, or—the 
moon is shining now. There’s a heavy 
sea still but that’s harmless if the boat isn’t 
strained—do you want us to stay with 
you !”’ 

She looked up and laughed—a great 
deal nearer being sensible than either Sax 
or me. 

‘¢Tf I could stand the other, I can stand 
this alone—where’s your promise, Arthur? 
You never came near me. ” 

He took this very seriously. ‘‘ Why 
Mary!” he began. ‘*Do you think I 
would have left you if I could have helped 


p? 


it? They closed the hatch—’’ 

‘« Come along,’’ I said. ‘‘She’s 
joking.” 

He turned and looked at me. ‘‘/s 


she ?’’ he asked, as earnest as if his life 
hung on it. Not the least strange memory 
of that night is when Arthur Saxton turned 
and said, ‘‘ Is she?’’ 

‘<Sure!’’ I replied. ‘‘ Come—some of 
the boys may be badly hurt.’’ 

We came through that racket surpris- 
ingly good. Of course, every man-jack 
of us had lumps and welts and cuts, and 
there were some bones broken. Saxton 
was slapped down with such force that the 
flat of his hand was one big blister where 
it hit the deck, and the whole line of his 
forearm was a bruise—but that saved his 
face. One passenger drew a bad ankle, 
jammed in the wreckage. The worst hurt 
was Jimmy Hixley, a sailor; a block hit 
him in the ribs—probably when the main 
mast went—and caved him for six inches. 

The actual twister had only hit one- 
third of us, from where the main mast 
stood, aft. That stick was pulled out by 
the roots—clean; standing, rigging and 
all Good new stuff at that. Some of 
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the stays came out at the eyes and some 
of ’em snapped. One sailor picked a 
nasty hurt out of it. The stays were steel 
cable and when one parted it curled back 
quick, the sharp ends of the broken wires 
clawing his leg. 

Nobody knows the force of the wind in 
that part of the boat. Had there been a 
man there, no rope could have held him 
from being blown overboard, but luckily, 
we were all forward. 

The rails were cut clean as an ax stroke. 
Nothing was left but the wheel, and, while 
you'll find it hard to believe, the deck 
was lifted in places as if there’d been an 
explosion below. 

However, we weren’t in the humor to 
kick over trifles. We shook hands all 
around and took a man’s-sized swig of 
whiskey apiece, then started to put things 
ship-shape. 

Jesse had an extra spar and a bit of sail 
that we rigged as a jigger, and though 
the Matilda didn’t foot it as pretty as be- 
fore, we had a fair wind nearly all the rest 
of the trip, making Panama in two weeks, 
without another accident. 


CHAPTER III 
RED SAUNDERS FINDS AN EMPLOYER 


The thing I recall clearest when we 
dropped anchor at Aspinwall, was a small 
boat putting off to us, and a curly yellow 
head suddenly popping over the rail, fol- 
lowed by the rest of a six-foot, whole man. 
That was Jimmy Holton, my future boss. 

Him and Jesse swore how glad they was 
to see each other, and pump-handled and 
pounded each other on the back, whilest I 
sized the newcomer up. He was my first 
specimen ofreal West Missouri country man; 
I liked the breed from that minute. He 
was a cuss, that Jimmy. When he looked 
at you with the twinkle in them blue eyes 
of his, you couldn’t help but laugh. And 
if there wasn’t a twinkle in those eyes, and 
you laughed, you made a mistake. Thun- 
der! but he was a sight to take your eye 
—the reckless, handsome, long-legged 
scamp, with his yellow silk handkerchief 
around his neck, and his curls of yellow 
hair—pretty as a woman’s—and his som- 
brero slanted back—he looked as if he was 
made of mountain-top fresh-air. 

‘Wel, Jesse!” says he. ‘well, Jess, 
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you durned old porpoise! You look as 
hearty as usual, and still wearing your legs 
cut short, I see, but what the devil have 
you been doing to your boat ?’’ 

So then Jesse told him about the 
tornado. 

Jimmy’s eyes were taking the whole 
place in, although he listened with care. 

‘<< Well, what brings you aboard, Jim?” 
says Jesse. 

«I’m looking for a man,’’ says Jimmy. 
«I want a white man; a good, kind, or- 
derly sort of a white man that’ll do what 
he’s told without a word, and ’ll bust my 
head for me if I dast curse him the way I 
do the pups working for me now.’’ 

‘¢Hi’m,’’ says Jesse, sliding me a kind 
of underneath-the-table glance. ‘‘What’s 
the line of work ?”’ 

‘s Why, the main job is to be around 
and look and act white. I got too durned 
much to see to—there’s the ranch and the 
mine and the store—that drunken ex-col- 
lege professor I hired did me to the tune 
of fifteen hundred cold, yellow disks, and 
skipped. You see, I want somebody to 
tell ‘Here, you, look after this,’ and he 
won't tell me that ain’t in the lesson. 
Ain’t you got a young feller that ’ll grow 
to my ways? I'll pay him according to his 
size.’’ 

‘‘Fi'm,’’ says Jesse again, jerking his 
thumb toward me. ‘‘There’s a boy you 
might do business with.”’’ 

Jim’s head came around with the quick- 
ness that marked him. Looking into that 
blue eye of his was like looking into a mir- 
ror—you guessed that all there was to you 
appeared in it. He had me estimated in 
three-fifths of a second. 

‘¢ Howdy, boy!’ says he coming toward 
me with his hand out. ‘‘My name’s Jim 
Holton. You heard the talk—what do 
you think ?’’ 

I looked at him for a minute, embar- 
rassed. ‘*I don’t seem to be able to 
think,’’ says I. ‘‘Lay it out again, will 
you? I reckon the answer is yes.’’ 

s< Tt sure is,’’ says he. ‘It’s got to be. 
What’s your name?’’ He showed he 
liked me—he wasn’t afraid to show any- 
body that he liked ’em—or didn’t. 

« Bill,’ said I. ‘* Bill Saunders.’’ 

‘« Now Heaven is kind!’’ says he. “I 
hadn’t raised my hopes above a Sam or a 
Tommy, but to think of a strapping, blue- 
eyed, brick-topped, bully boy Bill! Bil,” 
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he says, ‘‘can you guess Old Man Noah’s 


feelings when the little bird flew up to him 
with the tree in his teeth? Well, he’ll 
seem sad alongside of me when I catch 
sight of that sunrise head of yours above 
my gang of mud-colored greasers and Chi- 
namen. You oweit tocharity to give me that 
pleasure— By the way, William, if you 
should see a greaser flatten his ears back and 
lay a hand on his knife, what would you 
do—read him a chapter of the Bible, or 
kick him in the belt ?’’ 

I thought this over. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ 
says I. ‘<I never saw anybody do that.’’ 

<: Bill,’’ says he, ‘‘ I’m getting more and 
more contented with you. I thought at 
first you might be quarrelsome. You don’t 
fight, do you ?’’ 

‘<Well,’’ I says, flustered, ‘‘ not to any 
great extent—not unless I get mad, or the 
other fellow does something, or I feel I 
ought to, or—’’ 

‘*’Nough said,’ says he. ‘‘ There’s 
reasons enough to keep the peace of 
Europe. I have observed, Bill, in this 
and many other countries, that dove- 
winged peace builds her little nest when I 
hit first and hardest. I tell you on the 
square, I’ll use you right as long as you 
seem to appreciate it. That’s my line of 
action, and I can prove it by Jesse—I can 
prove anything by Jesse. No, but honest, 
boy, if you come with me, there’s little 
chance for us to scrap as long as you do 
your share. And,’’ he says, sizing me 
up, ‘‘if an accident should happen, when 
you’ve got more meat on that frame of 
yours, be durned if I don’t believe it would 
be worth the trouble.’’ . 

‘¢ Explain to him,’’ says Jesse. ‘The 
boy’s just away from his ma—he don’t 
know nothing about working out.’’ 

Jim turned to me perfectly serious—he 
was like Sax—joke as long as it was joking 
time, then drop it and talk as straight as a 
rifle-barrel. 

«I want a right-hand man of my own 
country,” he says. ‘‘You’ll have to 
watch gangs of men to see they work up; 
keep an eye on what goes out from the 
stores; beat the head off the first beggar 
you see abusing a horse, and do what I tell 
you generally. For that I’ll put one hun- 
dred United States dollars in your jeans 
each and every month we're together, un- 
less you prove to be worth more—or noth- 
ing. I won’t pay less, for the man in the 
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job that ain’t worth a hundred ain’t worth 
a cent—how’s it hit you ?”’ 

A hundred dollars a month! 
so hard my teeth rattled. 

« Well,’ I stammers, ‘‘a hundred dol- 
lars is an awful lot of money—you ain’t 
going to find the worth of it in my hide— 
I don’t know about bossing men and 
things like that—why, I don’t know azy- 
thing—’’ 

He put his hand on my shoulder and 
smiled at me. Hehad a smile as sweet as 
a woman’s. He was as mice as a woman, 
on his good side—and you’d better keep 
that side toward you. Him and Sax was 
of a breed there, too. I understood him 
better, from knowing Sax. 

“« Billy boy, he says, ‘that’s my 
funeral. I’ve dealt with men some years. 
I don’t ask you for experience, I ask you 
for intentions. I get sick living with a 
lot of men that don’t care any more about 
me than I do about them—that azn’ £ 
living. You can clear your mind. I like 
your looks. If I’ve made a mistake, why, 
its a mistake and we'll part still good 
friends. If I haven’t made a mistake, it 
won't take you long to learn what I want 
you to know, and I’ll get the worth of my 
time, training a good pup—is it a go, 
son ?’’ 

I was so delighted I took right hold of 
his hand. <‘ I begin to hope you and me 
will never come to words,’’ said he, as he 
straightened his fingers out. 

I blundered out an apology. He reached 
up and rubbed my hair around. ‘‘ There 
was heart in that grip, son,” he said. 
‘ You needn’t excuse that.’’ 

Just then Mary came on deck and he 
saw her. He whistled under his breath. 
‘< That the kind of cargo you carry now, 
Jess?” he asked. ‘‘I’ll take all you got 
off your hands at your own price. ” 

“« Like to know her?’’ says Jesse. 
‘<She’s going to teach in one of them 
mission schools at Panama—you’ ll see her 
again, likely.’’ 

‘< I suppose she ought to be consulted,’’ 
says Jim, ‘‘ but I’ll waive ceremony with 
you, Jesse.’’ 

So they went aft to where Mary stood, 
a little look of expectancy on her face. 
She’d been about to join Sax, but seeing 
the two come, didn’t like to move, as it 
was evident they had something to say t 
her. | 


It hit me 
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Jesse and Jim made a curious team. 
Jesse flew along on his little trotters, 
whilest Jim swung in. a long, easy cat-stride, 
three foot and a half to the pace. Jesse 
always looked kind of tied together loose. 
Jim was trim as a race horse—yet not 
finicky. His spurs rattled on the deck. 
Take him from boots to scalp lock, he was 
a pretty picture of a man. 

«« Miss Smith,’’ says Jesse with a bob, 
‘‘this feller’s Jim Holton.’’ 

« And very glad that he is, for once in 
his life,’’ says Jim, sweeping the deck with 
his hat, and looking compliments. 

Mary smiled just enough to make the 
dimples count. They were best of the 
dimple family—not fat dimples but little 
spots you’d like to own. 

She wasn’t the girl to take gaiety from 
a stranger, but somehow, Jim showed for 
what he was—a clean heart, if frolicsome. 

Mary was a match for him, all right. 
She made him as deep a bow, gave him a 
look, and in a mock earnest way, with her 
hand on her heart, said:— 

‘c Am I to suppose myself the cause of 
so much joy?’’ 

‘¢You’re not to suppose—you’re to 
know,’’ says Jim. 

« Well,” says Mary, with another flying 
look at him, ‘‘it doesn’t seem possible, 
but the evidence of such very truthful and 
very blue, blue eyes,’’ she stopped and 
looked at the eyes, ‘‘is of course, beyond 
questioning. ’’ 

That knocked Jimmy. Underneath 
his dash, he was a modest fellow, and to 
have his personal appearance remarked 
openly rattled him. Mary’d got the war 
on his territory in two seconds. He looked 
at her, dumb; until, seeing her holding 
back her laughter, by means of a row of 
the whitest of teeth set into the most in- 
teresting of under lips, he laughed right 
out and offered his hand. 

‘«T’ll simply state in plain English,” he 
says, not wanting to quit whipped, ‘‘ that 
you are the best use those eyes have ever 
been put to.’’ 

‘¢That’s entirely satisfactory,’’ says 
Mary. ‘‘1’d have a bad disposition, not 
to be contented with that—and Mr. Hol- 
ton, here’s a friend of mine—Mr. Sax- 
ton.”’ 

Saxton was the only one who hadn’t 
drawn entertainment out of the previous 
performance. He and Hilton shook hands 


without smiles. It was more like the hand- 
shake before ‘‘time’’ is called. But they 
looked each other square in the eye— 
honest enemies, at least—not like the 
durned brute—well, he comes later. 

There they stood; fine, graceful, up- 
standing huskies both, each as hand- 
some as the other, in his own way; each 
as able as the other, in his own way. One 
black and poetic looking; the other fair, 
and romantic looking. You pays your 
money and you takes your choice. Sax 
knew more of books; Jim knew more of 
men. Sax knew the wild lands of music 
and such; Jim had slept with an Injun or 
two watching out to be sure he wasn’t late 
for the office the next morning. Either 
one was plenty durn good enough to make 
a girl fix her hair straight. 

And there stood Mary, the cause of the 
look each man put upon the other. She’d 
brought down Jim in one stroke—he was 
a sudden sort of jigger. Well, there she 
stood, and if there’s anything in having a 
subject worth fighting for, those two fellers 
ought to have been the happiest of men. 

Pm glad I can add this: Mary didn’t 
want any man to fight about her—not 
much! She was the real, true woman; the 
kind that brings hope in her hand. Of 
course she had some vanity, and if two 
fellows got a little cross when she was 
around, that wouldn’t break her heart, 
but to arouse any deep feeling of anger 
between two men—why, I honestly be- 
lieve she’d rather they’d strike her, than 
each other. Oh, no! She stood for noth- 
ing of that kind. She stood heart and soul 
for light and fun and kindness. If she 
made mistakes, it was from a natural 
underrating of how the other party felt, or 
like her worst mistake, through some 
twisted idea of duty. There’s a saying 
that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
and that’s particularly true of women. 
When a good woman gets hold of half a 
fact, she can raise the very devil with it. 

That those two felt disposed to glare put 
restraint on conversation, and after some 
talk, in which Jim fished for an invitation 
to call on Mary in Panama, and got what 
you might call a limited order—‘‘I shall 
be very glad to see you, some time, Mr. 
Holton—,’’ he turned and treated me to 
a view of Western methods. 

‘‘ Pack your turkey and come with me, 
Bill,’’ he says. 
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«< What, now $” says I. 

<< Well, I’ll wait, if you want me to,” 
he says. ‘‘ But what’s your reason ? ” 

‘< Not any,’’ says I, and skipped for my 
truck. Isn’t it surprising how people, 
even boys, that ain’t much troubled about 
fixed rules, will keep on going the same old 
way; not because there’s sense, comfort 
nor profit in it, but simply because it is the 
same old way? I’ve known folks to live 
in places and keep at jobs, hating both, 
could quit easily, yet staying on and on, 
simply because they were there yesterday. 
I’ ve got so that if people start talking over 
an act, I feel like saying, ‘‘ For Heaven’s 
sake! Let’s try it and then we'll know,” 
while at the same time it happens that their 
talk is so good, I feel bashful about cutting 
in. Give me the Western idea,—people 
that get an action on, instead of an oration. 
That is, if they’re the right kind of people. 
Yet I dearly love to talk. It’s a strange 
world. 

Jimmy was the western idea on two legs. 
The moment he thought of a thing he grew 
busy. And when work was over, I’d talk 
him against any man I’d ever met. Per- 
haps the chief difference between the 


Western man’s way and the Eastern man’s . 


way is that the Westerner says its fun, and 
believes it, whilest the Easterner says it’s a 
great and holy undertaking he’s employed 
in, and wastes lots of time trying to believe 
it. We all do the things we like to 
do, and we might as well admit it cheer- 
fully. 

I hadn’t much more than time to say 
good-by all around, and find out where 
Sax and Mary were going to stay, before I 
was off on the new deal. 

« Have you ever ridden a horse ?’’ Jim 
asks me when we hit shore. 

« Never,” says I. 

s Well,’’ says he, rubbing his head, ‘‘ we 
can go across on the railroad, but I'd like 
to stop here and there. It wouldn’t be so 
bad if the good critters hadn’t been all 
hired out or bought this last rush. As 
it is, you stand to get on to something 
that don’t want you. My Pedro’d eat 
you alive if you laid a hand on him, or 
I’d trade with you—you got to learn some- 
time, Bill, but you'll get a tough first les- 
son here—suppose we take the train, eh ?’’ 

Now I hadn’t come to the Isthmus of 
Panama to exhibit all the things I was 
afraid of. I didn’t like the thought of 
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playing puss-in-the-corner with a horse 
I’d never met before, a little bit, and 
I liked the idea of backing out still less. 

‘< Trot your animal out,’’ I says. ‘‘I 
guess if I get a hold on him we won’t sep- 
arate for a while.’’ 

Jim rubbed his head again. 

‘¢T don’t want to lose you right on the 
start,” he says. ‘*‘ These mustangs are 
the most reliable hunks of wickedness on 
earth—’’ 

‘< All I need to try and ride is a horse, ” 
I says. ? 

He laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 
“c I won’t quarrel with that spirit,’’ he says. 
He spoke toa native in Spanish. The feller 
looked at me and spread both hands. I 
scarcely knew there was such a thing as a 
Spanish language, but I know that those 
hands said: ‘‘ This is the impossible you 
have shoved down my chimney.”’ 

Jim translated. ‘‘He says he can’t 
think of but one brute, and he can’t ima- 
gine you and that one making any kind of 
combination.’’ 

«If you’re keeping me here to see my 
sand run out, you’ll make it, all right,” I 
says—-‘‘ otherwise, get that horse.’’ l 

Jim spoke to the native and the native 
looked at me again, shaking his head sor- 
rowful At last he discarded all respon- 
sibility with one sweep of his arms, and 
ambled off. 

Here comes my gallant steed. His neck 
had a haughty incurve; he was bow-legged 
forrud and knock-kneed aft. His hips 
stuck out so far the hair couldn’t get the 
nourishment it needed and it fell out. He 
had a nose like Julius Cæsar, an underlip 
that hung down three inches, and the eye 
of a dying codfish. I lost all fear of him 
at once. Ignorance is the papa of cour- 
age. According to instructions I put my 
left foot in the stirrup and made ready to 
board. At that instant my trusty steed 
whipped his head around like a rattle- 
snake, gathered a strip of flesh about six 
inches long, shut his eyes and made his 
teeth to approach each other. I’ve been 
hurt several times in my life, but for 
straight agony give me a horse-bite. 

With a yell that brought out every revo- 
lutionist in Aspinwall, which means the 
town was there, I grabbed that cussed 
brute by the windpipe and stopped his 
draught. Jim and the native made some 
motions, 
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‘t Keep out of this!’’ I hollered. ‘‘ This 
is my fight!’’ 

So then me and my faithful horse began 
to see who could stand it the longest. 
There was nothing soul-stirring and up- 
lifting about the contest. He pinched my 
leg, and I pinched his throat. He kicked 
me, and I kicked him. We rasselled all 
over the place, playing plain stick-to-him- 
Pete. The worst of having a hand-to-hand 
with an animal is that he don’t tire. You 
get weaker and weaker, they get stronger 
and stronger. Besides the pain in my leg 
almost seemed to stop my heart. Murder, 
how it hurt ! 

At the same time a horse doesn’t do as 
well without an occasional breath of fresh 
air, and I had this feller’s supply cut off 
short. Pretty soon he got frantic, and the 
way he tore and r’ared around there was 
atreat. It didn’t occur to either one of 
us to let go. Finally, when I’d ceased to 
think entirely, there came a staggering 
sort of fall, hands took hold of me and 
dragged me away. 

Jim gave me a drink of water. By this 
time I was interested in the art of riding. 
I told him he wasn’t going to kill my 
horse; that I intended to ride that same 
mustang out of the town of Aspinwall if it 
took some time and all of my left leg. 

‘ss What’s the good of being a fool?” 
says he. <‘ Now, Bill, you be sensible.” 

« Where’s the horse ?’’ says I. 

I got on my feet and made for Mr. 
Mustang. I walked up, club in hand, 
waiting for the mustang to make a crooked 
move. He paid no attention, let me 
put my foot in the stirrup, swing aboard 
and settle down. Not till then did he 
toss his head gaily in the air and holler 
for joy. You see, he’d made out that 
we were likely to break even, both on 
the ground, so he tried getting under 
me. I refuse to say what happened next. 
I thought I was aboard the Matilda, with 
the tornado on. I saw, in jerks, pale- 
faced men scrambling right up the sides 
of houses, women shrieking and dusting 
away from there, and between thirty and 
forty thousand dogs barking and snapping 
and tumbling out of the way. 

I laid two strong hands on Archie’s (I 
called him Archie) mane and wrapped my 
legs around his barrel and gave myself up 
for lost. We spent years tearing that sec- 
tion of Aspinwall to pieces, till all of a 
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sudden Archie give a jump that landed 
me on his rump and pulled out for more 
room. And didn’t he go! It was scan- 
dalous the way he flapped them bony legs 
of his. 

I stayed with that mustang somehow, 
until we come to a narrow alley. At the 
end of it a fearful fat Spaniard, with a 
Panama hat and a green umbrella, was 
crossing. I hollered to him to get out of 
the way, but the sight of me and Archie 
streaming in the breeze surprised him so he 
stood paralyzed. He made a fat man’s hop 
for safety too late. When we were fifteen 
feet from him Archie threw a handspring, 
and I put my head, like a red button-hole 
bouquet, plumb in the gentleman’s vest. 

‘¢ Assassin!’’ he cries, and fetches mea 
wipe with the green umbrella, before he 
expires temporarily on the street. 

Of course there’s lots of things will 
damage you worse than butting a stout 
gentleman; at the same time, I went at him 
quick, and stopped quicker. This world 
was all a dizzy show, till the crowd came 
up, Jim on his Pedro, leading. I couldn't 
have had a bigger audience if I’d done 
something to be proud of. 

Some of ’em held on to the fat gentle- 
man who was yearning to draw my heart’s 
blood with the green umbrella. Some of 
’em stood and admired Archie, who was 
smacking his lips over some grass that 
grew on the side, and looked about as 
vicious as Mary and her little lamb; some of 
’em come to help me—all conversed freely. 

‘c Now darn your buttons!’ says Jim, 
“you might have been killed! Hadn't 
been for Sefior Martinez there, you would 
’a’ been. Didn’t I tell you not to try it 
again—didn’t I?” 

I sat up and looked at Jim. ‘‘ You told 
me all that,” says I, ‘*‘ but what’s the mat- 
ter with letting Virtue be its own reward ?’’ 

Jim laughed and said he guessed I was 
not quite done yet. Then he introduced 
me to Mr. Martinez as the grateful result 
of a well-lined stomach applied at the 
proper time. 

Martinez sheathed the green umbrella 
and extended the hand of friendship, like 
the Spanish gentleman he was. 

‘¢ Ah, me!” says he, ‘*but you ride 
with furiocity! And,’’ he adds thought- 
fully, ‘‘ your head is of a firmness.” He 
waved his hands so the diamonds glittered 
like a shower. “A treefle, a _ leetle, 
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leetle treeful,’’ by which he meant trifle. 
‘< Now,” says he, as if we'd finished some 
important business, ‘‘shall we resusci- 
tate?” ; 

Jim said we would, so the whole crowd 
moved to where Santiago Christobal Colon 
©’ Sullivan gave you things that lightened 
the shadows for the time being, and pro- 
ceeded to resuscitate. 

Inside, Mr. Martinez, the stout, told the 
whole story between drinks. He was the 
horse, or me, or himself, or the conse- 
quences, as occasion required. I’d have 
gone through more than that to see Mr. 
Martinez gallop the length of the saloon, 
making it clear to us how Archie acted. 
And when he was me, darned if he didn’t 
manage to look like me, and when he was 
Archie, he seemed to thin out and grow 
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bony hip-joints immediately; Archie’d 
snickered at sight of him. How in blazes 
a three hundred pound Spanish gentleman 
contrived to resemble a thin, red-headed 
six-foot-two New England kid, and a bow- 
necked, cat-hammed mustang is an art be- 
yond me. He did it; let it go at that. 

Curious, how things go. After this first 
experience I shouldn’t have said that rid- 
ing a horse would come to be so much to 
me, that being without one made me feel 
like most men would if they lost the use 
of their legs. Water is all right. I like 
boats—lI like about everything—but still, 
I think that the Almighty never did better 
by man than when he put him on a horse. 
A good horse, open country—miles of it, 
without a stick or hole—a warm sun and a 
cool wind—can you beat it? Ican’t. 


( To be continued.) 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTER.—Red Saunders, a New England boy, leaving home 
fo seek his fortune, embarks on the ‘‘ Matilda,’ of Boston, Captain Jesse Conklin command- 


ing, bound for Panama, 


violin on deck a tornado comes up 


Among the passengers are Arthur Saxton, a genius tn his way 
and a good fellow, and Mary Smith. olain in name only. 


While Saxton is playing his 
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as MTHABASCA BELLE did 
an g not burst upon Smith, the 
S) N\A Silent, all at once, like a 
JA > rainbow or a sunrise in the 
| EPA desert. He would never 

MAAA say she had been thrust 
upon him. She was acquired, he said, in 
an unguarded moment. 

The trouble began when Smith was path- 
finding on the upper Athabasca for the new 
Transcontinental. Among his other assets 
Smith had two camp kettles. One was 
marked with the three initials of the new 
line, which, at that time, existed only on 
writing material, empty pots and equally 
empty Parliamentary perorations. The 
other was not marked at all. It was the 


personal property of Jaquis, who cooked 
for Smith and his outfit. The Belle was 
a fine looking Cree, tall, strong, #aguz- 
fique. Jaquis warmed to her from 
the start, but the Belle was not for 
Jaquis, himself a Siwash, three to 
one. She scarcely looked at him, and 
answered him only when he asked if she’d 
encore the pork and beans. But she 
looked at Smith. She would sit by the 
hour, her elbow on her knee and her chin 
in her hand, watching him wistfully, while 
he drew crazy, crooked lines, or pictured 
mountains with rivers running between 
them, all of which, from the Belle’s point of 
view, was not only a waste of time, but had 
absolutely nothing to do with the case. 
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The Belle and her brown mother came 
to the camp of The Silent first one glori- 
ous morn in the moon of August with a 
basket of wild berries and a pair of beaded 
moccasins. Smith brought both—the 
berries for Jaquis, out of which he built 
strange pies, and the moccasins for him- 
self. He called them his night slippers, 
but, as a matter of fact there was no night 
on the Athabasca at that time. The day 
was divided into three shifts, one long and 


two short ones—daylight, dusk and dawn. 


So it was daylight when the Belle first fixed 
her large dark eyes upon the strong, hand- 
some face of Smith, the Silent, as he sat 
on his camp stool, bent above a map he 
was making. Belle’s mother being old in 
years and unafraid came close, looked at 
the picture for a moment, and exclaimed: 
«Him Jasper Lake,’’ pointing up the 
Athabasca. 

«You know Jasper Lake?’’ asked the 
engineer, glancing up for the first time. 

‘‘Ouz,’’ said the old woman—(Belle’s 
stepfather was half French), ‘‘know ’im 
ver’ well.” 

Smith looked her over as a matter of 
habit, for he allowed no man or woman 
to get by him with the least bit of informa- 
tion concerning the country through which 
his imaginary line lay. ‘Then he glanced 
at Belle, for fully five seconds, then back 
to his blue print. Nobody but a he-nun, 
or a man already wedded to the woods, 
could do that, but to the credit of the 
camp it will go down that the chief was the 
only man in the outfit who failed to feel 
her presence. As for Jaquis, the alloyed 
Siwash, he carried the scar of that first 
meeting for six months, and may, for aught 
I know, take it with him to his little swing- 
ing grave. Even Smith remembers to this 
day how she looked standing there on her 
two trim ankles that disappeared into her 
hand-turned sandals, or faded in the flute 
and fringe of her fawn-skin skirt. Her full 
bosom rose and fell and you could count 
the beat of her wild heart in the throb of 
her throat. Her cheeks showed a faint 
flush of red through the dark olive—the 
flush of health and youth—her nostrils 
dilated, like those of an Ontario high- 
jumper as she drank life from the dewy 
morn, while her eye danced with the joy 
of being alive. Jaquis sized and summed 
her up in the one word ‘ Magnifique.” 
But in that moment, when she caught the 
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keen, piercing eye of the engineer, the Belle 
had a stroke that comes sooner or later to all 
these wild creatures of the wilderness, but 
comes to most people but once in a life- 
time. She never forgot the gleam of that 
one glance, though The Silent one was 
innocent enough. . 

It was during the days that followed, 
when she sat and watched him at his work, 
or followed him for hours in the mountain 
fastnesses, that the Belle of Athabasca lost 
her heart. 

When he came upon a bit of wild 
scenery and stopped to photograph it, the 
Belle stood back of him watching his every 
movement, and when he passed on she 
followed, keeping always out of sight. 

The Belle’s mother haunted him. As 
often as he broke camp and climbed a little 
higher up stream, the brown mother moved 
also, and with her the Belle. 

«What does this old woman want? ”’ 
asked the engineer of Jaquis one evening, 
when, returning to his tent, he found the 
fat Cree and her daughter camping on his 
trail. 

‘ She want that pot,” said Jaquis. 

‘‘ Then for the love of We-sec-e-gea, 
god of the Crees,’ said Smith, ‘‘ give it 
into her hands and bid her begone.’’ 

Jaquis did as directed, and the old 
Indian went away, but she left the girl. 

The next day Smith started on a recon- 
naissance that would occupy three or four 
days. As he never knew himself when he 
would return, he never took the trouble to 
inform Jaquis, the tail of the family. 

After breakfast, the Belle went over to 
her mother’s. She would have lunched 
with her mother from the much coveted 
kettle, but the Belle’s mother told her 
that she should return to the camp of the 
white man, who was now her lord and 
master. So the Belle went back and 
lunched with Jaquis, who, otherwise, must 
have lunched alone. Jaquis tried to keep 
her, and wooed her in his half-wild way, 
but to her sensitive soul he was repulsive. 
Moreover, she felt that in some mysterious 
manner her mother had transferred her, 
together with her love and allegiance, to 
Smith the Silent, and to him she must be 
true. Therefore, she returned to the 
Cree camp. 

As the sinking sun neared the crest of 
the Rockies, the young Indian walked 
back to the engineer’s camp. As she 


The Belle fixed her eyes on the face of Smith, the Silent. 
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strode along the new trail she plucked 
wild flowers by the wayside, and gathered 
leaves and wove them into vari-colored 
wreaths, swinging along with the easy 
grace of a wild deer. 

Now some women would say she had 
not much to make her happy, but she was 
happy, nevertheless. She loved a man— 
to her the noblest, most god-like creature 
of his kind,—and she was happy in aban- 
doning herself to him. She had lived in 
this love so long, had felt and seen it grow 
from nothing to something formidable, 
then to something fine, until now it filled 
her and thrilled her; it overspread every- 
thing, outran her thoughts, brought the 
far-off mountains nearer, shortened the 
trail between her. camp and his, gave 
a new glow to the sunset, a new 
glory to the dawn and a fresher fragrance 
to the wild flowers; the leaves whispered 
to her, the birds came nearer and sang 
sweeter; in short it was her life—the sun- 
shine of her soul. And that’s the way a 
wild woman loves. 

And she was to see him soon. Perhaps 
he would speak to her, or smile on her. 
If only he gave a passing glance she would 
be glad and content to know that he was 
near. She thought to question Jaquis, but 
her interest in the engineer and the growing 
conviction that his own star sank as his mas- 
ter’s rose, rendered him unsafe as a com- 
panion to'a young bride whose husband 
_ was in the hills and unconscious of the fact 
that he was wedded to anything, save the 
wilderness and his work. 

Jaquis not only refused to tell her where 
the engineer was operating, but promised 
to strangle her if she mentioned his mas- 
ter’s name again. 

At last the long day died, the sunset was 
less golden and the stars sang sadder than 
they sang the day before. She watched 
the West, into which he had gone and out 
of which she hoped he might return to 
her. Another round of dusk and dawn 
and there came another day with its 
hours that hung like ages. When she 
sighed, her mother scolded and Jaquis 
swore. When at last night came to cur- 
tain the hills, she stole out under the stars 
and walked and walked until the next 
day dawned. Often, in the dark, she 
fancied she heard faint, feline footsteps 
behind her. Once a big black bear 
blocked her trail, staring at her with lifted 
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muzzle, wet with dew and stained with 
berry juice. She did not faint nor scream 
nor stay her steps, but strode on. And 
so through the dusk and dark and dawn, 
this love-mad-maiden walked the wilder- 
ness, innocent of arms, and with no one 
near to protect her, save the little bare- 
footed bowman whom the white man calls 
the god of Love. 

Meanwhile, away to the West, high in 
the hills where the Findlay, flowing into 
the Pine makes Peace, then, cutting 
through the crest of the continent, makes 
a path for the Peace, Smith and his little 
army were battling in a war that can end 
only with the conquest of a wilderness, 


Finding no trace of the trail-makers, 
the Belle faced the rising sun and sought 
the camp of the Crees. 

The mysterious shadow, with muffled 
tread, that had followed her from the en- 
gineer’s camp, shrank back into the bush 
as she passed down the trail. That was 
Jaquis. He watched her as she strode by 
him, uncertain as to whether he loved or 
hated her, for well he knew why she 
walked the wilderness all night alone. Now 
the Gitche in his unhappy heart made him 
long to lift her in his arms and carry her 
to camp, and then the bad god, Mitchie, 
would assert himself and say to the sav- 
age that was in him, ‘‘Go kill her. She 
despises her race, and flings herself at the 
white man’s feet.’ And so, impelled by 
passion and stayed by love, he followed 
her. 

That night the engineers returned, and 
when Smith saw the Cree in the camp he 
jumped on Jaquis furiously. 

‘Why do you keep this woman here ?’’ 

‘« I—keep? Me?’ quoth Jaquis blink- 
ing as bewildered as the black bear that 
had blinked at the Belle. 

« Who but you, you heathen ?’’ hissed 
the engineer. 

Now, Jaquis, calling up the ghosts of his 
dead sires, asserted that it was the engineer 
himself who was ‘‘keeping’’ the Cree. 
‘s You bought her—she’s yours,” said 
Jaquis in the presence of the company. 

‘« You ill-bred—’’ Smith choked and 
reached for a tent prop. The next mo- 
ment his hand was at the Indian’s throat. 
With a quick twist of his collar band he 
shut off the Siwash’s wind, choking him 
to the earth. 
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“« What do you mean ?’’ he demanded, 
and Jaquis, coughing, put up his hands. 
‘ I meant no lie,’’ said he. ‘‘Did you 
not give to her mother the camp kettle ? 
She has it, marked G. T. P.” 

‘¢ And what-of that ?’’ 

‘‘Votla,’’ said Jaquis, ‘because of that 
she gave to you the Belle of Athabasca. ” 

Smith dropped his stick, releasing the 
Indian. 

«I did not mean she is sold to you. 
She is trade—trade for the empty pot, the 
Belle—the beautiful. From yesterday to 
this day she followed you, far, very far, to 
the foot of the Grande Cote, and nothing 
harmed her.”’ 

«You take her,’’ said Smith, with one 
finger leveled at the head of the cook, ‘‘to 
the camp of the Crees. Say to her mother 
that your master is much obliged for the 
beautiful gift, but he’s too busy to get 
married and too poor to support a wife.’’ 


From the uttermost rim of the ring of 
light that came from the flickering fire, Zæ 
Belle, the beautiful, heard and saw all that 
had passed between the two men. She 
did not throw herself at the feet of the 
white man. Being a wild woman, she did 
not weep nor cry out with the pain of his 
words that cut like cold steel into her 
heart. She leaned against an aspen tree, 
stroking her throat with her left hand, 
swallowing with difficulty. Slowly from 
her girdle she drew a tiny hunting knife, 
her one weapon, and toyed with it. She 
put the hilt to the tree, the point to her 
bare breast, and breathed a prayer to 
We-sec-e-gea, god of the Crees. She had 
only to throw the weight of her beautiful 
body on the blade, sink without a moan to 
the moss and pass, leaving the camp undis- 
turbed. 

Smith marked the faintest hint of sarcasm 
in the half smile of the Indian as he turned 
away. 

‘« Come here. Now you skulking son 
of a Siwash, this is to be skin for skin. If 
any harm comes to that young Cree, you 
go to your little hammock in the hem- 
locks—you understand ?’’ 

s Out, Monsieur,’ said Jaquis. 

‘ Very well, then—remember—skin for 
skin.” 

Now to the Belle, watching from her 
shelter in the darkness, there was some- 
thing splendid in this. To hear her 
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praises sung by the Siwash, then to have 
the fair god, who had heard that story, 
champion her, to take the place of her 
protector, was all new to her. ‘Ah, 
good god,” she sighed, ‘‘it is better, a 
thousand times better, to love and lose 
him than to waste one’s life, never know- 
ing this sweet agony.’ 

She felt, in a vague way, that she was 
soaring above the world and its woes. At 
times, in the wild tumult of her tempestu- 
ous soul, she seemed tg be borne beyond 
it all, through beautiful worlds. Love, for 
her, had taken on great white wings, and 
as he wafted her out of the wilderness and 
into her heaven, his talons tore into her 
heart and hurt like hell, yet she could re- 
joice because of the exquisite pleasure that 
surpassed the pain. 

‘‘ Sweet We-sec-e-gea,’’ she sighed, 
“good god of my dead, I thank thee for 
the gift of this great love that stays the 
steel when my aching heart yearns for it. 
I shall not destroy myself and distress him, 
disturbing him in his great work, whatever 
it is; but live—live and love him, even 
though he send me away.” 

When Jaquis, circling the camp, failed 
to find her, he guessed that she was gone 
and hurried after her along the dim, star- 
lit trai. When he had overtaken her, 
they walked on together. Jaquis tried 
now to renew his acquaintance with the 
handsome Cree and to make love to her. 
She heard him in absolute silence. Finally, 
as they were nearing the Cree camp, he 
taunted her with having been rejected by 
the white man. 

‘s And my shame is yours,’’ said she, 
softly. ‘‘I love him; he sends me away. 
You love me; I send you from me—it is 
the same.’’ 

Jaquis, quieted by this simple statement, 
said good night and returned to the tents, 
where the pathfinders were sleeping peace- 
fully under the stars. 

And over in the Cree camp the Belle of 
Athabasca, upon her bed of boughs, slept 
the sleep of the innocent, dreaming sweet 
dreams of her fair god, and through them 
ran a low, weird song of love, and in her 
dreams Love came down like a beautiful 
bird and bore her out of this life and its 
littleness, and though his talons tore at her 
heart and hurt, yet was she happy because 
of the exquisite pleasure that surpassed all 
pain. 


| Medal struck in honor of the first expedition 


GRAY OF BOSTON, DISCOVERER 
OF THE COLUMBIA 


The Story of the First American to Voyage Round the World, 
Drawn from Original Material, and Illustrated from Authen- 


tec Sources. 


Third Paper of the Series, Vikings of the Pacific 


By Agnes C. Laut 


HAT with slow printing 
| presses and slow travel, the 
account of Cook’s voyages 
on the Pacific did not be- 
come generally known in 
the United States till 1785 
Sitting round the library of Dr. 


or 1786. 
Bulfinch’s residence on Bowdoin Square 
in Boston one night in 1787, were half a 
dozen adventurous spirits for whom Cook’s 
account of the fur trade on the Pacific had 


an irresistible fascination. There was the 
doctor, himself. There was his son 
Charles, of Harvard, just back from Europe 
and destined to become famous as an archi- 
tect. There was Joseph Barrell, a pros- 
perous merchant. There was John Derby, 
a ship master of Salem, a young man, still, 
but who, nevertheless, had carried news 
of Lexington to England. Captain Crow- 
ell Hatch of Cambridge, Samuel Brown, a 
trader of Boston, and John Marden Pin- 
tard, of the New York firm of Lewis Pin- 
tard & Company, were also of the little 
coterie, 
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If Captain Cook’s crew had sold one- 
third of a water-rotted cargo of otter furs in 
China for ten thousand dollars, why—these 
Boston men asked themselves—could not 
ships expressly fitted for the fur trade cap- 
ture a fortune in trade on that unoccupied 
strip of coast between Russian Alaska, on 
the north, and New Spain, on the South ? 

Then, the thing was to be on the ground 
first—that was the unanimous decision of 
the shrewd-headed men gathered in Bul- 
finch’s study. 

The sequence was that Charles Bulfinch 
and the other five at once formed a part- 
nership with a capital of fifty thousand dol- 
lars divided into fourteen shares, for trade 
on the Pacific. This was ten years before 
Lewis and Clark reached the Columbia, 
almost twenty years before Astor had 
thought of his Pacific company. The 
Columbia, a full-rigged, two decker, two 
hundred and twelve tons and eighty-three 
feet long, mounting ten guns, which had 
been built fourteen years before on Ho- 
bart’s Landing, North River, was imme- 
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diately purchased. Buta smaller ship to 
cruise about inland waters and collect furs 
was also needed; and for this purpose, the 


partners bought the Lady Washington, 


a little sloop of ninety tons. Captain John 
Kendrick of the merchant marine was 
chosen to command the Columbia, Robert 
Gray, a native of Rhode Island, who had 
served in the Revolutionary navy, a friend 
of Kendrick’s, to be master of the Lady 
Washington. Kendrick was of middle 
age, cautious almost to indecision, but 
Gray was younger with the daring charac 

teristic of youth. 

Orders were given Kendrick and Gray 
to avoid giving offense to any foreign 
power, to treat the natives with kindness 
and Christianity, to obtain a cargo of furs 
on the American Coast, to proceed with 
the same to China to be exchanged for a 
cargo of tea, and to return to Boston with 
the tea. The holds of the vessels were 
then stowed with every trinket that could 
appeal to the savage heart, beads, brass 
buttons, ear-rings, calico, tin mirrors, 
blankets, hunting knives, copper kettles, 
iron chisels, snuff, tobacco. - 


Some heroes blunder into glory. These | 


didn’t. They deliberately set out with 
the full glory of their venture in view. 
Whatever the profit and loss account might 
show when they came back, they were well 
aware that they were attempting the very 
biggest and most venturesome thing the 
newly federated States had essayed in the 
way of exploration and trade, and to com- 
memorate the event, Joseph Barrell had 
medals struck in bronze and silver, show- 
ing the two vessels on one side, the names 
of the outfitters on the other. 

The course lay from Boston to Cape 
Verde Islands, from Verde Islands to the 
Falklands just north of Cape Horn, round 
Cape Horn, up the west coast of South 
America touching at Masafuera and Juan 
Fernandez, and thence—without pause— 
to the west coast of North America. At 
Cape Verde, Gray hired a valet, a colored 
boy, Marcus Lopez, destined to play an 
important part later. So long did the 
ships rest at the Verde Islands, taking in 
fresh provisions, that it was January be- 
fore the Falkland Islands were reached at 
the southernmost point of South America. 
Here, Kendrick’s caution became almost 
fear. He was averse to rounding the 
stormy Horn in winter, Mountain seas 
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Map of Gray s two voyages resulting in 
the discovery of the Columbia. 


and smashing gales assailed the ships from 
the time they headed for the Horn in 
April of 1788. The Columbia was tossed 
clear upon her beam ends, and sea after 
sea crashed over the little Lady Washing- 
ton, drenching everything below decks like 
soap suds in arickety tub. In the hurri- 
cane gales, the Columdta fell behind. 
Somewhere down at fifty-seven degrees 
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southwestward of the Horn, the smash- 
ing seas and driving winds separated 
the two ships. The Columbia dropped 
farther and farther to the north till Gray 
on the Washington could no longer des- 
cry the sails of his leading ship. Bright 
skies and warm winds welcomed Gray to 
the Pacific. At Masafuera, off Chili, the 
ships were to have landed for fresh water, 
but a tremendous back wash of surf fore- 
warned reefs, and the Lady Washington 
stretched her sails for the welcome warm 
winds, and tacked with all speed to the 
north. A few weeks later, Kendrick was 
compelled to put into Juan Fernandez to 
repair the Columbia aud rest his scurvy- 
stricken crew. They were given all aid by 
the governor of the island. 


ON THE PACIFIC 


Meantime the little sloop Washington, 
now far up the Pacific, guided by the mas- 
terful and enthusiastic Gray, showed her 
heels to the sea. The slime of medusa 
lights lined the long, foam trail of the Lady 
Washington each night. Dolphins raced 
the ship, herd upon herd, their silver- 
white glistening in the sun. Gentle winds 
and clear sunlight favored the ship all 
June. The long, hard voyage began to be 
a summer holiday on warm, silver seas. 
The Lady Washington headed inland, or 
where land should be, where Francis 
Drake two centuries before had reported 
that he had found New Albion. On Au- 
gust 2d, somewhere near what is now Cape 
Mendocino, daylight revealed a rim of 
green forested hills above the silver sea. 
It was New Albion, north of New Spain, 
the strip of coast they had come round the 
world to find. Under clouds of sail, the 
sloop beat north for ten days, passing many 
savages. 

During the adverse wind, they had 
passed one opening on the coast that re- 
resembled the entrance to a river. Was 
this the fabled river of the West, that In- 
dians said ran to the setting sun? Away 
up in the Athabasca country of Canadian 
wilds was another man—Alexander Mac- 
kenzie—setting to himself that same task 
of finding the great river of the West. 
Besides, in 1775, Heceta, the Spanish 
navigator from Monterey, had drifted close 
to this coast with a crew so stricken with 
scurvy not a man could hoist anchor or 
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reef sail. Heceta thought he saw the en- 
trance to a river, but was unable to come 
within twenty miles of the opening to ver- 
ify his supposition. And now Gray’s crew 
were on the watch for that supposed river, 
but more mundane things than glory had 
become pressing needs. Water was nceded 
for drinking. Somewhere near what is 
now Cape Lookout, or Tillamook Bay, the 
row boat was launched to sound, safe 
anchorage found, and the Lady Wash- 
ington towed in harbor. 


FIRST ENGAGEMENT WITH THE INDIANS 


The Lady Washington had anchored 
about half a mile from shore, but the curi- 
ously carved canoes came dancing over the 
waves in myriads. Gray noticed the na- 
tives were all armed with spears and knives, 
but they evinced great friendliness, bring- 
ing the crew baskets of berries and boiled 
crabs and salmon in exchange for brass 
buttons, They had anchored at ten on the 
night of August 14th, and by the afternoon 
of the rsth the Indians were about the 


-sloop in great numbers, trading otter skins 


for knives, axes and other arms—some- 
thing which, in itself, ought to have put 
the crew on guard. 

On the third day in harbor an old 
chief came on board followed by a great 
number of warriors, all armed. Gray kept 
careful guard, and the old man de- 
parted in possession of the stimulating fact 
that only a dozen hands manned the Lady 
Washington. Waiting for the tide next 
afternoon, Haswell and Coolidge, the two 
mates, were digging clams on shore. Lopez, 
the black man, and seven of the crew were 
gathering grass for the stock. Only three 
men remained on the sloop with Cap- 
tain Gray. The two mates approached 
the native village. The Indians began 
tossing spears, as Haswell thought, to 
amuse their visitors. That failing to in- 
spire these white men, rash as children, 
with fear, the Indians formed a ring, club- 
bed down their weapons in pantomime, 
and executed all the significant passes of 
the famous war dance. ‘‘It chilled my 
veins,” said Haswell, and the two mates 
had gone back to their clam digging, when 
there was a loud, angry shout. Glancing 
just where the row boat lay rocking abreast 
the hay cutters, Haswell ‘saw an Indian 
snatch at the cutlass of Lopez, the black, 
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who had carelessly stuck it in the sand. 
With a wild yell the thief dashed for the 
woods, the black in pursuit, mad as a 
hornet. 

Theft and flight had both been part of 
a design to scatter the white men. ‘‘ They 
see we are ill-armed,’’ remarked Haswell 
to the other. Bidding the boat row 
abreast with six of the hay cutters, the two 
mates and a third man ran along the beach 
in the direction Lopez had disappeared. 
A sudden turn into a grove of trees showed 
Lopez squirming mid a group of Indians, 
holding the thief by the neck and shout- 
ing: ‘‘Help! MHelp!’’ No sooner had 
the three whites come on the scene than 
the Indians plunged their knives into the 
boy’s back. 

Haswell had only time to see the 
hostiles fall on his body like a pack of 
wolves on prey, when more Indians 
emerged from the rear, and the whites 
were between two war parties under a 
shower of spears. A wild dash was made 
to head the fugitives off from shore. Has- 
well and Coolidge turned, pistols in hand, 
while the row boat drew in. Another 
flight of arrows, when the mates let goa 
charge of pistol shot that dropped the 
foremost three Indians. Shouting for the 
rowers to fire, Haswell, Coolidge and the 
sailor plunged into the water. To make 
matters worse, the sailor fainted from loss 
of blood, and the pursuers threw them- 
selves into the water with a whoop. Haul- 
ing the wounded man in the boat, the 
whites rowed for dear life. The Indians 
then launched their canoes to pursue, 
but by this time Gray had the cannon 
of the Lady Washington trained ashore, 
and three shots drove the hostiles scam- 
pering. For days tide and wind and a 
thundering surf imprisoned them in Mur- 
derers’ Harbor, where they had hoped to 
find the River of the West, but met only 
danger. On the third day the wind veered. 
All sails set, the sloop scudded for the 
offing, glad to keep some distance between 
herself and such a dangerous coast. 


ENGLISH NAVIGATORS ALREADY AT 
NOOTKA 


By August 21st the sloop was again close 
enough to the rocky shore to sight the 
snowy, Opal ranges of the Olympus Moun- 
tains. By August 26th they had passed 


the wave-lashed rocks of Cape Flattery, 
and the mate records: ‘‘I am of opinion 
that the Straits of Fuca exist, for in the 
very latitude they are said to lie the coast 
takes a bend, probably the entrance.”’ 

By September, after frequent stops to 
trade with the Indians, they were well 
abreast of Nootka, where Cook had been 
ten years before. A terrible ground swell 
of surf and back-wash raged over project- 
ing reefs. The Indians here knew English 
words enough to tell Gray that Nootka lay 
farther east, and that a Captain Meares 
was there with two vessels. A strange 
sail appeared inside the harbor. Gray 
thought it was the belated Columb1a, un- 
der Kendrick; but a row boat came out 
bearing Captain Meares himself, who 
breakfasted with the Americans on Sep- 
tember 17th, and had his long boats tow 
the Lady Washington inside Nootka. 
Here Gray was surprised to see two Eng- 
lish trading ships. They carried Portu- 
guese colors, to evade customs’ duties in 
Asiatic ports. The English captain had a 
cannon-mounted garrison on shore, and a 
schooner of thirty tons, the Northwest 
American, all ready to be launched. This 
was the first ship built on the Northwest 
Coast. Gray himself, later, built the sec- 
ond. Amid salvos of cannon from the 
Lady Washington, the new fur vessel was 
launched from her skids, and in her honor, 
September roth observed as a holiday, 
Meares and Douglas, the two English cap- 
tains, entertaining Gray and his officers. 

Having come from China in January, 
Meares was short of provisions to go 
back and Gray supplied them. In re- 
turn, Meares set his workmen to help clean 
the keel of the Lady Washington from 
barnacles; but the Englishman was a true 
fur trader to the core. In after-dinner 
talks, on the day of the launch, he tried to 
frighten the Americans away from the 
coast. Not fifty skins in a year were to 
be had, he said. Only the palisades and 
cannon protected him from the Indians, 
of whom there were more than twenty 
thousand hostiles at Nootka, he reported. 
They could have his fort for firewood after 
he left. He had purchased the right to 
build it from the Indians. It would not 
be worth while for the Americans to re- 
main on the coast. The Americans lis- 
tened and smiled. Meares offered to carry 
any mail to China, and on the 2d of 
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the month was towed out of port by the 
other English captain, Douglas. 

On September 23d appeared a strange 
sail on the offing—the Columbia, under 
Kendrick, masts down and draggled, spars 
storm-térn, two men dead of scurvy, and 
the crew all ill. 

. October rst was celebrated as the anni- 
versary of the departure from Boston the 
previous year. At precisely midday the 
Columbia boomed out thirteen guns. The 
sloop set the echoes rocketing with another 
thirteen. The day was given up to hilar- 
ity, all hands dining on board the Colum- 
bta with such wild fowl as the best game 
woods in the world afforded and copious 
supply of Spanish wines. Toasts were 
drunk to the first United States ship on 
the Pacific Coast of America. On Octo- 
ber 26th Douglas’ ship and the fur trader 
Northwest American were towed out, 
bound for the Sandwich Islands, and the 
Americans were left alone. 

The winter of 1788-89 passed unevent- 
fully except that the English were no 
sooner out of the harbor, than the Indians 
—who had kept askance of the Americans 
—came in flocks to trade. March found 
Gray trading south of Nootka at Clayoquat. 
April saw him fifty miles up the Straits of 
Fuca, which Cook had said did not exist. 
Then, he headed north again touching 
at Nootka, where he found Douglas, 
the Englishman, back from the Sand- 
wich Islands with the two ships. Passing 
out of Nootka, he met the flag ship of 
Don Joseph Martinez, entering the har- 
bor to take possession in the name of 
Spain. 

It will be remembered Cook missed 
proving that the west coast was a chain of 
islands. Since Cook’s time, Barclay, an 
Englishman, and Meares, had been in the 
Straits of Fuca. Dixon had discovered 
Queen Charlotte Islands; but the cruising 
of the little sloop, Lady Washington, 
covered a greater area than Meares’, Bar- 
clay’s and Dixon’s ships together. First, 
it rounded the north end of Vancouver, 
proving this was island, not continent. 
These northern waters Gray called Derby 
Sound after the outfitter. At one point 
off Prince of Wales Island, the Indians 
willingly traded two hundred otter skins, 
worth eight thousand dollars, for an old 
iron chisel. 

In the second week of June the sloop 
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was back at Nootka, where Gray was not 
a little surprised to find the Spanish had 
erected a fort on Hog Island, seized Doug- 
las’ vessel, and only released her on con- 
dition that the little fur trader Morthwest 
American should become Spanish property 
on entering Nootka. 

Gray and Kendrick now exchanged 
ships, Gray who had proved himself the 
swifter navigator, going to the Co/umdza, 
taking Haswell with him as mate. In re- 
turn for one hundred otter skins, Gray was 
to carry the captured crew of the North- 
west American to China for the Spaniards. 
On July 30, 1789, he left Vancouver 
Island. Stop was made at Hawaii for pro- 
visions; and Attoo, the son of a chief, 
boarded the Columdta to visit America. 
On December 6th, the Co/us6za delivered 
her cargo of furs to Shaw & Randall, of 
Canton, receiving in exchange Chinese tea 
for Samuel Parkman, of Boston. It was 
February, 1790, before the Columbia was 
ready tosail from China for Boston, and drop- 
ping down the river she passed the Lady 
Washington, under Kendrick, anchored 
in a cove, where the gale hid her from 
Gray. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


On August 11, 1790, after rounding 
Good Hope and touching at St. Helena, 
Gray entered Boston. It was the first time 
an American ship had gone round the 
world—almost fifty thousand miles, her log 
book showed; and salvos of artillery thun- 
dered a welcome. General Lincoln, the 
port collector, was first on board to shake 
Gray’s hand. The whole city of Boston 
was on the wharf to cheer him home, and 
the explorer walked up the streets side by 
side with Attoo, the Hawaiian boy, gor- 
geous in helmet and cloak of yellow plum- 
age. Governor Hancock gave a public 
reception to Gray. The Columbia went 
to the shipyards to be overhauled; and the 
shareholders met. 

Owing to the glutting of the market at 
Canton, the sea-otter had not sold well. 
Practically, the venture of these glory 
seekers had not ended profitably. The 
voyage had been at a loss. Darby and 
Pintard sold out to Barrell and Brown. But 
the lure of glory, or the wilds, or the ven- 
ture of the unknown—was on the others. 
They decided to send the Columdbza back 
at once on a second voyage. Perhaps, 


The departure of the “Columbia” and the “Lady Washington.” 


Drawn by George Davidson, a member of the expedition. 


Photographed by courtesy of the present 


owner, Mrs. Abigail Quincy Twombly. 


this time, she would find that great river 
of the West, which was to be to the Pacific 
Coast what the Hudson was to the East. 
The Columbdza left Boston for a second 
voyage, September 28, 1790, and reached 
Clayoquot on the west coast of Van- 
couver Island on June 5, 1791. ‘True 
to his nature, Gray lost not a day, but was 


off for the sea-otter harvest of the north 
up Portland Canal, near what is now Alaska. 
The dangers of the first voyage proved a 
holiday compared to this trip. Formerly 
Gray had treated the Indians with kind- 
ness. Henceforth, neither Kendrick on 
the Lady Washington, among the islands, 
nor Gray on the Columdza, cruising the 


Feather cloak worn by the son of an Hawatian chief at the celebration in honor of Gray's return. 
Photographed by courtesy of Mrs. Joy, the present owner. 
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main shore, allowed more than ten savages 
on board at a time; Kendrick headed 
south to take the harvest of furs to China. 

Kendrick bought great tracts of land 
from the indian chiefs at Nootka for the 
price of a copper kettle, and the American 
sloop had moored in Clayoquot, south of 
Nootka, where Gray found Kendrick ready 
to sail on the Washington for China, by 
September. 

At Clayoquot was built the first Ameri- 
can fort on the Pacific Coast. Here, Gray 
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ary 18th,when Attoo, the Hawaii boy, came 
to him with news that the Indians, gath- 
ered to the number of two thousand and 
armed with at least two hundred mus- 
kets got in trade, had planned the entire 
extermination of the whites. They had 
offered to make the Hawaiian boy a great 
chief among them if he would steal more 
ammunition for the Indians, wet all the 
priming of the white men, and join the 
conspiracy to let the savages get possession 
of fort and ship. Less than a score of 
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From the portrait by Gilbert Stuart, by courtesy of the owner, Dr. George B. Shattuck. 


The Columbia 
Inside were 
Loop holes punc- 
Two cannon 
were mounted outside the window embra- 


erected winter quarters. 
was unrigged and beached. 
quarters for ten men. 
tured all sides of the house. 


sures, one inside the gate or door. The 
post was named Fort Defense. Sentinels 
kept guard night and day. Military dis- 
cipline was maintained, and divine service 
held each Sunday. On October 3d, tim- 
bers were laid for a new ship, to be called 
the Adventure, to collect furs for the 
Colu mbra. 

What was Gray’s horror, then, on Febru- 


whites against two thousand armed war- 
riors! Scarcely any ammunition had been 
brought in from the Co/umdza. All the 
swivels of the dismantled ship were lying 
on the bank. Gray instantly took advan- 
tage of high tide to get the ship on her sea 
legs and out from the bank. Swivels were 
trundled with all speed back to the decks. 
For that night, a guard watched the fort; 
but the next night, when the assault was 
expected, all hands were on board, pro- 
visions had been stowed in the hold and 
small arms were loaded. ‘The men were 
still to mid-waist in water scraping barna- 


The Columbia River near its mouth. 


The Columbia 1s a river of the first magnitude, comprising with its tributaries, two thousand one hundred 
and thirty-two miles of navigable water. 
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cles from the keel, when a whoop sounded 
from the shore, but the change in the 
ship’s position evidently upset the plans of 
the savages, for they withdrew. On the 
morning of the zoth the woods were seen 
to be alive with ambushed men, and 
Haswell had the cannon, loaded with canis- 
ter, fired into the woods. At eleven that 
very morning, the chief at the head of the 
plot came to sell otter-skins and ask if 
some of the crew would not visit the village. 
Gray jerked the skins from his arms and 
the rascal was off deck in terror of his 
life. ‘That was the 
end of the plot. 
On the 23d, the 
Adventure was 
launched, the sec- 
ond vessel built on 
the Pacific, the first 
American vessel 
built there at all 
and by April 2d 
Haswell was ready 
to go north on her. 
Gray on the Co- 
lumbia was going 
south to have an- 
other try at that 
great river of the 
West, which Span- 


ish charts repre- 
sented. 
Without adoubt, 


if the river existed 
at all, it was down 
behind that Cape 
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days,” and that Gray had been fifty miles 
up the Straits of Fuca. 

Both facts were distasteful to Vancouver. 
He had wished to be the first to explore 
the Straits of Fuca, and only on April27th 
had passed an opening which he pronounced 
inaccessible and not a river, certainly not 
a river worthy of his attention. 


DISCOVERY OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


So the great English navigator went on 
his way, convinced there was no River of 
the West, but Ro- 
bert Gray headed 
back south deter- 
mined to find what 
lay behind the tre- 
mendous crash of 
breakers and sand 
bar. On the 7th 
of May the row 
boat towed the Co- 
lumbia into what 
is now known as 
Gray’s Harbor, 
where he opened 
trade with the In- 
dians; and was pre- 
sently so boldly 
over-run by them 
that he was com- 
pelled to fire into 
their canoes, kill- 
ing seven. Putting 
out from this har- 
bor on the roth, 


Disappointment 
where Meares had 
failed to go in and 
Heceta been driv- 
en back. Just what 
Gray did between 
April 2d and May 7th is a matter of gues- 
sing. Anyway, Captain George Vancouver, 
sent out from England to settle the dispute 
about Nootka, at six o’clock on the morn- 
ing of April 29th, just off the wave- 
lashed rocks of Cape Flattery and within 
sight of Olympus’ snowy sky line, noticed 
a ship in the offing carrying American 
colors. He sent Puget and Menzies to 
inquire. 

They brought back word that Gray 
“« had been off the mouth of a river in 
46° 10’ where the outset and reflux was 
so strong as to prevent entering for nine 
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The distinguished American architect, Photograph by 
courtesy of his descendant, Miss Bulfinch, 


he steered south, 
keeping close 
ashore, and was 
rewarded at four 
o’clock on the 
morning of the 
11th by hearing a tide rip like thunder and 
seeing an ocean of waters crashing sheer 
over sandbar and reef with a cataract of 
foam in mid-air like the drive of colliding 
waves. Gray had found his river, but 
could he enter? A gentle wind, straight 
as a die, was driving direct ashore. Once 
across the bar, he saw the mouth of a 
magnificent river of fresh water. He had 
found the River of the West, which he 
named after his ship—the Columbza. 

By the 14th Gray had ascended the 
river twenty or thirty miles from the sea, 
but was compelled to turn, as he had taken 
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a shallow channel. Dropping down with 
the tide, he anchored on the roth and 
went ashore, where he planted coins under 
a tree, took possession in the name of the 
United States, and named the river 
‘t Columbia.” On the 2oth he crossed 
the bar and was out again on the Pacific. 
Most men would have rested, satisfied with 
half he had done. Not so Gray. He 
headed the Columbia north again tor 
another summer’s trade. 

On October 3d the Columbia left 
America for China, and on July 29, 1703, 
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Radisson east of the Rockies. Gray was 
a man who did much and said little. He 
was not accompanied by a host of scientists 
to herald his fame to the world. Judged 
solely by results, what did he accomplish ? 
The same for the United States that Cook 
did for England. He led the way for the 
American flag around the world. Meas- 
uring purely by distance, his ship’s log 
would compare well with Cook’s or Van- 
couver’s. The same parts of the Pacific 
Coast which they explored he explored, 
except that he did not go to Northern 


Building the first American ship on the Pacific Coast. 


Drawn by George Davidson, a member of the party. By courtesy of Mrs. Abigail Quincy Twombly, 
a descendant of Gray. 


came to the home harbor of Boston. Some- 
time between 1806 and 1809, Gray died in 
South Carolina, a poor man. It is doubt- 
ful if his widow’s petition to Congress ever 
materialized in any reward for his descend- 
ants. Kendrick, eclipsed by his brilliant 
assistant, was accidentally killed in Hawaii. 

What is Gray’s place among pathfinders 
and naval heroes? Where does his life’s 
record leave him? It was not spectacular 
work. It was not work backed by a gov- 
ernment, like Bering’s or Cook’s. It was 
the work of an individual adventurer, like 


Alaska, and he compensated for that by 
discovering a great river, which they both 
said had no existence. And yet who that 
knows of Cook and Vancouver, knows as 
much of Gray? Authentic histories are 
still written that speak of Gray’s discovery 
doubtfully. We are told that he ‘‘stum- 
bled’’ on his discovery. Gray did much 
but said little, and the world is prone to 
take a man at his own valuation. Yet if 
the world places Cook and Vancouver in 
the niches of naval heroes, Gray must be 
placed between them. 


The entrance into captivity. 


This photograph was taken in the heart of an Indian Jungle. 
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Exporting wild beasts from the Hagenbeck“ Thierpark"' near Hamburg. One hundred lions and 
tigers, fifty elephants, and other animals in proportion, are kept in stock here the year around. 


MARKETING WILD ANIMALS 


By Charles F. Brownell 


‘ Then snared the doughty Siegfrid, 
A Wisent and an Elk ; 
Also four big Uri 
And a ferocious Schelk.” 
—THE Lay OF THE NIEBELUNGEN (Revised). 


NCE upon a time there was 


upon the world’s visible 
supply of captive hippopot- 
ami. His stock consisted 
of one flabby, grunting bull, 
and to bring it to his pens cost him two 
years of patient effort, ten thousand dollars 
in cash, and the life of his second son. 
And so he guarded it jealously, as a spec- 
ulator in wheat watches his horde, and ob- 
served its price rise, dollar by dollar, hun- 
dred by hundred and thousand by thou- 
sand. 

Finally it was quoted on the wild animal 
exchanges of the world at twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, and curators of many zoos 
gazed upon it covetously, with tears in their 
eyes. A Yankee circus man, roaming 
Europe in search of two-headed boys and 
human pin-cushions, bought it at sight. It 


a German who got a corner 


was the first live hippopotamus ever held 
in bondage west of Suez, and when the 
press agent had done his part, it was well 
worth its cost. From Bangor, Me., to 
Sacramento, Cal., and from Mobile, Ala., 
to Sault Ste., Marie,—up and down the 
United States, from coast to coast, the 
rural and urban yeomen flocked to see it. 
On the posters it loomed terrifying and 
vast,—a gigantic, shapeless being, with 
nostrils like the muzzles of ten-inch guns, 
and little, beady, pinkish eyes,—‘‘the 
Far-Famed Behemoth of Holy Writ,” — 
‘ The Goliath of the Brute Creation,’’— 
“the Living Mountain,’’—‘‘ the Untamed 
Giant of the Trackless Jungles.’’ It made 
the ‘‘ Wild Men of Borneo’’ and ‘‘ Bosco,’’ 
the ‘‘Snake-Eater,’’ seem tame. 

That was some time ago. ‘To-day the 
trade in hippopotami,—both of the com- 
mon, or garden, variety and of the blood- 
sweating sort,—is better systematized, and 
better understood, and it is not necessary 
to waste years of effort or thousands of 
dollars in their quest, or to sacrifice a son. 
As a result, the market price of the lum- 
bering beasts has declined, and you may 
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order a dozen, or a score, or a shipload of 
them from Carl Hagenbeck, of Hamburg, 
and he will lay them down for you on New 
York docks, safe and sound, for rather less 
than five thousand dollars apiece. 

It was this same Hagenbeck, you must 
know, who got that famous corner of other 
days, and it was his son Diedrick, a mighty 
hunter before the Lord, whose life helped 
to pay for it. The Hagenbecks were then 
(and are now), the world’s chief dealers 
in wild beasts of the snow wastes and the 
jungle. Givethem your order and cash in 
hand, and they will get you any two-footed 
or four-footed or footless thing you want, 
—a boa constrictor, a yak, a chimpanzee 
or a gnu. If it is not in stock at Stellingen, 
their huge animal depot near Hamburg, 
they will find it for you,—in Greenland, in 
Transcaspia, on the slopes of the Atlas 
Mountains, or in Mesopotamia. They 
brought to Europe the first captive rhinoc- 
erous, and they brought, too, the first 
sacred Brahma bull, the first Mongolian 
horse, the first giraffe, and the first Siberian 
tiger. 

The story of Diedrick Hagenbeck’s 
death is the story of the family firm’s 
methods. Travelers from the East had 
brought home fearsome tales of the hippo- 
potamus,—of its huge bulk, its queer 
smooth hide, its pink, beady eyes, and its 
wonderful strength. In consequence there 
arose, among the curious of Europe and 
America, a yearning to gaze upon the 
beast. But Mohammed couldn’t go to the 
mountain, and so the Hagenbecks decided 
to bring the mountain to Mohammed. 

_ Diedrick led the expedition, and its goal 
was the Ganges river, in India. Head- 
quarters were established near the delta 
of the mighty stream, at a place where its 
waters spread out into huge mud-flats, 
thick with a dense growth of gigantic vege- 
tation suggestive of the age of coal. It 
was not long before a favorite haunt of the 
clumsy animals was found, and Diedrick, 
with two natives, set out in a canoe to ex- 
plore its mazes. In a small stretch of open 
water they encountered a baby ‘‘hippo,’’ 
sporting in the muddy water, much as a 
young pig might wallow in the parental sty. 
In a moment a noose was about its thick 
neck, and it was being hauled bodily out 
of the water and into the rickety canoe. 

But the native oarsmen, quick as they 
werc, were not quick enough. On the 
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bank was the mother of the little captive 
—a heavy, mud-caked cow, with the 
strength of a hundred horses. She had 
been dozing in the sun, with the flies thick 
upon her, but of a sudden she was awake 
and alert, with nostrils distended and flesh 
aquiver. A mighty splash and she was in 
the stream, and then there began a race 
for life. 

Near the bank the struggling youngster 
in the boat overturned one of the natives 
and he dropped his oar. As the frail craft 
swung round the frantic mother charged 
down with her huge mouth open, as 
if bent on engulfing the entire canoe and 
its contents. Diedrick Hagenbeck, a man 
of iron nerves, stuck the muzzle of his ex- 
press rifle half way down the creature’s 
throat and pulled the trigger. It gasped 
and the red blood spurted like a fountain. 
But what was a bullet from an express rifle 
in that mountain of bone and muscle? A 
cannon, perhaps, might have halted it. 

The canoe was smashed as an eggshell 
is smashed, and the three men were in the 
water. Hagenbeck was a good swimmer 
and he struck out for the shore boldly, but 
the wounded mother did not turn back. 
Crazed and bloody she floundered after 
him—and near the bank he was overtaken. 
. ... The natives told the story after- 
wards, with careful attention to details. It 
was not a pleasant one to hear. 

The accident was unfortunate, of course, 
but it was not unexpected, and the elder 
Hagenbeck, back in Hamburg, when they 
brought the mangled remains of his son to 
him, organized another expedition, with 
larger guns and more men. It went tothe 
Ganges, too, and fared forth just as Died- 
rick had done. And near the place where 
he lost his life it captured a full-grown 
‘< hippo.’ This was the beast that served 
to give the elder Hagenbeck his corner. 
His son had been killed and he had spent 
ten thousand dollars. His return was 
twenth-five thousand dollars—and fame. 

In 1891, Diedrick’s brother, Gustav 
Hagenbeck, and Herman Boger, a famous 
hunter in the family’s employ, set out for 
India in search of tigers. It was a famine 
year, and aside from the natural dangers 
of their task, they suffered all sorts of 
hardships and privations. For weeks and 
weeks, in the parched, upland jungles, 
they could get nothing to eat but rice, and 
once, at a place where the streams were all 
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dry, they marched for three days without 
water. Boger, a man of magnificent 
physique, weighed one hundred and twen- 
ty pounds when they returned to Bremen 
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aging the villages for miles around. All 
tigers, given the opportunity and the 
mood, are man-eating, but this one seemed 
to be a particularly ferocious one. It even 


Trained polar bears, the cost of which ranges well up in the thousands. 
are in the habit of insuring the lives of the very valuable animals; 
Bostock, for example, insured his famous chimpanzee for fifty thousand dollars, 


and was an invalid for two years. But the 
game was worth its cost. 

‘In the wild country near Madras,’’ 
says Boger, ‘‘ the natives told us of a ter- 


rifying man-eating tiger that had been rav- 


Showmen 
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ventured into the areas of civilization, and 
on two occasions had entered railway sta- 
tions and attacked the native agents., We 
organized a big party and sallied forth after 
the beast and on the second day we found 


The jungle-bred mother and the tent-bred baby. 


Two tons of bear are hard on the wind. 
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Leaving the docks at Hamburg—a dangerous class of immigrants. 


These curious animals are crosses between a lion and a tiger. 
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its tracks. Finally we came face to face 
with it in a bit of open country, and 
a dozen native beaters, on horseback, es- 
sayed to surround it. 

‘Crouching like a cat, with back up 
and whiskers bristling, it waited its chance 
for a spring. One of the natives, more 
venturesome than the rest, boldly charged 
it. With a sudden, blood-curdling growl 
it was upon him, and he was brushed from 
his horse like a man of straw. And then, 
though he was a man of fully one hundred 
and forty-five pounds weight, the great 
beast seized him as a cat seizes a kitten 
and started off with him toward the jun- 
gle. It was impossible to shoot for fear of 
killing the man, and so we had to make 
the chase one of strategy. Finally, near 
the edge of the undergrowth, we cornered 
the tiger and it dropped its luckless bur- 
den. Then a bullet from an express rifle 
ended its days of pillage. It had carried 
the man half a mile—and strange to say, 
he was little injured.’’ 

Mr. Boger ordinarily captures tigers, 
lions, jaguars and similar animals by 
means of pitfalls, Great holes are dug in 
paths leading to jungle watering places and 
covered with flimsy roofs of thatch and 
leaves. At the bottom are strong nets so 
arranged that when the hunter’s prey falls 
upon them they will entangle its legs. A 
great many manage to escape, despite 
these elaborate efforts to ensnare them, 
but usually, when the chief of the expedi- 
tion makes his rounds each morning, there 
is something for his men to bind and cage 
and for his employers back in Europe or 
America to sell. 

‘ One evening, during a hunting trip in 
India,’’ says Mr. Boger, ‘‘ Gustav Hagen- 
beck and I hid in a tree overhanging a 
place where many lion and tiger tracks 
came down to acreek. If you have never 
spent a night in the jungle, I can scarcely 
give you an idea of the solemnity and 
creepiness of the situation. Every time a 
leaf rustled we fancied we saw a lion, and 
each night cry of bird or beast, despite our 
long experiences, made us fairly shiver. 
By and by, towards midnight, after a hun- 
dred lesser jungle-dwellers had come to the 
stream to slack their thirst, a magnificent 
tigress came slowly down the path. She 
was truly royal, and as we watched her 
drink we could not help thinking of the 
huge price she would bring if we could 
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set her down on the docks in Hamburg. 

‘* But, except in pits, it is next to im- 
possible to capture a full-grown animal ot 
this sort without crippling it, and so Gustav 
lifted his elephant gun and aimed at her 
flank. The bullet struck her in the chest, 
and, without a whimper, she rolled over 
upon the grass, as dead as a nail. Next 
morning, when our uncomfortable vigil was 
ended, we climbed down to examine her 
carcass. While we were doing so, we 
heard a sound, as of kittens playing, 
nearby. An investigation discovered three 
of the prettiest little cubs I have ever 
seen beneath a palm tree not twenty 
yards away. We brought them back to 
Europe, and two of them are now star fea- 
tures of an Amcrican circus.’’ 

Elephants are captured, ordinarily, with 
the aid of their tame brothers. Huge 
stockades are erected in the forest, and the 
wild pachyderms are driven into them. 
Once inside, they are browbeaten and 
battered into docility by trained elephants. 
They are not hard to train, and, being 
quick-witted, soon learn the customary 
circus tricks. Years ago, every Indian 
rajah had his herd of elephants, but now 
the great brutes are growing scarce, and 
the Indian government is taking steps to 
protect them. Healthy adults bring from 
fifteen hundred dollars to five thousand 
dollars in the wild animal markets. Those 
capable of performing unusual tricks, and 
those of extraordinary size, are worth a 
great deal more. African elephants are 
far less tractable, and, in general, far less 
valuable for circus and zoo purposes, but 
they are scarce, and so bring good prices. 
The Arab ivory hunters have well nigh ex- 
terminated them in most parts of the Dark 
Continent, but along the upper reaches of 
the Niger and Congo, they are still found. 
Healthy specimens bring from two thousand 
to three thousand dollars. 

Carl Hagenbeck, the elder (the father of 
the present head of the house), became a 
wild animal dealer by accident. In the 50’s 
he was a fish-monger at Hamburg, with a 
good business and many smacks in the 
North Sea. One day the captain of a 
whaler landed a polar bear at the Hamburg 
dock. It was the first ever scen south of the 
Arctic, and naturally it became a nine days’ 
wonder in the busy little German town. 
When it came time for the whaler to sail 
back to the frozen north, the captain gave 
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the bear to an inn-keeper, who soon found 
it as expensive a possession as the tradi- 
tional white elephant. From Carl Hagen- 
beck he bought fish for its meals, and soon 
his fish bill equalled the estimated value of 
the animal. 

Then Hagenbeck took it in lieu of cash, 
and, being of an enterprising turn, made a 
cage for it, and charged those who yearned 
to see it a small admission fee. In the 
spring he loaded the cage upon a wagon 


selling of wild animals. 
thierpark of eight hundred acres near 
Hamburg, and his annual sales are more 
than half a million dollars. 
sold one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars worth of beasts to the circuses and 
zoos of the United States alone. 
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To-day he has a 


Last year he 


There were five sons in the Hagenbeck 
family—Carl, the present head of the firm, 
who is about sixty years old; William, who 
was a famous trainer in his day; Diedrick, 


Hybrid out of an American trotting mare by a zebra stallion. 


and sent his son Carl ‘‘on the road.” The 
Germans flocked to see the strange beast, 
and before long the elder Hagenbeck 
bought a sea lion from a North Sea ship- 
captain and a dozen monkeys from a mari- 
ner home from the Amazon and added 
them to his show. It was the world’s first 
circus of the sort now so familiar, and the 
next year its owner enlarged it by the ad- 
dition of queer birds bought from another 
sailor, and two other bears,—one from 
Russia and one from Tibet. 

After that, every mariner who landed at 
a German port with astrange pet from dis- 
tant lands offered it to Hagenbeck, of 
Hamburg, and in a few years he found it 
profitable to abandon his prosperous fish 
business, and enter upon the buying and 


who died gloriously in the Ganges, and 
John and Gustav. Carl Hagenbeck is the 
general manager of the business and lives 
at Stellingen, the eight hundred acre zoo 
estate, near Hamburg. ‘There he keeps 
one hundred men at work all the year 
round, looking after his immense stock of 
birds and beasts. A complete abbatoir 
supplies meat for the carnivora, and one 
whole building is devoted to the manufac- 
ture of food for birds and monkeys. A 
veterinary surgeon, a dozen cameleers, ma- 
houts for the elephants, trainers and grooms 
make up the force of one hundred attend- 
ants. ‘The Hagenbecks are not animal 
trainers primarily, but if purchasers so de- 
sire, they will teach a lion, a tiger or an 
elephant the elementary circus tricks. Or- 
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dinarily they keep on hand, ready for 
delivery in any part of the world, a hun- 
dred lions and tigers, fifty elephants, fifty 
camels, twenty-five ostriches, thirty sea- 
lions, ten thousand monkeys, and other 
animals and birds in proportion. Carl 
Hagenbeck, the elder died in 1894. It 
was he that designed the great estate of 
Stellingen and saw to the erection of the 
buildings. 

Just before the war the Hagenbecks fur- 
nished ready-made zoos to a number of 
provincial cities of Russia. Weekly con- 
signments are sent to New York, and the 
family has extensive dealings with the zoo 
authorities of every civilized country in the 
world. Its hunters make regular trips to 
Africa and Central 
Asia each year and, 
in addition, special 
expeditions are sent 
out to other places 
whenever there is a 
call for an unusual 
animal. These ex- 
peditions, of course, 
help pay their ex- 
penses by capturing 
or buying other ani- 
mals also. Thus, 
when a party was 
sent into the Rus- 
sian arctic regions in 
search of Siberian 
tigers, it made a big 
profit for the Hagen- 
becks by bringing 
back to Hamburg 
not only the three 
tigers it set out for, but also two snow-leo- 
pards, twelve bears, twenty-two roe-deer, 
ten Siberian stags and a huge collection 
of lesser beasts. 

If wild animals were listed upon the 
exchanges of the world, like wheat and 
copper, the daily quotations would show 
some startling changes. During the war 
in the Soudan, a half dozen years ago, 
giraffes soared amazingly and for awhile 
good specimens were almost unobtainable. 
This was because the region wherein the 
lanky, long-necked animals are usually en- 
sared was within the zone of hostilities and 
expeditions could not enter it. The Duke 
of Bedford, who bought four from Hagen- 
beck for his private park, paid an enor- 
mous price forthem. Similarly, during the 


A foster-mother of lions. 
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South African war, ostriches increased in 
cost, albeit most of the world’s supply is 
now reared in captivity. An unusually 
severe winter in the arctic regions cuts off 
the customary shipments of polar bears 
and, conversely, a mild season forces their 
price down. 

The fact that full grown male lions are 
listed at from $750 to $2,500 a piece, must 
not be taken as a denial of the press agent’s 
stories of jungle kings worth $10,000 and 
$25,000. The prices here given are those 
of healthy, but untrained animals, de- 
livered free on board a steamer at the 
Hamburg docks. To bring a pair of lions 
across the Atlantic costs a pretty penny 
and to train them to perform the usual 
circus tricks costs 
a great deal more. 
Those that show 
extraordinary intel- 
ligence and are 
taught extraordin- 
ary tricks are held 


at fabulous valua- 
tions. 
And it is the 


same with all other 
animals capable of 
becoming perform- 
ers. A wild ele- 
phant from the 
Congo hinterland 
is dear at $2,000, 
but an intelligent 
tamed leviathan 
from some Indian 
rajah’s_ stable is 
well worth $10,000. 
The aristocrats of the monkey tribe are 
eagerly sought by circus men and when- 
ever a good specimen bobs up there 
is wild bidding for it. Some years ago, 
Frank Bostock, the showman, had a 
chimpanzee that seemed well nigh human. 
It wore clothes, it brushed its hair, it 
carried a walking stick and it ate its 
meals with knife and fork. Bostock paid 
a comparatively small sum for it when 
it was fresh from the jungle, but just be- 
fore it died he carried $50,000 insurance 
upon its life. And even had you offered 
him $50,000 cash for it, you could not 
have bought it. It was the star attraction 
of his exhibition and thousands crowded 
about its platform, day after day, for 
months. 
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Eva Booth 


The daughter of William Booth, Commander-in-chief of the Salvation Army, who 
has done much toward bringing about the change in public opinion toward 
ihe organization in recent years and who is now Commander in America. 


EVA BOOTH, 


COMMANDER 


The Woman Executive who Controls the Destiny of the Salvation 
Army in America 


By Rheta Childe Dorr 


HE great enthusiasm 
aroused by the arrival of 
Eva Booth, the new com- 
mander of the Salvation 
Army, in the United 
States, is significant of 
the remarkable change in 

public opinion towards the organization. 
What has happened to so completely alter 
the world’s attitude towards the blue scoop 
bonnets, the tambourines and the street- 
praying bands? Formerly they were re- 
garded as nuisances, or worse. Even to 
the liberal-minded they appeared merely 
pathetic and misguided objects. 

A number of things have united to effect 
the change, but one stands out pre-eminent, 
and that is—Eva Booth herself. Eva 
Booth has happened. In other words, a 
wonderful personality was brought forward, 
and this is always enough to turn the 
course of events. What the founder of 
the Salvation Army was unable to do, what 
his staff of strong and devoted men failed 
utterly to accomplish, this girl, then a frail, 
slender child, scarcely out of the school- 
room, triumphantly achieved. She won 
for the scoop bonnets and the grotesque 
caps and the divine altruism they masquer- 
ade, the freedom of the highways of the 
world. 

Eva Booth’s biography is familiar now. 
She is the youngest but one of the children 
of the famous author of ‘‘ Darkest Eng- 
land.” She was born on a Christmas Day, 
and began to preach in the streets before 
she was thirteen. Her career in England 
and her nine years as head of the Canadian 
branch of the Salvation Army, the reader 
may well know. What remains untold is 
the means she has used to reach her suc- 
cessful end. It is very simple: she has 
learned how to appeal directly and marvel- 


ously to the heart of man, how to lay her 
finger on the hidden and sensitive soul- 
spark which every human being conceals 
somewhere under its armor of selfishness, 
brutality, pride or conventionality. 

It was in the darkest slum in London 
that Eva Booth learned her wisdom. The 
slum has disappeared of late years; its 
wretched alleys and reeking hovels have 
been swept away. But when she was a 
young girl wearing the uniform of a simple 
Salvation Army lass, it was a place of such 
horror that no missionary dared risk his 
life there. Even the police walked its 
streets in pairs, When the young girl in the 
blue bonnet first ventured into the neigh- 
borhood, friendly policemen begged her to 
turn back. The Army uniform was a tar- 
get of scorn everywhere in London. What 
would happen if the outcasts of that neigh- 
borhood caught sight of. it ? 

The girl did turn back that day. The 
next day she came again, this time clad in 
the rags and poverty ofa match-seller. In 
this disguise she penetrated the dark alleys, 
and the places of horror. She shudders 
now when she speaks of that experience 
and she cannot be made to tell the things 
she saw and heard in those slums. She 
wore the rags and she learned to speak the 
language of the wretches there, but in spite 
of her disguise they called her the ‘‘ White 
Angel,” and no hand was ever lifted 
against her. . It was not possible for a girl 
to endure such surroundings for a long 
period, and Eva Booth finally broke down 
under the burden of her task. She barely 
lived through a congestion of the brain, 
which left her the fragile woman she is to- 
day, a victim to occasional prostrating 
headaches. Miss Booth, unlike other Sal- 
vationists, wears her bonnet only when she 
must. She never speaks init. The truth 
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is she cannot bear its weight on her head. 

Dearly as it cost her, that slum experi- 
ence gave her the key to success. She 
learned that a heart exists in every man, 
and she learned also that she was divinely 
gifted to touch that heart. 

It was soon after this that the Salvation 
Army had the audacity to invade that 
favorite resort of British aristocracy, Tor- 
quay. The storm of indignation which 
arose from fashionable visitors, snobbish 
hotel managers and trades people quickly 
awoke the mob spirit and daily street en- 
counters became the rule. Two hundred 
Salvationists were under arrest at one time, 
and it seemed as if the defeat of the Army 
in Torquay were assured. If it were driven 
out of one provincial town it would be 
driven out of others. 

Then Eva Booth arrived. The first 
person she went to see in the town was the 
man known to be the ring leader of the 
organized mob. She talked this man into 
subjection, and she left him in tears. From 
that hour the mob fought, not the army, 
but the police, who tried to drive the pray- 
ing bands from the streets. When Eva 
Booth was summoned on a charge of 
blocking traffic and disturbing the peace, a 
great crowd of workmen marched to the 
court-house and threatened to tear it down 
if she were sent to prison. 

Having won the mob, her next task was 
to win the aristocracy. She went to Lon- 
don, called on the most eminent members 
of Parliament, famous barristers, court 
officers, and pleaded her cause. One after 
another they yielded to her demands. 
Parliament voted to repeal obsolete laws 
which had been evoked to keep the salva- 
tionists from preaching in public. With 
the mob and Parliament on her side, all 
opposition vanished. The blue bonnets 
had the right-of-way in England. 

How does she do it? How does she 
know so infallibly how to touch that hid- 
den, armored heart of man? She uses all 
the weapons of the artist, for she is an 
artist to the tips of her fingers. She might 
have been a famous musician if she had 
devoted herself to music. She would cer- 
tainly have been a great actress, and she 
might have been a great playwright. Miss 
Booth, playing the harp, is a rare figure. 
Miss Booth conducting one of her regular 
meetings recalls the finest moments of 
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Bernhardt and Duse. Miss Booth, in one 
of the unique religious dramas she has. 
written, and in which she appears before 
her people on special occasions, is a dram- 
atist of no uncommon skill. None of 
these have been given in this country yet, 
but in England and in Canada they have 
produced astonishing effects. 

It was Eva Booth who conceived the 
idea of the slum brigades, now a regularly 
organized part of the Salvation Army work. 
The slum officers visit the poorest quarters 
of the town, look up cases of direst pov- 
erty and relieve them in all practical ways. 
They scrub floors, bathe children, cook 
meals, nurse the sick, and by every means 
prepare families, sunk in wretchedness, for 
better things. There is no slum too hope- 
less for these optimists to visit, no family 
nor no individual too fallen for them to be 
willing to help. The slum work is very 
near to Miss Booth’s heart, and she fre- 
quently holds special meetings to raise 
funds for its maintainance. In these she 
appears, wearing the rags of a beggar. 
Her ‘‘make-up ”’ is one of the most per- 
fect imaginable. Not only the dress, but 
the facial expression, the cringing attitude, 
the hopeless gestures, are wonderfully 
assumed. 

Standing before an audience rendered 
sympathetic by the sight of such a living 
embodiment of the conditions described, 
Miss Booth tells in thrilling words the 
story of her life in darkest London. She 
tells stories also of other slums, of those 
at the very doors of her listeners. It never 
fails to appeal marvelously. 

It will be seen that Eva Booth has the 
face of an artist. At first glance it is not 
conventionally beautiful. She has the 
clear, fair complexion, and long features of 
the Booth family. Her eyes are gentle, 
rather than brilliant. She has a quantity 
of short and very curly, light hair, which 
she wears in a bush around her face. Her 
figure is acetic ; her hands long and pale, 
like anun’s hands. It is only when she 
has been speaking for some time that one 
becomes aware of a change in her appear- 
ance. A flood of life and color suddenly 
transform her. She is no longer a thin, 
plain girl, in a blue serge uniform ; she is 
a strong, beautiful woman, with power to 
move and control her audience ; an artist, 
in a word. 
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The Story of the Bond Stealers 


By W. B. M. Ferguson 


WITH DRAWINGS BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


Ppl D you ever hear of the New 

: $ York C Bank robbery ? 
VED ei No? Well, your father 
XQ See will remember. It hap- 
PAMAN] pened twenty-four years 
SAS Se oe) , one Sunday peas 
in October, 1881. Cash and security 
amounting to over two million dollars were 
stolen from the bank vaults. About twenty- 
five thousand dollars in cash was realized, 
the remainder being in securities, among 
which were thirty United States gold bonds 
bearing interest at four per cent. It was 
the most sensational crime of its kind in 
police annals. Nothing was heard of the 
bonds and bya special act of Congress 
they were cancelled and new ones issued. 
By the superhuman efforts of the Inspec- 
tor of the New York Police, four well- 
known crooks and a policeman, members 
of the cleverest gang of bank robbers in 
the States, were sent to prison for the crime. 
But all of his great ingenuity was never 
able to penetrate the real mystery and 
learn who conceived the daring idea and 
received the great fortune comprised in 
the thirty missing bonds. 

It was surmised that two of the most 
brilliant crooks that ever raised a draft 
or forged a note were head and tail of 
the procession. But nothing could be 
proved. The five convicted burglars 
would not utter an incriminating word 
for persuasion nor force. Again, though 
every police department in the Union 
was on the alert, no trace could be found 
of the suspects. One of them was a 
man, the other a woman. The former 
was known to the police as the ‘‘ Profes- 
sor,’’ the latter as the ‘* Queen of Sheba,’’ 


though she was sometimes called inelegantly 
‘*Sheenie Annie.’’ Of the ‘‘ Profes- 
sor’’ it had been openly said that he was 
a son, born on the left hand, of one of the 
crowned heads of Europe; a Heidelberg 
and Oxford graduate with the right to put 
any part of the alphabet after his name if 
he so desired. The woman was a pro- 
duct of the New York Ghetto; beautiful 
to a fault, with the superhuman sharpness 
of the street combined with natural genius 
and a brilliant personality. Together they 
were as cold-blooded and Machiavellian a 
proposition as ever came down the Great 
White Way. A dirty hand in a dirty 
glove. 

I have often wondered what swing 
of the pendulum turned two such brainy 
specimens against God, man and the 
devil. Perhaps, as criminologists say, they 
were predestined for a life of crime. At 
all events, if half the stories concerning 
the pair were true, either would have ex- 
perienced little difficulty in turning over 
big money in an honest calling. Of course 
they were born actors; they had to be. 
They were past masters in the art of make- 
up and it was whispered that they could 
change sex to a marvel and as easily as an 
honest man changes a shirt. Moreover, 
both were gifted linguists and talented 
musicians and the ‘‘ Professor” was a sci- 
entist of no mean ability. 

At the time of the C Bank robbery 
I had been one year in the United States 
Secret Service. I had learned the initial 
ropes perfectly, and of course, like any 
other detective, took an inordinate interest 
in the case that had started the whole 
country shouting. But, as I say, though 
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the Government’s best men were scattered 
all over the world, not a trace was dis- 
covered of either the ‘‘ Professor’’ or the 
‘t Queen of Sheba, ”. nor one of the thirty 
United States gold bonds. They seemed 
to have completely evaporated. It was 
not until fifteen years later that Uncle Sam 
at last got on the track of the missing se- 
curities and the clue to the mystery. And 
I, Captain John Smith, then in charge of 
the New York district of the United States 
Secret Service, had the honor to be collec- 
tor for the long defrauded government. 
Contrary to all my expectations, it proved 
to be the most exciting adventure in a 
career replete with stirring incident. 

It was on a drizzling Monday morning, 
in late September, 1896, that a messenger 
from the A Bank hurried into my 
office on Nassau Street, touched his cap 
and said:— 

‘‘Captain Smith, Acting Assistant 
Treasurer, Mr. Morey,ofthe Sub-Treasury, 
sent me round to ask you if you will kindly 
see him at once. He says it’s very impor- 
tant.” 

Calls from the Sub-Treasury are impor- 
tant and accompanied by the messenger, I 
lost no time in reaching Wall Street. 

I was ushered into the Acting Assistant 
Treasurer’s office. Mr. Morey was a small 
man with a face that seemed all profile, and 
a concise, rapid fire vocabulary. 

‘‘ Captain Smith,’’ he began without 
any preamble, ‘‘ by a remarkable chance I 
have now in my possession one of those 
thirty government bonds that were stolen 
in the C Bank robbery fifteen years 
ago. There it is. A bond for twenty 
thousand dollars. It is in excellent preser- 
vation. As you see, the name of the ori- 
ginal owner, the C Bank, has been 
skilfully erased with acids and the name 
J. Lansing Fownes substituted. ” 

‘ Half an hour ago,” continued Mr. 
Morey tersely, ‘‘this bond was pre- 
sented for verification by this messenger 
from the A Bank. I went over the 
list of the caveated bonds, United States 
Consols, series of 1880. From numbers 
2231 to 2260 were the ones stolen from 
the C Bank. This bond is, as you 
see, numbered 2254.’’ 

‘‘What have you done?” I demanded 
quickly. 

‘*All I could. I ’phoned the A—— 
Bank to detain the presenter of this bond. 
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The president, Mr. Andrews, said that 
Mr. Browning offered it as collateral with 
a note attached for a loan of eighteen 
thousand dollars. The president agreed, 
and while believing the security gilt-edged, 
had the precaution to send it here for 
verification. ’’ 

‘Yes, yes, but the presenter—Mr. 
Browning ?’’ I asked imperatively. 

Mr. Morey shrugged his shoulders. 

« Mr. Browning had gone before I sent 
for you. The president said he promised 
to—’’ 

But before he had finished I had ex- 
cused myself and rung up the A Bank 
on the telephone. 

«<This is Captain Smith, of the Secret 
Service,’’ I explained quickly over the wire 
to President Andrews. ‘‘ That bond you 
sent to the Treasury for verification is no 
good, If Mr. Browning, the presenter, 
comes back tell him it is O. K., and that you 
will advance the loan. Kindly hold him if 
you can. TIl be up in fifteen minutes.’’ 

Then thanking Mr. Morey for his 
prompt service, I swung out for the A 
Bank. 

When I entered Mr. Andrews’ private 
office he was in conversation with a slightly 
built gentleman of medium height, blonde, 
curly hair and a Van Dyke beard. He 
wore spectacles, a Fedora hat and a long, 
loose, paddock overcoat. It is my busi- 
ness to be observant of trifles and details. 

‘s Mr. Browning——Captain Smith, of the 
Secret Service,’’ said President Andrews 
with dramatic quietness. 

Not a shadow passed over the slim gen- 
tleman’s face. He nodded to me with 
polite indifference. Circumlocution is not 
one of my attributes. 

«Mr. Browning,’’ I said curtly, ‘I 
must ask you to explain how that bond 
you presented for security came to be in 
your possession. ’’ 

‘< Am I to infer—’’ 

‘« Anything you like, Mr. Browning. 
That bond is stolen property. You will 
have to clear yourself of a charge of con- 
spiracy, if not actual robbery.’’ 

Mr. Browning eyed me with cold dis- 
favor and then passed a slim, well-gloved . 
hand over his face. I noticed that, though 
a blonde, the eyes behind the glasses were 
quick and dark. 

«I am entirely innocent of any wrong 
doing,’’ he said with dignity. He spoke 
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in jerky, little sentences. ‘‘I am aman 
of means and standing in the West. Last 
week, in company with my wife, I came to 
New York. My wife is in ill health, We 
stopped at the H House. While there 
I made the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Lansing Fownes. He is a capitalist 
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I agreed. He paid me the first twenty- 
thousand dollar bond yesterday. I was 
temporarily short of ready cash. To-day 
I opened negotiations with the A—— 
Bank for a loan, the bond and my note as 
security. I assure you, gentlemen, I thought 
everything was perfectly legitimate.’’ 


“This is an unnecessary outrage.” 


with vast holdings in Southern lumber 
tracts. Mr. Fownes and I got quite 
friendly. Finally it developed that he had 
an odd hundred thousand he would like to 
invest in some gilt-edged security. I in- 
terested him in the Balvanera Mining 
Company, of Mexico, of which I hold con- 
trol. He agreed to purchase a block of 
stock for one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. Then he asked me if I 
had any objection to United States gold 
bonds bearing interest at four per cent. 
Said it would save him the trouble of sell- 
ing them and the brokers’ commissions. 


‘Very good, Mr. Browning,” I said. 
‘¢ However, for the present, you must con- 
sider yourself under arrest. In the mean- 
time you will kindly accompany me to your 
hotel and personally identify Mr. Fownes.’’ 

‘¢ With pleasure,” said the slim gentle- 
man with unruffled courtesy. 

At the desk of the H House, half 
an hour later, the day clerk, after inquiry, 
informed me that Mr. Fownes was out. 

‘« When did he go?’’ I asked. 

‘¢Don’t know, sir. He didn’t leave 
his key.’’ 

« Is Mrs. Fownes in?” I asked, 
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‘s No, sir. . Left her key here an hour ago. 
Said if any one called to say she would be 
back at five o’clock. Any message, sir?’’ 

‘s No,” I said curtly and turned to Mr. 
Browning. ‘‘I am compelled to bring 
you to headquarters, Mr. Browning,” I 
explained. ‘‘ Your bail will be agreed 
upon and then you can be paroled in cus- 
tody of your counsel. I will see Mr. 
Fownes as soon as I can.’’ 

Mr. Browning shrugged his shoulders 
with polite disgust. 

«This is all very inconvenient and an 
entirely unnecessary outrage. But I sup- 
pose you must do your duty. Permit me 
to explain matters to my wife. She is not 
in very good health, and I hardly wish her 
to think me a criminal. My suite is on 
the second floor, 254. You can come up 
with me or stand guard at the elevator, if 
you think I contemplate trying to evade the 
law,’’ and he smiled with polite sarcasm. 

‘¢The lobby will do quite as well,’’ I 
said dryly. ‘‘ You can have ten minutes.’’ 

With a grateful bow he stepped into the 
nearest elevator while I took a seat, secure 
in the knowledge that I commanded the 
situation of all the exits. I waited five 
minutes. I waited ten. I waited fifteen 
minutes. No Mr. Browning. Then I 
strode to the desk. 

‘‘ Kindly ’phone to Mr. Browning’s 
suite and say that Captain Smith is still 
waiting.’’ 

s“ No Mr. Browning registered here, 
sir.’’ 

‘¢Mr. Browning—the gentleman who 
was with me. Suite 254, second floor,” I 
explained angrily. 

‘¢ Very sorry, sir. There must be some 
mistake—254 is occupied by Mr. Fownes 
and his wife.’’ 

Like a thunderbolt long delayed, light 
broke inon me. With a hasty explanation 
to the clerk and a flash of my shield, I 
seized a bellboy and literally carried 
him in a rush to the elevator and up to 
suite 254. And then my worst fears were 
realized. The rooms were empty. How, 
when and where my polite Mr. Browning 
had gone, I couldn’t pretend to say. 

At the desk I elicited the information 
that Mr. and Mrs. Fownes had registered 
five days ago. ‘They had two dress-suit 
cases with them, and explained that their 
baggage, while on the way from Chicago, 
had gone astray. It was expected every 
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moment. They had registered from that 
city and paid two weeks in advance. The 
clerk now remembered that when Mrs. 
Fownes had left her key at the desk one 
hour ago, she had a dress suit case with her. 
Mr. Browning was known in the hotel as 
a gentleman who sometimes visited the 
Fownes. Mr. Fownes was slight, of me- 
dium height, with a white beard, stoop 
shoulders and a slight limp. His wife was 
of about the same height and build, mid- 
dle-aged, very deaf, and wore spectacles. 
The hotel was searched from roof to cellar 
for the vanished Mr. Browning, but with 
no avail. 

After reviewing the affair calmly and dis- 
passionately, I came to the obvious conclu- 
sion that ‘‘ Mr. Fownes’’ and his wife could 
be no other than the famous ‘‘ Professor ’’ 
and his consort. Their fortunes evidently 
at a low ebb, they had run the risk of 
negotiating one of the stolen bonds. In 
all probability many banks who had not 
taken the precaution of the A , had 
before this loaned money on the forgeries 
and later had discreetly charged the trans- 
action to profit and loss, being afraid to 
publish their indiscretion. One thing, the 
Government had now at last a concrete 
charge against the pair. I began to reason 
inductively. The ‘‘ Professor,’’ no doubt. 
played the double rôle of ‘‘ Fownes’’ and 
‘ Browning.’ He had substituted the 
former name on the bond; in the rôle of the 
latter he had endeavored to negotiate it. 
He had evidently thought the bank would 
not send it to the Sub-Treasury. When 
he found they had done so, he had gone 
out and telegraphed Mrs. Fownes, alias the 
‘c Queen of Sheba,’’ to clear out of the 
hotel in case the Sub-Treasury was clever 
enough to recognize the stolen bond. 
When confronted by me, he had simply 
posed as the innocent Mr. Browning. In 
a large hotel the employees cannot keep 
track of the outgoings and incomings of the 
guests. Therefore, while I waited, he had 
boldly gone to his suite—that taken in the 
name of Fownes. In his guise of Mr. 
Browning, a frequent caller, this had been 
an easy matter. Then he had changed his 
disguise completely and, grip in hand, had 
no doubt walked calmly past me as I sat in 
the lobby, and so out the front entrance. 
He could not have accomplished his escape 
in any other manner. 

I now bent all my energies on calling up 
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every person who had stepped from the ele- 
vator during my twenty minutes of waiting. 
The fact that I must look for a dress-suit 
case materially helped me. I remembered 
that two people had passed me with such an 
article, a young man of barely twenty and 
a lady of perhaps twenty-five or thirty. 
I recalled their appearance perfectly. I 
could not afford to let the slightest clue, 
however seemingly preposterous, slip 
through my fingers. That young man and 
lady had to be tracked down. It was no 
longer desirable keeping the matter secret. 
I was dealing with criminals of the first 
water and reputation. I would require the 
help of everything and everybody, espe- 
cially the press. So it was that the 
afternoon editions of the papers were alive 
with the history of the case. Also the 
entire police department and my men were 
out. Thus with the entire machinery of 
the country in operation, I anxiously 
awaited results. 

They were not long in coming. Clues 
arrived by the car load. Every one was 
faithfully followed until proved a myth. 
Finally on the following morning we struck 
oil. The young man with the dress suit 
case had been located at the town given 
in the hotel register. He proved conclu- 
sively to be an inoffensive traveling sales- 
man. That left the woman. Absurd, as 
it seemed, I was forced to the conclusion 
that ‘‘ Mr. Browning,” alias the ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor,’’ had impersonated a young lady 
of twenty-five. About four days after I 
had taken up the case and the hunt was 
at its height, I chanced to pick up the 
morning Hera/d. My eye was at once at- 
tracted by a peculiar communication in 


large type heading the ‘‘ Personal’’ column. 
It read: — 


«To the sedentary member of the Smith 
family, Greeting: 

Am bored by the asinine bloodhounds’ 
bay. Recall them or there will be a new 
chair-warmer in Nassau Street. Kindly as- 
similate this for I never waste advice. 

Preciously ever, 
Van DYKE.” 


I put this effusion to the credit of one 
of the army of cranks who rush for the ink 
bottle whenever an extraordinary case 
comes up. I paid no attention to it but 
only redoubled my efforts. I was uni- 
formly unsuccessful. And then when 
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total failure was staring me jeeringly in the 
face, chance took a hand in the game and 
I hit the trail. 

One morning, some two weeks after my 
interview with Mr. Morey of the Sub- 
Treasury, a middle aged gentleman with 
iron gray side whiskers and a bristling 
white mustache was ushered into my office. 
He looked to be a sufferer from kidney 
trouble, for his complexion was a peculiar 
yellow. There was a certain hesitancy 
and nervousness apparent in his manner. 

« My name is Wilson,—Humphrey B. 
Wilson,’’ he began, ‘‘ and I am the Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut.’ He hummed and 
hawed, nervously rubbing his chin, and 
finally out came the story I had begun to 
suspect, His bank had advanced a loan 
on one of the spurious Government bonds. 
‘< It happened about six months ago,” he 
explained uneasily, ‘‘and when I dis- 
covered the fraud, I—er—well, of course 
I had the integrity of the bank in mind 
and so I said nothing. You understand ?’’ 

«c I understand,’’ I said dryly. ‘‘ And 
what awakened your conscience at this late 
hour ?’’ 

Mr. Wilson looked irretrievably insulted. 

“I saw the A affair in the papers,’’ 
he replied with impervious dignity. ‘‘ Be- 
ing here on business I thought it was my 
duty as a citizen to acknowledge my inno- 
cent dealings with the scoundrels. Also, 
Captain Smith, by a lucky chance, I think 
I can put you in the way of arresting the 
head man of the gang, this ‘ Professor,’ 
as they call him.’’ 

‘s What?’ I said in slow amazement. 

‘‘ Exactly, Captain Smith,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘ Yesterday a gentleman giving 
the name of Mr. Fithian of New York, in- 
terviewed me with regard to my bank ad- 
vancing him a loan. He said he was about 
to start a large brewery in Stamford. As 
security he offered me a first mortgage on 
his brewing plant in New York—the 
American Distilling Company. Now, Cap- 
tain Smith, though a man may be a fool 
one day, doesn’t argue he remains one for 
the entire year. Though I had never seen 
this Mr. Fithian before, there was some- 
thing in the eyes behind the glasses that 
awoke a vague, unpleasant memory in me. 
I may say I have a memory like fly paper 
—everything sticks to it. I am positive 
that this Mr. Fithian, artistically disguised, 
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is the jolly, good-natured Mr. Horner, the 
Californian capitalist, who did me up so 
satisfactorily on that bond deal six months 
ago. As I had been ‘a victim once, he 
naturally inferred that I would be a victim 
twice. What particular bunco game he 
has in mind now I do not pretend to say. 
I am a clever man, Captain Smith, what- 
ever my associates may believe to the con- 
trary. Therefore when Mr. Fithian inti- 
mated that he was compelled to return to 
New. York last night, and as I also had 
business here to-day, I accepted his invi- 
tation to dine with him at his home to- 
night and discuss the terms of the proposed 
loan. In the meantime, I called up the 
head of every New York brewery and as- 
certained that there is no Mr. Fithian con- 
nected with them nor the American Dis- 
tilling Company. I thought, Captain Smith, 
that you might accept an invitation to be 
an unexpected guest at the dinner. ” 

<< But are you sure, despite your convic- 
tions to the contrary, that this is not some 
huge blunder, Mr. Wilson?’ I asked, 
eyeing him keenly. ‘‘I cannot afford to 
be made a laughing stock. Remember, 
you have only the evidence of your eyes to 
go by.” 

‘(I feel sure I’m quite right,’’ he said 
slowly. ‘I’m positive this Fithian is Hor- 
ner and he the ‘ Professor.’ However, I 
appreciate your position, Captain Smith. 
As you cannot leave yourself open to criti- 
cism, suppose you drop in in plain clothes, 
about half way through dinner. TIl say 
I’m expecting a friend. By that time I’ll 
know positively where I stand. If I’m 
right, Ill squeeze your hand twice in 
shaking hands with you. Then you will 
know what to do. Is that satisfactory ?’’ 

I thought the proposition swiftly over. 
The adventurous side of the situation ap- 
pealed to me. There was a possibility of 
it being a blunder—a case of mistaken 
identity. On the other hand there was 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. 
Yes, everything to gain, —.the biggest catch 
in the country. 

“« Very well, Mr. Wilson,’’ I said deci- 
sively, ‘‘I will be there at nine o’clock 
to-night.’’ 

“ Very good, Captain Smith,” and he 
rose. ‘‘I hope we will be successful. By 
the way, here is that bond I advanced the 
loan on six months ago. I brought it 
along as I knew you would require evi- 
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dence.’’ He extracted it from his wallet. 
‘¢Myself and Cashier Mowbray are the 
only ones who know of-its existence.’’ He 
hesitated a moment, ‘his hand on the door. 
«I would like very much,’’ he began hes- 
itatingly, ‘‘if I would not be drawn into the 
case. I mean about the bond loan. The 
evidence of the A Bank would serve 
quite as well for conviction. ’’ 

“Very well, Mr. Wilson, as you have 
volunteered valuable information I will see 
that your matter does not get into the 
press.’’ ' | 

‘< Thank you,” he said. <‘‘ You under- 
stand, I must be careful of the—the integ- 
rity of the bank,’’ and he was gone. 

I spent fifteen minutes carefully review- 
ing the entire incident. Then I looked at 
Mr. Wilson’s card and the forged bond. 
Everything was perfectly straight, but my 
adventure with ‘‘ Mr. Browning’ had 
taught me a double distilled caution and 
distrust. Mr. Wilson had told a per- 
fectly straight story with corroborative evi- 
dence, but stil—. To clinch the matter, 
I called up the National Bank of Stamford, 
Conn., on the long distance ’ phone. 

s Who is president of this bank ?” I 
asked. 

‘« Who is this ?’’ came the reply. 

I explained. 

s: Mr. Wilson,’’ was the delayed answer. 

<‘ Can I have Mr. Wilson on the wire ?’’ 

s Mr. Wilson is in New York.”’ 

‘Then kindly connect me with the 
cashier, Mr. Mowbray,” I said. 

I hardly needed further corroboration, 
but I took no chances. The wire clicked 
and buzzed and then emitted a muffled 
« Hello.’’ 

‘‘Hello. Did the National Bank ad- 
vance to a Mr, Horner, six months ago, 
a loan on a Government bond which subse- 
quently proved a forgery?’ I asked 
quickly. 

The wire buzzed. Again came the de- 
mand who I was. Then came the ques- 
tion who was the authority for my state- 
ment. I said Mr. Wilson. 

‘s Then President Wilson will furnish 
any further information you may desire,’’ 
came the quick reply, and they rung off. 

I thought it would not be amiss to 
acquaint Jarvis, my right hand man, with 
some details of the case. 

The following night at nine o'clock saw 
Jarvis and myself, both in plain clothes, at 
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‘Captain Smith, this is our second meeting—and last.” 


542 Jerome avenue. It was a great, ram- 
bling, old-fashioned structure, evidently 
one of the city’s many relics of Colonial 
days. It stood well in from the lonely 
avenue and had a well kept hedge in front, 
now stripped bare by the autumn wind. 
There was a light in the four windows, 
two on each side of the hall door, on the 
ground floor. In absolute silence we tip- 
toed along the grass, keeping off the walks 
and in the heavy shadows, until we had 
made a three-quarter circle of the building. 
We were now underneath a window on the 
ground floor on the right side of the 
house. With the exception of those in 
the two front rooms, this window was the 
only one in the house that was lit up. The 
shade was down. I put my lips close to 
Jarvis’ large ear. 

‘¢Wait here in the shadows underneath 
this window. Very likely I won’t need 
you. But if you hear me whistle, come 
through that window like hell! It’s only 
six feet above you, and by means of this 
drain pipe you can easily break through. 
It’s the only way, for the doors are too 


solid, and if I need you at all, I’ll need 
you quick.’’ 

‘< Very good sir.”’ 

Seasoned hand though I was, I must con- 
fess I experienced a thrill of excitement as I 
pulled the old-fashioned bell by the great 
hall door. Quick pattering footsteps sound- 
ed in the hall, a bolt was drawn and I 
was confronting a pretty, rosy cheeked, 
blonde haired grisette in snowy cap and 
apron. 

‘ Good evening. I believe a friend of 
mine, Mr. Wilson, is the guest of—’’ 

But she interrupted me with a smile and 
a succession of jerky little nods. 

“Out, out. Entrez, s'il vous plait. 
Monsieur ees expected. ”’ 

I stepped into the richly furnished hall 
with its marble floor and costly rugs, and 
divested myself of coat and hat. 

‘‘ If monsieur will follow,’’ said the aid 
with another smile and a nod like the peck 
of a sparrow. Her trim, graceful figure 
preceded me down the well lighted hall. 
She threw open a door on her left, and I en- 
tered. This was a large room exquisitely 
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furnished and evidently used as a study. 
A log fire burned cheerily in the grate. 

«< If monsieur will make heemself com- 
fortable while I eenform Monsieur Fee- 
thian and ze monsieur’s friend,’’ she said 
graciously. She gave a coquettish smile 
and pointed to a chair by the fire. I 
nodded, and seating myself, stretched my 
hands to the blaze. Then I heard the 
door behind me open softly. I turned, 
my hand stealing to my pistol pocket, 
ready for any emergency. But it halted 
half way, then dropped quietly at my side. 
I was looking into the business end of a 
forty-four Colt’s held in the steady hand 
of a middle aged, gray-haired gentleman 
with a pince nez and a clear complexion. 
Instinctively I felt that I had at last met 
the ‘‘ Professor. ” 

The unwavering muzzle of the revolver 
kept on a line with my head as my host 
crossed the room and seated himself in a 
Morris chair opposite me. Hepropped a 
leg in his lap and rested the blue barrel of 
the Colt’s upon his knee, the muzzle ever 
staring me in the eye. His silence had 
been charged with sudden death. Then 
he laughed, a low chuckling laugh that 
carried contempt in its musical cadence. I 
noticed now that he had the brow of a 
scientist and the mouth of a wolf. 

‘‘ Captain Smith,’’ he began pleasantly, 
‘this is our second meeting—and last. I 
gave you fair warning through the press 
that your juvenile heroics were becoming a 
nuisance. In your resilient egoism my ob- 
servation was somehow overlooked. To- 
night you will pay the price of that over- 
sight.’’ I caught a glimpse of hell in the 
narrowed eyes. 

«I believe,’? he continued, ‘that 
before we commence a new existence, it 
is well that we realize what rôle we have 
played in this world. Therefore, if you 
will favor me with your attention, I will 
endeavor to convince you how artistically 
you have played the fool. I might sug- 
gest that you keep your mouth shut; we 
have no neighbors and besides this gun 
might happen to go off quite unexpectedly.’’ 

‘He settled himself comfortably in the 
chair, but the Colt’s was uncompromis- 
ing. ‘* Well, to begin. You remember 
the C—— Bank robbery of fifteen years 
ago? Sodo I. Permit me to observe, 
that with their usual brilliancy, the po- 
lice got the wrong parties. No wonder 
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the convicted gentlemen would not in- 
criminate me; they couldn’t. I had sev- 
ered my connection with them years be- 
fore. Do you wish to know who was the 
actual robber? Well, it was the cashier 
himself. Ah, you start. It does seem 
improbable, but it is a very real truth I as- 
sure you. He was a sentimental gentle- 
man and—well, my consort the ‘ Queen of 
Sheba,’ alias ‘Mr. Browning,’ alias the 
Grisette,’’ and he laughed softly, ‘‘ was 
and is a most charming personality. Re- 
sult, the cashier was induced to imagine 
that a princely establishment in some 
foreign clime would be the proper thing 
and—well, of course, I borrowed the re- 
sult of his imaginings. Under threat of ex- 
posure and—er—instant immortality, he 
was persuaded to resume his position. It 
was all planned to appear as if professional 
crooks were at work. He committed sui- 
cide a year later. The astute press said 
it was owing to brooding over the bank's 
loss. 

‘s Now we come down to contempo- 
raneous history. Our perquisites from the 
A Bank lasted us until six months ago. 
During the past fifteen years we have never 
been out of the United States. There was 
no necessity. We easily borrowed loans 
on the stolen bonds. I will not state 
how many banks were victims; they kept 
their losses entirely to themselves. Some- 
times I negotiated the loans, sometimes my 
consort who, you will readily admit, makes 
a very handsome man. Paddock over- 
coats were created especially to disguise 
the lines of fair woman. She it was who 
played Mr. Browning and, in feminine 
guise, walked calmly past you as you sat 
hibernating in the hotel lobby. I played 
the rôle of old Mr. Fownes, and my con- 
sort the deaf Mrs. Fownes. We are both 
of the same height and build, so such ex- 
changes are a comparatively easy matter. 
Of course, I was Mr. Wilson. I really did 
do the original gentleman up on a bond 
loan six months ago and was aware that he 
was in New York at the present time. As 
my complexion is peculiarly beautiful, I 
had to bestow upon it the hue of liver 
complaint. Then every fool has an ounce 
of wisdom, so I gave you ample opportu- 
nity of telephoning the bank and thus 
allaying your suspicions. You did the 
very thing I expected of you. Thus, hav- 
ing your entire confidence, I knew you 
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would not bring a confederate with you. 

« Now, we come down to the real 
question of the moment—your metamor- 
phosing from an unintelligent cumberer of 
the earth to a beautiful, warbling angel,” 
he chuckled diabolically. | 

During this monologue my brain had 
been working at a bursting charge. The 
first wave of blighting shame at my gross 
stupidity had receded, leaving me cold, 
dispassionate, calculating; I had but one 
fighting chance for breaking clear of this 
death-trap. I knew by the location of the 
room in what part of the house I was. 
Three feet away, and on my right, there 
was a solitary window. The finger of 
Providence had pointed it out as the one 
I should place Jarvis under—Jarvis the 
faithful. Three feet away, and six below, 
was life—and to open my lips for the sig- 
nal meant instant death. 

‘I am very sorry our coquettish grisette 
cannot be present when you go to join the 
immortal legion of Smith,’’ said the ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor.’’ ‘‘ Our lease is up next week, and 
my consort has already departed for our 
new abode. When you are preening your 
wings and tuning up your harp I will be 
removing what effects I possess, chief among 
which is a most powerful dynamo. Being 
the principal factor, you will no doubt take 
an interest in your dismissal from public 
life. Now, over there,’’ and he nodded to 
the far side of the room, ‘‘ we have a most 
ingenious stepping-stone to immortality. ’’ 

I looked and saw a peculiar, coffin-shaped 
table standing on four short, steel legs, its 
top was made of steel and, moreover, it 
possessed a huge steel lid. 

‘¢A most ingenious instrument,’’ added 
the ‘‘ Professor’’ pleasantly. ‘‘ You see, 
the top of the table, by means of the pedal 
underneath the instrument, can by a mere 
pressure of the foot. be converted into an 
immensely powerful electro-magnet. I may 
observe that a somewhat similar but much 
less efficacious instrument is used in modern 
tailoring establishments. The garment tobe 
pressed is laid on the table, the goose is laid 
upon it, then, by means of the pedal, the 
operator throws into the table a high or low 
current as desired. Instantly it becomes 
a powerful electro-magnet, the goose is 
attracted, the garment pressed—to oblivion 
if necessary. As you are stronger physic- 
ally than I, my modus operandi will be to 
cripple you with a bullet so you will be in- 
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capable of resistance when I insert you be- 
tween the leaves of my ingenious press.’’ 
My throat quivered and grew dry with 
fear as the horror of my fiendish death 
was borne in on me. I was to be crushed 
by slow degrees to an unrecognizable 
pulp. | 
It meant quietly waiting to be shot 
down like a dog, waiting for a chance to 


. live, for, at the report of the revolver, I 


knew Jarvis would be through that window 
in a twinkling. And in that twinkling 
mine enemy would have ample time to 
finish me with another bullet. But better 
a thousand times to die by a bullet than 
by excruciating inches. And then, at the 
‘<Professor’s ° next words, a desperate 
plan was born in my brain. I would not 
wait to be crippled and fed to that fiendish 
press. I would risk all on a single throw. 
s‘ Captain Smith, I am aware that you 
have a revolver on your person,” said the 
« Professor °’ sharply. ‘‘To prevent any 
accident, I must ask you to rid yourself of 
it. Get it out of your pocket, keep your 
hand behind you, and drop it on the floor. 
If you move your hand forward so much 
as an INCH, I’ll drill you between the 
eyes.” The Colt on his knee was deadly. 
With an impassive face, but with every 
nerve tingling, each muscle coiling for a 
lightning spring, my eyes on the revolver 
opposite, I reached slowly to my hip pocket 
and gripped the butt of my Smith & Wes- 
son. Slowly, slowly I withdrew it, my 
hand behind my back. 
‘« Drop it behind you on the floor, 
quick!’ commanded the ‘‘ Professor. ’”?’ 
And then I made my throw. I dropped 
the gun, but in dropping it I pulled the 
trigger, then in the same movement ducked 
my head and, quick as a flash, sprang 
straight for the ‘‘ Professor.’ The report 
of the Smith & Wesson and the Colt 
sounded almost as one, and the latter’s 
bullet ploughed a deep furrow up my cheek 
even as I dived. ‘There came another 
report, and a quick pain took me in the 
shoulder as I gripped the ‘‘ Professor.’’ 
fiercely by the hips and threw him crash- 
ing to the floor. Over and over we writhed 
and twisted, the blood from my wound 
blinding me, my shoulder fast growing 
numb. Vaguely I heard a smash of fall- 
ing glass and the hoarse voice of Jarvis. I 
had the ‘‘ Professor’’ by the pistol hand 
and throat. He was snarling like a wolf, 
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his steely fingers riveted on my windpipe. 

My eyes started and the blood pounded in 
my veins. With all my strength I banged 
the ‘‘ Professor’s’’ head on the floor. But 
his inexorable fingers would not give me 
breath. My strength was going fast. 
Then, as in a dream, I was dimly conscious 
of Jarvis’ figure over me. I saw his big 
boot draw back, then land with terrific 
impact on the point of the ‘‘ Professor’s ” 
chin. . . . It was all over. 
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Such was my adventure with the Bond 
Stealers. Of the ‘‘Queen of Sheba’’ 
nothing was ever heard, but when the 
‘t Professor °’? had served one year of a 
long term at Sing Sing, he accomplished 
one of the most ingenious escapes in the 
history of the institution. It was sus- 
pected that his faithful and diabolically 
clever consort had the engineering of the 
feat. Perhaps it will be my luck to meet 
them again. * 


INNER ROOM 


The Story of a Musical Career 


By Dorothy Canfield 


WHS she sat waiting for Herr 
4 Gipfel’s arrival, Amelia 
% plucked idly at the strings 
Dy of her violin and half smiled 

yy at the little quiver that ran 
CZ through her at the sound. 
She held the lovely curved and lustrous 
thing away from her and looked at it with 
the poignant admiration it never failed to 
awaken. How strange, that after spending 
her life tuning those strings and handling 
that bit of wood they should still have the 
power to thrill her as though their enchant- 
ment were new. 

She took a curious satisfaction in her 
own depressed and uncertain mood because 
she was so sure of her escape from it. The 
first stroke of her bow would be like 
spreading wide, strong wings, to fly away 
from the dingy, gray-brown Berlin after- 
noon, from the fact that her money was 
almost gone, from Herr Gipfel’s enigmatic 
silences, and most of all from Mr. John 
Abram Stone, of Keokuk, Iowa, who was 
awaiting her in the next room, kind, im- 
placably kind, and incredibly misunder- 
standing. With what satisfaction she had 
left him there and taken her violin and 
herself to the inner room of the master. 
Here she felt safe from Mr. Stone, from 
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his kindness-and his prosperity, and the 
fact that he had always lived next door to 
her, and had always loved her, and was 
now come all the way from Keokuk to tell 
her so again. He was shut out of her little 
kingdom, of her inner chamber, where she 
sat waiting for her master. 

At this last thought she frowned and 
had for a moment the little qualm of doubt 
that sometimes startled her at the vision 
of the great man and his grim silences, — 
but the very fact that she was there in his 
studio and had been going there for more 
than a year reassured her. Gipfel took 
fewer and fewer pupils, and none but those 
of the greatest promise. It was almost the 
crown of glory in one’s hand to be ad- 
mitted at all to the little room, dark with 
the rain falling in the somber court. She 
smiled as she thought of Mr. Stone in the 
large, light room outside, standing in a 
comfortable domestic attitude before the 
big fire blazing on the hearth. He had 
been overjoyed to find so un-German a 
furnishing as Herr Gipfel’s fireplace, and 
had at once taken his place by it as though 
he had always lived there. He always 
looked domestic, Mr. Stone! She was 
sure he would look domestic as Steg/rted, 
and she smiled at the thought of the 
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cozy, fatherly Wotan he would make. 

She had not realized till his arrival how 
far removed she had become from Keokuk 
and al] that it meant. She had not seen 
any of her family for more than a year, and 
they were becoming thin and legendary 
persons,—the children probably quite 
different from the way she remembered 
them. They were all so much farther away 
than just across the Atlantic. She was in 
another existence, where things were so 
different that a Keokuk two and two would 
not make four. She had wondered at first 
that she was not homesick, but her art had 
always been sufficient. 

Gipfel came in from his small door, 
banging it as usual behind him. ‘‘ Fertig, 
Fraülein /’ he called in his brief, emphatic 
way, and took up his stand, gazing out into 
the ugly little court which the rain filled with 
its deep, steady voice. Amelia raised her 
bow and drew it across her G string in 
the long, long revelation of enduring joy 
that is the beginning of the G string aria. 

It was as she thought. A firm and 
broad foundation of beauty grew under her 
feet. A fairy palace of delight sprang up 
about her, impalpable as a dream, but of a 
reality far greater than anything else in life. 
Up and down the silver string flew 
the notes like the angels on the ladder, and 
when she drew the last stroke her soul was 
all glorious within her. Gipfel nodded. 
‘« Go on,” he said, leaning his forehead 
against the window. 

Amelia lifted her violin again and began 
on her most favorite of all, and at once it 
was as though all the beauty the G 
string aria had created for her were under 
her feet ; as though she were poised on 
the topmost pinnacle of its fairy palace, 
with the sun shining overhead. Lighter 
and lighter she grew, till as she swept into 
a broad and serene andante she was off on 
sure pinions, up through the blueness that 
grew more and more radiant as she 
mounted. Into a finer and finer ether she 
was borne by the swift force of a movement 
tenderly buoyant, and yet her senses, her 
whole being became more and more refined 
so that she endured a joy which would have 
suffocated her at the beginning. But even 
beyond this ultimate delight there suddenly 
opened to her purified vision new heights 
and keener joys. Ah, that she could not 
endure, —the very vital forces of her nature 
would snap in poignant ecstasy, 
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Gipfel uttered a sharp exclamation, —he 
was breaking his rule, he was talking to 
her,—what was he saying? 

‘Du lieber Gott in Himmel! Why do 
you stand staring at your music with that 
stupid expression on your face? Don’t 
you know how to get up to that high B?’ 
He snatched the violin from her hands and 
played the passage. ‘‘So—so—over from 
the A in the fifth position.” Amelia re- 
sented the slur on her skill, and said, in a 
bewildered way: ‘‘Why I can do that, 
easily ! ” 

The master looked at her angrily. 
«Wel, why in Heaven’s name don’t 
you? You drive me mad by playing that 
fortissimo presto passage, slow,—slow,— 
and soft, —soft,—till at last you trail off to 
nothing at all, and, when I turn, you are 
looking at your music as dumb as though 
you never played a scale.’’ 

Amelia gasped. ‘‘Wasn’t I playing?” 
she asked. 

‘« No, nor hadn’t been for three min- 
utes, ” 

The little door opened, and a servant 
came in with a letter which Gipfel read, 
nodding his head. As he finished he mo- 
tioned the girl to sit down, and tapped 
the letter as he took a chair himself. 
‘¢ News I’ve been expecting a long time. 
I’m called to Florence for three months, 
and must start at once. It comes oppor- 
tunely,—for now I have a reason to say to 
you something I have been meaning to say 
for long. 

“ Fratilein Amelia, you cannot play the 
violin,—do you hear ?—you cannot play 
the violin, and you never can. For one 
whole year I have had patience, and I 
have listened and listened and listened 
with all my ears, and never one note have 
you struck that showed any musical feel- 
ing. You are a phonograph, a clever 
machine, and not so clever as when you 
came to me. I thought then that any one 
who had acquired your technique in that 
desert of a Chicago could acquire a soul 
with me, but now—’’ he paused a moment, 
startled by the agony in Amelia’s face. 

‘Herr Gipfel?’ she cried. ‘‘ You are 
killing me! You are not telling me the 
truth! You cannot be telling me the truth! 
Why—I feel—I feel—’’ 

Gipfel shook his head impatiently. ‘‘The 
ladies always feel and feel, as far as that 
goes, IJ, too, distrusted my own judgment, 
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but I have asked all my friends—all the 
great critics—all the great musicians who 
have heard you at my concerts, and they 
say without exception that you play with 
less expression than any grown-up violinist 
they have ever heard. Why, to-day, you 
played that divine G string aria like a 
hand-organ!’’ 

Amelia ‘had sat in frozen horror, but at 
this she began to tremble violently. 

Gipfel went on in calmer tones. ‘‘ My 
advice—my command—to you is this. If 
there is anybody you can marry, do it and 
raise children. You'll make a good mother. 
You are a nice girl. But as for art—my 


art—you do not even know the meaning - 


of the word. You are one of the thou- 
sands who crowd the public halls and dis- 
turb the sacred serenity of the inner room 
by clamoring for entrance.’’ 

Amelia gave a little scream as he spoke 
of the inner room. ‘‘ Herr Gipfel!” she 
cried brokenly. ‘‘ You cannot mean what 
you are saying—you cannot be so cruel— 
what harm have I ever done you—’’ 

The master looked at her in a grave 
silence that chilled her into dumbness. 
‘¢ What have you done tone?” he asked. 
‘“ That you can think of such a question 
shows that indeed you have no conception of 
the temple you wish to enter. What are you 
to me but one who would lay profaning 
hands upon a sacred thing? What are 
you and your happiness to art? Nothing 
—less than nothing. /, who would sacri- 
fice not only my own joy but all of those 
I love to advance the holy cause but 
by a single jot—lI hesitate to warn an 
intruder from the shrine, because it may 
hurt her sweet and sugar fancies of what 
it is”? 

Amelia rose and rushed frantically across 
the room to him. ‘‘ / an intruder!” she 
screamed. ‘‘ It—it’s monstrous! I have 
it all in my heart, a thousand times more 
beautiful than you can dream of—it can’t 
be that zone of it comes out—no one can 
have the vision as I do—it’s—it’s insane 
what you’re saying—’’ 
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Gipfel smiled sadly. ‘‘If that is true, 
you are like the Christians who never do 
in their lives what they say they believe. 
You are the one who is insane, knowing 
not the real from the false, from your 
dreams. See! So lost in your vision that 
you even withdraw from the real quite 
altogether, and in a silence of falling rain 
imagine you are playing like Paganini. 
There is no grain of the artist in you—only 
a sentimentalist—or you would have put 
forth the frightfully agonizing effort every 
artist must to realize even a little, little of 
his dream. ‘They are not artists who only 
feel and feel! They must also do and 
do! You are worse even than the rest of 
the throng in the outer room, for they at 
least know what is from what is not, and 
you—even if the door were opened, you 
could not find it, for you have blinded 
yourself. And this I do not say to wound 
you, but to shield that ideal it is my life to 
honor—before which human unhappiness 
is as a mote in a sunbeam.’’ 

Amelia cried out in unendurable pain, 
and the door flew open. ‘‘ Milly, dear, 
what is it ?”’ 

The firelight streamed into the little 
room, now quite dusky, and the strong, 
affectionate voice called loudly. The girl 
turned and ran to the tall, square man and 
clung to him in a quivering horror. 

‘¢ Why, little girl, you’re as cold as ice!’ 
he cried. ‘‘ You’re frozen.’’ 

‘ Yes!” she sobbed, holding his warm 
hand against her cold cheek, ‘‘ I’m frozen! 
I’m frozen! Oh, take me where it is 
warm! I belong where it is warm!’’ 

As they came out on the street the tall 
man bent tenderly over the girl, still hold- 
ing convulsively to him and said: ‘‘ Why, 
honey, where’s your fiddle ?’’ 

For an instant there was an_unconscious 
start; the habit of long years was too 
strong. Amelia half stopped. Then, walk- 
ing on rapidly, she cried: ‘‘I have left my 
violin. I have left it behind me!’’ And 


with a sobbing breath: ‘‘I have left it in 
the inner room !” 


THE LAND OF THE HALF-SHUT EYE 


By Broughton Brandenburg 


UST as the speed of a fleet 
of warships can be no greater 
than that of the slowest ves- 
sel, so if one wishes to pre- 
serve the consonance of 
things, one must move no 

faster in Medco than the Mexicans move, 
and they make haste slowly at a rate set by 
the kaciendado. The gentleman farmer 
of Mexico has for three centuries consti- 
tuted the frame on which the political and 
social fabric has been hung and though a 
wide open eye can see changes now going 
on, it will be generations before the heri- 
tage they have left the nation will be dis- 
sipated. I mean the privilege of going 
through life in a half dream, with eyes for- 
ever halt shut. 

Perhaps it is the country’s air and soil 
that gives rise to the spirit of postponing 
till to-morrow what can be done and should 
be done to-day, but I am inclined to be- 
lieve it is the old feudal system bequeathed 
by the reign of the Spanish viceroys. When 
the lordly Spaniard had conquered the 
gentle hearted natives (it is a mistake to 
say Indians), he apportioned billions of 
acres into holdings, and to the soldiers and 
less valorous adventurers who followed 
after them, these holdings were given 
measured in caballertas and pertenanctas 
and the holder was called the kactendado. 
He built him a great house that was both 
fortress and residence and from it began a 
rule which developed its striking feudal 
features as the natives became merely 
slaves and retainers. 

The fire of the conquest having spent 
itself, there succeeded the calm of slow 
agricultural production of wealth until an 
artistocracy was formed which dwelt mostly 
in the cities, going but for a few months to 
the hactendas each year. So abundant 
was the wealth produced from the mining 
and ing that gradually all need for 
haste on the part of the retainers to fill the 


pockets of the hactendados declined and 
the lids of the eyes of the nation drooped 
lower and lower, not with laziness but with 
languor until it is now an actual physical 
trait, this look of the eyes, and mafana 
became the great day in which to do the 
wonderful deeds of which they dreamed. 

The standard of living was within easy ac- 

cess for all, and the people of Mexico 
settled into grooves from which national 
upheavals, wars and invasions, and a mar- 

velous influx of foreign energy and capital 
have failed to stir them one whit. The 
land and people are the same and bid fair 
to remain so. 

I spent some time on an estate where 
maguey is grown. ‘This is the plant which 
is like the century plant, in form, and be- 
ing tapped in the bulbous center yields the 
white juice which is turned into pulgue, 
the white drink of all Mexico. Dr. Liceaga, 
the president of the Superior Board of 
Health, estimates that half of the people 
who die in Mexico, succumb to diseases 
caused by drinking pulque. On this 
estate festas, when no work except that 
absolutely necessary was done; were so 
numerous that, taking a given gang of 
peons, I computed that they labored no 
more than twenty-eight hours a week. 

Sometimes the most aggravating circum- 
stances transpire as a result of this refusal 
ever to be in a hurry except in love or on 
horseback. Not long ago I had occasion 
to take a difficult trip from the capital into 
one of the States and, as I was leaving some 
important matters behind me in a stage of 
development, I arranged with my repre- 
sentative in the capital to send letters and 
telegrams to the local bank in the town to 
which I had gone. Being on friendly 
terms with the people in the bank, I did 
not hesitate to ask them to apprise me in- 
stantly of the arrival of anything important. 
The house in which I was staying was less 
than a block distant from the bank. Some- 
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thing happened suddenly in the city. My 
representative wired the bank president to 
find me at once and tell me to take that 
day's train back. The telegram arrived 
Tuesday morning just as the president was 
going out to breakfast about 11 o'clock. 
He did not open it until after he had re- 
turned from his siesta about three, and 
then instead of sending for me dic- 
tated a letter to his secretary which the 
secretary mailed Wednesday morning and 
which reached me that evening too late to 
get that day’s train. It lost me forty-eight 
critical hours. 

A new general manager has recently 
taken charge of the Mexican affairs of a 
company, the name of which is constantly 
before the American public to-day. Two 
of this man’s predecessors went insane at 
their work. Behind them was and behind 
him is the high speed pressure of the great 
corporation for which he works, while be- 
fore was and is the mafana of Mexico. It 
wore the others out and wrecked them, 
and he confessed to me that after two 
months of trying to run a slow machine at 
high speed he was beginning to turn 

ay. 
But the slowness of Mexico is not the 
slowness of Russia, which is heavy and 
lacks potentiality when the demand is 
made, asthe present war has demonstrated. 
There are great possibilities in the Mexi- 
cans when the time comes. Their endur- 
ance is the most phenomenal thing I have 
ever witnessed in men. In General Flores’ 
campaign against the Mayas in Yucatan, I 
know of two companies of regionales hav- 
ing marched sixty-four miles in thirty hours 
with an average temperature of over ninety 
degrees prevailing. The Mexican troops 
can outmarch any troops on earth and it 
requires just as little food to support them 
meanwhile as the Japanese. The student 
of international affairs that overlooks the 
Mexican army built by Gen. Diaz and de- 
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veloped by Hinjosa, Reyes and Pancho 
Mena, makes a grave mistake. 

The average day in the life of the busi- 
ness man is a good light on the matter. 
Herises at six, has coffee and bread at 
seven, and reaches his office at half-past 
eight. At eleven he goes out to his break- 
fast and then to his mid-day szesta which 
lasts till three or four. Whether or not 
he comes back to the office is a matter of 
uncertainty. At six o’clock he will be 
seen with his family riding in the paseo. 
The man who can get more than two busi- 
ness conferences a day on even the simplest 
matters is doing very well indeed. 

Railway trains run on time, or nearly so, 
but it is not the Mexican employees who 
achieve this, it is the American or Brit- 
isher who wears himself out driving the 
others to their tasks. The asphalt com- 
pany, which has had the majority of the 
big contracts in Mexico, had a fearful 
struggle to get its workmen to handle 
asphalt as rapidly as it is necessary for 
asphalt to be handled to be laid effectively. 
They solved the problem by raising the 
rate of pay of the workmen to such a 
height that every laborer in the city is 
eager to get into the gangs, and in order 
to hold their places the men work like 
Trojans. I have seen a gang of them 
start to work tearing up a block of sidewalk 
at ten o’clcok at night when the crowds 
were thinning down, and the next morning 
the sidewalk would be laid and people 
walking over it. 

There are spots in Mexico where every 
motive power in business life is American, 
and where things are nearly as American 
as they can ever be, but the half-shut eye 
habit prevails there, as it always has. 
Some day all of the productive centers of 
Mexico will be Americanized, but I doubt 
if manana will ever cease to be the great 
day for doing things. To-morrow, always 
to-morrow. 
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Pictures of To-day that Mlustrate Perfectly the Quotations from 
the Writings of Lacasanda in 1702 


The Hacienda. 


““When building a center of administration for a granted estate, it was 
both house and fortress,—shelter for master, slaves and living property.” 


El Peon. 


“ And of the red slave much is to be set down to 


w labor.” 


nature, staunch loyalty and slo 
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El Charro. 


‘Of apparel . . . the country gentleman of estates is 
more than regardful, his gold trappings giving rank.” 
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The Tortillera. 


“We have not disdained to partake of tortillas, though they 


be but maize crushed between stones and fried leatherously. 


-carrier. 


The Water 


“Were water abundant in New Spain, then should there 


ire. 


no prayers—there should be no more to des 


be 


The Way Up the Hill. 


“ Brothers, ware the suns of 
Mexico, but if no sun, no color.” 


The Old Cathedral and the Roofs. 


“It takes much blood to give a little gold, 
and it needs much gold to dome a church.” 
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HENRY CLAY FRICK 


The Personality and Business Methods of the Man who 
can, of he Will, Bring Order out of Chaos in the 
Affairs of the Equitable Life Assurance Socety 


By Robert Mayhew 


BAESBENRY CLAY FRICK is 
“ee, the perfected type of the 
eum business man of the period. 
man The statement of that fact 
BRO May or it may not inspire 
eae confidence in the results of 
the fee cauation of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society by Mr. Frick, as chair- 
man of the committee charged with the 
investigation of its affairs. In this age, 
when one must yield to rank cynicism or 
exalt himself in innocent altruism, unless 
he would flock by himself and invite the 
reproachful epithet ‘‘crank,’’ the average 
man will base his forecast on his individual 
conception of what the highest type of 
business man must be, measured by the 
tests he thinks he would be satisfied to 
have applied to himself were he on the 
rack. The six hundred thousand policy- 
holders of the Equitable, however, will not 
be content to conjure up a picture and 
there rest. Their interests are material. 
Speculation and pre-conceived notions do 
not meet their demands. They want to 
know if Mr. Frick will measure up to the 
task that has been assigned him, if he may 
be reasonably expected to grasp the oppor- 
tunity that has come to him to prove him- 
self great above sordid things. In other 
words, is he worthy of the great trust that 
has been’ reposed in him—is he a square 
man? Naturally they turn to Pittsburg, 
where Mr. Frick is best known, for an 
answer. 

What is a square man in business? 
There’s a nut to crack. You'll find the 
world made up of two camps on that ques- 
tion, not equally divided perhaps, but 
each camp positive in its point of view. 
The line between is the line that separates 
those who affirm one standard of morals 


for all occasions from those who maintain 
that circumstances alter cases and that 
what might not be good morals in social 
or family life would be perfectly honorable 
in the business world. It is much the same 
line that separates those who would take 
John D. Rockefeller’s money for mission- 


ary purposes from those who would not. 


The fortune of Henry Clay Frick had its 
rise in that sooty portion of Pennsylvania 
that is known to commerce as the Con- 
nelisville coke region. Just how Mr. Frick 
got his start isn’t an open page. The 
pretty story is that he sprang, as many 
another man of achievement did, from 
poor parents; that he struggled for an 
education, mastered the art of bookkeep- 
ing, saved his money, kept his eyes open, 
seized the psychological moment by the 
tail as it was gliding by and swung aboard 
the craft of success, on which he has main- 
tained a stranglehold ever since. The 
opportunity then grasped is represented to 
have been the threatened failure of a small 
maker of coke through stress of business 
conditions. This man was glad to get 
what he could, for his property in real 


money, and Mr. Frick had a profit on his 


Investment the moment he acquired title 
to the works. If he ever had any qualms 
about what to-day would be called a 
squeeze of an unfortunate, they probably 
subsided when he reflected that the seller 
of the works thought he was sticking the 
young man. When a would-be biter is 
bitten in business it’s a joke on the loser. 
Seriously, who shall judge the morals of 
either party to such a transaction? Is the 
man who trades on the necessities of his 
fellows to be condemned, when the neces- 
sitous one probably feels that he is unload- 
ing a loss on to other shoulders? Or are 
321 
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they both benefactors, one of the other? 

Mr. Frick is scrupulously honest. He 
would not pick a man’s pocket nor attack 
a safe with jimmy or nitro-glycerine. He 
plays the game of business fair; if loaded 
dice are permissible, why, he didn’t make 
the rules. If some have been burned as 
he sped through the milky way of money 
getting, it was not by his will. Meteors 
are hot stuff, and you had better not try to 
stop their flight. 

Since his advent into the coke manufac- 
turing business, Mr. Frick’s career has 
been one of increasing success. Shrewd, 
far-seeing, persistent, domineering, untir- 
ing, unyielding, sure of his powers and 
equally conscious of the limitations of his 
own ability, he engages in no enterprises 
in which he cannot pin his faith with a 
spike. It’s business, a sure thing game. 
The coke business thrived exceedingly 
under his direction. Then he engaged in 
partnership with Andrew Carnegie. It was 
a mutually advantageous arrangement. 
Carnegie needed the Frick coke. Frick 
needed the Carnegie orders. Each man 
dominated in his own line. Together, they 
dominated a double line. Frick became 
the visible directing head of the allied 
business, though Carnegie was the power 
behind the throne. The rock upon which 
this partnership was finally wrecked was a 
question of principle. Mr. Frick declined 
longer to grant the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany special rates for coke, though the 
Carnegie Company owned the majority of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Company stock. The 
other stockholders, Mr. Frick contended, 
were entitled to their just share of all of the 
profits that could be made out of the coke 
business. He felt that he was the trustee 
of these minority stockholders, of whom he 
personally was the largest, and duty im- 
pelled him to make no more contracts to 
their disadvantage. That consciousness 
of devotion to high principle may not be 
the only reward of such virtue is proved 
by this little incident in a notable business 
career. The result of the rupture between 
Carnegie and Frick was the reorganization 
of the Carnegie Company, in which pro- 
cess both of these men ‘‘took down” 
many millions of dollars more than they 
had theretofore considered their interests 
to be worth, and made possible the pro- 
digious squeeze of the organizers of the 
United States Steel Corporation when that 
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huge concern absorbed the Carnegie Com- 
pany and its allied interests. 

Money makes money is a truism that 
we didn’t need the Equitable disclosures 
to impress upon us. So it happens that 
Mr. Frick is a banker and an operator in 
real estate on a huge scale. He operates 
not only for himself, but acts also as the 
middle man in big deals and skims the 
cream with gusto. He is the principal 
owner of the Union Trust Company, of 
Pittsburg, a twenty million dollar concern. 
He is credited with dominating it abso- 
lutely. It is known as the most heartless 
banking institution in that city. In con- 
junction with its allied institution, the Mel- 
lon National Bank, of which Mr. Frick is 
a principal owner also, it swings the biggest 
financial deals in Pittsburg. Each of these 
banks numbers among its directors James 
Hazen Hyde, First Vice-President of the 
Equitable, around whose precious person 
centers the present Equitable row. Mr. 
Hyde’s connection with these Frick banks 
is alleged to have been effected on Mr. 
Frick’s initiative and invitation. Recipro- 
cally, when opportunity presented, Mr. 
Hyde invited Mr. Frick to enter the direct- 
orate of the Equitable. Hence the Pitts- 
burg man’s eligibility to the position of 
prominence he now occupies in this deplor- 
able insurance tangle. 

Business is Mr. Frick’s passion, floricul- 
ture his pleasure and his family his pride. 
With the first he permits nothing to inter- 
fere; he is inexorable. Withal, he is suave 
and of kindly manner, repressing his feel- 
ings usually, though sometimes exulting 
immeasurably over the driving of a par- 
ticularly profitable bargain. A reserved 
man, hating display, seemingly despising 
public opinion, he takes the public into 
his confidence about his flowers. His 
magnificent conservatories at his home are 
open to the public at all times, and on 
special occasions he invites the public to 
flock there and see his choice plants in 
bloom. On such occasions the Frick dis- 
play rivals those of the public conservato- 
ries. Orchids are a hobby with him. His 
mushroom beds are famous. Of his family 
Mr. Frick is tenderly solicitous. They are 
shielded conspicuously from the public 
gaze. No family of great wealth is less 
prominent socially. Mr. Frick is a model 
of domesticity, in so far as his business en- 
gagements will permit. Once a year the 
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Fricks entertain. It is generally under- 
stood that this hospitality is extended 
because it must be; there are some social 
obligations that have to be paid. 

The streak of vanity that may be found 
in every human composition, if it is sought 
for, is not absent from the make-up of Mr. 
Frick. He dearly loves to rub elbows with 
those on whom the lime-light of publicity 
is turned. He will link arms as readily 
with the gambler Gates, in the height of 
that gentleman’s success, as he will with a 
Senator of the United States, and rejoice 
equally over the different associations. 

His intimates say that Mr. Frick’s blood 
runs warm at times, but the public is not 
let into the secret of this unbusinesslike 
departure. He has little patience with the 
Carnegie theories and practices, though he 
did give to Connellsville, Pa., a public 
park. His name never heads a subscrip- 
tion list for any charitable object, but he 
frequently puts down his name for an 
amount equal to the largest sum subscribed 
by any other one on a given list. 

After Mr. Frick had sold out his steel 
interests to the Corporation he rushed to 
completion a plant that was designed to 
compete with the trust, of which he was a 
director. It wasasplendid business stroke 
for Mr. Frick, for the trust quickly took 
over his plant at a price highly advantage- 
ous to him. Conversely, it was an excel- 
lent transaction for the trust, for thereby 
it disposed of a competitor. Mutterings, 
in which the word ‘‘piracy’’ stood out 
prominently, were heard, but everybody 
knows the pirate trade was smothered long 
ago by the advance of civilization and the 
improved means that society has organized 
for its own protection. 

Again, when a huge indebtedness was 
crushing one of the large coal combina- 
tions of Pittsburg in a season of tight 
money, it was Mr. Frick who came to the 
rescue. Twenty-five millions of bonds 
might have been floated by the distressed 
company in New York, but, the story goes, 
Mr. Frick claimed the right to take care 
of his home concerns. This was conceded, 
and the melon proved one of the juiciest 
that has been cut in recent years, size con- 
sidered. ‘The bonds went to Mr. Frick’s 
bank at a straight discount of twenty per 

cent. with some side trimmings that made 
the investment the most remarkable in 
Pittsburg financial history. It has been 
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asserted to have no parallel in meanness 
except the forcible dispossession of a baby 
of its candy. But the comparison is not 
fair to Mr. Frick, who personally conduct- 
ed the negotiations for his bank, for the 
coal company needed the money very 
much. It was their misfortune that he 
was the only one who could supply their 
requirements after he had closed all other 
avenues of escape from their dilemma. 

In the smaller affairs of business as in 
the larger, Mr. Frick is a man of absolute 
integrity in accordance with the rule that 
the end justifies the means. In this con- 
nection you must remember that a man 
with seventy-five millions of capital of his 
own, whose co-operation is sought frequent- 
ly by others equally powerful financially, 
doesn’t need the same credit that is essen- 
tial to one less abundantly supplied with 
the one certain lubricant of all modern 
undertakings. 

Picture to yourself a well-kept man of 
fifty-five years, five feet five inches in 
height, chunky but not fat, pink cheeks 
showing through and bright eyes flashing 
over really pretty, gray whiskers that are 
carefully parted in the middle, finely- 
molded head perked forward and to the 
left, left hand thrust into the trousers 
pocket, his whole being suggesting concen- 
tration and alertness, and you have a 
mind’s view of Henry Clay Frick in the 
ready-for-prey attitude in which he is best 
known. He is ever in the pink of con- 
dition to bring to bear on any business 
problem the full resources of a powerful, 
trained mentality. His recreations are 
fewer than his intimate friends, and the 
shell of exclusiveness into which he has 
withdrawn as a matter of business forbids 
the latter. He is a martinet in dealings 
with men less powerful than himself, 
but smooth and bland when his interests 
may be helped thereby. Lest your nerv- 
ous system be not shocked, do not, if you 
are accorded a personal interview with him, 
presume on any fancied friendship or com- 
mon interest to delay your departure after 
Mr. Frick has sharply, if smilingly, inter- 
rogated: ‘‘ Well, is there anything else?’’ 
That is his form of dismissal of his call- 
ers. It is part of his business system. 
And that is the only system he is inter- 
ested in. It is a perfect system, for it is 
grounded in that proved gospel of success 
whose only creed is, ‘‘Get the money.” 
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By Hermine Schwed 


VAIG, middle-aged Mr. Letts 
ti) —‘‘ Silent John Letts,’’ as 
| he was called at home in 
\f Battle Creek—had come to 
`) Chicago a-courting. He sat 
S inthe little, shabby sitting- 
room of Miss Bessie Carey’s flat waiting 
until she should usher in her visitor who, 
he felt convinced, was coming to look him 
over. He had heard much of this won- 
derful Miss Lee, of Boston, the brilliant 
young college mate whom Miss Bessie wor- 
shipped, and he knew that in the clever, 
cynical eyes of the young woman, his 
twenty years of devotion to the little spin- 
ster were about to count for nothing as 
against his country clothes, country notions 
and country manners. Mr. Letts felt some- 
what like a big, sulky, trick elephant—and 
about as helpless. 

Outside, Kate Lee, who detested flats 
and climbing stairs, was calling herself sev- 
eral kinds of an idiot for coming here on 
such an errand. But she gingerly mount- 
ed the three flights, her silk petticoats 
making quite a commotion. At the top 
of the last flight stood Miss Carey—but 
such a youthful, radiant Miss Carey! Kate 
had never supposed that this funny little 
spinster of thirty-seven could ever look so 
pretty. Her brown eyes were shining, and 
in each cheek there glowed a spot of deli- 
cate pink. 

‘« It was dear of you to come. I feel 
immensely honored.’’ She blushed until 
the pink glowed into a deep rose. ‘* Mr. 
Letts is still here— And I depend upon 
you to tell me exactly what you think.” 

Kate, who was just twenty-one and very 
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well satisfied with herself, was entirely too 
much given to interest in literary situations 
to refuse to meddle in this one. But she 
did ask bluntly: ‘‘What do you think of 
him yourself ?’’ 

Miss Carey answered quickly: ‘ At first 
I thought him quite impossible. Now I 
like him and trust him. But there are 
things in my life—hundreds of them—that 
he can’t understand, though he’s bright in 
away. He’s too practical—he’s not col- 
lege bred—he has no polish—oh, you’ll 
see. Come in, come in.”’ 

Kate lingered. ‘‘I hope he doesn’t 
know why I’m meeting him.’’ Miss Bes- 
sie shook her head violently. Kate went 
on amusedly: ‘‘ You like being loved by 
him. I can see that.” 

« Yes, I like it. Sometimes I almost 
think I love it, but I mustn’t make a mis- 
take. He hasn’t the real culture, I’m 
afraid. Doesn’t care for my books. Some- 
times I think he’s—well, not unrefined 
exactly, but—you tell me what you think. 
I’ve the greatest confidence in your judg- 


ment. I don’t think you’re going to ap- 
prove. If you don’t, I shall certainly not 
marry him. If you do, I—I may,” she 


added earnestly. 

Kate was touched by this unmistakable 
faith. ‘‘ Well, we’ll toddle in,’’ she said 
with a smile. As they walked up the inner 


‘hall she added condescendingly: ‘‘ Make 


him talk.’’ 

Miss Carey’s eyes spoke her tremulous 
thanks. Presently she introduced Mr. 
Letts, who slowly got to his feet, and Kate 
saw a big, pale, stolid-looking man of 
perhaps forty-five, who shook hands with 
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her limply. He was brushing crumbs 
from his clothes, and Kate immediately felt 
a suspicion that if she were not present he 
would be picking his teeth. ‘‘ Country 
and middle class—impossible,’’ she con- 
jectured swiftly. 

Mr. Letts sat down in a big chair and 
regarded Kate attentively while she rattled 
on something about coming inopportunely. 
Then he looked at Miss Carey, watching 
her with a steady, worshipping gaze which 
thrilled Kate in spite of herself. Both 
women tried to draw him out, but as 
he answered always as briefly as possible, 
Miss Carey, determined to force the issue, 
arose: ‘I’ve just thought of a note which 
I must write. ll be back in a minute.’’ 

She moved lightly out of the room. 
Kate smiled, then grimaced a little when 
Mr. Letts was not looking. Now he 
would have to talk. She was conscious 
that he was speaking. 

‘I suppose,’’ said Mr. Letts slowly, 
“that you thought I was shy because I 
didn’t say anything.’’ 

‘I’m afraid I did,’’ Kate admitted with 
a smile. She was distinctly amused. She 
felt very sorry for this ponderous gentle- 
man and very superior to him. 

‘¢ Well, I wasn’t,’’ said he with his eyes 
on her smart, velvet skirt. Then he looked 
straight at her. ‘‘I knew I was on exhi- 
bition, and I wasn’t going to be sized up 
like a piece of merchandise.’’ 

Kate gasped, then sat up straight. This 
thing was going to prove interesting. 
‘s< Why, what do you mean ?’’ she asked. 

“I mean that Bessie Carey thinks 
you’re the sun and moon and earth all 
rolled into one, and you know it,’’ said 
Mr. Letts. ‘At first I didn’t see any 
use in anything, but you’ve got honest 
eyes and—’’ he paused. ‘‘See here, she’s 
asked you to see whether I’m worthy of 
her. God knows I’m not,’’ he added 
solemnly, ‘‘ but I don’t see as how you’re 
any judge.” ; 

Kate moved a little uneasily. She had 
not bargained for anything like this. ‘I 
don’t admit anything,’’ she said quietly. 
‘* But suppose what you say is true—why 
am I not capable of judging ?’’ 

Mr. Letts arose to his feet. He tow- 
ered over her. ‘‘ Because you’re nothing 
but a girl, and a narrow girl at that, even 
though you’re clever and smart at your 
books, and even though you’re everything 
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that Bessie’d like to be. Besides,’’ 
he went on, ‘‘ you’re not really fond of her 
—you don’t even know her well.” He 
put his hands behind him and paced 
heavily up and down. His rather sleepy, 
gray eyes were burning now. ‘‘ You think 
yourself much better, and you’ll forget all 
about her in a year.’’ He turned on her 
suddenly. ‘Tell the truth! Won’t you ?’’ 

Kate faltered in her embarrassment. 
‘¢Why—really—”’ . 

He interrupted her. <‘ What’s the use 
of making believe ? You know you’re pat- 
ronizing her, and I know it. She thinks 
she’s in your class, but she isn’t. If she 
was, I swear I wouldn’t pester her. But 
this—this—’’ he stammered in his effort. 
‘¢This Browning and Ibsen and—and— 
Amiel— Oh, she’s quoted ’em to me 
often enough. They’ve just got hold of 
her and carried her along with their high- 
falutin notions. I don’t say,’’ he went 
on squarely, ‘‘ that, for all I know, they’re 
not fine and helpful to some women—girls, 
maybe—that are young or handsome or 
independent enough to fight their own 
battles. I’ve read some myself since Bes- 
sie came here. But Bessie isn’t built 
that way. She’s the old-fashioned kind 
of woman. She needs somebody to 
love. That’s the reason she mothers you 
this way. She isn’t young, but she’s as 
helpless and sweet as—’’ He pulled him- 
self up. ‘‘ And I’m going to fight for her 
for all I’m worth.’’ 

Kate was looking at the point of her 
shoe. ‘‘ You overestimate my influence, ”’ 
she said in a low voice. 

Mr. Letts brought his fist down on a 
table with a restrained violence. ‘‘ No, 
sir, I don’t. She’s daffy about you.” 

Kate did not raise her eyes as she spoke 
again, almost stubbornly. ‘‘ Do you think 


you can make her happy ?’’ 


‘‘Think! I know it. Look here!’ 
He leaned across the table in his earnest- 
ness. ‘‘I told you you didn’t know any- 
thing about Bessie. What do you know 
about her? What do you know about her 
life before she came here? She’s poor, I 
tell you.’’ His voice grew tender. ‘‘ Poor 
as a little churchmouse, and she’s taught 
year after year—fifteen of ’em—to save 
enough to work four more years here. 
What do you know about the two-by-four 
room and the dishwater tea and toast and 
the handkerchiefs on the window? They 
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all helped bring the University nearer. 
You’re young and you’re rich, and you 
don’t know a blamed thing about loneli- 
ness or heartache or headache either, I 
reckon. But I do. I’ve watched her, 
even when she was sky high above me. 
She’s a brave little body, but she can’t 
keep a stiff upper lip ‘al lthe time. Many 
a time she’s nearly promised to marry me, 
but these college years always got in be- 
tween. She always said: ‘ Maybe after- 
wards.’ And now— Look here, Miss 
What’s-your-name, can’t you see what 
you’re foolin’ with ?’’ 

‘‘ Can you make her happy ?’’ Kate re- 
peated dully, almost against her will. 

‘¢ Look here!’ said Mr. Letts, the red 
mounting slowly to his forehead. “I 
can’t talk your talk, and I’m not used to 
talking to girls, but I’ve got everything at 
stake, and I’m going to talk man to man. 
I don’t care if you are a girl. Suppose 
Bessie don’t love me now—I don’t admit 
that, but suppose we say she don’t—well, 
Pll make her love me. I’ve never looked at 
another woman, and I’m man enough and 
love her strong enough to make her love 
me back. ” 

There was a long pause, then Letts 
spoke again, his voice trembling a little. 
‘In ten years she’ll be nearly fifty and 
poorer than ever. The Lord knows how 
brave she’ll be or how strong, but she’ll 
be mighty lonesome and forsaken. I don’t 
want her to give up her ideals, but I want 
her to mix ’em up with life. I want to 
take care of her. If she don’t marry me 
now she never will. Pll make her happy. 
I'll study her books. Tll—’’ His voice 
grew husky and he sank into a chair, 
looking at the floor. ‘* It’s awful to think 
how she believes in a fool girl like you. 
But,’’ he looked up and straightened him- 
self, “I’m in your hands.’’ ‘There was 
another long pause, then: ‘‘ What are you 
going to do with me?’’ 
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At this moment Miss Carey came flut- 
tering back with her little company-manner 
air. She murmured something about hav- 
ing been detained with her father, then 
asked, with an attempt at lightness: ‘‘ Has 
Mr. Letts been entertaining you well ?’’ 

Kate, who somehow found breathing 
rather difficult, tried hard to make her own 
tone natural. ‘‘ Very well? she said 
shortly as she got up. ‘‘I must be going 
now. Will you take me to the door? 
Good-by, Mr. Letts!’’ As his hand closed 
on hers she gave it a firm pressure. Once 
outside the door, Miss Carey, with her arm 
about Kate, spoke nervously. 

‘Of course, you think he’s impossible. 
I was afraid so. I knew he couldn’t stand 
the test. I knew—’’ 

« You knew all wrong then,” Kate 
broke in roughly. ‘‘ He’s—he’s—he 
made me feel like a meddling baby—he 
made me ashamed—ashamed! He— 
you’re blind—can’t you see ?”’ 

Miss Carey, in her bewilderment, blun- 
dered: ‘‘ But his point of view—his tastes, 
his manner—aren’t you trying to make him 
out better to please me? It’s the truth I 
want. I want—” 

‘“ If you don’t marry him I’ll never for- 
give you!” said the girl hotly. 

“Tm glad,’’ faltered Miss Bessie. ‘‘I’m 
glad you like him. I always cared for him 
in a way, but I never quite approved. 
There are so many little things. I don’t 
know—I—but if you think—you’re very 
critical, you know.’’ She paused. ‘‘If 
you think—’’ 

«TIl tell you exactly what I think,’’ 
said Kate, getting ready to go. ‘‘I don’t 
mind saying to convince you that I wish—’’ 
Her own voice was shaky and her heart 
was beating furiously at her sudden re- 
solve. ‘‘I wish to God that some man as 
good would love me like that.’’ She 


closed the door softly and ran down the 
stairs. 


ADMIRAL PULVER 


A Story of the Glorious “Fourth” 


By Lawrence Perry 


AP’N Jim Pulver, as was 
ee his wont when in port, was 

Sam spending the afternoon in 
§ the rear room of the South 
Street House playing domi- 
SSeS noes with a group of cronies. 
There was Murphy, the chief engineer 
and Cap’n Jim’s faithful retainer; there was 
Cap’n Joe Fairbanks; Williams, the ship 
chandler, and the knot of hangers-on usu- 
ally to be found in the vicinity of Cap’n 
jim. 

The coastwise liner on which the popu- 
lar skipper and his friend Murphy were 
employed had been laid up by the com- 
pany for three months overhauling, and 
so the two had little to do day after day 
but play dominoes. 

This was fine enough—at first. But 
Cap’n Jim was a man of action, and the 
inactivity soon told upon his temper which 
was ever mercurial, to say the best for it. 

As his boneyard grew this afternoon his 
spleen also increased until with a bang of 
his fist on the table he pushed back his 
chair and muttered something about milk 
and water for babes. 

«Eh, Cap'n Jim,’’ said Cap’n Joe, 
straightening out the jumbled dominoes, 
‘What’s the matter of ye ?”’ 

‘“ Matter,’ snarled Cap’n Jim, ‘ the 
matter is that this life i is gettin’ monotonous. 
I never shipped for a barroom lounger, and 
I’m bunged if I’m a goin’ for to sail under 
them terms now. I want somethin’ to do.”’ 

There were sympathetic coughs. There 
always were when Cap’n Jim said anything. 
He was the kind of man that inspired re- 
spect in all of his friends, and in all of his 
enemies, too,—when they were within 
reach of his long arms. 

«I want somethin’ to do,’’ and his 
resonant, twanging voice rang with pent up 


nervous energy. When he felt this way 
in a South American port he would seek 
the largest crowd he could find, get into 
the middle of it and declaim his battle cry. 

« Yours truly a Yank, thankee. Is they 
any greaser hereabouts that doan’ like a 
Yankee?” | 

This of course was the prelude to a fight, 
and the fight was but a prelude to a num- 
ber of maimed and bleeding little Chilians 
or Venezuelans, as the case might be. And 
following this would come a call from the 
mayor to apologize to Cap’n Jim for the 
rudeness of his citizens. For Cap’n Jim 
was as popular and as universally respected 
in La Guayra or Rio as he was on South 
Street. 

But he could not pick a fight with his 
friends, and so he glared about impotently 
and shuffled his feet. As he sat thus the 
door opened and three yellowish gentlemen 
in high hats and frock coats entered from 
the barroom. One ofthem, peering about, 
inquired rather pompously for His Excel- 
lency, the Capitan Pulvaire. They were 
South Americans sure enough, and Cap’n 
Jim arose quickly and advanced towards 
them with panther like footfalls. 

“I’m Cap’n Pulver, and a Yank, head, 
feet and midriff, if that’s what you want to 
know,’’ he said. 

‘sc Ah,—ah, greetings, Sefior,’’ replied 
the spokesman. ‘‘We bring you, also, 
greetings from His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent Presto of the Republic of Carrajio.’’ 

‘¢Humph,’’ was all Cap’n Jim said, as 
he stretched out his gaunt frame a link or 
two. 

s< Yes, as no doubt you know a revolu- 
tion threatens our most humble republic, 
and—’ , 

« Yes, I know all about that,’’ inter- 
rupted the captain. 
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‘ Excellent, that will save time. Know 
then that myself and my two confréres are 
arrived in this great United States and 
have purchased the staunch yacht Gadfly, 
to supplement our navy. She is now be- 
ing transformed—formidably at the Erie 
Shipyard, and we have rechristened her 
El Cohen in honor of the noble patron 
of our naval prestige.’’ 

« Well, well, all right. 
snapped Captain Jim. 

‘‘ Merely this, Señor: President Presto 
wishes to appoint you as admiral in the 
Carrajioan navy. You are to honor your- 
self by accepting this appointment. ”’ 

“ Then what ?’’ 

«Then you are to take ÆZ Cohen to 
La Punta, where President Presto will sign 
your commission as admiral, which com- 
mission I now give you.’’ Thus saying he 
thrust a roll of parchment into Captain 
Jim’s hands, adding: ‘‘ Have I the honor 
to shake the hand of Admiral Pulvaire?”’ 

Captain Jim read the commission—read 
every word with no sign of emotion on his 
face. Then, when he had finished, he 
dashed it suddenly to the floor and 
swooped down upon those three envoys 
with a gurgling admixture of joy and rage. 

Out of the door to the sidewalk they 
shot as one man, and for a second lay in a 
sprawling bunch. Then with equal una- 
nimity they picked themselves up and 
stood not upon the order of their going. 
It was rather well done. 

With much puffing of cheeks and ster- 
terous breathing, Captain Jim returned 
to the room, resumed his chair and 
smoothed out his ample necktie. He was 
well pleased with his action, for the propo- 
sition of the three envoys he regarded as 
insulting, not only to his character but to 
his patriotism, which, as has perhaps been 
suggested, was of the sublimer sort. 

He was tingling with the excitement of 
personal combat and with the proud con- 
sciousness of vindication well executed. 
For a minute he did not move, and when he 
did he walked over to his private shelf and 
took therefrom a squat, flat bottle, drinking 
liberally of that insidious comforter known 
in South Street and its environs as hot cop- 
pers. Then, after lighting an evil-appear- 
ing cigar, he resumed his seat, sighing 
deeply. One by one his friends departed 
until Murphy alone remained. Captain Jim 
was in a mood to be left alone. 


What of it?” 
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As he sat puffing reflectively his eyes 
traveled along the floor until they rested 
upon the long, official document which had 
caused all the trouble. With a grunt he 
slid gently down in his chair and raked in 
the commission with his foot. 

He opened it and read it all through 
again. . 

At the time Carrajio hated the United 
States with more than usual rancor, and 
had made it so unpleasant for Americans 
residing down there as to warrant the pres- 
ence of several American war vessels. 
Captain Jim was closely in touch with the 
situation, and even in La Punta, the cap- 
ital, he had openly advocated the need of 
a good spanking for Carrajio at the hands 
of Uncle Sam. 

But now Captain Jim, under the reac- 
tion of his physical activity, sat considering 
the commission. He laid it on the floor 
gently, and then relapsed into meditation. 
It is with shame we record it, but the fact 
is visions of yards of gold lace were passing 
through his mind, and of brass buttons, 
and of himself directing bombardments 
lashed to the rigging—like Farragut at 
Mobile Bay. 

‘¢ Murph,’ he said, ‘‘ what d’ ye think ?”’ 

‘‘Ye did right, Cap’n. The nerve of 
the greasers!’’ 

‘‘And yet this life we’re leadin’ is 
hell,’? mused Captain Jim. 

“It is,” replied Murphy, always quick 
to divine his skipper’s thoughts. ‘‘ Ye 
might do wurser, come to think of it.’’ 

‘s Murph, I’m Yank from figgerhead to 
log. But they ain’t a-givin’ me no naval 
commissions nor medals for that, this gov- 
’ment ain’t, is it ?’’ 

“It is not.’’ 

‘¢ This life I’ve been leadin’ is as tame 
as a girl’s school. They ain’t no excite- 
ment in merchant work. Say Murph, 
they ain’t no war on between the Union 
and the greasers—I wouldn’t be a traitor 
to take the job ?”’ 

«Ye would not,’ replied Murphy, 
‘Cand it luks as though ye’d see all the 
excitement ye wanted down there, too.’’ 

‘« Certain. Murphy take a good look 
at Admiral Pulver, and then look in the 
glass and get a bird’s-eye view of the 
chief engineer to the Admiral’s flagship. ” 

And Murphy grinned. 

Cap’n Jim said nothing of his change ot 
mind, but one day he was seen treating the 
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Carrajioan consul and the three envoys to 
drinks ; then South Street knew all. South 
Street condemned his action as inconsis- 
tent, if nothing worse; but of course, how- 
ever, not to his face. 


‘< We shall put the coal aboard to-night, 
Señor Admiral,’ said the chief envoy 
concluding a conference at Cap’n Jim’s 
hotel the following day. ‘It will save 
much time. ” 

‘<All right, have you got an officer to 
watch what goes in?’ asked the new 
Admiral. 

s‘ We have, Señor, the officers and crew 
arrived this morning, on the Caracas.” 

‘< All right, put it in. We’ll sail at sun- 
rise. Say does the crowd you brought up 
here know discipline ?”’ 

‘« They are the flower of our navy, 
Sefior.’’ 7 

‘¢ Humph, they’ll be more’n flowers be- 
fore the Admiral gets through with ’em; 
all right—go ahead.’’ 

As the new warship, £/ Cohen, with the 
flag of Carrajio trailing astern slipped out 
through the narrows on the morning of 
June 3, Admiral Pulver was on the bridge. 
An immense sword hung on his hip and 
his elongated stature was resplendent in a 
beautiful uniform furnished by Williams, 
the chandler. 

Murphy in overhauls and shirt sleeves 
stood by, and also the Carrajoian execu- 
tive officer Ysnaga, and Cuyas, the second 
officer. 

‘sc Murph,’ said the Admiral gazing at 
the fading hills of Jersey. ‘‘ We're leav- 
in’ God’s country behind, and we’ll never 
return as citizens. Hed ye thought of 
that? We're goin’ where glory waits. 
Perhaps the nex’ time we come here, it 
will be Lord High Admiral Pulver, and 
El Capitano Murpho, eh, son. How does 
it hit you? It hit me all right, says I.’’ 

From that time on began the most stren- 
uous voyage that Admiral Jim ever made. 

On the night of June 8th, as he sat in 
his chart-room smoking a two-inch length 
of cutty pipe and listening to Murphy’s 
praise of the engines, the barometer began 
to fall like lead before his very eyes, and 
within three hours the Cohen was en- 
meshed in the swirls of a tropical hurri- 
cane. 

The executive officer suggested that they 
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put for cover. But, with a snarl, Admiral 
Jim snatched the wheel away from the 
quartermaster and swore that his instruc- 
tions were to make time, and that he was 
going to let the storm blow the Cohen 
along if it blew her to Hades. Every one 
believed this was just what the storm would 
do—every one but the Admiral—and Mur- 
phy, who would have sailed through nether 
regions, with Admiral Jim at the wheel. 

Imagine a vessel built like a knife blade, 
with high counters and freeboard, steam- 
ing fifteen miles an hour with a fifty-knot 
wind blowing astern! No warship ever 
traveled at such a rate before, and Admiral 
Jim, his hawk eyes gleaming, rode through 
the turmoil like a man possessed. 

Murphy came up on the bridge after 
twenty-four hours of unabated fury, and 
the Admiral turned to him with a rasping 
laugh that rose above the roar of the wind 
and waves. 

‘‘Talk about automobile ridin’,’’ he 
cried. ‘‘ Eh, can ye beat this ?’’ 

‘‘ No-a,’’ chattered Murphy, reeling 
about on the pitching platform. ‘‘ No-a; 
it’s a grand sight.’’ 

It was. The great, gray combers came 
battling at the craft like the shoulders of 
giants, but A/ Cohen, surmounting them 
half way, shivered them in two and dived 
down into succeeding hollows like a duck. 
Twice heavy seas boarded the vessel, car- 
rying away the gig and a long section of 
the weather rail. But the Admiral did not 
care. Present troubles were but dreams 
to him—it was to the future he looked. 

The grandeur of the elements seemed a 
fitting frame for them, and with eycs 
straining ahead he saw himself in all 
sorts of heroic attitudes—once with the 
flag of Carrajio wrapped around his dead 
body, lying in state in La Punta. 

But running into the second semi-circle 
of the hurricane, the Cohen at sunset got 
into such a mess of cross seas as soon 
drove all pleasant dreams from the Admi- 
rals mind. For a full hour the Cohen 
slewed and slipped and stumbled and 
bucked and was battered and buffeted 
until it seemed that she must inevitably 
spread apart like a Chinese crocus. Finally 
the wheel was jerked from the Admiral’s 
hands and he was hurled the length of the 
bridge. Into the trough of the sea wal- 
lowed E/ Cohen, floundering there like a 
dead whale, until, with a roar and a belch 
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of smoke and flame, she rolled her funnel 
overboard. 

« Hells bells,’ roared the Admiral to 
Murphy, who came piling up out of the 
engine-room. ‘‘Git a funnel, quick, or 
the Cohen’s a goner.” And all the time 
he and a sailor were wrestling at the wheel 
like maniacs in an effort to get the craft’s 
nose into the seas. Finally, by herculean 
efforts, they succeeded, and in the mean- 
time Murphy had not been idle. 

In a jiffy he had the crew at work knock- 
ing the tops out of barrels and boxes and 
in the course of an hour he had lashed in 
place the most disreputable funnel that 
Neptune ever saw. But it served the 
purpose of providing an entrance for 
draught and an outlet for smoke—and in 
short, saved the lives of EZ Cohen, Admiral 
Jim and all the rest. At sundown the 
yacht had run out of the storm and the 
commander with a sigh left the bridge in 
charge of the executive officer after thirty- 
six hours straight fighting. 

Admiral Jim had just got nicely to sleep 
when a bomb which had been placed in 
the coal exploded in the port bunker be- 
fore it had time to get into the place for 
which it had been designed, the furnace. 
This bunker was right under the Admiral’s 
cabin. About twenty tons of coal came 
up through the deck—the explosion for- 
tunately for the vessel trending upward. 
Most of it went into the sea, but a goodly 
portion entered the Admiral’s cabin and 
almost filled it. 

It blocked up his doorway with a three 
foot wall of soft, clingy dirt, it plastered the 
walls a foot thick; it buried the furniture 
and it enveloped the sleeping Admiral as 
clay envelopes the subject for a life mask. 

A dead silence followed the eruption, and 
then up came Murphy and his engine 
room crew. With axes and crowbars they 
attacked the coal-blocked cabin of their 
Admiral and when half a ton or so of the 
substance had been removed Murphy 
jabbed his crowbar through the remaining 
barrier and clapping his lips to the hole 
shouted :— 

‘s: Admiral,—Cap’n Jim, are ye dead— 
if ye arre, speak.’’ 

Hardly had he spoken when the wall 
flew outward and the Admiral’s face, 
stygian in its blackness and simian in its 
rage, confronted the appalled visions of his 
rescuers. With frantic flounderings he 
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ploughed out into the passageway. With- 
out a word he scrambled to his feet and 
rushed out on the deck to where the crew 
stood surveying the great gaping hole in 
the once beautiful stern. 

‘« Who put that bum in the coal,” he 
roared, and then without waiting for a re- 
ply he started after the men with both 
fists. There was no resistance. They 
might as well have tried to resist the howl- 
ing gale. ‘Through them all, officers and 
men, he waded and when he had finished 
he stopped for a second and viewed with 
satisfaction the jumbled little heaps of 
yellow men which he had left in his wake. 

But his satisfaction was short lived; for 
it was Murphy who came running up from 
the stoke room. 

‘¢Admiral Jim,’’ he shouted, ‘‘ they 
ain’ t two days’ coal left. Them dago agents 
filled the two side bunkers and didn’t put 
a drap in the middle bunker. Them en- 
voy devils was after prolongin’ their stay in 
the metropolis, and they bilked us.’ 

‘<No coal in the middle bunker! Well!’* 
Cap’n Jim glanced instinctively at sea and 
sky, and then as the full significance of the 
chief's news dawned upon him he un- 
loosened, so to speak, and stormed up and 
down, giving vent to a sulphurous ebulli- 
tion of feeling that dazed even Murphy, 
hardened as he was to such things. Sud- 
denly the Admiral wheeled about in the 
direction of the crew who disappeared in 
every direction as rabbits dive into the 
whinns. 

‘‘ Not a drop of coal in the big bunker, 
eh!’? Then he unlimbered again while 
Murphy gazed at him with dumb admira- 
tion. At that instant a sailor tried a pot 
shot at him with his revolver, but missed. 
Before he could fire again the Admiral was 
upon him and had shoved the weapon half 
way down his throat. Then delivering 
him over to Murphy, who lugged him down 
into the stoke hold, Admiral Jim washed 
up and went into the chart-room. His 
first impulse was to put into Bermuda. 
But only for a minute did he entertain that 
idea, realizing that it would fetch him 
back into the center of the storm. 

‘« No,” he said to his executive officer, 
the only man for whom he had any respect, 
excepting, of course, Murphy and his 
engine crew. ‘‘We’ll let her run along, 
workin’ into an eastward position and 
catchin’ the no’theast trades. If it comes 
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to the worst, we can make La Punta by 
sail. We've just got to git there, some- 
how; that’s all I’m livin’ for.’’ 

In the next few days AZ Cohen made 
the eastward berth all right and got into a 
fine position for the northeast trades. But 
the wind turned to an unfavorable slant, 
and the Cohen was compelled to keep up 
a little steam pressure. Along the sea they 
loafed at the rate of a knot an hour. 

On June zoth the chief engineer came 
up on the bridge to report that the last 
drop of coal had gone. 
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So Murphy went below and ordered the 
men to rip up the decks, and then after 
that the shutters went and the partitions 
were leveled. 

The Admiral, however, was in high 
spirits. They were nearing La Punta, and 
a despatch boat earlier in the day had in- 
formed him that President Presto and the 
populace were impatiently awaiting his 
arrival. They were more than anxious to 
do him honor for bringing the warship 
safely through a storm in which many a 
noble vessel had perished. He had no 


They might as well have tried to stop the howling gale. 


“Well, ye’ve got the warship left,”? 
said the Admiral grimly. ‘‘ Put the war- 
ship in the furnace!’ 

And they did. First went all the spare 
spars, sacks, dunnage, deck furnishings 
and cabin doors, and they made steam for 
just two days. 

‘ Anything more, Admiral ?’’ said Mur- 
phy the next time he came to report. 

‘«Sure,’’ replied the Admiral, ‘‘ take 
anything ye want. So long as ye leave 
the boilers and the engines and the 
shaft, I_ doan? care. We’d look fine 
makin’ La Punta sittin’ on the shaft, eh ?” 


qualms at burning half the vessel in the 
furnaces. President Presto was lucky to 
have anything of his ship left. Even when 
Murphy began to chop up the furniture, 
and then to confiscate the salt pork, the 
Admiral did not lose his equanimity. 
Honor awaited him, and a long and 
glorious and strenuous career. The re- 
ward for all his troubles was at hand. He 
remembered not the trials, the dangers 
and the tribulations through which he had 
passed. He would joke about them all to 
President Presto at the champagne dinner 
in celebration of his arrival. He set about 
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framing the reply he should make to the 
President’s speech of welcome—with his 
hand on his heart, of course. Oh, he 
knew how they did things down in these 
parts! All day he continued in this ex- 
alted mood, and all that night he dreamed 
and ruminated—in his exaltation quite for- 
getting what date the morrow would be. 
It would have made no difference had he 
remembered—then. 

All that night the Cohen steamed along 
on the coal she had borrowed from the 
welcoming despatch boat—coal mixed with 
salt pork (a most infernal combination for 
smoke and smell)—and in the morning 
sharply at eight o’clock she rounded a 
point and wallowed into the harbor of La 
Punta. The waters were brilliantly alive 
with all sorts of small craft, decorated 
with flags and streamers, and from the 
crowds gathered at every point of vantage 
ashore came a long, sharp volley of cheers 
—which ended rather abruptly. And can 
you wonder! The Carrajoians had gath- 
ered to see their new warship, the nation’s 
pride, trim, warlike, shipshape, defiant. 

What did they see? Well, it would 
have been difficult to describe the Cohen. 
But this is certain: If as slatternly an ob- 
ject ever before came in from any one of 
the seven seas, that fact is yet to be re- 
corded. 

The silence that fell upon that multitude 
was intense, but Admiral Jim, whose face 
had broken into wreaths of smiles at the 
festive condition of the harbor, and the 
first burst of enthusiasm, did not notice 
the sudden hiatus in the welcome. His 
eyes were fastened on the eastern end of 
the harbor. His hand had instinctively 
flown to his cap, and in utter absence of 
mind he kept it there as he looked. First 
he felt like a fool, and then the great veins 
in his neck and forehead swelled as though 
about to burst. 

He heard nothing; he saw nothing, but 
those four great warships over there to the 
eastward; those four white beauties, with 
Old Glory snapping straight out from their 
sterns, the broad white and red stripes 
flashing gloriously in the sunlight, and 
long quivering rays shooting shoreward 
from the glistening brass work. There 
on one side lay the /zdzana, great, mighty, 
magnificent; onthe other, the sleek, vicious 
Brooklyn, and then in all her suggestion 
of strength and beauty, the A/abama, 
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while a dark, venomous torpedo boat de- 
stroyer lay sunning nearby, like some ter- 
rible reptile. Rainbows of streamers and 
bunting vibrated from mast and stay, and 
the bright sunlight sparkled the waters and 
kissed them, as though eager to furnish a 
beautifully gilded frame for such a magnifi- 
cent picture. 

‘< What could it mean ?’’ 

«For us?’’ muttered Admiral Jim. 
«For us! Hell! July—July third, no 
that was yesterday. Four. July Fourth 
—the Fourth of July, by Crips,’’ screamed 
Admiral Jim. ‘‘It’sthe bully old Fourth! ’’ 
All exultation, all personal vanity fled in 
a great flood of patriotic emotion. 

As he spoke the solemn strains of the 
Star Spangled Banner sounded across the 
waters, sweet and beautiful and grand and 
inspiring, and then the boom of the national 
salute roared forth. Then another boom, 
and still another, until all sounds mingled 
—the music, the clattering reverberations, 
the cheers. 

Great tears sprang from Admiral Jim’s 
eyes and flowed down his weather stained 
cheeks. 

« To your guns, men,’’ he roared dash- 
ing down from the bridge, and the sailors 
who had learned what it was to disobey 
their commander, hastened to the Hotch- 
kiss guns. 

The executive officer ordered the men 
back with a snarl, and revolver drawn. 

Capt. Jim knocked him down. 

‘ I'm a-goin’ to salute them boats—the 
Fourth of July—if I git hung for it,” he 
yelled. His frenzy was magnificent. ‘I’m 
Admiral here, you little two cent dago in 
a one cent navy. Look over at them 
boats—Uncle Sam’s boats—my boats—and 
July Fourth—Oh, God!’ 

« Hooray fer the Fourth av Ju-July,’’ 
yelled Murphy scrambling up from below 
with his engine men and stokers, and ral- 
lying at their commander’s back. 

«To your guns,’ roard the Admiral, 
starting after his crew who bided not his 
coming, but scrambled to their stations 
forthwith. 

When the last gun had sounded from 
the Brooklyn, to the surprise of the 
Americans on the warships and to the 
rage of the President and the populace, the 
answering salute to the detested flag of the 
Union began to burst from EZ Cohen. 

Suddenly, upon the last shot the flag of 
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Carrajio was hauled down from its staff 
and the broad stars and stripes were dis- 
played in its place. 

For three minutes it flew bravely and 
then was hauled down and cast overboard 
while the flag of the country was snapped 
viciously back to its rightful place. 
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And Admiral Jim, in the Cohen’s steam 
launch, speeding swiftly towards the Brook- 
lyn, gazed solemnly at Murphy and his 
assistants. 

‘* Murph,” he said, ‘‘it’s the Fourth of 
July.” 

‘It is that!’’ chuckled Murphy. 
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II. THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


SS which the children are un- 
K4 der exactly opposite influ- 
wy ences and training, and I 
74 have often thought how 

Sees good it would be if the 
best characteristics of one of these fam- 
ilies could be balanced by the best qual- 
ities of the other, and how much that 
is loving and wise and useful such a bal- 
ance would develop in the children; and 
—more than that—if these good elements 
could be welded together by the one strong 
quality which both families lack, the result 
to parents and children would be full of 
happiness and power. In the first family 
that I have in mind, the parents train their 
children by line and rule; they are gentle 
and loving to them in speech and in man- 
ner, but absolutely domineering in their 
influence. The children live regular lives, 
are receiving the very best education, 
never eat anything that is not nourishing, 
and have plenty of sleep; but, in most 
cases, they have no spontaneity whatever. 
They are good little puppets in the hands 
of their parents. 

Little Tommy is told to be kind to his 
sister, and then it is impressed upon him 


emphatically that he has been kind to her. 

‘¢ Now wasn’t that good, Tommy, to 
give your apple to your sister? Don’t 
you feel much happier than if you had not 
done it ?’’ 

Where do you get a more complacent 
smile than the ‘‘ I-have-been-good’’ ex- 
pression on the face of a child? It is 
sad enough to see such complacency on 
the faces of grown-up people, but on a 
child’s face it is more than sad, it is de- 
pressing. 

If the mother is talking to a visitor 
when a child enters the room,—and if the 
child makes a mistake in manners, the con- 
versation—no matter how interesting— 
must stop immediately, while the visitor is 
obliged to sit by and listen to the elabo- 
rate instruction which is inflicted on the 
poor child. 

‘“ Tommy, give your hand to the lady, 
dear,—no—no, your right hand, Tommy. 
Now say, how do you do, Mrs. Smith ?’’ 

Tommy looks silly. 

“ Say how do you do, Tommy.’’ 

Finally Tommy gets it out and escapes, 
and, Mrs. Smith’s patience having been 
tried to the utmost, she is not likely to 
continue the conversation with the com- 
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posure that she had before poor Tommy 
came in. A quiet little talk with Tommy, 
quite by himself, including a special agree- 
ment by which Mother would make a little 
sign of reminder the next time a visitor 
came, would have done the necessary work 
far better and far more happily to all con- 
cerned, for children respond with pleasure 
to the sense of a little special intimacy with 
their parents. When a friendship between 
parent and child is established, and the 
parent knows how to develop the friend- 
ship, the wholesome training of the chil- 
dren goes on apace. But the character 
of the parent must be strong and mellow 
and clear to make such friendship possible. 


In the case of this family there is no such- 


friendship, but only a carefully cultivated 
appearance of friendship for the sake of 
conscientious domination, and, if both 
parents should suddenly die and the chil- 
dren be left to their own resources, it is 
most likely that their real tendencies to 
wilfulness and general disorder would burst 
forth after their repression and assert them- 
selves vigorously, much to the distress of 
the children themselves; then, after learn- 
ing to know their faults truly, they would, 
if their foundation of character were strong 
enough, finally work their way out to their 
own individuality and true freedom. Per- 
haps some of them would learn strong and 
helpful lessons from all their past repres- 
sion, while others would be left scarred so 
long as they lived in this world. The sad- 
dest part of it all is that these parents are 
really conscientiously devoting themselves 
to their children, and denying themselves 
in order that their children may have all 
the advantages which naturally lead to 
worldly success. Not only that, but the 
parents feel that their children’s eternal 
interests are first in their own parental 
hearts and minds, and that they are bring- 
ing them up from that point of view alone. 
These parents are quite sincere in their 
feeling toward their children and the chil- 
dren are quite sincere—so far as I know— 
in the belief that their parents are wise in 
training them—both spiritually and nat- 
urally—in the way they should go. It 
would be quite out of the question to 
make either parents or children see the 
conditions as they really are. The chil- 
dren are not only losing all spontaneity 
and becoming like little, galvanized, grown- 
up people, but they are constantly getting 
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ill, and the people about wonder why Mrs. 
Smith’s children are so often ailing, when 
they are so admirably brought up and have ` 
so wholesome an every day life. 

If the parents of these children happen 
to take offense and feel that they have | 
been injured or neglected by any of their ` 
friends, the children also take offense, and 
a friend can often perceive the degree of 
favor in which he stands with the parents. 
by the manners, or lack of manners, of the 
children. These children are under the 
chronic influence of ‘‘suggestion’’; their 
little brains and nervous systems are really 
suppressed or hysterical, for they are only 
thermometers that go up and down accord- 
ing to the temperature of the minds of 
their parents. They are unusually inter- 
esting children in their possibilities, but 
they are being trained and dominated out 
of their own individualities, so far as that 
is possible in comparatively wholesome 
external surroundings. There is much, 
very much, more mind than heart in every- 
thing that is done for them, and this, of 
course, kills out their warm, spontaneous 
affection, and makes their so-called love 
morbid, clinging and subservient. 

In the other family, on the contrary, 
there is more heart than mind. The chil- 
dren are helped—you can hardly call it 
trained—to be good little boys and girls. 
They are kind and generous to one another, 
and live along in a happy-go-lucky way, 
perfectly devoted to their parents, and 
with a natural spontaneity which is delight- 
ful. You feel, at first sight, that these 
children are really themselves. It is charm- 
ing to see them so natural and happy, and 
so apparently congenial and friendly with 
their parents and with one another. But 
if you put any one of them to a test in 
which some careful thought or strength of 
character is required, you will almost always 
find them wanting. You might as well ex- 
pect the laughing ripples of a brook to do 
the work of a steadily flowing stream, as to 
expect any one of these children to meet 
their difficulties, whether great or small, 
with anything but the most superficial 
ideas of right and wrong. The brook is 
beautiful to listen to, and fascinating in the 
sunshine, but it is of no use whatever to 
turn a mill-wheel. 

Suppose, for instance, that some one 
has been really unjust to these children, 
and you try to explain that, —even though 
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they have been unjustly treated, that is no 
reason why they should be unkind—they 
listen and look blank. Suppose you 
try to say that difficulties in school help us 
to become strong men and women, and 
that we need the hard lessons to gain the 
good strength that comes from learning 
them,—as for instance :— 

«Why, Willie, if you did not know 
fractions you would find it very much 
harder to earn your living when you are a 
man.’’ 

In the case of this particular ‘‘ Willie,’’ 
you will be met with a blank ‘ Ye-e-s,’’ 
long drawn out in a way which is indica- 
tive of absolute inability to comprehend. 
It is curious too, for the children all seem 
naturally intelligent, and it is like knock- 
ing a bell and finding it will not ring, to 
try them with anything deeper than ex- 
amples of immediate and visible cause and 
effect. 

If the parents thought more intelligently, 
more deeply, and more simply, and then 
made friends with their children, the chil- 
dren’s perceptions would be clearer and 
more alive. 

These children are also, to a certain ex- 
tent, under the unwise domination of their 
parents, but they are much more sponta- 
neous than the children of the other family. 

In both families, if the parents dislike 
you the children dislike you, and all the 
parents’ faults are reflected upon the chil- 
dren. In the first family they are loving 
and kindly by ‘line and rule, but in the 
second family all the members are, in 
general, more natural and kindly. 

If there were more spontaneous love and 
less line and rule in the first family it would 
be better all around. If there were a little 
more line and rule and a little less spon- 
taneity in the second family, conditions 
would be very much improved. ‘That is, 
it would be better if the first family loved 
more along with their thought, and 
if the second family thought more 
along with their love. But, even if 
that change were made, and the families 
improved accordingly, the key-note of the 
difficulty would not have been struck. The 
main trouble in both families is that, if the 
father and the mother hate, the children 
hate; if the father and the mother are sel- 
fish and resentful, the children are selfish 
and resentful; if the father and the mother 
are personally sensitive and too ready to 
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believe themselves injured, the chil- 
dren are personally sensitive and too 
ready to believe themselves injured. 

There is only one possible real way of 
training our children, and that comes solely 
through training ourselves. If parents 
could once become wide-awake to this 
truth, the gain to parents and children 
would be simply incalculable. It is com- 
paratively so easy to be full of the respon- 
sibility of training our children, and full of 
our own self importance as parents, and, 
at the same time, never to realize the ne- 
cessity of establishing in ourselves the 
habit of obeying the very same laws which 
we must train our children to obey. If 
we are entrusted with a piece of clean 
white linen which belongs to some one else, 
and insist upon handling it every day with 
dirty hands, we must, if quickly and un- 
expectedly called upon to return it, re- 
turn it soiled and disfigured. It is just so 
with the children. If our own hands are 
not clean, their little souls will be marked 
with our finger marks, and in some cases 
the marks will prove to be stains which do 
not come off in the wash—at least not in 
this world. 

Children are entrusted to us,—they are 
not ours. They are little rudimentary men 
and women with individualities of their 
own, and, if they are to be guided toward 
their best power for use, those individuali- 
ties must have room and opportunity to 

Ow. 

If I cannot feel, from the very beginning 
of his life, a mutually helpful relation with 
my child, I am not prepared to do my 
duty truly as his father or his mother. If 
I am not as ready to learn from my child 
as to teach him, I am not truly ready to 
guide or to lead him. The child was born 
into the world to obey the same laws that 
his mother and father were born to obey, 
and he can only be expected to obey his 
father and his mother in response to their 
obedience to the same laws which they are 
teaching him to obey. A child is quick 
to feel the real obedience in his parents, 
and to respond to the spirit of it in their 
guidance, and equally quick to feel and re- 
spond to their disobedience and inconsis- 
tency. Ifa mother is trustful and quiet, 
and lets herself be permeated with and 
taught by the gentle, innocent atmosphere 
about her little baby, she will be ready 
to guide him through his hard places by 
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the help of the very life the baby has 
brought with him into the world. 

Thus will the companionship begin, and 
thus it will grow with a real exchange be- 
tween parent and child, until the child has 
grown to maturity and a permanent friend- 
ship is established. Both strict discipline 
and expansive confidence between parent 
and child become possible when the parent 
has first learned to discipline himself, and 
is living in the same spirit of obedience to 
law which he is exacting from his child. A 
child is quick to detect any disobedience 
on the part of his parents, and, if 
the father and mother are ready to ac- 
knowledge at once the truth of any true 
criticism, they will only gain more re- 
spect and more prompt obedience from 
the children as a result of their honest 
frankness. 

A child who has inherited peculiarly 
selfish tendencies from father or mother, 
has the best possible chance to grow in 
strength and unselfishness of character, if 
his parents have recognized those tenden- 
cies and overcome them in themselves; 
but, on the contrary, his situation is peril- 
ous, if his father and mother have only 
indulged their selfishness, and are there- 
fore ready only to indulge their child or be 
unreasonably severe with him. 

Our books, talks and lectures,—all the- 
ories upon the training of children,—are 
useless, and only raise in us a blind fog of 
intellectual pride and self-importance, un- 
less we know, and believe, and act upon 
the principle that no true training is possi- 
ble unless it comes through our own loving 
obedience to laws that are given equally to 
us and to our children. When we train 
our children in the light that is given us as 
a result of our own experience in loving 
obedience, then we shall understand where 
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to begin and where to end,—we shall 
know how best to foster the free develop- 
ment of their own individuality, and how 
best to give them the benefit of our own 
experience. There is no selfish love or 
pride of possession, no domineering wilful- 
ness, no warping family prejudice in the 
true training of children. It is compan- 
ionship, real companionship, from first to 
last. While our children are little and we 
must exact obedience from them for the 
sake of teaching them the laws that we 
must all obey, we should be learning from 
them without their knowledge; but after 
they have matured, the giving and the 
taking should be mutual and consciously 
helpful to both parents and children. 
Froebel said: ‘‘ Come, let us live to our 
children.’’ The German idiom can only 
be rendered into English properly by a 
paraphrase, and it implies a responsibility 
to our children for the quality of our own 
lives. Let us live in such a way that our 
children will understand clearly the stand- 
ards which we hold before ourselves, and 
the spirit in which we are laboring to apply 
them to our daily lives. Then it will be 
possible for us to teach the same standards 
to our children, and we shall find the 
truest companionship with them in hearty 
co-operation according to the common 
principles which we both acknowledge. 
Even little children catch the spirit of a 
principle through their parents’ influence 
before they can possibly understand its 
application. It is what we are that trains 
our children more—much more—than 
what we do and say. Let us remember 
always that they are little, rudimentary 
men and women, and that it is our duty 
and privilege to lead them to their true 
freedom, which we can only do as we find 


our Own. 


MIRACLES OF SURGERY 


By Dr. A. C. Seely and Leroy Scott 


Revolution Wrought by Asepsis and the Use of Ether—Gugantic 
Strides in Every Direction during the Last Two Decades— Electricity 
and Radium Annexed by Surgery—Surgery of the Brain and Heart 


} RESURRECTED surgeon 
of the seventies, if shown 
i how his twentieth century 
ON brothers are balking disease 
} and death, would be able 
Oss to think of nothing but 
miracles. Modern surgery ventures with 
the surety of curing into regions of the 
body that to have entered in his day would 
have been murder; it has reduced the 
danger of many operations from almost cer- 
tain mortality to almost certain recovery; 
it eradicates diseases that could then have 
been cured only by death. Modern sur- 
gery is doing what in his time could have 
been done by God alone. 

Suppose, for instance, that one of these 
old practitioners, accustomed to slash out 
external cancer and rarely saving a malig- 
nantly affected case, and accustomed to re- 
gard a patient with abdominal cancer as 
already in urn or graveyard—suppose he 
were shown that an external cancer can be 
cured by merely thrusting metal-coated 
pencils into it, and that his never con- 
quered enemy, abdominal cancer, can be 
eradicated by the patient’s drinking a liquid 
preparation and wearing a bit of metal 
near the affected area. He would cer- 
tainly cry ‘‘miracle.’’ And yet the surgery 
of 1905 is accomplishing just these cures— 
as in the notable case of President Harper 
of Chicago University. In early March 
of the present year, Dr. Harper was told 
that his days were numbered, and their 
count was small. Dr. Charles McBurney 
was called from New York to operate. 
When the wound was opened he refused 
to proceed—the disease had progressed 
beyond hope of cure by the knife. The 
cancer on the large intestine and attached 


to the abdominal wall was so involved 
with abdominal organs that to have cut it 
away would have been immediate death. 
He was advised to try, as a sort of last 
clutch at life, the treatment of Dr. William 
James Morton, among other things a can- 
cer specialist and a student of the powers 
of the newly discovered radium—and, by 
the way, a son of the Dr. William T. G. 
Morton who gave the world one of its 
greatest boons, surgical anaesthesia. 

The treatment to which Dr. Harper 
was subjected is to the lay mind simplicity 
itself—a combined use of radium and 
fluorescent medicine popularly known as 
‘liquid sunshine.’’ ‘Three times a day 
Dr. Harper drank a glass of water con- 
taining ten drops of this fluorescent liquid, 
which was sufficient to keep his entire sys- 
tem saturated. For three or four hours a 
day he wore against the abdomen near the 
cancer an aluminum capsule containing 
radium, The radium excited the fluores- 
cent liquid in the cancer to luminosity, the 
light acted upon the cancerous tissue—just 
how science can only guess—and the can- 
cer receded. Six weeks’ treatment re- 


duced the area of the cancer from eighteen 


to seven square inches, and detached it 
from the abdominal wall. Perhaps by the 
time this number of LESLIE’s reaches the 
reader Dr. Harper will have been pro- 
nounced cured. At the time of writing he 
is working eight and nine hours a day, 
gaining weight, and is showing the highest 
spirits. Perhaps, on the other hand, his 
case may have been pronounced hope- 
less. The treatment, despite the many 
cures to its credit, is still in its experi- 
mental stage ; it is too early to declare 
definitely just what the method can ac- 
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complish. But it is wonderfully promising. 

To appreciate the achievements of the 
surgery of to-day (and let it be said as 
quickly as possible that American surgery 
is second to none), one must give a glance 
at that of the early seventies. The opera- 
ting dress of the surgeon sums up the state 
of surgery at that time; instead of the steril- 
ized washable gown of to-day, it was a black 
coat, in which the surgeon operated on all 
cases, gory with the accumulated blood of 
all his patients, a veritable fabric of disease 
germs which our imagination pictures 
dropping off into open wounds, The in- 
struments, as like as not germ-infected, 
were drawn out of their case and intro- 
duced into the patient—perhaps, in a spirit 
of fair barter, giving them a new disease 
in exchange for the one cured. Hos- 
pitals were unclean, and filled with dead 
air—germ-breeding. As a result of these 
methods and conditions, hospital gangrene, 
erysipelas and blood poisoning were com- 
mon in surgery wards; simple operations 
often took on the most serious character 
from complications; compound fractures 
frequently were months in healing, and 
often meant an amputated limb, or the loss 
of life. Compared to the surgery of to-day, 
the surgery of that time was itself a disease. 


ASEPSIS— ABSOLUTE CLEANLINESS AT 
OPERATIONS 


The miraculous achievements of modern 
surgery, its wonderful progress in the last 
thirty years, are due first of all to asepsis. 
A generation ago, before Lord Lister had 
began his epoch-making experiments that 
led to anti-sepsis, then to asepsis, cleanliness 
was hardly thought of in surgery. To-day 
cleanliness is surgery’s first law, second not 
even to godliness. Asepsis is absolute 
cleanliness, the thorough elimination of 
germs, making possible operation without 
the subsequent formation of pus. In pre- 
aseptic days surgeons held that suppura- 
tion was a sign of success and so encour- 
aged it. Now when pus forms in a wound 
the surgeon considers that he has failed. 

The success of a modern surgical opera- 
tion depends upon the aseptic preparation 
for its performance. ‘This preparation in 
itself is to the uninitiated one of the marvels 
of the science. The operating-room is dis- 
infected; the instruments are boiled before 
each operation; the dressings and sponges 
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and even the tables on which they rest are 
sterilized. The patient is variously prepared, 
according to the character of the operation, 
but in all cases there is a general bath, local 
shaving, scrubbing and the application of 
antiseptic solutions. The surgeon, his assist- 
ants, the anaesthetizer and the nurses thor- 
oughly disinfect their hands and arms— 
a part of which operation is a scrubbing that 
lasts from five to twenty minutes—and wear 
sterilized india-rubber gloves. The sur- 
geon and his assistants wear sterilized 
operating suits and over them sterilized 
aprons, and some surgeons who have beards 
go so far as to swathe the entire head in 
sterilized gauze, leaving only an opening 
for the eyes. One can watch a friend so 
attired perform a long operation and have 
never a suspicion as to whoheis. The 
virtue of this germ-eliminating preparation 
is carefully guarded; a visitor at an opera- 
tion is not allowed to touch the hem of an 
assistant’s apron, not even to touch the 
edge of an instrument table. 


REVOLUTION WROUGHT BY ETHER 


As great as was asepsis, even greater in 
the achievements it made possible, was the 
discovery of anaesthesia, One writhes and 
clenches his teeth in sympathetic agony 
when he thinks of a cancer of the breast 
being cut, or a leg being amputated, the 
patient perhaps screaming at every stroke 
of the knife. There is no guessing how 
many thousands of lives were lost before the 
days of anaesthesia merely because the pain 
of the operation necessary to save them was 
too great to be borne. Anaesthesia pre- 
dates asepsis by thirty years, and so belongs 
to another period in the history of surgery, 
but it is so fundamental to all the wonders 
that surgery is now working that its dis- 
covery is an inevitable part of any account 
of surgery’s achievements. 

The first public demonstration of sur- 
gical anaesthesia is one of the most stirring 
episodes in the history of science. The 
discoverer, Dr. William T. G. Morton 
(there are many claimants for this glory), 
became interested in the subject while a 
student at Harvard Medical College, ex- 
perimented with sulphuric ether upon in- 
sects and animals, and finally, before try- 
ing his method upon any other human 
being, anaesthetized himself. He secured 
permission to give a demonstration of his 
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discovery on October 16, 1846, in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital before his 
classmates, his professors and the public. 
He did not arrive at the set time, having 
been detained by the delay in completing 
a new inhaler, and Dr. Warren, senior 
surgeon, was on the point of beginning the 
operation when the student of twenty-seven 
entered the amphitheater. ‘‘Well, sir, 
your patient is ready,’’ said Dr. Warren 
pausing and turning to him. Skepticism 
was on every face; the crowd regarded him 
as a pretender whom failure would soon 
humiliate. The young man quietly ad- 
justed his apparatus, administered the 
ether, and a few minutes later turned to 
Dr. Warren and said: ‘* Dr. Warren, your 
patient is ready.’ Amid the deepest 
silence, Dr. Warren cut a large tumor 
from the patient, who did not move a 
muscle. The operation ended, Dr. War- 
ren turned to the audience and slowly 
announced: ‘‘ Gentlemen, this is no hum- 
bug’’; and the great surgeon, Dr. Henry 
J. Bigelow, one of the spectators, declared: 
«I have seen something to-day that will 
go around the world!’’ 

Modern surgery is not only painless and 
germless, it is also bloodless, A patient 
can be opened and his stomach taken out, 
and yet hardly lose more blood than if he 
had accidently cut a finger. The location 
of the large veins and arteries is well 
known and the surgeon avoids them in 
making incisions. The small ones, as soon 
as severed, are clamped shut by forceps 
made for this purpose, and the surgeon is 
neither bothered by blood nor the patient 
weakened from its loss. If, when the for- 
ceps are removed to permit the closing of 
the wound, blood starts from any of the 
vessels, they are tied up with catgut. In 
case of amputation the blood is pressed 
out of the limb and a band is placed 
around the limb above the joint of opera- 
tion, which shuts off all circulation. After 
the amputation has been made, the ends 
of the veins and arteries are located and 
tied up—and an operation, once as bloody 
as battle, has been completed perhaps 
without a single red blot on the white 
aprons of surgeons and assistants. 


ELECTRICITY IN SURGERY 


Surgery is constantly seizing upon the 
discoveries in other fields of science and 
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developing and adapting them to its own 
uses. The manner in which it has turned 
electricity to surgical purposes constitutes 
a development that must be ranked with 
anaesthesia and asepsis, though not beside ` 
them. The X-ray has been of wonderful 
service to surgery in making diagnoses of 
the altered size of the heart and other 
organs, in determining doubtful fractures, 
and in discovering pathological growths 
and bullets and other foreign articles that 
have found lodgment in the body ; it also 
is a curative adjuvant of the knife in many 


-inoperable, superficial, malignant growths. 


The electric light has made possible the 
illumination of all cavities that are at all 
accessible through natural canals. Small 
incandescents are fixed at the inserted end 
of the special instruments, the interiors of 
which are lined with prisms and reflectors; 
with the eye at the outer end of the in- 
serted instrument, a complete view can be 
had of the cavity being examined. 

These great discoveries, with the knowl- 
edge, technical skill and mechanical equip- 
ment that have developed from them, have 
divided the death rate in major surgical 
operations by ten, and reduced mortality 
in minor operations to almost nothing. But 
though surgery has conquered many new 
diseases, some of its oldest enemies are 
still unsubdued—notably cancer, its great- 
estenemy. It has slashed cancer for cen- 
turies; it still slashes cancer; it has made 
gains upon its enemy, wonderful gains, 
but cancer is still unconquered. Such 
victories as the knife has secured are due 
to leaving behind two practices: First, 
the practice of cutting away only the can- 
cerous lump, which resulted in the disease 
recurring and spreading rapidly and in only 
an occasional case recovering; and second, 
the practice of standing by with folded 
hands and letting a patient with abdominal 
cancer die, for the reason that in the then 
state of surgery the abdomen was forbid- 
den territory. The advance can be 
measured by this contrast; whereas only 
the occasional patient then recovered, now 
about fifty per cent. of all cases remain 
well for a period of years, and even in its 


_ most terrible form, cancer of the breast, 


the percentage of cures ranges from about 
thirty-five per cent. up to the record of ` 
Dr. Halsted of Baltimore, who removed 
cancer of the breast from one hundred and 
sixty-one patients of whom eighty-three 
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survived the three year limit—a record of 
over fifty-one per cent. This is not com- 
plete victory, but it is wonderful gain 
upon the enemy. 


RADIUM TREATMENT IN CANCER 


The knife has seemingly done all that it 
can for cancer—hence the great value of 
experiments such as Dr. Morton’s. Another 
new method—demonstrated publicly for 
the first time in May of this year in Flower 
Hospital, New York,—is founded upon the 
discovery by Dr. Hugo Lieber, an eminent 
New York chemist, of a solvent for radium. 
Free radium gives off three varieties of 
light rays and both gaseous and material 
emanations; but the heretofore most ad- 
vanced method of applying radium, in 
aluminum capsules, permits the giving off 
of only a part of the rays and none at all 
of its emanations—hence radium was ex- 
erting only a fraction of its full efficiency. 
According to Lieber’s method, celluloid 
pencils, and celluloid plates of the thinness 
of paper, are dipped into the radium solu- 
tion, which is allowed to recrystalize upon 
them. So prepared, radium gives off all 
its properties. l 

The method of applying this cure can be 
illustrated by the beginning of an operation 
witnessed by the writer—the patient, a 
man of sixty-five, with a solid cancer as 
large as an orange on his chin. After 
locally anaesthetizing the cancer, two in- 
cisions, each just large enough to admit a 
pencil, were made and radium-coated pen- 
cils thrust into the cancerous mass. That 
is practically all there is to the treatment. 
The radium does the rest, and does it with 
miraculous rapidity, as witness this case of 
a woman of eighty with a large cancer on 
her instep. Pencils were introduced into 
the cancer and allowed to remain forty- 
eight hours, then withdrawn and at the 
end of two days inserted for a second 
forty-cight hours. At the end of the sec- 
ond period the miracle occurred—the can- 
cerous mass came off, leaving a healthy 
skin beheath. 

There is no definite explanation for this 
marvelous result, but a theory is advanced 
which is that since the cancerous cells 
have a much poorer nerve and nutritive 
supply than the healthy tissue, they are 
much less able to withstand the rays of the 
radium. ‘This method, like that of Dr. 
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Morton, is in the experimental stage; the 
surgeons testing it warn the public, with 
professional conservatism, not to expect 
too much—but at the same time they re- 
gard it as a most promising adjunct for the 
treatment of cancer. 


THE STOMACH NO LONGER FORBIDDEN 
TERRITORY 


Modern surgery’s great achievements 
have been in the abdominal region, for a gen- 
eration ago fear of blood poisoning kept the 
surgeon out of this territory. Here disease 
entrenched itself and bid the surgeon de- 
fiance. But now the surgeon intrepidly 
enters disease’s former stronghold, routs 
it, and in so doing performs life-saving 
feats with the organs that seem absolute 
miracles to the onlooking world. Take 
the stomach. If it is too large, the surgeon 
enfolds a portion of the wall and sutures 
the edges; if a part of it is diseased, say 
with cancer, he cuts it out, sutures the 
edges, and if necessary cuts a new opening 
for the head of the small intestine and 
sutures (stitches) it into place; if the 
esophagus is obstructed so that food can- 
not be taken naturally, a tube is inserted 
through the abdominal wall into the stom- 
ach, and when the man is hungry he 
merely drops a pre-masticated meal into 
the tube; or, in case a cancerous area be 
so large as to demand such a severe opera- 
tion, the surgeon may remove the entire 
stomach and suture the esophagus to 
the duodenum. Contrast this last opera- 
tion with the working principle of the sev- 
enties, that to enter the stomach is death, 
and you see how far surgery has traveled 
in a generation. This last operation is, 
of course, rarely performed even now, but 
there are to-day a few stomachless persons 
in the world (one returned to work within 
two months after the operation ), attending 
to their regular duties, taking a special 
diet, and apparently just as happy as 
though their stomachs were not in jars on 
laboratory shelves, 

The opening of the stomach to remove 
indigestible bodies is one of the simplest 
of operations, and the articles that have 
been discovered therein are an excellent 
testimonial to that organ’s adaptability and 
amiable character when not too far imposed 
upon. Closely woven wasses of hair have 
been removed from the stomachs of women 
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who had the habit of chewing their hair 
while combing it; recently a full-length 
hatpin was taken from the esophagus and 
stomach of a twenty-month-old child, and 
not long since the stomach of a bon vivant, 
who complained to a hospital surgeon of 
indigestion, yielded up the following items: 
seven pocket-knives, seven door keys, 
twenty nails (each two and one-half inches 
long), one small spoon, one buttonhook, 
an ordinary pin, a knife spring and two 
watch chains. The patient was by profes- 
sion a ‘‘ human ostrich’’ of a dime muse- 
um, but it is to be presumed that after 
leaving the hospital he set up in the junk 
business. 


APPENDIC]JTIS 


The shelves of hospital laboratories are 
filled with rows and rows of bottles of ver- 
miform appendices—tokens of victory over 
the once deadly appendicitis. Less than 
a generation ago the treatment of this 
disease consisted chiefly in applying ice 
near the seat of inflammation with the 
purpose of freezing the disease out, at best 
no more than a palliative. In severe cases 
the disease conquered and claimed the pa- 
tient. Now if the appendix is removed at 
first symptoms of the disease, or between 
attacks, the danger is almost nil. The 
operation is exceedingly simple: a few cuts, 
a few stitches—and the patient is insured 
against death from appendicitis. 

Surgery has not yet reached the point 
where it can perform the miracle of raising 
the dead, but in its treatment of periton- 
itis it literally jerks dying patients out of 
the grave. Peritonitis, perhaps it is un- 
necessary to explain, is inflammation of the 
lining of the abdominal cavity, caused by 
the escape into it of the contents of ab- 
dominal organs. It was till the present 
generation, one of the most fatal of all dis- 
eases—coming without warning, killing with 
frightful rapidity. For example, a perfor- 
ating ulcer of the stomach finally completed 
its task, a full meal slipped through the 
opening into the peritoneal cavity—doom- 
ing the patient to death within forty-eight 
hours, while doctors looked helplessly on. 
Now the abdomen is opened, the escaped 
food removed and the peritoneal cavity 
washed out, and the opening of the stom- 
ach sutured. There are two rules in op- 
erating for peritonitis: haste—more haste, 
Where the operation is performed imme- 
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diately after the perforation few deaths 
result from this once fatal catastrophe; if, 
the operation is performed within twelve 
hours of perforation the death rate is one 
out of six; if within twenty-four hours, two 
out of three; if within thirty-six hours, 
the mortality mounts to seven out of eight; 
and if delayed for forty-eight hours, the 
patient’s chances are gone. 


HANDLING TYPHOID 


Perforation of the bowels in typhoid 
fever, occurring in about three per cent. 
of? typhoid cases, has been an absolutely 
fatal ending of that disease. The situation 
is handled by the surgeon in the same 
manner as perforation of the stomach, and 
on the average one-third of the operations 
are successful. Perforation of the gall 
bladder is, when no operation is made for 
it, equally fatal, and about the same per- 
centage of success follows operation. Up 
to about twenty years ago every case of 
intra-peritoneal rupture of the bladder had 
been fatal, but since then half the patients 
who have been operated upon have recov- 
ered. Surgery has not mastered peritoni- 
tis, perhaps never will; but to win from a 
disease a third or a half of its victims, lives 
that twenty or thirty years ago only divine 
power could have saved—that is no mean 
record. 

Surgery does about as it pleases with the 
intestines—treats them almost as though 
they were coils of rope. Recently a South- 
ern surgeon was confronted with a case in 
which a gunshot wound had made eighteen 
intestinal perforations. He removed be- 
tween five and six feet of the small intestine, 
did some other tinkering, and now the pa- 
tient seems as good as new. Sections of 
the small intestine, eight, ten and, in one 
case, thirteen feet long have been success- 
fully taken out. Surgery has been of 
especial value in removing obstructions 
that close the intestincs. Two or three 
decades ago it was considered no discredit 
to stand by, a do-nothing, while a patient 
died of internal strangulation. As a sig- 
nificant comment on the state of intestinal 
surgery in the early eighties, take this in- 
stance: An eminent British surgeon seri- 
ously proposed as treatment for obstruction 
of the intestines that the nearest policeman 
be summoned, the patient be suspended 
head downward, with his shanks hooked 
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over the policeman’s shoulders, and the 
officer then be ordered to jump up and 
down several times. The theory was that 
this jolting treatment would displace the 
hernia or undo the twist. And this was 
comparatively modern surgery! Now the 
abdomen is opened and the intestine put 
into its normal position—and a great num- 
ber of lives are saved that two or three 
years ago would have been inevitably lost. 
The kidneys, too, are almost under the 
surgeon’s control, with the result of a great 
decrease in mortality from kidney diseases. 
Portions of the kidney are cut away with- 
out danger to the patient, and it has been 
found that an entire kidney can be safely 
removed, its mate being capable of doing 
double duty. Kidneys are not always of 
steady habits; occasionally one breaks 
its home ties and wanders about the ab- 
dominal cavity. Recently a patient in a 
New York hospital was operated on for 
a tumor located in the pelvis. On open- 
ing the patient the surgeon discovered that 
the supposed tumor was a kidney—about 
ten or twelve inches from where it be- 
longed. The kidney was brought back to 
its place and sutured to the abdominal 
wall, the regular method used to fix home- 
keeping habits upon floating kidneys. 


TREATING BRIGHT’S DISEASE’ 


The wonderful ingenuity of modern sur- 
gery is well illustrated by a method, still in 
the experimental stage, of treating Bright’s 
disease. A cystoscope (one variety of 
those incandescent-tipped, reflector-lined 
instruments before mentioned) is intro- 
duced through the natural channel into 
the bladder. The eye of the surgeon, at 
the outer end of the cystoscope, explores 
the bladder till he finds the openings of the 
ureters, the two ducts through which the 
kidneys’ discharge enters the bladder. 
These found, he introduces a catheter, a 
slender tube, into each ureter and draws 
off the discharge of each kidney. By ex- 
amining the discharge of each he discovers 
which kidney is diseased, and he can then 
syringe a solution of silver nitrate through 
the catheter into that kidney—with what 
are said to be excellent results. 

Surgery not only subtracts from a man. 
It can add to him. It is not an uncom- 
mon occurrence for a noseless patient to 
walk into a surgeon’s office and order a 
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new nose—or perhaps a new ear, or a new 
cheek, or a new eyelid. The surgeon 
promptly sets to work and with the help 
of Nature fills the order. The successful 
performance of tasks of this sort depends 
upon skin-grafting, itself a comparatively 
modern operation. Where it is necessary 
to cover amputation stumps or sores that 
will not heal, skin is shaved with a razor 
from another part of the patient’s body (or 
from the body of another person, or from 
a fresh corpse, or from the belly of a frog) 
and spread upon the wound, where it heals. 
As only that part of the skin is removed 
which is raised by a blister, the second 
wound quickly heals without leaving a scar. 
Last year the hair of a woman working in 
a Texas flour mill was caught ina belt, and 
her entire scalp, from eye-brows to the 
nape of her neck and including part of the 
lobe of one ear, was torn off. The de- 
nuded space was just one square foot. 
Skin from her thighs was grafted on her 
head, and three months later she was 
wearing a wig made out of her own hair. 


MANUFACTURING A NOSE 


Suppose it is a new nose that the sur- 
geon must construct. He makes a pear- 
shaped incision in his patient’s forehead, 
and with a chisel splits a thin plate of bone 
from the frontal bone, which plate he frac- 
tures at the base. To the raw side of this 
flap he grafts skin to form the lining of the 
nose. The plate of bone is broken down 
its middle to make the bridge of the nose, 
the flap trimmed to the desired shape, and 
then this new nose set into place and 
sutured there. Vertical slits are made in 
the scalp over the ears, which enables the 
edges of the forehead wound to be drawn 
together and sutured, so that only a thin 
scar remains. This operation, described 
in four sentences, requires weeks, even 
months, for its completion. The new nose 
will not attract artist or sculptor, and its 
owner will be wise to do his fighting by 
proxy—but it is far better than none at all. 

There is almost no limit to the deficien- 
cies caused by disease or neglect of Nature 
that surgery cannot supply. A hole in 
the skull needs to be closed; a piece of 
decalcified bone, perhaps from some lower 
animal, or an aluminum or silver plate, is 
fitted in. A bone of the arm or leg has 
become destroyed; if it cannot be restored 
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naturally an aluminum substitute may be 
installed. If a portion of the lower jaw 
has been cut out, a jaw of aluminum or 
gutta percha fastened to the stumps sets 
the matter right. A young woman of 
twenty, who at ten had between three and 
four inches of her lower jaw cut out, has 
had her artificial jaw replaced four times, 
the change being required by the growth 
of her skeleton. She talks and chews 
without difficulty, but after each meal it is 
necessary to remove the jaw, wash it and 
return it to its place—which is somewhat 
disconcerting when she dines out. 

When the announcement came from 
Germany five or six years ago that melted 
paraffine could be injected beneath the 
covering of the bone, and while still plas- 
tic be manipulated to any shape, the world 
was amused at the possibilities opened up 
for remodeled noses, cheeks and chins. Yet 
this very use of paraffine has a serious, 
though not large, place in surgery; for, in 
the case of a face disfigured by sunken 
bones, is not the humiliation of being 
stared at as keen a pain as the tingling of 
the nerves, and is a man not barred from 
work and a girl from marriage even more 
hopelessly than if he or she were incapa- 
citated, for instance, by club feet ? 

Hunchbacks have become rare. One 
day, while Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, a surgeon, 
was watching a turtle, this thought came 
to him: A turtle gets along very well with 
arigid back, why should not aman? He put 
the idea into practice on a patient of his 
who had tuberculosis of the spine, the 
cause of hunchback. The idea is now 
represented by a plaster of paris jacket, and 
other devices, which hold the spine rigidly 
upright, back tilted a trifle, and by remov- 
ing weight from its diseased portion 
enables it to recover —— though in 
recovering, the diseased vertebrae be- 
comes joined into a solid mass of bone. 
When a jacket is discarded after five years 
hardly a trace of deformity is visible. 


SURGERY OF THE HEART 


It has been but a short time since sur- 
gery believed, with the rest of the world, 
that the slightest wound to the heart was 
death. Now surgery holds that every heart 
wound should be immediately operated 
upon. In recent years over fifty bullet and 
knife wounds have been repaired, and be- 
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tween a third and a half of the patients 
fully recovered. One recent case was a 
negro with a knife wound three-fourths of 
an inch in length in the left ventricle. Six 
continuous silk sutures were required to 
close it, but at the end of two months the 
negro was in the street again, ready for 
more trouble. One successfully repaired 
wound was two and eight-tenths inches 
in length—the longest on record; and in 
another case that recovered there were 
eight knife wounds requiring eleven stitches 
to close them. In yet another case a pistol 
ball entered the left ventricle, perforating 
both anterior and posterior walls. Both 
holes were sutured and the man recovered. 
The reader, to appreciate fully these won- 
derful achievements, must’ bear in mind 
that while the surgeon works the heart is 
beating from sixty to one hundred times a 
minute, that the surgeon dare not inter- 
rupt this throbbing, that a very slight mis- 
handling and the flickering life he isetrying 
to save will be snuffed out. 

The restoration of life after the heart 
has actually stopped beating is another 
miracle of modern surgery, though the 
claim cannot be made that this accomplish- 
ment is of much general value. In cases 
where the patient has collapsed while under 
an anaesthetic, the chest has been hastily 
opened, a hand thrust in, the still heart 
grasped and manipulated, and circulation 
thus artifically kept up till life flutters 
slowly back. 


OPERATING ON THE BRAIN 


The brain, too, is being annexed to tne 
surgeon’s territory. Not long since bul- 
lets not immediately fatal, were allowed to 
remain in the brain, unless superficially 
located, and surgeons hardly dared enter 
the brain for tumors and abscesses. Since 
asepsis has ruled and the knowledge of 
cerebral localization has increased, brain 
surgery has become one of the most im- 
portant and most marvelous branches of 
the art. Trephining is being constantly 
done. The patient’s head is shaved, anti- 
septized, a horseshoe-shaped flap is cut 
through scalp and bone, this flap is frac- 
tured at the base and turned back, the 
dura is opened, and the quivering brain 
tissue is exposed to the surgeon’s eye. 
Openings five inches long have thus been 
made through the cranium. 
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An abscess of the brain presents other 
problems, for it may be concealed deep in 
the brain tissue. A hollow needle is thrust 
into the brain (an act in itself that once 
would have been considered fatal!) in the 
probable direction of the abscess. If the 
first attempt is not successful the needle is 
thrust in elsewhcre until the abscess is 
found, a flow of pus through the needle 
indicating its discovery. The abscess is 
then opened with a knife, the pus drawn 
off, and the cavity scraped and washed 
out; then a drainage tube is inserted, and 
the bone-door is again suture-locked upon 
the invaded mysteries of the brain. 

In extracting bullets from the brain a 
marked advance over old methods has 
been made by the X-ray and by the tele- 
phone probe—the latter a device which 
illustrates the great cunning of modern 
instrument making. When this probe 
locates a bullet, an electric circuit is there- 
by completed and the tinkling of a little 
bell announces the discovery to the sur- 
geon. Another illustration of surgery’s 
cunning is its treatment of ‘‘ water on the 
brain’’—an accumulation of water in the 
ventricle of the brain caused by the closure 
of channels, frequently from cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, through which this water should 
be at liberty to escape. The pressure of 
this imprisoned fluid causes atrophy of the 
brain. The surgeon trephines, thrusts a 
hollow needle through the brain into the 
ventricle and the water runs off. Intothe 
needle’s passage he inserts a drain made 
of catgut and thin membrane from the per- 
itoneum of an ox. This drain is com- 
pletely absorbed in three or four weeks, 
but in the meantime around it has been 
formed a new canal, which thereafter per- 
forms the duties of the communication 
closed by disease. 

The cure of insanity by surgery is a fas- 
cinating thought, but on its face such an 
improbable achievement that we are sur- 
prised when we learn that in a number of 
instances surgery has actually removed this 
terrible affliction. These cases have all 
been where insanity has resulted from in- 
jury to the brain, and it is now a rule 
among a few surgeons that where the in- 
jury can be established as the cause of the 
mental disturbance, then operation is justi- 
fiable. Here is a case in point—that of a 
patient who suffered from melancholia and 
a tendency to attempt to kill those about 
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him. The surgeon after making a study 
of the history of the case and of the man’s 
symptoms, decided there must be a lesion 
in the covering of the brain above one 
eye, due to an injury the patient had re- 
ceived a year before. Operation proved 
the correctness of the remarkable diagno- 
sis: A portion of the bony tissue lining the 
cranium had become detached and was 
pressing upon the brain. This defect was 
easily corrected. 

In the treatment of the nerves modern 
surgery has gained another of its triumphs. 
Up to sixteen years ago paralysis due to a 
nerve destroyed by disease or injury had 
never been cured. ‘The first cure effected 
was that of a patient with a paralyzed right 
hand, the paralysis being due to a defect- 
ive nerve of the forearm. This nerve was 
laid bare, a piece of a comparatively un- 
important nerve was grafted into the defect 
—and sensation and movement were re- 
stored to a hand that would otherwise have 
been useless for life. Since then grafting 
and splicing of the nerves has become 
common, and some really marvelous re- 
sults have been achieved. One is the 
treatment of that most excruciatingly pain- 
ful affliction, neuralgia, which is cured by 
stretching the nerve or by cutting a por- 
tion of it out. 

Such, in outline, are a few of surgery’s 
wonders. But modern surgery is not look- 
ing back in pride upon its achievements. 
Its gaze is forward. There is still so much 
it desires to do. It wants to master can- 
cer; it wants to bring apoplexy within the 
diseases for which it can successfully oper- 
ate; it wants to go yet further into the 
mysteries of the brain, which so far it has 
but merely penetrated; it wants to excise 
tuberculosis of the lungs. In aiming at 
new achicvements surgery realizes that it 
cannot work alone, that its future is 
bound up with medicine, pathology and 
bacteriology—that together they are striv- 
ing to bring about that golden age of 
health, when disease shall have been 
eliminated, and when surgery will have 
nothing to test its perfected skill but cuts 
and broken bones. 

The first of modern surgeons say that 
surgery is only at its dawn, and that 
when its day has progressed even no fur- 
ther than another generation, we will wit- 
ness miracles beside which the marvels of 
to-day will scem but commonplaces. 


HOW CONGRESS 


STANDS ON THE 


BLOCK SYSTEM 


WRHE people believe in the 
“wm efficacy of the Block System 
{j to reduce toa minimum ac- 
cidents on American rail- 
aa roads. That fact is demon- 
strated. For eight months this Magazine 
has been fighting to give immediate shape 
to the impulse which must eventually lead 
to the installation of the Block System on 
every mile of railroad track in this country, 
and even if no other good should come of 
its efforts, it has at least made plain the in- 
tense and abiding belief of the people that 
the universal introduction of the Block 
System on American railroads means the 
inevitable curtailment of their annual 
slaughter. 
ing into this office, as they have come for 
no other cause we have ever advocated, 
tell the story. The people demand the 
Block System and now it is for the three 
hundred and eighty-four Representatives 
and the Senators from forty-five States to 
decide whether or not the people had 
better have what they demand. 

How does Congress stand? The peo- 
ple have a right to know. To this end we 
have written a letter to every Representa- 
tive, asking for a specific answer yes or no 
whether he would support a bill which, 
like House Bill 18469 introduced at the 
lagt session, prescribed for the gradual in- 
stallation of the Block System. 

At this writing eighty answers have been 
received. Most of them support the bill 
unreservedly, a few dodge the issue, but 
noc one has a word to say against the 
wisdom of the measure. Never were an- 
swers more significant of the temper of the 
people as Congress understands it. Here 
are a few of the eighty already reccived: 


The letters which are stream- . 


Hon. John J. Esch, of Wisconsin, father 
of the bill, has this to say: 


I beg leave to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of May 8th asking me to write my 
views regarding House Bill No. 18469 pro- 
viding for the gradual compulsory installation 
of the Block System upon American rail- 
roads. As I introduced the above bill towards 
the close of the last session, at the request of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, it is 
needless for me to say that I also am much 
pleased to note the attitude of your Magazine 
in rousing public interest in behalf of this 
legislation. It occurs to me that, as the bill 
permits the gradual introduction of the Block 
Signal System, no unreasonable demands are 
made of the railroads. In fact, if the amount 
of property loss and damage for death and 
injury to passengers is taken into considera- 
tion, the compulsory introduction of this sys- 
tem would in the course of a few years be 
economy and not expense. I have been 
gathering material on this subject with a view 
of having the Committee on Inter-State and 
Foreign Commerce take up the bill for con- 
sideration. 


Hon. Charles E. Townsend, prominent in 
connection with the Fsch-Townsend 
railrcead rate bill, writes: 


I desire to say that I am heartily in favor 
of such a bill. In England, where the Block 
System has been used, accidents have been 
reduced to the minimum. Some of the best 
equipped railroads in the United States are 
now using this system and with the most 
satisfactory results. The total loss of life from 
railroad accidents in the United States is 
something appalling. A large per cent. of 
these accidents are due to collisions, front 
and rear end; all of the latter would be 
absolutely prevented and many of the former 
by the strict observance of the Block System. 
Every practical safety device should be used 
by the railroads, and especially should the 
Block System of running trains be adopted 
and observed on every American railroad 
Carrying passengers. It is right in theory, 
and in practice it has been proven most satis- 
factory. 


Hon. Carter Glass, of Virginia: 


I know of no legislation that could be con- 
trived which would prove more effective in 
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reducing the casualty list of the railroads 
throughout the country than the Block Sys- 
tem. The Block System has recently been 
adopted, but not yet perfected, on some 
divisions of the Southern Railway, and the 
decrease in the number of accidents on this 
road in Virginia has been so apparent as to 
elicit comment from the most casual observer 
of such incidents. 


Hon. John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, 
leader of the Minority in the House: 


I favor the bill, perhaps with some amend- 
ments. 


Hon. E. D. Crumpacker, of Indiana: 


I am in favor of House Bill No. 18469 intro- 
duced in the Fifty-eighth Congress providing 
for the gradual compulsory installation of the 
Block System upon American railroads. I 
believe the Block System is practicable and 
that it will be a great safeguard to human 
lite. 

Hon. Jesse Overstreet, of Indianapolis: 

Speaking generally, I am favorably dis- 
posed toward the Block System on railways, 
believing it will greatly reduce casualties. . . 


So far as the general principle is concerned, 
I am in favor of the bill. 


fon. Halvor Steenerson, of Minnesota: 


Iam heartily in favor of the passage 
of the measure referred to, or some 
similar measure, and also would like to see 
additional legislation on the subject. 1 be- 
lieve Congress should provide penalties against 
inter-state railroads permitting their trainmen 
to work overtime, to bring in trains delayed 
by accidents, and also penalties for violation 
of train rules by engineers, conductors and 
other trainmen, prescribing severe penalties. 
It is a well-known fact that a large percentage 
of the railway accidents are due to disregard 
by trainmen of the rules of the company and 
the only penalty for such disregard, when dis- 
covered, is the discharge from service of the 
company of the guilty employee. This 
penalty would hardly seem to be sufficient for 
a delinquency causing loss of life. Itis also 
a well-known fact that nearly all railroad 
companies forbid their trainmen from work- 
ing for more than a certain number of hours, 
say eight or ten hours a day, yet they pay 
them by the one hundred miles and frequently 
allow them to do three or four days work in 
one without taking rest. In other words, they 
first prescribe a rule forbidding them to work 
more than ten hours, and then they reward 
them at the rate of, say four dollars per hun- 
dred miles, for the violation of their own rule. 
Iam satisfied that severe penalties for such 
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practice, either on the part of employers of 
railway men or the men themselves, would 
have a strong tendency to minimize railway 
accidents. 

I hope you will continue agitation on the 
subject until conditions shall be improved. 


Hon. Champ Clark, of Missouri: 


I am in favor of that bill (House Bill 
18469) and every other bill which will tend 
to curtail the casualty list on our railroads, 
I have been intending for some time to take 
up the subject in Congress and make a 
specialty of it. This intention was much 
strengthened on March 28th, by coming with- 
in ‘a Georgetown graze,’’ of being killed in 
a wreck of the sleeper in which I was riding. 


Hon. J. W. Babcock, of Wisconsin: 


I have not as yet given this bill my care- 
ful consideration, but have always supported 
legislation tending to the protection of pas- 
sengers and employees of railways, and 
heartily indorse the principle as outlined 
in this bill and know of no reason at this time 
why I should not give it my earnest support 


But .what of the three hundred who 
did not reply? How can we make them 
see that the people are really behind this 
bill and are demanding safety for them- 
selves and their families when they travel 
for business or pleasure? Every morning 
paper brings fresh news of deaths and per- 
manent injuries inflicted on travelers. No 
change in the proportion of people killed 
and injured can be expected unless by legis- 
lation rigidly enforced. All railroads will 
not adopt the Block System unless they are 
compelled by law to do so and later com- 
pelled to observe the law. Automatic 
coupler devices were not generally adopted 
until stringent legislation was passed. Even 


‘now, railroads go no further in providing 


safety devices for their employees than the 
enforcement of this law obliges them to 
go. That enforcement is pretty lax in 
some places, and there the accidents to 
brakemen reach appalling proportions. 
Therefore make the law what it should be. 
Write to your Congressman and to your 
Senator also and call upon them in this mat- 
ter to represent you and not the railroads. 


Send tous for copy of the bill for pro- 
tection of the traveling public and for 
the letter endorsing tt, which needs your 
signature. 

ELLERY SEDGWICK. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON 


By Porter Emerson Browne 


moose HEY quarreled again at break- 
: M fast,’ said Vivian. 
; ‘©Who ?’ I asked, looking 
tam, up from the small and very 
| pretty foot to which I was ty- 
Yam ing a snowshoe. When I’m 
fixing Vivian's snowshoes, I 
always wish that I were cross-eyed so that I 
could look at her face and her foot at the 
same time. I hateto miss either, even for a 
moment—like a boy at a two-ringed circus. 

‘Why, Mr. and Mrs. Tommie Gordon, 
of course,” replied Vivian, impatiently. 
s Haven't they been quarreling continually 
and senselessly ever since they have been at 
the house-party ?’ 

I continued to tie. 

‘¢ He told her this morning that her nose 
was red—and at the table, too,’’ said Vivian. 

‘« Well, was it?’ I asked. 

«It might have been, a little,” answered 
Vivian somewhat abstractedly. And then 
she added spiritedly: ‘‘But no one said it 
wasn't; and he had no business to say it any- 
way. It was mean!’ 

I still continued to tie. 

s Haven't you got that fixed yet?’ asked 
Vivian with an air of impatient resignation 
(if there is such a thing). 

s Not quite,” I replied humbly. 

‘ There's no hurry, you know,” remarked 
Vivian more or less resignedly. ‘* The sun 
doesn’t set until five o'clock.’ 

‘Then I’ve got seven hours in which to 
finish,’ I replied cheerfully. ‘ʻI think that 
I can get it done by that time.’ 

There was a pause. 

«It's not only silly, but harmful as well,’’ 
said Vivian at length. 

ʻ« Yes,” I agreed, ‘‘and quite contrary to 
the rules of mathematics.”’ 

«What do you mean? asked Vivian. 

‘«Why,’’ I replied, ‘they start with noth- 
ing in the world to tiff about, then multiply it, 
and add to it, and in the end raise quite a 
respectable, or Ishould say unrespectable, 
row.” 

‘‘Yes,’’ agreed Vivian, ‘‘and then she 
always cries and spoils her looks and he gets 
grumpy and tries to smoke himself to death, 
and they make themselves and every one 


else unhappy and embarrassed. Why, when 
they were tiffing this morning, Marjorie Clay- 
ton tried to ease the situation by remarking 
that the snow was white, and every one 
agreed with her most enthusiastically, just as 
though she had made some great discovery 
like radium or ice cream freezers or rats.’’ 

Suddenly Vivian jumped. ‘I know!’ she 
cried exultantly. 

«I wish that I did,” I said, looking up; 
and I wasn't sorry that I did look up, for it 
was a very pretty picture that I saw. The 
Crisp winter's morning had made Vivian's 
eyes very bright and her lips very red and 
her cheeks very pink, you see. 

“« At dinner to-night, declared Vivian, 
excitedly and enlighteningly, ‘‘ you and I will 
quarrel.’ 

‘« Oh, no, we won't,” I objected, stopping 
in my tying. I’ve quarreled with Vivian be- 
fore, you know. 

“I don’t mean really quarrel, stupid,’ she 
protested impatiently. ʻ‘We'll just have a 
make-believe quarrel to show Mr. and Mrs. 
Tommie how ridiculous they are.” 

I confess that I didn’t feel highly enthusi- 
astic over the idea, but when Vivian is the 
planner, I am always the planee, and I have 
learned, and by experience, that it is quicker 
and easier for me to carry out the part of the 
plans intrusted to me at once and without 
argument. 


It was just as though we were married. Of 
course, the others were mystified and didn't 
know what in the world to make of it. But 
we didn't care about them. We were work- 
ing for the good of Mr. and Mrs. Tommie, 
and charity workers always have to put up 
with a lot and be misunderstood, you know. 

Vivian began it when I came in to dinner 
a few moments late. 

Looking up from her plate, she inspected 
me calmly like a prospective buyer looking 
over a nineteen-year-old horse that he has 
been told is a colt. Then she said, coldly, 
but in a tone of awful resignation: ‘‘ Court- 
landt, you're late.” 

It sounded just as though we had been mar- 
ried at least three years, and it made me feel 
immeasureably glad. But I quelled my nat- 
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ural impulse to shout jubilantly, and, select- 
ing a cracker with the utmost care, I said 
slowly :— 

«Well 2” 

There was a pause. Every one joined in it. 

Vivian eyed me coldly. ‘‘ It seems to me 
that you should have more consideration for 
the rest of us than to keep us waiting while 
everything grows cold,’ she remarked. ‘‘ You 
act as though you had been accustomed to 
living in a restaurant.”’ 

Somebody jumped. Mrs. Kingsley-Gordon 
gazed at us in mild disapproval from the head 
of the table, and the others looked embar- 
rassed. Beatrice Burton made some occult 
remark about the glorious sunset. 

‘«The way in which you wait,’’ I said, in- 
dicating Vivian's plate from which the soup 
had almost disappeared, ‘‘ does credit to you 
as a waitress. ” 

My remark created a most gratifying stir. 
Marjorie Clayton dropped her spoon in her 
plate and splashed soup all over Jack's 
cuff. Kathryn Kent nibbled at her fork 
absently and old Mr. K—G looked as though 
he'd give eight dollars if he could sneak out 
into the billiard room. 

‘ Your tie is crooked, too,’’ observed Vivi- 
an, at length. ‘‘It does seem as though you 
might at least see that you are correctly 
dressed before you inflict your presence upon 
us. 

«Tf I should come down to dinner in a blue 
cotton kimono, ” I replied as caustically as I 
was able on short notice, ‘‘I could see some 
grounds for complaint. No one but awoman, 
and a very small-minded woman, would see 
anything to find fault with in a tie that is 
slightly disarranged.” 

‘His parents, I suppose, are a good deal 
to blame,’’ remarked Vivian, addressing no 
one in particular. ‘*Still he is old enough 
to have learned something,” she sighed. 

Tom Berton, who sat across the table from 
myself, had been gazing at us, like the rest, 
in utter bewilderment. But now I saw a gleam 
of understanding wake up in his eyes. He 
looked down the table at Mr. and Mrs. Tom- 
mie and grinned, broadly. But they sat 
silently looking at Vivian and me and listen- 
ing intently to our somewhat undinnerlike 
remarks. 

Vivian was looking at me coldly. ‘‘Mr. 
Danc,” she said, and her voice sounded just 
as cracked ice feels, ‘I should really think 
that a person of your age would know better 
than to cause a scene at the table. ” 

« Now isn’t that like a woman ?" I said, 
addressing the others with the best imitation 
that I could give of Tommie’s air of chastened 
wonderment at a rank injustice. ‘Here I 
come in like a lamb into the stockyards to be 
met by—by what you have heard and seen. 
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And now I—I, am accused of precipitating 
this discussion.”’ 

‘“ Didn't you make unpleasant remarks 
about my gown ?’’ queried Vivian, calmly. 

« Yes,” I said, ‘‘but not until—’’ 


But Vivian interrupted me. «Thats 
enough,” she said, icily. ‘* You have con- 
fessed it” 


‘‘But—’’ I began helplessly. You see, I 
had about reached the end of my repertoire. 

Vivian gazed at me with the conscious air 
of a victor. 

‘Well?’ she queried calmly. 

‘‘ But—’’ I began again and Tom Berton 
snickered. 

‘‘ He talks like a goat, doesn’t he?” he 
asked. 

Then I began to grow desperate—had stage 
fright, I think. For some minutes I couldn't 
find a thing in the world to say, and neither 
could anyone else. The silence grew ex- 
tremely embarrassing. 

Suddenly an inspiration came to me. I 
didn't stop to consider what kind of an inspi- 
ration it was. It came and I took it and 
shouted suddenly: — 

‘But anyway, Vivian, your nose is red!” 

For an instant Vivian looked angry; and 
then she smiled deliciously. Tom Berton 
howled—the only word to describe it, you 
know—while all the rest acquired on the spot 
a sudden and complete knowledge of the 
situation. My inspiration had been to them 
what the combination of a safe is to a crowd 
of burglars, and some smiled and some 
laughed and the more polite ones looked at 
the chandelier and bit their lips. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tommie caught on, too. 
Tommie grew red and Mrs. Tommie grew red- 
der. They both were intently interested in their 
plates and grew very embarrassed. | felt a bit 
sorry for them. It was uncomfortable but 
necessary—like spanking a baby, you know. 

Then finally Tommie came to and said 
that it was on him. Mrs. Tommie, with red 
cheeks, insisted that a part of it was on her. 
Then Tommie said that it had been a some- 
what hard and embarragsing lesson but that it 
had done him good. rs. Tommie there- 
upon insisted that it had done her more good. 
Tommie contradicted her, gently, saying that 
itreally had done Az# more good for he had 
needed it more. Then Mrs. Tommie said 
that he hadn't needed it halfas much as she 
had; and do you know, for a while I thought 
they were off again and that our performance 
had been valueless, 

But it wasn’t for, as Vivian and I passed 
by the dark library on our way to the billiard 
room, we heard Mr. and Mrs. Tommie talk- 
ing in low tones. And he was telling her 
that her nose wasn’t red at all while she was 
just as firmly protesting that it was, 
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SONGS OF THE SERVICE 


By ALFRED DAMON RUNYON 


THE WAGE OF THE FIGHTING MEN 


E war’nt no sich a feller as deserves an epitaph, 

He were jest a reg’ lar soldier an’ he fell in duty’s path, 
He stood along o’ others an’ he took his knocks an’ slaps, 
(An’ he got his full three volleys an’ th’ same ole taps.) 


“ Route, step! March!” For yer leavin’ of a grave, 
He didn’t have so much to give, but all he had he gave, 
An’ a soldier has been paid in full when Death about 
him wraps, 
(Aw he gets his full three volleys an’ th’ same ole taps.) 


He were a fust rate feller an’ a bunkie onct o’ mine, 

I filled th’ gap his droppin’ out made in th’ firin’ line. 

Hero? Nope, can’t say he was—one o’ th’ reg’ lar chaps, 

(An’ he got his full three volleys an’ the same ole taps.) 
349 
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“ Ashes be to ashes, dust to dust,” th’ chaplain said, 
When he spoke his little piece above th’ soldier wot was dead; 
Then they auctioned off his clothin’ an’ his other soldier traps, 
(For he got his full three volleys an’ th’ same ole taps.) 


That is th’ way you all must go a-fightin’ for th’ flag, 

Just put yer best foot foremost an’ don’t never let it lag, 

An’ if you foller out th’ lines th’ War Department maps, 
(Wy, you'll get yer full three volleys an’ th’ same ole taps.) 


“Bout jace! March!” An let th’ bandmen play ; 
'F you worry about a man wot’s gone. yer hair ll soon be gray, 
Take up some other subject, for the flag still gayly flaps, 
(He got his full three volleys an’ th’ same ole taps.) 


TO THE COLORS 


T is'nt on th’ firin’ line you feel th’ battle thrill, 
An’ it isn’t dodgin’ bullets wot you know are meant to kill; 

Ar’ it is’nt when th’ bandmen play some patriotic air 
That you feel th’ fever in yer blood an’ wanter rip an’ tear, 
But let th’ ole familiar break come in th’ tune they play, 
A silence for a moment an’ you hear th’ captain say: 

“Port arms!” An’ then th’ air is split as though by shrapnel shell 
“To th’ colors!” sing th’ bugles an’ it’s then you wanter yell! 
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Some strange sensation ’pears to lurk in them short jerky notes, 

A funny kind o’ feelin’ brings a cheer inter yer throats, 

It’s a fighty kind o’ music an’ we’d tackle all th’ world, 

When th’ bugles gives us notice that th’ flag has been unfurled, 
When th’ band has stopped a moment and when everything is still, 
Save th’ scrapin’ sound o’ marchin’ feet—then comes th’ battle thrill, 
When th’ bugles, soft beginnin’—but th’ notes take up th’ swell, 
A-singin’ “To th’ Colors!” an’ it’s then you wanter yell! 


THE CAVALRY 


OW look away, you doughboy men, an’ stick to them trenches tight, 
Peek, if you wanter, over yer dirt and see a purty fight, 
Look to yer cinches, one an’ all, here goes th’ fightin’ crew, 
Hoo-ki! Hang onter yer hat—th’ cavalry’s comin’ through! 


It’s rat-tity-tat on th’ dusty road, 
Here’s where th’ devil ll git a load— 
Hoo-ki! an’ th’ air is blue 

“When th’ cavalry’s comin’ through. 
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There’s some wot likes th’ doughboy line, some likes th’ battery, 
Some is stuck on th’ engineers—for mine th’ cavalry, 

With yer legs a-straddle a good ole horse—a horse wot’s kind and true, 
Then it’s hoo-ki! Hang onter yer hat—th’ cavalry’s comin’ through! 


Clackety-clack, spit out th’ dust, 


W ee-ow-wow! 


Foller yer leader if you bust— 
There’s a hulla-baloo 


When th’ cavalry’s comin’ through. 


This “fight on feet” ain’t just my style, feel safer on a horse, 

When I feel him quiver beneath my knees an’ th’ captain shows th’ course. 
Sing, gun in hand, an’ a yell in my teeth, then I knows what ter do, 
Hoo-ki! Hang onter yer hat—th’ cavalry’s comin’ through! 


Ta-ta-ra th’ bugle sings— 

Feels ’s’} you was on wings— 
Yee-ow-ow! An then wa-hoo, 
When th’ cavalry’s comin’ through. 


‘©THE DIVINE FIRE, by May Sinclair. 

This story of a young cockney poet whose 
primitive nature is purified by an ideal love, is 
a work of extraordinary beauty and power. 
Rickman is perhaps the most human portrayal 
of a poet in fiction. He is a real man who 
sins by the flesh before he is saved by the 
spirit. The author writes with frankness 
about certain phases of life, but the total im- 
press of the book is one of wholesome 
humanity and spiritual elevation. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


« THE ORCHID,” by Robert Grant. 

Judge Grant employs a preposterous in- 
stance of separation and remarriage in a fash- 
ionable community as the basis for a novel, 
which is in effect a cynical and somewhat 
flippant satire on divorce. An ingenious, but 
unattractive book. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


“ROSE OF THE WoRLD,’’ by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. 

Here is a book with a melodramatic plot 

and unlooked for climax, which yet attains 
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some distinction because of its unusual 
theme. A beautiful woman has twice married 
without affection, but is awakened at last to 
true love for the husband she has lost by 
reading his last journal written during the 
Indian mutiny. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


‘SANDY,’ by Alice Hegan Rice. 

We are glad that Mrs. Rice did not por- 
tray Sandy Kilday as merely a sentimentalist 
experimenting with his own feelings and 
views. She has also shown all the charming 
impulsiveness of the Irish lad, and in a pleas- 
ant, old-fashioned way has told a tale of love 
and daring that will warm all hearts. (The 
Century Co.) 


s« AT CLOSE RANGE,” 
Smith. 

A collection of incidents of travel rather 
than stories, told with the exhilarating humor 
of an accomplished story teller, but somewhat 
garrulous, and certainly unworthy of compari- 
son with Mr. Smith's accepted work. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 


by F. Hopkinson 
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Brought up on an Ohio farm, Mr. Anderson has studied 
art in this country and in Paris, and, although just past 
thirty, has already achieved an enviable reputation by the 
delicacy and grace of his drawings, at the same time devo- 
ting much attention to portrait painting. 
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The “Valhalla.” 
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HEROINES THREE 
A Novelette 


By George Hibbard 
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VERY girl, I think, at some 
period of her life has had a 
desire to be a heroine. A 
real heroine. A heroine 
about whom there could 
be no mistake. 

Of course, one may have a quite unevent- 
ful time of it and still be a heroine. Just 
suffering and keeping silent may constitute 
one a heroine. ‘That is not the kind, 
though, which I mean at all. Being superior 
to one’s surroundings and finding one’s self 
very much misunderstood and miserable 
may make one a heroine. Neither is this 
the sort of which I speak. Having very 
complicated psychological experiences and 
causing one’s self and every one else to be 
very uncomfortable is another method of 
achieving ‘‘heroinehood.’’ None of these, 
however, in any manner resembles the 
heroine to whom I refer. 

The heroine I have 
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in mind is the 
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heroine to whom things happen. She 
is the true-superior-warranted-best and 
only one. ‘The heroine who goes through 
fire and wreck and battle and murder and 
sudden death. ‘The heroine who is res- 
cued. The heroine who, no matter 
whether she is on a runaway horse or 
hanging over a precipice, finds that a young 
man—a nice young man—the very young 
man whom her relations would like to have 
presented to her in a ballroom—is waiting 
round the corner to save her. The hero- 
ine who is cast away on an uninhabited 
island with just the very person for her to 
marry. The heroine who, if she is cap- 
tured by a robber band, is sure to discover 
in the chief a benevolent young nobleman 
of great name and estate in temporary 
political difficulties. The heroine who has 
as many lives as a cat and always falls on 
her feet like one. The heroine who would 
unfailingly pick up an eligible par¢z in a 
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As I pondered— 


desert. The heroine who would not fail to 
find a ‘‘ best young man ”’ at the North Pole. 

I had always thought that to obtain the 
conditions necessary to produce a heroine 
one should have to go back to another age. 
How could there be perils if there were no 
danger? How could there be escapes if 
there were nothing from which to escape ? 
And how could there be dangers and res- 
cues unless people were conspiring and 
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fighting—unless there were 
secret documents and causes to be won or 
lost all in picturesque costume—for ‘‘ alarms 


important 


and excursions’’ with frock coats and 
tailor-made dresses appeared absurd. If 
not the past, then remote parts of the earth 
appeared to be requisite. Without a track- 
less forest, —a perfect zoo of ferocious ani- 
mals,—in which to go astray, emphatically 
there must be nothing doing. Without 
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earthquakes or hurricanes or volcanoes, 
how was a poor girl to have a chance ? 

I was quite in despair. I had indeed 
given up all idea that anything interesting 
would ever happen to me—anything really 
interesting. I had abandoned all hope of 
ever having my heart stand in my mouth, 
or my soul harrowed or my blood curdled 
or experiencing any of those emotions. 
I never imagined that just here in Ochigo 
—only a large, everyday, modern Ameri- 
can lake city—I should be involved in a 
chain of circumstances, so curious and re- 
markable, that I need not be envious of 
any heroine of history or romance. 

Molly Wilkins was my dearest friend, 
and always had been and always will be. 
In Mohegan Avenue our perambulators 
had met just as our automobiles do now. 
At school we had shared our candies and 
our secrets. ‘Therefore, when I found out 
that Molly was beginning not to tell me 
something, I was perplexed and anxious 
and distressed. How did I know? I 
could perceive at once that she had a secret 
which she was keeping from me by the 
way she behaved. She was thoughtful and 
then forgetful—and sometimes she was 
actually embarrassed with me. 

All the dictates of reason demanded 
—absolutely kicked and screamed—that 
she should fall in love with Evan Mayson. 
He was young and good-looking, and if he 
did not have much money he worked very 
hard at being a lawyer, and every one 
spoke of him as a coming young man. Of 
course, she immediately began to be inter- 
ested in Burril Ogden. If he was rich, 
he was older and worldly, and when he 
was mentioned people always shook their 
heads. I suppose that was what attracted 
Molly. Anyway, Molly neglected Evan 
and flirted outrageously with Burril. 

Mr. Wilkins did not behave in the least 
like the parent of Romance. In spite of 
Bur Ogden’s wealth, which naturally 
should have made him wish to have Molly 
engaged to him at once, he thoroughly dis- 
approved of it all from beginning to end. 
I knew, however, that he would have been 
willing enough to see her married to Evan 
Mayson, though he was poor, with only 
the promise of the future behind him, 
which sounds somewhat Irish. He was 
the only one in authority, for Molly’s 
mother had died when Molly was a little 
girl, and Aunt Matilda Vernon, who lived 
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with them and managed the establishment, 
did not count. She was a mild, little, old 
lady, who was perfect for nursing any one 
who was slightly ill, but no use at all in 
taking care of anybody in the complications 
and the perplexities of life who was well. 
She lost her eye-glasses and her head as soon 
as anything happened, and then every one 
had to look after her, for, in her exitement, 
what she might do next was unimaginable. 

Molly had always had her way about 
everything and such opposition as there 
was did not prevent her seeing Bur Ogden 
as often as she chose. All through the 
winter she and Bur Ogden had danced and 
skated together. As soon as the snow be- 
gan to go they commenced to drive an 
automobile. I tried to remonstrate with 
her. For I was a year older than Molly 
and had always given her advice which 
sometimes she ungratefully resented. 

Molly understood perfectly the way I 
felt about her comportment and, therefore, 
the moment I saw that she had a secret I 
was sure that it was about Bur Ogden. 

‘I believe that she is going to do some- 
thing foolish,’’ I said to Jim Etheridge. 

Jim was a very great comfort tome. Of 
course he was not intellectual like Evan 
Mayson—nor was he experienced and in- 
teresting like Bur Ogden. He was so big 
and strong though, and hearty and jolly. 
I always thought that his powerful body 
must have some effect upon his mind. I 
believe that it did. If he was mentally a 
little slow, as he had to be in his move- 
ments, because of his great width of 
shoulders and length of limb, he was sure 
and direct and effective. When he arrived 
at a conclusion he was certain: to hit the 
nail on the head and drive it in just as if 
he had hammered it with his great muscles. 
I had known him always as seemed to be 
the case with almost every one I did know. 
We had caught rides together in winter up 
and down the avenue when we were little; 
when I was older, on summer evenings we 
had gone to get soda water at the druggist 
round the corner where all the girls and 
boys went. He sent me my first flowers 
and had danced my first co¢7//on with me. 
Indeed, I did not know what I should do 
without Jim. We had always been the 
greatest ‘‘pals.’’ Yet I saw now that he 
had a secret, too, and was quite as mysteri- 
ous in his way as Molly was in hers. 

I could tell that something was doing 
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because he was curiously different. He 
had grown silent and was really morose at 
times—often treating me with ceremonious 
deference instead of ‘‘jollying’’ as had 
been his way. Once in a while he would 
brighten up and be his old self again. If 
he had not been his grandfather’s only 
heir with all the big Etheridge estate 
coming to him I might have thought that 
he was troubled about money. As mat- 
ters stood 1 could only conclude that he 
was in love. I watched carefully but I 
could not make up my mind who the girl 
was. At first I thought she was Fanny 
Monroe. ‘Then I was convinced she was 
Mary Baldwin. At last I concluded that 
I could not tell at all and that I was sur- 
rounded by another mystery—which was 
exciting but somchow discomposing. 

‘« Molly's generally a pretty sensible 
girl,’? commented Jim, the day I first 
brooched the subject of her affairs. 

«« But she is not like herself,’’ I lamented. 
‘¢ At least I cannot understand her.’’ 

‘« Do you know,’ said Jim looking at 
me curiously, ‘‘ I wonder if you’re as quick 
as you used to be at understanding things.’’ 

‘¢Now, I call that insulting,’’ I replied 
with dignity. ‘* What don’t I understand 
beside Molly ?”’ 

“Oh, a lot,’’? he replied vaguely. 
“Either you’re blind or you won’t see.” 

With which singular speech he stalked 
away from me. 

I should have learned something from 
the way the straws were blowing. I thought 
though that they were chaff and took no 
notice. I cannot understand why I did 
not read the signs aright. ‘There were 
plenty but I disregarded them and I went 
confidently on. Molly began to be inter- 
ested in houses and apartments and the 
comparative advantages of both. When I 
observed her listening while Mrs. Plymley 
talked about servants, I should have been 
warned. I should have seen the shadows 
which coming events were casting before. 

« You’ve always been a surprise,” I 
happened to say to her one day, 

e Yes? she repled swiftly, ‘and I 
haven’t finished surprising you yet. I 
wonder what you will think—’’ 

e About what? ” F asked. 

“Oh, never mind,” she answered. 

Oh? she exclaimed after a moment’ s 
pause, throwing her arms about my neck. 
‘You shall know. | You shall know before 
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any one, only I can’t tell you now—~” 

“I hope,” I said loftily, ‘“‘ that you are 
not going to do anything unwise.’’ 

“I don’t know,” she replied. «Only 
it will be different—’’ she brightened up 
and laughed, ‘‘ and a great joke—”’ 

Molly could not keep long from laugh- 
ing. Her sense of humor had brought her 
through everything so far and I felt that 
I might perhaps trust it to do the same now. 

«And moreover,’’ she added after a 
pause, ‘‘it’s good business—’’ 

Thereupon she darted away leaving me 
much perplexed. 


II 


Spring had come.. One began to descry 
colored sunshades instead of umbrellas 
along the avenue. In the afternoon a 
crowd was at the Country Club. I could 
see Molly was thinking and getting more 
restless as time went on. 

<I simply cannot endure the strain,’ 
I confided to Jim. ‘‘I must know what 
Molly is at.” 

‘¢You’ll probably discover in time,’’ he 
answered in his confident way. 

‘ But it may be too late,’ I urged. “I 
have always been the sensible one—and I 
feel a responsibility about her.’’ 

He looked at my apprchensive face 
curiously. 

‘“‘J—I’m_ afraid about Bur Ogden,” 
I said. 

‘* Surely she could not be out of her mind 
to that extent,” he commented crossly. 

«When a nice girl goes in for being 
foolish,’’ I said sagely, ‘‘it’s wonderful 
how foolish she can be.” 

Then the blow fell. I cannot say the 
shock came from a clear sky. I should 
have seen the clouds on the local horizon. 
Stll if I had tried to imagine what would 
happen I never could have done it. I had 
never less reason to expect any untoward 
event than upon that particular day and at 
that particular moment. 

Papa and mamma were away in New 
York. Iwas alone. I had just finished 
Juncheon and was standing by the dining- 
room window looking out over the lawn 
into the bright, warm spring afternoon. A 
clear light was on everything—not at all the 
light of romance—and yet just then my ad- 
venture began. 

I remember that I was debating whether 
to take Chérubin, my caniche, out for a 


“You're the elopers, and I’m going to run you in.’ 
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little walk for the exercise of both of us, 
whether to have up the brougham and go 
for a last visit to ‘Al Hail Hall,’’ for 
the summer; or stay at home and practice 
as I had not done for a long time. As I 
pondered the question, I saw one of the 
Wilkins’ grooms whom I happened to re- 
member, coming up the walk with a note 
in his hand. I can recollect that I was a 
little astonished at this for Molly always 
telephoned—usually several times a day. 

The moment I held the envelope in my 
grasp I knew that it was no common com- 
munication. I felt instinctively that I 
must be prepared for something extraordi- 
nary. 

Of course, I had not the least idea of 
what I should read. How could I have? 
By no possible flight of fancy could I have 
anticipated the strange—the curious, —the 
remarkable nature of the contents—which 
marked for me the commencement of a 
momentous experience. 

I tore the envelope open quickly and 
ran over the words in Molly’s writing which 
met my amazcd eyes. 

At first I could hardly believe that I saw 
aright: — 


“ Darling: 

“I said that I should tell you first and that 
vou should know before anyone. I am just 
writing this hurriedly to inform you that I 
have eloped. I haven't time to stop and give 
you the whys and wherefores but the reasons 
are good and sufficient. I knew that with 
your practical sense—although you dream 
of romance,—and with your strict con- 
science that you would not approve. Il 
thought that therefore, the secret might be a 
burden to you and came to the conclusion 
that I had better say nothing. Dearest, | 
can only wish that you were as happy as I 
am and as I am going to be, 

‘«Devotedly, 
“e MOLLIE. ” 


Of course, I was speechless though I 
wonder that I did not scream. Was this 
what Molly considered a joke? Was this 
what she believed to be good business? 
The foolish, headstrong girl. Of course, 
if she had told me I should have done 
everything I could to keep her from mak- 
ing such a mistake—and now— 

I did not at first notice the postscript 
scribbled at the foot ofthe second page. 


“Of course, this can’t be a secret any 
longer. My only regret is that I could not 
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have you for a bridesmaid. I know, though, 
that you would never have consented—so 1'11 
just have to be married without you, as | 
never thought I could be, in the dearest little 
country church of which we know at Rose- 
dale. We have gone in the automobile, 
which is not so romantic and proper for an 
elopement as a post-chaise, but is more 
speedy. I shall have to sail for Europe with- 
out seeing you—-but what fun we shall have 
talking it over when I get back!” 


The madcap girl. My breath was fairly 
taken away. For a moment I stood dazed. 
Then with a flash all the energy and direct- 
ness and common-sense I had in me came 
back with a rush. With a glance I re- 
viewed the situation. I felt that, as I was 
placed, Jim was the best person to help 
me. Instantly I was at the telephone. 

The moments seemed endless as I stood 
there with the receiver in my hand, like 
any heroine, aprey to varying emotion. As 
might appear from the facts, Molly should 
be considered the heroine— but wait. 

At last I heard Jim’s voice. 

‘©Qh,’’ I cried all in a breath, ‘<I must 
sce you immediately. It’s most important 
and urgent and vital—’’ 

«What’s the matter ?’’ he demanded. 

‘¢ You must come at once.”’ 

«I will,’ he answered. 

« Meet me at the Wilkins,” I said, for 
I had half made up my mind in a vague 
fashion, ‘fas soon as you can—and 
sooner. ’’ 


II 


In an instant I was away. Catching up 
a hat as I ran through the hall, I was 
across the lawn and down the avenue and 
at the Wilkins house, a block distant. 

‘I must see Mr. Wilkins immediately, ”’ 
I announced to the startled butler. 

« Mr. Wilkins is out—’’ 

«I must see Miss Vernon,” I declared. 

Indeed, I had dashed past him before 
he could say anything. 

I found her in the conservatory, and 
grabbing her hand I almost shook her. 

“ Molly has gone,” I ejaculated. 

** Molly— gone — where ?”’ 

e Eloped—run away—with Bur Ogden 
and she must be stopped—’”’ 

« Oh,” cried Aunt Matilda. 

“ Where is Mr. Wilkins?’ I demanded. 

“Oh, my dear, moaned Miss Vernon 
as she recovered her lost glasses and still 


“The sporting spirit demands that we never say die.” 
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struggled after her scattered wits. ‘‘He’s 
not at home. I—what can I do?’ 

«I don’t know,’’ I hurried on in de- 
spair. ‘‘Something must be done. If 
there’s no one else, I must do it.’’ 

Just then I heard Jim’s welcome voice 
in the hall. 

‘ Jim,” I exclaimed, bolting out. 

I drew him into the reception-room and 
confronted him. I am sure that my agi- 
tated countenance must have suggested 
something of the startling nature of the 
crisis. 

‘« The automobile was at the office. I 
jumped in and came at full speed. What’s 
up p? 

‘ Everything,” I whispered thrillingly. 
‘« Molly has run away—celoped.’’ 

He whistled, staring at me. 

« With Bur Ogden,” I added. 

« I didn't think she was such an idiot, ”’ 
he said vigorously. ‘I understand now. 
When I asked Ogden yesterday if he was 
to play polo on the team with us in the 
match against the Illinapolis people, he 
said he was going away to-day. This must 
have been what he had in mind.” 

‘Of course,’ I declared impatiently. 
«There is not a moment to be lost. She’s 
gone in the automobile to Rosedale to be 
married in the church. Where is Rose- 
dale ?’’ 

<‘ Rosedale,” he said, ‘‘ must be a place 
one can hardly-call a village, about forty 
miles from here, on the lake.”’ 

« Jim,” I said stepping forward in my 
excitement and grasping his arm, ‘‘she 
must be saved. I’m sure if I see her I 
can make her listen to reason—or wait or 
something.” 

« Your automobile,” I ran on, ‘‘is at 
the door, you say. Its a sixty-horse 
power Paillard—the fastest in the place. 
We must go after them—’’ I cried intrep- 
idly, ‘¢ and catch them.’’ 

‘¢They’ve got a start,” he said thought- 
fully, ‘‘but the Wilkins machine is only 
an old Nonpareil. Perhaps something 
might be done. ” 

‘« Somcthing can be done,” I argued 
still holding him by the elbow. ‘‘ Some- 
thing shall be done. ” 

Before he had made any objection, or in 
fact, had a chance to say anything I led 
him—drayged him—to the front door and 
down the steps to the big car. I had often 
admired it before. How glad I was to see 
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its mighty frame. The huge engines indi- 
cated such power. Thelow raking lines as of 
a piratical battleship promised such speed. 

In an instant Jim had ‘‘ turned over ’’ 
the machine. The mighty rumbling struck 
my ears. Without any stretch of the im- 
agination I could easily fancy that the 
wheeled hippogriff was eager to be off and 
was growling at not getting away. With 
a spring I was in the front seat, Jim run- 
ning round and with a leap taking his place 
on the right at the wheel. 

He started on the second speed and 
jumped to the third after we spun about 
the turn of the drive into the avenue. In 
the early afternoon few were driving. 
Those who passed, however, or whom we 
passed gazed after us with amazement,—a 
sixty-horse power touring car tearing along 
creating only less disturbance than a ‘‘ lim- 
ited express.’’ As we dashed up the avenue 
with the horn ‘‘honking’’ continually, 
I felt as if I were riding the wind on a 
thunderbolt. 

The race in which we were engaged ex- 
hilarated me. ‘The sense of contest took 
possession of me. We must win. We must 
come out victorious over time and space. 

‘¢ We'll make it,’’ I cried to Jim through 
the onrush of the ponderous wheels. 

‘We'll try,” he said, the hair blowing 
straight up on his uncovered head and as 
it seemed, his words blew past me so that 
I could hardly hear them. 

We dashed into the park. I had ridden 
fast before. I had never gone at anything 
like the rate at which we were going. As 
we whirled onward I caught a glimpse in 
passing of old Mrs. Plymley out for her 
afternoon drive in the old family carriage. 

Out of the park we passed onto the 
country roads. The going was not so good, 
but Jim did not seem to mind. Not once 
did he ease up. Over rut and hole we 
jounced and jumped. I was thrown from 
one side to the other and had indeed the 
greatest difficulty in keeping my place in 
the great cushioned hollows of the seat. 
We tore on. To my bewildered eyes the 
telegraph poles along the way might have 
been the slats of a picket fence so close and 
continuous they seemed as we sped past 
them. At last we slowed down momen- 
tarily for a railway crossing. 

Oh, where are we ?” I exclaimed. 

©n—on we pounded again. The dust 
surging in clouds behind us. The motion 
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was maddening. I felt as if I wanted to 
ride this way forever and still there was the 
urgent longing to get there—to be in time 
to save Molly. — 

Glancing up I observed a more perturbed 
look come in Jim’s face. 

‘< There’s across road here,’’ he shouted 
seeing my questioning glance, ‘‘and I 
don’t know—’’ 

He stopped in front of a farm house 
while he consulted a road map. 

‘¢Surely,’’ he said, ‘‘if they had passed 
people must have noticed them. Heigh!’’ 
he shouted hailing the farm-house, where 
the family and the entire personnel of the 
establishment were hanging on the fence 
viewing us with intense interest. ‘‘ Have 
you seen a large automobile go by here ?”’ 

‘¢ Ain’t that thing goin’ to bust,” asked 
the long, lank farmer gazing at our throb- 
bing machine with apprehension. 

‘‘Did you see one?’’ Jim demanded. 

‘¢Why—yes—”’ said the man. ‘‘ There 
has—I noticed because they ain’t so com- 
mon in our part o’ the country — ’bout 
half an hour back I should say—’’ 

«We can catch them—’’ I exclaimed 
eagerly. 

How we did go. How we pressed. How 
we raced. How we tore. No steed was 
stretching itself out headlong in our mad 
course but with the best of the powerful 
engine under one the race was even more 
thrilling. The automobile was working 
perfectly true as the hollow rhythmic hum 
announced. I had no reason to envy any 
heroine. Indeed, I was not sure that I 
had not the best of the most of them, for 
very few had ever known what the sensa- 
tion was of tearing through the county 
in a sixty-horse power Paillard on the 
fourth speed. 

Finally we whizzed up to asmall wayside 
grocery. A hoot of the horn brought the 
proprietor and his boy to the door at 
once. 

‘s Have you seen a large red automo- 
bile—’’ began Jim. 

‘¢ Passed only fifteen minutes ago,’’ re- 
plied the man promptly. 

‘« We've gained on them,’’ said Jim, 
«were almost up with them! Where 
are we?’ he demanded turning again to 
the grocery men. 

‘¢ Eight miles from Eden Center,’ he 
replied. «Straight on,’’ 


Once more we bounded forward. In- 
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deed the automobile appeared to have life 
in it—to be stretching itself out to the work 
as if with a vital force. 

‘*We—we,’’ shouted Jim, 
almost be eloping ourselves.’ 

I pretended not to hear him. Of course 
he did not mean anything; but I suddenly 
felt singularly shy and conscious. 

«With an infuriated parent or guardian 
in pursuit,’’ he went on. 

‘« How silly,’’ I cried, but I felt that I 
grew a little redder cheeked than even the 
rushing air made me. 

‘«: You look awfully pretty,’’ he vocifer- 
ated. 

I wonder if a girl has ever had tender 
things said to her with the full power of a 
man’s lungs. 

‘¢Jim,’’ I piped forbiddingly. 

‘¢Why, can’t I carry you off?” 

‘¢ Jim,’ I screeched. ‘‘ It is not fair.’’ 

«< Well, perhaps it isn’t,” he roared and 
suddenly became silent. 

I could see that we were coming near a 
village. I caught sight of a white church 
steeple above the budding trees. I de- 
scried a group of houses at the bend of the 
road. Such a pretty, secluded, little ham- 
let. So peaceful and restful nestling there 
in the hollow of the hills. I little knew— 

We dashed past the first cluster of out- 
lying cottages. The. place was so small 
that in a moment we had struck the begin- 
ning of the main street and with hardly 
lessened speed we were rolling down it. 

‘¢Something’s up,’’ yelled Jim bending 
a little further forward. 

Glancing ahead, I discovered that a 
number of the inhabitants were gathered 
on each side of the way. Little boys were 
standing along the road and shouted ex- 
citedly as we passed. We were accus- 
tomed tothat and did not notice it. The 
mob of gesticulating people, which we could 
make out more clearly as we approached, 
I must say puzzled us. 

«Whats doing?” Jim ejaculated in 
surprise. 

We were quite close, and we realized 
that every one was making signs to us and 
calling. 

“« What’s that?’ cried Jim suddenly 
rising a little in his seat. 

Looking ahead quickly I discovered 
what had attracted his attention. We were 
rapidly approaching the heart of the village. 
On one side of the street stood the ‘‘Col- 


‘might 


“JEs a sin and a shame,’ 


umbia House,’’ on the opposite corner 
was the principal ‘‘store.’’ Across the 
way, from one big tree to another, stretched 
a heavy rope not more than a couple of 
feet from the ground. 

‘« Hold on,” commanded a tall, heavy, 
elderly man in an old, rusty, ‘‘stove-pipe 
hat,’ as he undoubtedly would have 
named it. 

‘« What’s this?’ cried Jim as he threw 
on the emergency brake. 

‘Well, y'u might see,” chuckled the 
elderly person as we came to a stand-still, 
‘that we’re kinder anxious for y’ur com- 
pany and used the only means of detain- 
ing y’u.’’ 

‘¢What for?’ Jim thundered. 
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She whispered, her eyes shining. 


He stood by the side of the automobile 
resting his hand on the side with an air of 
taking possession of it—all the small coun- 
try crowd looking on agape. 

“ What right have you—’’ began Jim. 

«Oh, as f’r tight, -said our captor 
amiably, ‘‘ I’ve got all the rights there is 
going. I’m justice of the peace and con- 
stable and roadmaster, an’ represent the 
law o’ the land, as it’s known in Eden 
Center, in most any capacity. When the 
telegram come—as those young people 
were elopin’, and to be stopped—if not 
otherwise, then on the charge of makin’ 
off with an automobile—I know straight 
what to do. I’ve a darter myself, an’ I 
wouldn’t have her runnin’ away with no 
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young chap without my consent. I’vea 
feller feelin’ in this matter, and I said to 
myself it wasn’ttobe. I just got this line 
set, an’ the first thing I ketched y’u—’’ 

‘< But why us ?’’ Jim demanded. 

‘Why,’ said the man, ‘‘y’u’re the 
ones I want. Y’u’re the elopers, an’ I’m 
going to take y’u an’ the automobile an’ 
the hul kit an’ bilin’ of y’u and hold y'u 
f’r good behavior.’’ 


IV 


I was thunderstruck. 

To be arrested. ‘To be held by the 
strong arm of the law. To be in peril of I 
did not know what. I felt that my eyes 
grew round with amazement and terror. 

‘< What do you mean by such nonsense ?’’ 
demanded Jim impatiently. 

"< Just what I say,’’ answered the village 
representative of justice imperturbably. 
‘Sure as my name’s Hiram Cherry, I’m 
going torun you in. I’m going to take 
you and lock you up.”’ 

The horrid, grinning crowd which stood 
along the edge cf the way had drawn 
nearer. We were surrounded by a close 
and dense ring of peering faces and curi- 
ous eyes. Elevated in the front seat of 
the automobile I felt like a strange animal 
on exhibition. 

‘< [mprisoned!’’ I exclaimed clasping my 
hands. 

Visions of subterranean cells at least 
arose before me. I knew, of course, that 
there could not be donjon keeps or 
oubliettes, but chains clanked and I fairly 
tasted bread and water in shuddering im- 
agination. 

‘*Come—come,’’ said Jim. 
don’t want to do anything foolish. ”’ 

‘« I got injunctions,” said the local cap- 
tain of the watch, ‘‘to stop two young 
people in a large red automobile goin’ full 
speed —’’ 

‘< But our number,’’ remonstrated Jim. 

“< I don’t know nothing about numbers,’’ 
argued Hiram Cherry. ‘‘ This here’s a 
large red automobile. You were going for 
all you were worth as if you were runnin’ 
away. You are young people. I’ve got 
to take you in charge. As, however, you 
ain’t common offenders I shan’t put you in 
the lockup. I'll just take you home an’ 
fix you in a place where you’ll be safe until 
I hear what’s to be done with you.” 

We were to be incarcerated. We were 
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to be held in durance vile. I gazed at Jim 
in affright. 

‘ There doesn’t seem to be getting any 
sense into the old idiot’s head,’’ said Jim 
coolly. ‘‘For the present we’ll have to 
submit—’’ 

Hiram Cherry still stood with his hands 
on the automobile. 

Jim got down and helped me out. How 
ignominiously I felt as I descended to earth 
and stood amid the entire gathered popu- 
lation of Eden Center. I think I detected 
a slight inclination to cheer when we were 
finally landed. Anyway, a murmur went 
through the throng. I turned and faced 
the multitude bravely. I had read of the 
way in which heroines bore themselves in 
distress. I thought of Lady Jane Grey 
going to Tower Hill. I saw Marie An- 
toniette carried to the Conciergerie. I 
would not flinch. I proudly took my place 
beside Jim and I must say that he looked 
at me admiringly. 

‘That’s right, little girl,’ he said, 
‘¢ don’t you mind.’’ 

With a high head I started upon the line 
of march as indicated by Mr. Hiram 
Cherry. Jim and I were in front. Mr. 
Cherry came alittle behind, accompanying 
us with a critical proprietary air. The free 
and enlightened inhabitants of Eden Center 
strung along after us. We formed a per- 
fect procession. There was no one to 
watch us, however, as I am convinced that 
every one wasin line. How long we were 
in passing a given point I do not know. 

«Oh, I understand,” I exclaimed in a 
sudden enlightenment. 

‘< What is it?” gloomily asked Jim. 

‘¢ Aunt Matilda Vernon,’’ I replied de- 
cidedly. ‘‘She is the only one who could 
do anything so stupid. I am sure she is 
entirely to blame for all this ridiculous 
mistake.’’ 

«Tve no doubt,” said Jim. 

‘¢Molly will be married—to the wrong 
man. We can’t prevent it now.’’ 

‘c Don’t give up,’’ condoled Jim. ‘‘The 
sporting spirit demands that we never say 
die.’’ 

‘¢ Die is not at all the word I feel like 
saying,” I replied vindictively. 

I could see that we were making for a 
large white farm house which stood on the 
outskirts of the village. As I spoke we 
arrived at the gate and Hiram Cherry threw 
it open. 
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“ For the land’s sake! ” cried an elderly 
woman appearing on the door-sill wiping 
her hands on her apron. ‘‘ What’s hap- 
pened ?’’ 

‘¢ Don’t you fret yourself, mother,’’ said 
Cherry. <‘*‘ These youngsters have con- 
cluded to stay with us a while, but they 
aren’t goin’ to give you the least bit of 
trouble, ’cause they are goin’ to keep quiet 
and out of the way.” 

‘< If you’ll just step up these stairs,” he 
continued as we stood in the hall. 

As I turned I could see the crowd gath- 
ering in the path and spreading over the 
grass. The shuffle of many feet and the 
sound of many voices filled the air. Mrs. 
Cherry's excited exclamations rose over all. 
I looked at Jim. He looked with almost 
equal uncertainty at me. 

‘We'd better do it,’ he said. ‘‘ Re- 
sistance wouldn’t be of any use and might 
only make matters worse.’’ 

Meekly I put my foot on the first step. 
Abjectly I ascended. I heard Jim follow- 
ing me. Something in the sound made 
me understand the temper in which he 
was. 

«Well just fix you first,’ said Hiram 
Cherry nodding toward me as we reached 
the landing. 

Hiram Cherry cast back the door of a 
darkened chamber. 

‘¢The spare room ’ll hold you like a 
penitentiary,” he said briefly. 

I glanced at Jim. I saw that he coun- 
selled resignation and prudence. Without 
a word I passed through the yawning por- 
tal. As soon as I had crossed the thresh- 
old, I turned. I saw nothing but the 
confining panels. The sound of a key 
turning ina lock fell on my ear. A click 
told me that a bolt had been shot home. I 
was a captive—shut up, immured, helpless. 

I distinguish the tramp of Hiram Cher- 
ry’s massive boots through the barrier. I 
detected the sound of Jim’s lighter tread. 
The footsteps passed down the hall. By 
listening intently I could discover that Jim 
and his jailer had mounted to the story 
above. Soon I heard thuds over my head. 

I cast my eyes about. The very appear- 
ance of the room was depressing. The 
hard board floor with the rag carpet by the 
bed looked cheerless. Here were Jim 
and I, who had started in pursuit of 
the fugitives, taken for the elopers. Here 
we were, boxed up in a perfectly strange 
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farmhouse. Then the seriousness of it all 
as regarded Molly came back to me quite 
as quickly, and I sat motionless. 

I heard Hiram Cherry coming down 
stairs. He passed my door. He went on 
to the room below. The house was the 
comfortable domicile of a fairly prosperous 
farmer. Hiram Cherry had gone outside. 
Gradually the sound of voices diminished. 
The people were going away. I could 
catch shouts and cries from the greater dis- 
tance. Quiet gradually settled over all. 
As far as any stirring of life might indicate, 
the spot might have been deserted. | 
went to the window. The blinds were fas- 
tened. I did not need to open them, as 
I could look through. The ground was 
too far off to permit any hope of escape. 
I went back to my chair. 


V 

I started. 

A gentle, rustling noise caught my at- 
tention. I jumped up and listened intent- 
ly at the door. Something was moving 
outside. A faint scratching followed. I 
should have believed thatit was the cat, only 
a cat would not have been fumbling with the 
knob. No cat would have inserted a key 
into the keyhole. I unquestionably heard 
some one breathe. 

« Hush !”’ 

‘Who is it?’’ I whispered. 

‘<Me,’’ a girls voice responded in 
tremulous tones. ‘‘It’s me, Zelia—dZelia 
Cherry.” 

By this time she had unlocked the door. 
She swung it cautiously open and stood 
revealed to me, —a sturdy, pretty, country 
girl of about eighteen years. She stole 
forward and closed the door again as care- 
fully as she had opened it. 

‘* Now,” she said, her eyes shining and 
fairly panting in her excitement. ‘I only 
got home and heard what’s happened. It's 
a sin an’ a shame. Young people has 
rights in this country as well as old ones. 
I’m goin’ to help you. Ma’s over talking 
with Mrs. ‘Tuttle, an’ pa’s gone down with 
the rest of the village to strut around about 
capturing you, an’ get the news. There 
ain’t no one home except me and Seth. I 
signalled to Seth the first thing. A dish- 
cloth in the south window ’Il always bring 
him. An’ now we're ready. The key to 
my room fitted this, an’ now they’ll see.’’ 

«What are you going to do?’ 


“We're discovered,’ exclaimed Zelia in a tragic tone. 
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‘¢ Let you out, an’ assist you -in your 
flight—just as the noble Lady Gwendolin 
was assisted to fly from the baron’s castle.’’ 

‘« But why are you doing this ?’’ I asked, 
a momentary doubt overcoming me. 

‘Cause I know just how you feel, an’ 
I’m there myself. Hasn’t pa been set 
against Seth’s an’ my union and haven't 
we talked of eloping just as you have. 
When I heard that you’d been stopped 
in your desperate enterprise I made up my 
mind quick I’d do all I could to help you 
—an’ I know that Seth would feel exactly 
as I do. He most always does, though 
you’ve no idea what a strong character he 
has—nor how he asserts himself—’’ 

Again she opened the way into the hall 
and slid out before me. 1 followed and 
together we tip-toed down the stairs. I 
had felt like a criminal before, I felt like a 
conspirator now. 

‘« Where are we going?” I inquired. 

« To get Seth in the yard—’’ 

‘« But Mr. Etheridge,’’ I demurred. 

‘s Hush! ” she said mysteriously. 

She thrust her head from the kitchen 
door. Immediately she stepped out boldly 
and I followed her. With practiced lips 
she gave a low whistle. A young man ap- 
peared from about the barn. He seemed 
to spring from the ground and I gazed in 
amazement at his tall, stooping figure. 

‘¢ That’s Seth Pringle,’’ said Zelia as the 
man put one long leg over the rail fence 
and stood before me. 

I acknowledged the informal presenta- 
tion with a smile. 

‘« Now, Seth,” Zelia commanded, ‘‘ get 
the ladder. ”? 

He disappeared for a moment within the 
open stable doors. When he emerged he 
carried a ladder which could have been 
borne only by such broad shoulders. 

We followed him as he carried his bur- 
den round the corner of the building. The 
other side reached, we stood in a row and 
looked up. Underneath the caves—light- 
ing what was manifestly the attic—was a 
small, long window. ‘The sash was open 
and as I gazed up I saw Jim’s dusty face. 

«Oh, Jim!” I exclaimed. 

Tugging and straining, for even with his 
great strength the task was difficult, Seth 
Pringle elevated the ladder against the wall. 
I watched its upward course with eager 
anxiety. Measuring with my eyes the 
height seemed too great and I despaired 
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of its ever serving as a means of escape. 
Slowly the top rose—slowly the bearer drew 
in toward the house. I could see that only 
a few feet intervened between the top and 
the sill from which Jim was leaning. Lightly 
he swung -himself out; he began to descend. 

‘© Oh, Jim,’’ I exclaimed when at last he 
reached the carth. In my excitement I 
put both my hands on his shoulders and 
before I knew it,—for an instant.—he was 
holding me in his arms. Iwas brought to 
a realization of my position by observing 
the approving look on Zelia’s round face, 
by hearing Seth Pringle’s snigger. I freed 
myself with a rosy countenance and an 
effort to appear supremely unconscious. 

‘Shut up! Seth,’’ ordered Zelia. 

« Yes,” said the devoted swain. 

« Now, what can we do?” I asked 
quickly and with as business-like an air as 
I could assume at the moment. 

‘« Your automobile was dragged with a 
team of horses into the yard behind the 
Columbia House,’’ Zelia explained outlin- 
ing her plan hurriedly. ‘‘If you can get 
that, giving them the slip willbeeasy. We'll 
show you.” 

«Lead on,” cried Jim as he gave my 
hand a squeeze—this time without Zelia 
or Seth Pringle observing us. 

In Indian file we made our way down 
into a little gully where a small brook gur- 
gled through the farm. Concealed in that 
we advanced a hundred yards orso. Then 
the high bank stopped and coming out 
into a ploughed field we flew for the 
shelter of the fence. Stooping we stole 
along behind it. 

The line of fence,—the distance seemed 
endless as crouching and creeping we pro- 
ceeded—ended abruptly at a narrow track 
through heavy trees. The way was little 
more than a cow path and screened as it 
was we promptly moved out into it and 
boldly stood erect. Down the lane we 
marcned,—Zelia acting as our guide. Seth 
Pringle following as a kind of rear guard. 
I could see the dwellings of the village 
about me. Through the branches I ob- 
served the corner of a high brick building 
which I knew immediately was the Colum- 
bia House. Could we reach it? 

“Were almost there,” gasped Zelia. 
“We—oh!” 

A horrid little cur ran out and began to 
yelp shrilly. Startled by the barking and 
our approach, a flock of great, stupid 
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geese waddled away with a tremendous 
clamor. Jim laughed. 

s We are discovered,’’ exclaimed Zelia 
in a tragic tone. ‘‘Some one’s coming.’’ 

I heard the sound of a man running. I 
heard a boy’s shout. 

“ Flight,’ announced Zelia, ‘‘is our 
only safety.’’ 

«s We can’t get to the automobile,’’ said 
Jim, ‘‘that’s clear. We’ll have to take to 
our heels. Cross country’s the only way.” 

I felt him seize my arm. Before I knew 
anything I found myself scurrying along at 
the top of my speed. Much tennis had 
put me in good condition. The short 
skirt which I wore made such a mad mo- 
tion possible. On we went, taking every- 
thing as we came to it—jumping ditches, 
climbing fences. We reached the brook, 
and before I could remonstrate he had lifted 
me up and was splashing through it. 


VI 


‘s We're safe here,’’ said Jim returning 
through the water and gazing out through 
the fringe of bushes. ‘‘ No one’s in sight. 
We’ ve thrown them off our track.’’ 

‘If we walk up the stream,’’ said the 
indomitable Zelia with a struggle, ‘‘ when 
they put bloodhounds on our trail they 
cannot find us. In that way Imogene 
Isobelle and Lord Algernon eluded the 
bandits in ‘ The Stolen Bride.’ ’’ 

s A council of war is what we need 
now,’’ said Jim as he seated himself on a 
stone and looked at me across the rivulet. 
‘: Where are we ?”’ 

‘¢In Henderson’s woods,” announced 
Zelia promptly. ‘‘ Seth knows.,’’ 

+< Yes,” that strong character answered. 

‘< By the fish sheds,” Zelia continued. 

*¢ Is the lake near ?’’ Jim demanded. 

s: We're right by it—’’ 

Jim crossed back over the brook and 
looked through the trees in that direction. 

‘t So we are,” he exclaimed. 

‘‘They’re coming! They’re coming!’’ 
cried Zelia springing up. 

‘‘There’s a boat,” Jim hurried on. 
« With oars in it. By Jove! having taken 
to the woods, the only thing left to do is 
to take to the water.’’ 

Again we toiled onward. We advanced 
this time with dragging steps—at least I 
did. We were weary and spent, and 
the bedraggled feeling I had seemed to 
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render any progress even more difficult. 
Indeed the amount of clay which clung to 
my feet made them heavy to lift. I knew 
I was a sight, but I did not seem to mind, 
for I saw that Jim did not. 

A final effort brought us to the boat. 
Jim sprang in and held out his hand. I 
jumped over the side. 

‘ I shan’t forget what you’ve done for 
us,’’ Jim remarked looking at our com- 
panions. 

« Oh,” Zelia answered as she clambered 
in and sat down, ‘‘ we’re coming, too.’’ 

Seth Pringle cast into the bottom of the 
boat two bundles which I had not noticed 
that he was carrying. 

«Were eloping, too,’ Zelia declared 
calmly. ‘‘Seth has made up his mind to 
it—haven’t you, Seth ?’’ 

‘© Yes,’’ Seth replied doubtfully. 

s And your example sort of started us 
right off. We put some things together 
and we come.’’ 

‘c But have you reflected,’’ I exclaimed 
in affrizht. ‘‘Such an important step—’’ 


« Look — look!’’ screamed Zelia. 
‘¢ There they come. ” 
That was all there was of it. There was 


no more questioning. Jim leaped into the 
water and ran the boat away from the shore. 
Then he sprang back on board and grasped 
the oars. 

‘t Can you row !”’ he asked Seth. 

‘<Yes,’’ that worthy answered. 

Seth Pringle sank into the place assigned 
to him. Jim bent forward and they gave 
way together. Not in vain had Jim 
stroked the University crew for two years. 
I could not help noticing and admiring the 
play of his enormous shoulders. The boat 
gathered headway and began to churn 
through the water. 

Well, when I started to prevent one 
elopement, I never thought I should 
bring about another. There I was aiding 
and abetting the flight of the couple before 
me. Much that was astonishing had hap- 
pened to me but I do not think anything 
surprised me more than to find myself 
chaperoning, as it were, in this way a per- 
fectly strange young girl and her young 
man. 

I gazed back and saw our pursuers paus- 
ing on the edge of the land. Then after 
a few hurried words they ran back. They 
entered the sheds. Quickly, 1 discovered 
that they were launching a large craft. 
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«They're going to follow us,” I ex- 
claimed. 

« Pa’s there,” cried Zelia. ‘‘ Row!’’ 

Jim and Seth Pringle pulled until the 
waves at the bow and the wake behind 
told me how we were going. I watched 
the steady, rhythmical swing of Jim’s arms 
with fascinated wonder. 

‘« What’s that,’’ he said suddenly. 

I hearkened and heard a queer throb- 
bing noise. 

« They’ve got a gasoline launch ?’’ Jim 
exclaimed. ‘‘They can walk up on us. ” 

I gazed back blankly at our pursuers. 
The delay in getting started had enabled 
us to go a considerable distance and the 
following vessel was hardly more than a 
dark spot. I could see though how 
quickly it was coming on. 

I looked hopelessly over the water. In 
the hurried course of events I had not ob- 
served that the day had changed. The 
soft spring sunlight had faded out. A dull 
grayness was over everything. It was 
rapidly clouding up. 

Jim hit it up half a dozen more strokes 
to the minute and Seth Pringle tugged 
manfully after him. 


‘‘Where are you going,’ I cried. 
‘How can you get away?’’ 
«Don’t know,” Jim grunted. ‘‘ But 


the sporting spirit demands that we do all 
that we can.’’ 

The other boat was coming on swiftly. 

The shore was far behind us but a large 
wooded island lay at our right hand. A 
point stretched out into the lake and I saw 
Jim was racing to double it. 

‘¢They’ll be on us before you get round 
it,” I said. ‘*Oh!” 

I almost stood up. There gliding out 
from behind the trees came a white prow. 
I watched intently until the whole length 
was displayed. 

« Row for it! Row for it,” I cried. 

Something familiar in the aspect kept 
my eyes fixed on the vessel. Surely the 
shining white paint and glittering brass 
only meant one thing. The fluttering 
pennon satisfied me and I leaned forward 
eagerly. 

«Jim, Jim!” I cried. ‘* Don’t you see 
it’s the Oriana. Old Mr. Skelmersdale's 


yacht. He will take us on board. He 
will save us. He will take us to Rose- 
dale.’’ 


Then began a race. The launch came 
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on hand over fist. Jim, however, pulled 
as I believe he never had pulled in the 
closest finish at New London. The dis- 
tance between us and the ('rzana_ les- 
sened. The distance though, between the 
launch and our boat was also momentarily 
growing less. 

The yacht people saw us and discover- 
ing that we were making for them stopped. 

The launch was catching up but we 
made good speed too. Half a dozen strokes. 
We swept up and Jim neatly brought our 
boat under the Ovzana’s side. 

‘t Mr. Skelmersdale, Mr. Skelmersdale, ”’ 
I shouted seeing the old gentleman peer- 
ing over the rail. 

s Miss Summers!’ he answered 
amazement. ‘* Miss Marion!” 

s Take us on board and save us,’’ I 
demanded. ‘‘ They are after us.’’ 

‘< Of course,’’ he answered. 

In a jiffy we found ourselves on the 
white decks. A bell rang. The engines 
went ahead at full speed and we surged 
on. How we dropped the launch. I gazed 
after our discomforted enemy gloatingly. 

‘¢What’s all this about?” asked our 
host with natural curiosity. 

‘ Oh, it’s an elopement,’’ I began, then 
seeing his face I blushed and began again. 
‘Oh, Pm not eloping. It’s they.’’ I 
indicated Zelia and Seth Pringle, who were 
staring awkwardly about. ‘‘No, it isn’t 
only they. At least there are others. 
Molly Wilkins has run away with Bur 
Ogden, and you must take me instantly to 
Rosedale to stop them.’’ 

‘s Molly Wilkins eloping with Bur 
Ogden!’ and the little old gentleman fair- 
ly bounded on the deck. ‘‘And I’m her 
godfather. Here, captain, alter the course 
at once. We’ll make for Rosedale. We 
ought to be there in half an hour.’’ 

“We can do it yet,’’ I said turning 
thoughtfully to Jim. 

VII 

Alas! I had spoken too soon. Before 
the words were out of my mouth I saw 
that a quick transformation had come 
over the scene. I have said the clouds 
were rolling up. Allat once they seemed 
to descend on us. To envelop us. 
The land was cut off from sight. The 
shore and the island were completely lost 
to view. 

«The fog,’ anathematized Mr. Skel- 
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mersdale as he hopped from one foot to the 
other. ‘‘Keepon. Never mind.’’ 

Though I knew that we were going at a 
great rate of speed, we seemed to be 
standing still. With nothing by which to 
mark our motion we did not appear to be 
moving. Not a sound but the beat of the 
engine broke the dead silence. We might 
have been sailing in the clouds instead of 
on the surface of the lake. 

Bump! I was hurled into Jim’s arms. 
Mr. Skelmersdale was thrown on a deck 
chair. Zelia and Seth Pringle were cast in 
a heap against the cabin skylight. 

‘¢ Were aground,” called the captain. 

He ran forward and looked searchingly 
ahead. I gathered myself together as well 
as I could. For some reason I must have 
been a little bewildered. I remained in 
Jim’s arms a full half minute. Seth Prin- 
gle and Zelia picked themselves up. 

‘ Stuck fast,’? the captain announced 
from the bow. ‘‘ Nothing hurt. We've 
run into a mud bank, though, and a tug 
will be needed to pull the Oriana off.” 

I could have cried. I had gone through 
all with a high spirit, never breaking down 
fora moment. But to be fastened help- 
less in a mud bank, immovable and power- 
less, was too much. Was all our daring 
and suffering only to end in this fashion ? 

‘« Where are we?’ gasped Mr. Skel- 
mersdale. 

‘« As near as I can make out,’’ replied 
the captain, ‘‘ we’re on Windmill Point.’’ 

Mr. Skelmersdale sprang up. 

«< Yoihicker,’’ he called, giving a hunt- 
ing cry. He was a gamey old gentleman. 
‘s Can we get ashore?” he asked the 
captain. 

s: Certainly, sir,’’? the man replied. ‘If 
the gentlemen will carry the ladies and 
wade.’’ 

No sooner said than done. Jim was 
over the side in a minute. Unquestion- 
ably I trusted myself to his arms. He 
gathered me up as he might a child and I 
rested in his strong hold with surprising 
contentment. For a time we splashed for- 
ward as he felt his way toward firm land. 
Ishut my eyes. I seemed to be dream- 
ing. I believe, though, that then was 
when I first began to see the truth—that I 
first found myself awake. 

“« You’ve had a pretty hard time of it,’’ 
said Jim as he toiled on. 

‘‘No,’’? I answered almost peacefully. 
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And I hardly know what I meant. ‘‘It’s 
been worth it.” 

Just then his foot struck dry earth and 
he went on more quickly. As he put me 
down he looked at me curiously. 

«< It has,’’ he said emphatically. What 
he meant I could not quite tell either. 

We could see nothing. By calling we 
all gathered together. 

s We never can find the way,” I ob- 
served, again cast into the depths of de- 
spair. 

«We must,’’ answered Mr. Skelmers- 
dale, who full of the excitement of the 
chase was with us in heart and body. 

‘“ At least,’’? replied Jim. <‘‘We can 
keep moving. If we hold hands we can’t 
lose one another anyway.’’ 

With my right hand in Jim’s and my 
left in Mr. Skelmersdale’s, I marched for- 
ward. We could not make out a step be- 
fore us. Wereached more open ground. 
Once more we found ourselves among trees. _ 

‘« Do you think we are getting any- 
where ?’’ I asked Jim. 

‘¢ Yes, dear,’’ he said softly. 

All had been so astonishing that I did 
not appear to feel the least surprised at his 
form of address. 

On we staggered and stumbled. 

‘¢ Hurrah!’’ cried Jim suddenly. 
road.’’ 

«What’s that,’’ I asked in a breath. 
For an instant with amomentary thinning of 
the fog I had caught sight of a dark object. 

‘¢An automobile,’’ I gasped quickly. 

“ Right you are,” cried Jim. ‘‘Stand- 
ing still Whose, why and wherefore.’’ 

We drew toward it more carefully. 

‘c Good gracious!’’ I exclaimed and I 
almost sat down on the muddy ground. 

Could I believe my eyes? All heroines 
always say that. I looked again. Yes—no 
—there could be no doubt about it. 
There sat Molly Wilkins herself. 

‘¢ Molly,’’ I cried running toward her, 
and as I reached her grasped her arm. 

‘¢Marion!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
are you doing here ?’’ 

« What are you doing ?’’ I demanded. 
I can’t tell what she could have imagined 
—seeing us all steal up on her like wraiths 
out of a mist because I didn’t know what 
to think finding her solemnly established 
there alone in the automobile in that de- 
serted spot. 

«Ive come after you,’’ I replied. 
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«You musn’t do it. Are you married ?’’ 

« No,” she replied. ‘‘ The automobile 
broke down, shouldn’t you have known that 
it would do it ?”’ 

‘ Thank goodness,’’ I replied fervently. 
‘¢Now I can make you listen to 
reason—’’ 

‘« But I thought you approved P’’ 

‘‘ Approved!” I answered in horror, 
‘approved of your marrying Bur Ogden.” 

She looked at me in surprise. 

« Oh,” she said as if suddenly under- 
standing something. And then she began 
tolaugh. I looked at her in resentment. 

« I don’t think, Molly Wilkins,’’ I said, 
‘« that is a very nice way for you to be- 
have about such a serious matter when I 
have taken so much trouble—gone through 
so much for your sake!’’ 

‘¢Oh,’’ she exclaimed giggling wildly. 
‘¢What an object you are. You can’t be 
a bridesmaid that way.’’ 

‘¢T wouldn’t,’’ I cried hotly. 

‘¢You will be my bridesmaid,’’ she said 
confidently, ‘‘ at my wedding—’’ 

‘<Not when you are going to marry Bur.’’ 

“« Look,” said Molly. 

I turned and there out of the obscuring 
fog walked—Evan Mayson.’’ 

“What?” I struggled out, ‘‘I don’t 
understand. ”’ 

« Why, I’m running away with Evan.” 

“But why,’’? I demanded. ‘‘When 
your father approves and everybody ap- 
proves ?”’ 

‘¢ Because,’’ said Molly calmly, ‘‘ papa 
in a moment of mental aberration, — ap- 
palled by the prospect of a marriage cere- 
mony, —told me that if I’d elope and save 
him the bother of a wedding that he'd 
give me five thousand dollars. I never 
thought of telling you that it was Evan in 
the note because I never imagined that 
you could doubt.’’ 

‘« Molly!’ I exclaimed, clasping her in 
my arms, having mounted on the step so 
that I could do it. For a moment I stood 
hugging her joyfully. 

‘¢ Now you will be my bridesmaid.’’ 

« I will,” I exclaimed. ‘‘ I will be two 
bridesmaids. ”’ 

‘« I mean,” I hurried on, ‘‘that I will 
be a bridesmaid for both weddings, —that 
I will be both your bridesmaids. They 
are running away too,” I said indicating 
Zelia and Seth Pringle. 

«And I’m your godfather, and I can 
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give you away and all will be regular,’' 
cried the delighted Mr. Skelmersdale, look- 
ing at Marioh. ‘‘ As soon as we find the 
trolley, which runs somewhere near here, 
we can go to Rosedale and everybody can 
be married.’’ 

‘< Will you ?’ whispered Jim. 

‘« No,’’ I whispered back, ‘I want a 
regular wedding.’’ 

‘ At once?’ he exacted promptly and 
with the air of a man concluding a bar- 
gain. 

‘ Yes,” I answered unhesitatingly. 


VIII 


I have only one more thing to add. 

As we left the Rosedale parsonage, and 
came, a wedding procession, down the 
path, who should we meet at the gate but 
Mr. Wilkins and Aunt Matilda Vernon. 
And behind them, of all people, were 
Hiram Cherry and the exclamatory Mrs. 
Cherry. Mr. Wilkins had hurried to 
the city, bundled Aunt Matilda and 
himself into his private trolley car— 
he was president of the Ochigo Trac- 
tion Company—and started at once in 
pursuit. At Eden Center, stopping for in- 
formation, he had come upon Hiram 
Cherry, who had returned from his fruit- 
less voyage and had taken him with him 
on the track of Zelia and Seth Pringle. 

“Oh,” cried Molly running forward 
and casting herself into her father’s arms, 
‘ Pve taken you at your word. Where is 
the five thousand dollars ?” 

He was obliged to laugh. We all 
laughed—all except Hiram Cherry. 

‘Mr. Cherry,’’ Mr. Wilkins said, “ we 
seem to be too late. But what is the 
matter? Is not the young man all right ?’’ 

‘« Yes,’ answered Hiram Cherry reluc- 
tantly, ‘‘but he can’t support her.’’ 

«He can,” said Mr. Wilkins, -‘if I 
give him a position in Springville in the 
Traction Company.’’ 

Thereupon we all shook hands with 
Zelia and Seth Pringle—Mr. and Mrs. 
Seth Pringle—except that I kissed her, and 
that is almost the end. 

My wedding came a month later, on 
a sunny June morning. Molly sent me 
her wedding present from Europe, where 
she was for the honeymoon, and that is 
the way I came to be a heroine and to live 
happily ever afterward. 
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mie, HE gray stone walls of the old 
# French convent, St. Elizabeth of 
the Roses, were austere and 
forbidding enough viewed from 
the narrow, lane-like Street of 
All Angels; but behind the 
iron gates a quaint and delicious garden 
dreamed in the mellow, October sunshine. 
Beneath the blue of the sky there were 
quaint alleys, gnarled old trees, the green 
of the velvet grass and the scarlets, pur- 
ples and yellows of the late summer flowers. 

At a distance from the main building 
there arose from a sweep of smooth lawn 
an old stone tower of purest Gothic archi- 
tecture. Upon the outside a flight of 
worn steps ascended to its summit and 
within its lofty, ivy-crowned belfry there 
swung two bells, affectionately called ‘‘ Le 
Grand’’ and ‘‘ La Petite, which rang 
the hours of service; but should they peal 
forth at other times or during the night, it 
would mean a summons to the village for 
help in danger. 

In the shadow of the tower and up 
and down the gleaming paths of white 
gravel paced Sister Victorine and Beren- 
geria Smith, of Milwaukee, the latter hav- 
ing been for a year past a pupil of the 
school. But ‘‘ Berengeria,’’ imperious 
and majestic, had long been softened to 
‘‘Angel,’’ a name dating from the young 
woman’s white and gold babyhood, and 
indicative of her appearance rather than 
her disposition. A pace or two behind 
them walked Sister Victorine’s familiar, the 
convent cat,—the pampered, the petulant 
Lulu. 

Lulu was not convent-bred; she was of 
the lawless, intriguing breed of the cats of 
Paris, and her eyes still retained the ex- 
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pression of the doulevardier,—a glance at 
once alert and indifferent, but occasionally 
this merely casual gaze scintillated with 
malice. 

“It is well, my child, that we put thee 
in St. Joseph this year’’ (the rooms at 
the convent bore the names of saints in- 
stead of numbers), prattled Sister Victer- 
ine. ‘*We thought of St. Francis for 
thee, but bats had nested therein. Ah, 
how happy thou wilt be here with thy 
studies and thy young companionship.’’ 

She waved her hand toward a group of 
girls, a German Grajfin, buxom and rosy, 
two Russian princesses, lithe and blonde, 
a dark daughter of the Spanish nobility, a 
vivacious, angular, French countess, and 
two pink and white English honorables. 
Oh, very cosmopolitan and very select was 
St. Elizabeth of the Roses. 

‘And Lulu,—J/on Dieu, how Lulu 
loves thee!’’ continued Sister Victorine. 
‘¢This morning I called her long, but she 
came not. Then I ran, I flew down the 
cloister, and before thy door she slept. A 
sleep so calm and peaceful that it melted 
my heart.’’ 

Lulu yawned, and then licking her sleek 
jaws with scarlet and furtive tongue, un- 
sheathed her claws and essayed the texture 
of ‘‘Angel’’ Smith’s gown. 

‘ She drank my chocolate at breakfast 
this morning,’’ grumbled the supposed 
object of Lulu’s adoration. 

‘Oh, la, la! What then? Lulu also 
is hungry. You must be resigned. Itis- 
the will of God.’’ 

Perhaps it was not strange that ‘‘ Angel”? 
Smith was blind to Lulu’s intellect and 
indifferent to her charms. This was 
‘< Angel’s’’ second year of unwilling exile, 
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Lulu was nol con- 
vent bred, but of 
the lawless, intrigu- 
ing breed of cats, 


of the irritating realization of encompassing 
walls whose open sesame she was not to 
know. ‘To be thrust into a convent for 
falling in love a few years in advance of 
the date decided upon by parents and 
guardians, is a very passee situation in 
fiction; but when such a thing occurs in 
real life, it is so rococo as to be extremely 
ridiculous. This ‘*Angel’’ felt keenly. 
She was seventeen years of age and the 
heroine of a very old drama which she 
could not believe had ever been played 
before. But her mother, a gentle and ob- 
stinate piece of Dresden china, and 
‘¢Ralph’s’’ guardians, who dwelt in a legal 
and musty world, entirely failed to appre- 
ciate the situation when they suddenly 
found themselves to be an unsuspecting 
and undesired audience. 


The condition which confronted 
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‘* Angel’’ then was not to be evaded nor 
ignored. She was, as she expressed it, 
‘< mewed up in a convent’’ for two years, 
and death was preferable; but death, fas- 
cinating as a weapon of revenge, is final. 
It would mean the ringing down of the 
curtain on the first act, and ‘‘Angel’’ 
could not forego the contemplation of the 
last act, presenting the tableau of reunion. 

She would have regarded her lot as un- 
relieved tragedy were it not that Ralph's 
twenty-first birthday occurred at the be- 
ginning of her second year of seclusion, 
and he had promised that on the day fol- 
lowing the attainment of his majority he 
would set sail for France and rescue his 
captive princess. 

The languor then with which ‘‘ Angel” 
Smith accepted her surroundings, the lack- 
luster eye with which she viewed Lulu, 
may be set down to the fact that it was 
October and she was, as yet, unrescued. 

There was much time for reflection at 
St. Elizabeth’s of the Roses. For one 
thing, morning slumber was evidently 
deemed one of the temptations of the 
flesh. Le Grand and La Petite began 
their solos and duets in the cool, gray 
dawn and continued them until ‘‘ Angel ” 
pulled aside the curtain to Jet in the sun- 
shine. Then ensued long hours when she 
bent over the organ, the drawing-board, 
the embroidery frame. These were broken 
by the interlude of luncheon, and often 
as ‘*Angel’’ entered the refectory, Lulu 
would leap hastily from the table and seek- 
ing an obscure corner would sit apart, 
licking with scarlet and furtive tongue 
her sleek jaws. Occasionally ‘‘Angel’’ 
would trace in her butter the trail of claws 
or the marks of tiny teeth. Sometimes 
she complained to Sister Victorine of these 
evidences of Lulu’s wanton disregard of 
life’s little decencies, but Victorine would 
only regard Lulu with a fatuous and mater 
nal smile. 

‘¢ Oh, la-la!’ airily, reprovingly. 
but Lulu.” 

But ‘‘Angel’’ found the recreation 
hours compensating. Then she and the 
princesses, the grafin, the seforita, and 
the w7/adts walked together in the gar- 
den and discussed affairs of the heart, 
and ‘*Angel’’ Smith, plain daughter 
of the democracy, spoke oracularly, erv 
cathedra, and was listened to with ador- 
ing, breathless interest by the flowers of 
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European nobility. On these occasions 
Sister Victorine took her siesta upon a rus- 
tic seat beneath an old pear tree, and 
Lulu, like Satan, walked to and fro upon 
the earth, now strolling sedately by the 
side of the young ladies, now torturing an 
innocent grasshopper or sniffing contempt- 
uously at the flowers. 

This monotonous existence was not des- 
tined to be of long duration, however. 
One evening, as the girls sat in the long, 
bare refectory eating their blameless sup- 


per of bread and cheese and stewed pears’ 


and gazing at the black texts upon the 
walls which urged them to abstain from 
frivolous conversation, there was a sound 
without as of the running of many feet, 
and Rosine, the wooden maid who served 
the table, burst into the room. 

< Ma’ mselles, are you all present ?’’ she 
asked in her coarse, deep voice. 

‘¢ Yes,” replied Sister Victorine. ‘*‘ What 
agitates thee, Rosine ?’’ 

“The gates and all doors have been 
ordered locked,’’ in a repressed, ominous 
voice. 

The flowers of European nobility and 
American democracy gazed at each other 
in silent apprehension. Before their men- 
tal vision floated pictures of a sacked con- 
vent, where pale nuns clung to the altar, 
while rough soldiery despoiled the chapel. 

‘¢ Mon Dieu,’ exclaimed Sister Victor- 
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hands and casting 
‘ And it may be 
With that she hur- 


ine, upraising her 
heavenward her eyes. 
that Lulu is without.”’ 
ried from the room. 

While the possibilities of fire and riot 
were still being breathlessly discussed, she 
returned smiling. 

‘¢ Tiens, I feared for Lulu; but I sought 
her in thy room, my ‘Angel,’ and there 
she reposed, the lamb, upon thy pillow.”’ 

‘ But what was it? ”? cried the girls in 
chorus, ‘‘ that so alarmed the convent ?’’ 

She crossed herself. ‘*I should not tell 
thee, children,’’ in a low voice. ‘‘It 
might disturb thy slumbers; but ’ twas this. 
The good Rosine glanced from the window 
of the buttery and saw, walking up and 
down the Street of All Angels,—a man. 
He meditated evil, for he scanned the con- 
vent closely. Then Rosine hastened to 
inform the Mother Superior who ordered 
the gates locked at once. But,—oh, mon 
Dieu !—my heart grew small for fear that 
Lulu might be without.” 

While Sister Victorine spoke ‘‘ Angel’’ 
Smith’s eyes had dilated curiously. Her 
face was pale and on her lips lay a vivid 
smile. 

‘It was some low, drunken fellow, was 
it not, Sister ?’’ she asked. 

‘¢ Nay, child. Rosine said talland young, 
with gray clothes, brown eyes and light hair. 
But la-la, I should not be talking thus. ” 
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A stone wrapped in white paper struck Lulu fairly and squarely. 
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The smile deepened in ‘‘ Angel’s’’ eyes 
and there was holiday in her heart. 
Ralph was within her horizon and that 
knowledge brought with it the sweet assur- 
ance that something would happen soon. 

The next afternoon in the freedom of the 
garden ‘‘Angel’’ confided her hopes to 
her schoolmates. ‘‘Do you think,’’ she 
said superbly, ‘‘that Ralph would be dis- 
concerted by a few old ladies making a 
ceremony of locking up the convent ? 
Hm-m? You don’t know him!’’ 

The daughters of European nobility 
grew pale. ‘They swayed as if in a strong 
gust of wind. Such daring sentiments! 
Such heart devastating emotions. 

But the times were pregnant with events. 
Just as they reached the far end of the 
garden, a stone wrapped in white paper 
whizzed over the ivy-grown wall and struck 
Lulu very fairly and squarely, so that the 
air resounded with her loud cries. For- 
tunately, these failed to arouse Sister Vic- 
torine and Lulu was presently soothed. 

Then ‘‘Angel,’’ surrounded by her 
breathless and excited companions, read 
the scrawl. It assured her of undying 
love and certain rescue, even if it were 
necessary to dynamite the convent. It 
begged that as the evening grew dusk, she 
climb the tree which leaned against the 
southwest wall and there he, mounted upon 
a ladder, would meet and assist her down 
the other side. Her sister was in the vil- 
lage and would witness their marriage and 
then they would fly to Paris to win the for- 
giveness of her mother. 

The European nobility gasped with joy. 
« Write back at once that you will,” they 
commanded, supplying a pencil. 

‘¢Angel’’ obeyed and sent the white- 
wrapped stone flying back over the wall. 
Having acted, she paused to think. ‘* Now 
that I have said I would, how can I?” she 
asked dejectedly. ‘You know that we 
are not allowed in the garden after dark.’’ 

«Intrigue will be necessary,” said the 
Countess firmly. 

«c Mon Dieu ; yes!’ agreed the others. 

‘s But how can I elope in these old 
clothes ?’’ objected ‘‘Angel,’’ despondently. 

‘It is hard indeed,’’ replicd the Count- 
ess, ‘‘ but it is a sacrifice you must make 
for love. When one has the grande pas- 
szon, one heeds nothing else. A moment ! 
I have an inspiration !’ 

She rolled her eves wildly and clutched 
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her curly, black head. ‘*Ah! Listen 
then! We will keep Lulu among us all 
afternoon. During study hours, I can slip 
away a moment. I will bear her to a tree 
by the southwest wall and tie her there by 
a cord fastened to her collar. Just at the 
close of supper we will tell Victorine that 
she has escaped. Victorine will express 
distress, consternation; and you, non 
Ange, must demand the privilege of 
searching for her. Once without, rush 
straight for the tree, cut Lulu’s cord, and 
over the wall. Is not that simple ?’’ 

‘¢What mind! What intellect!’’ chorused 
the nobility. 

Fate herself seemed to aid that daugh- 
ter of a quick witted race, in playing deus 
ex machina. Lulu’s cord was sufficiently 
long to permit her to spend several happy 
hours in an exciting chase after some scold- 
ing and vociferous birds. At the proper 
moment, she was discovered missing. Vic- 
torine’s agitation was as great as had been 
hoped, and ‘‘ Angel’’ Smith’s offers of 
service were gladly accepted. Like an arrow 
from the bow the young woman sped 
through the sweet, dark night to the dis- 
tant tree. Lulu greeted her purringly, for 
she had grown weary of the chase. The 
tree was easy to climb,—but a step from 
one bough to the next higher and the wall’s 
summit was gained,—and there was Ralph. 

Once more they were together in the 
bright world of youth and love. For a 
moment they were so happy that they 
could have laughed at the gods. A soft 
breeze swept through the tree tops, a tiny 
crescent moon rose over the convent, the 
flowers dreamed of the dawn. 

Then a sound! A hideous noise which 
could only be the result of Black Art, filled 
the air, —piercing, rasping, nerve-agitating! 
The voice of Lulu! 

She clung to the branch above them, her 
mouth stretched wide and the night echoed 
to her witch-calls. 

“Lulu, my dove, where art thou?” 
called a fat and anxious voice. The rays 
of a lantern held high in the air sud- 
denly irradiated the scene, which was sur- 
veyed by Sister Victorine and the Mother 
Superior. 

At this unexpected sight, ‘‘Angel’’ 
broke from Ralph’s restraining arm, and 
scrambled hastily down the tree. 

Pale, pensive, commanding, was the 
Mother Superior. A stately figure and 
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still young. Her glance of steel traveled 
from ‘‘ Angel’’ Smith’s head to her feet; 
and then she turned to Victorine who wept 
silently into Lulu’s black fur. 

‘Sister Victorine,’’ negligently, icily, 
scit behooves thee to increase thy vigi- 
lance. ” 

For the next few days, ‘‘ Angel’’ Smith 
could have defined very accurately the 
meaning of theword 
«< limitations. ” Al- 
though her liberty 
was not, to the 
outer eye, curtail- 
ed, it was never- 
theless thoroughly 
and conscientious- 
ly environed. Sis- 
ter Victorine re- 
garded her former 
siestas beneath the 
pear tree as a temp- 
tation to be re- 
sisted and some- 
what toilsomely ac- 
companied her 
charges in their 
romps about the 

den. 

The young ladies 
were manifestly 
subdued, with the 
exception of the 
Countess, who bore 
the undismayed 
mien of the baffled 
but not foiled con- 
spirator. 

One afternoon, 
about a week after 
‘« Angeľ’s ” undig- 
nified scramble 
from Olympus to 
Avernus, she and 
the Countess walk- 
ed together, Vic- 
torine panting 
in the rear and 
Lulu stepping sedately before them. 

‘ See you the devilish one,’’ said the 
Countess vindictively. ‘‘She is so proud 
of the mischief she has wrought that she 
must constantly exhibit herself. I fear her 
unspeakably ; but I dare not show it.’’ 

They had paused beneath the belfry 
tower at Sister Victorine’s request in order 
that she might gain breath and also scan 
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The Countess cast her 
through the aperture. 
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the rest of ner flock; but ‘‘Angel’’ viewed 
one of the finest examples of Gothic 
architecture in Europe with a lack-luster 
and disdainful eye. 

‘ Hateful old belfry! Hateful old con- 
vent!’’ She scoffed bitterly. The Count- 
ess gazed at her with a sympathetic com- 
prehension of her mood ; then, suddenly, 
the impersonal commiseration of her eyes 


merged into a 
trance-like, unsee- 
ing gaze, which, 


with her, ever be- 
tokened a stupen- 


PAS dous activity of the 
brain. 

“Une grande 

concepcton!’’ she 

ty murmured. ‘‘If 


ma 


the good God will 
but let us fulfil it. 
Listen, mon Ange. 
If le Grand and la 
Petite, now peace- 
fully reposing in 
yonder tower, 
should suddenly 
peal out, dost thou 
not know that the 
entire village would 
be immediately 
upon the spot ?”’ 

«What of it?” 
asked ‘‘ Angel.’’ 

‘Why Stupide, 
thus thou couldst 
escape. If now 
Monsieur Ralph 
were informed as to 
the moment the 
bells would ring—’’ 

“Deaf old Jac- 
ques would never 
ring the bells ex- 
cept for service. ”’ 

s: True, true,” 
replied the Count- 
ess patiently; 
“ but,” with deep meaning, ‘‘if some one 
else pulled the rope ?”’ 

‘¢Who?’’? demanded ‘‘ Angel ’’ bluntly. 

Lulu rolled her black, silken body before 
them in the gravel. 

‘If,’ continued the Countess in a rapid 
undertone, ‘‘if to-morrow afternoon when 
we walk in the garden, Victorine’s atten- 
tion should be so distracted that some one 
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might run lightly up the belfry steps and 
cast that evil cat down upon the ropes, 
think you the bells would not ring as she 
climbed down them ??’’ 

t But,’ began ‘* Angel.’’ 

“ Fret me not with ‘ buts,’’’ urged the 
Countess petulantly. ‘‘ Thou knowest that 
I can ever manage details. Thou hast so 
small,—oh, so piteous an understanding 
of intrigue. Write thy letter to Monsieur 
Ralph and I will give Jacques a sou to de- 
The rest, I will manage.’’ 

The Countess was one of those marvels 
of executive ability for whom the events 
planned always seem to move in unison 
with the clock-work of her brain. By the 
following day all her preliminaries were 
accomplished and at last the moment ar- 
rived when her plot was to be tested. 

The blossoms of lofty genealogical trees 
were all in the secret, but such is the pride 
of race and the training of generations in 
the art of concealing emotions, that their 
girlish faces were sufficiently unconscious, 
their demeanor placid enough to deceive 
the intuitive eye of the Mother Superior. 

Yet now that the psychological moment 
had come a ripple of excitement swept 
through these high-born maidens. The most 
thrilling episode of their lives was at hand. 
The Countess, slightly pale, but wearing 
that expression of indomitable and unflinch- 
ing courage which had distinguished her 
ancestors at Crecy and Poitiers, stood be- 
fore the belfry. 

At that instant the pinkest and whitest 
of the English honorables turned her ankle 
and sank to the ground with a cry of pain. 
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Victorine, all sympathy, waddled hastily 
toward her. 

Seizing the unsuspecting Lulu from 
‘< Angel’’ Smith’s arms, the Countess flew 
up the steps of the tower and cast her 
through a Gothic aperture. ‘‘There, de- 
mon one,’’ she murmured the while, 
‘¢into thy cell and do penance for thy sins.’’ 
Then she sped down again, unheeded, 
unnoticed. 

‘ Lulu, my lamb,’’ presently called the 
fatuous voice of Sister Victorine, the rose- 
and-lily honorable having recovered her- 
self sufficiently torest on the stone bench 
beneath the pear tree. 

‘< Lulu chases butterflies amid the shrub- 
bery, dear Sister,’’ said the Countess. 

Scarcely were the words out of her mouth 
when from the tower, /e Grand and la 
Petite pealed forth a terrible summons. 

In a moment the cries of the alarmed 
nuns were lost in the hub-bub of many 
voices, for the whole village poured through 
the open gates. 

‘< Angel’’ Smith turned a pale face on the 
Countess. ‘‘Fly!’’ cried .that Napoleon 
of the heart, ‘‘ this is thy opportunity.’’ 

‘< Angel ’’ Smith fled into the wind-swept 
Street of All Angels and almost into the 
embrace of a pair of gray arms. 

For a moment she hid her happy face 
in his tweed coat. ‘It is Lulu!’’ she 
cried, ‘‘ theadorable, incomparable Lulu! ”’ 

Then she stayed his hurrying feet to 
look back a moment at the Convent. 
«Adieu, dear Sister Victorine. Adieu best 
le Grand, kind Ja Petite. Adieu, Lulu. 


I am going back to the world.” 


VAGARIES OF INSURANCE 


Methods at Lloyd’s Where You Can Insure Anything—Gambling 
on Flealth and Honesty Burglary, War, Fire and Plate Glass 


By Willard 


mag LOYD'S is the greatest gam- 
: bling-house in the world. 
It is likewise reckoned the 
$ strongest of all underwriting 
bodies. It is the last great 

shrine of chance, once 
reigning goddess of insurance; at the same 
time it is the shining example of the tri- 
umph of modern insurance science. 

Lloyd’s will insure anything that is in- 
surable. It will take any bet, and either 
end of any bet, where it can examine the 
facts and name its own odds, It will lay 
you any amount that there will be rain 
next Thursday week, or that there will not 
be rain, that the Czar will come to a sud- 
den and unpremeditated end during. the 
year, or that he will survive it; that the 
next addition to your family will be singu- 
lar or plural. Under certain circumstances 
it would accept your money on Incubator 
to win the Derby,—always provided it 
has its own information on Incubator’s 
chances. 

This reckless body is composed of a 
number of the soundest and most conser- 
vative financial gentlemen in England, who 
derive from it a number of the steadiest 
and most comfortable incomes in the 
United Kingdom. 

How do they do it? How does the 
Prince of Monaco support himself and his 
court ? How can Mr. Richard A. Canfield, 
late of New York, live the life of a retired 
man of means and display his whiskers at 
loan exhibits ? 

The Prince of Monaco is not a gambler; 
he is a gambling-house keeper. So was 
Mr. Canfield. He was ‘‘the bank’? at 
faro, ‘‘the house’’ at roulette. On the 
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roulette whecl there are three ‘‘ blanks ”; 
for thirty-seven stakes that can go in when 
the wheel is spun, only thirty-four can 
come out. If the wheel is spun often 
enough, gains and losses are balanced and 
the three ‘‘blanks’”’ yield a profit of nine 
per cent. of the stakes. In faro, the per 
cent. is somewhat lower, in other games it 
is higher, but in the long run, if the run is 
at all long, the profit is steady. 

A bookmaker does not bet on races for 
a living; he makes books on them. The 
odds on each horse are slightly underesti- 
mated to allow him his chance of profit, 
and as he takes bets on every horse in 
every race, gains and losses are balanced and 
the chance of profit becomes a certainty. 

This is precisely the material of which 
the great fire and life insurance companies 
build their impregnable fortresses of 
finance,—the allowance oi a smal] margin 
of safety, which, when the volume of busi- 
ness is sufficient, becomes a certain profit. 
Is it possible that we have been misjudging 
Mr. Canfield or the successful bookmakers 
of our racetracks? Were they honorable 
insurance agents in disguise? Or are 
Lloyd’s and our own great insurance com- 
panies mere gambling-houses too big and 
powerful to be assailed, as Mr. Lawson 
would have us believe ? 


ARE INSURANCE COMPANIES GAMBLING 
INSTITUTIONS ? 


Of course not. But the difference be- 
tween Lloyd’s and Canfield and the book- 
maker is not one of method, but of prin- 
ciple. The principle is the old one of the 
‘insurable interest.’’ Real insurance is 
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collectible only to offset a genuine loss. 
You cannot insure with Lloyd’s against 
rain unless rain would interfere with your 
hay-making or your gate receipts. You 
cannot insure the Czar's life unless his 
death would depreciate your Russian bonds 
or remove your Russian market. You 
could not insure against twins if you were 
not responsible for their support. And 
you could not insure Incubator to win the 
Derby, except as a hedge—unless you had 
already laid money against him. Insur- 
ance where there is no ‘insurable inter- 
est,’ whether on the turn of a card, the 
result of a race, or the death of a person 
whose death will not affect your pocket, 
ceases to be real insurance and becomes 
gambling. 

From the great life and fire insurance 
companies Lloyd’s differs chiefly in that it 
insures all classes of risk instead of one 
class. This means more computation, 
greater running expenses and so higher 
premiums, but no less solidity. In its or- 
ganization and methods of doing business, 
however, Lloyd’s differs from any under- 
writing concern on this side the water. It 
is not an insurance company, but an insur- 
ance exchange. Though known now only 
by the one enigmatic syllable, it was still 
spoken of less than a century ago as 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house. 


THE METHODS OF LLOYD’S 


Back in the Stone Age of insurance, half 
a century before the South Sea Bubble, 
one Lloyd kept a coffee-house on Cornhill, 
where certain solid ship-owners did resort. 
Over their coffee and the Carolingian equiv- 
alent for toasted muffins, they devised a 
mutual maritime insurance scheme, each 
owner, as one of his vessels cleared, divid- 
ing his risk on her with the others, at a 
certain premium. The same primitive sys- 
tem exists to-day. A certain number of 
underwriters have seats on the exchange, 
a certain number of brokers have access to 
it. Each underwriter is usually agent for 
a number of others, and often has power 
of attorney to risk large sums. A broker 
receives an order from a client to insure a 
certain life, or property, or project, for, 
say, a hundred thousand pounds. He 
goes from desk to desk in the exchange, 
laying his proposition before the under- 
writers. Some like it; some refuse it. 
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Each underwriter has his favorite line of 
risks, and no one man writes all the kinds 
of insurance issued by the exchange. 

Those who favor this proposition accept 
a certain share of it—five thousand, ten 
thousand, thirty thousand pounds. They 
in turn hawk their share among those they 
represent, or divide it among the funds 
for which they have power of attorney, 
sometimes taking a share of the risk for 
themselves, sometimes contenting them- 
selves with commissions. When the 
policy is completely subscribed, each un- 
derwriter signs his name, with the sum he 
has taken up, and brackets opposite it the 
names of those among whom he has 
divided his share. Large policies often 
bear the names of one to two hundred 
men, among whom the premiums must be 
divided and the insurance, if it falls due, 
collected. 

Such a cumbrous, intricate old method 
is made possible only by English business 
customs. The pursuit of the almighty 
dollar is not so hot in England as here. 
The English, as a rule,.employ a great 
deal more indifference and independence 
in business than do we. We do business 
wherever we scent a profit: to overlook 
one is criminal neglect. If a man whom 
we distrust makes us a good offer, we re- 
solve to keep a sharp eye on him, and ac- 
cept. In England it is ‘‘ have-me or leave- 
me.’’ If I distrust you, I wash my hands of 
you; if I deal with you, I accept your nod 
for your word and your word for your bond. 
Some of the most gigantic deals at Lloyd’s 
are transacted in a few words. ‘‘I think 
this proposition a good one,’’ says the 
broker. ‘‘ Very well, if you think so, I'll 
take it,” says the underwriter, and nothing 
remains but to sign the policy, and then 
there’s plenty of time in England. 


THE RISK IN ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Chance has no stamping ground in 
American insurance so spectacular as 
Lloyd's. Her best hold is on the 
‘‘casualty lines,’’ the smaller lines where 
volume of business is smaller and computa- 
tion less thorough than in life and fire in- 
surance. New lines of insurance, new 
variants of old lines, spring up every year, 
wither, struggle along on small profits, or 
give fruit thirty fold and sixty fold and 
are generally adopted. Just at present you 
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may insure against accident, disease, bad 
debts, or loss of profits. You may insure 
your income in case anything should clog 
its source. If you are a physician you may 
insure against damages by suits for mal- 
practice: if a pharmacist, against damages 
by suits for mistakes in prescriptions; if an 
inventor, against usurpation of your patent 
rights; if an employer, against loss by the 
dishonesty of employees, or by the suits 
of employees injured in doing your work. 
If you are forehanded, however, you will 
already have taken out collective accident 
insurance for your employees and there will 
be no suits. If you own teams, you may 
insure against damages by the suits of the 
pedestrians they run down; if you own 
buildings, against damages by the suits of 
persons hurt on your premises. You may 
insure against loss by the explosion of your 
boilers, the disruption of your fly wheels, 
the falling of your elevators, and against 
damages by suits brought for deaths or 
injuries in such accidents. You may in- 
sure against floods, tornadoes, lightning 
and hail, against burglary, theft, embezzle- 
ment and highway robbery. You may in- 
sure your ships and their cargoes, your 
plumbing, your plate glass, your leasehold, 
your bank account, your automobile, your 
diamonds. The three thousand and thirty- 
two carat diamond found in the Premier mine 
near Pretoria in January carries insurance 
for two hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
In certain States, women may now obtain 
cumulative birth insurance, the latest anti- 
dote for race suicide. 

This list is far from complete, but 
fairly representative. However, if you 
happen to need any kind of insurance 
not on sale in this country, you can 
always board a Cunarder and get it at 
Lloyd’s. 

Most of the casualty lines have their 
own points of interest. Profit insurance 
insures things for any number of times 
their real value. It is a rare exotic, 
needed and carried mainly by a few im- 
porters. Take an importer of toys from 
Germany and Switzerland. Half the year’s 
business in toys is done in Christmas week. 
The retailer takes in his new stock about 
December 1. The importer must have 
his samples of the year’s novelties in 
February or March. He takes them 
about the country, booking orders from 
jobbers and retailers and forwarding these 
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orders to Germany. It takesa good deal 
of time to make them up, and the toys 
have scarce reached the retailer when the 
rush begins. 

Now suppose the importer is caught ina 
hotel fire or a railroad smash and loses his 
five hundred dollar or one thousand dollar 
line of samples. Before he can book further 
orders he must get a new line of samples, 
which will not arrive for six weeks; orders 
booked from them would be made up too 
late for December delivery; his whole year’s 
trade is ruined and his twenty thousand 
dollars of profits gone. 

The same man is seldom caught twice in 
this fix. The second time he has taken 
out twenty thousand dollars profit insurance 
on his five hundred dollar line of samples. 


PLATE GLASS AS A RISK 


Plate glass insurance has been notori- 
ously, and to some extent is still, the 
favorite haunt of the rate-scalper. Its 
data are imperfect and there is room for 
difference of opinion about the proper size 
of premiums. There is a classic plate-glass 
story about a staid old company which 
carried a certain risk at what it considered 
a safe premium of two hundred dollars. 
A young competitor offered a premium of 
one hundred dollars and stole the busi- 
ness. The old company, certain that it 
would be underbid, cut the one hundred 
dollars to fifty dollars. The competitor 
took the risk at forty-five dollars, and 
wrote a letter to a leading insurance jour- 
nal to tell how depraved the staid old 
company really was. The staid old com- 
pany thereupon came out with its own side 
of the story, like Kipling’s Old Man of 
the Mountains, ‘‘ explaining the manifesta- 
tion in the most beautiful language and 
soaking up all the credit of it for itself.’’ 
The unprejudiced layman may take either 
side of the controversy. 

One plate-glass underwriter is satisfied 
that it doesn’t pay to advertise. He in- 
sured for four hundred dollars a plate- 
glass window owned by a firm of Kansas 
tailors. To advertise a line of five-dollar 
trousers the tailors draped eight pieces of 
cloth in the window and pinned a crisp, 
new five-dollar bill to each. During the 
night a thief smashed the four hundred- 
dollar window and removed the crisp, 
new bills. The tailors were so sulky 
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over the loss of their forty dollars that 
they did not sympathize with the un- 
derwriter, and chose to be offended 
when he read them a lecture on their 
methods of advertising. 


MAKING A CERTAINTY OF CHANCE 


Although accident insurance is so famil- 
iar as to be commonplace, it is really the 
most audacious of the casualty lines. It 
makes an exact science of the very fortress 
of chance; it reduces to certainty the one 
thing by definition wholly uncertain. One 
of its oddest discoveries is that a man’s 
liability to accident varies inversely as his 
intelligence. The wise man keeps a whole 
skin in practice as well as theory. As in 
‘<sub-standard ’’ life insurance, therefore, 
premiums in accident insurance vary with 
a man’s mode of life. An educated brain 
worker, merchant or professional man pays 
four dollars and twenty cents per one thou- 
sand dollars on a certain policy. He leads 
a sedentary life, values his health and 
keeps out of fights. A factory superin- 
tendent, exposed to machinery, pays five 
dollars on the same policy; a policeman, 
exposed to physical violence, ten dollars; 
a laborer, fifteen dollars. An exception to 
prove the rule is the highly trained chem- 
ist who handles explosives. Accident in- 
surance costs him eight times what it costs 
the laborer. Acrobats cannot get accident 
insurance in this country at any price, and 
very little, at a very big price, in Eng- 
land. 

Not that railroad wrecks are scarce, but 
that being run down or slipping on ice are 
so painfully common. As a matter of fact, 
a railroad brakeman is a very bad accident 
risk. The underwriters reckon twenty 
thousand deaths and one hundred and 
fifty thousand injuries annually in railroad 
and industrial accidents. The railroads 
take credit for nearly half the injuries and 
a fair proportion of the deaths. Germany 
kills one in seven hundred and fifty of its 
railroad employees annually. Austria- 
Hungary one in one thousand, Great 
Britain still fewer. We kill one in three 
hundred. 

In most companies, women cannot get 
accident insurance. Underwriters don’t 
want them because, in the first place, they 
are too fragile and easily injured, and 
in the second, because they are too 
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apt to be flustered in emergencies and 
expose themselves to unnecessary injury. 


STRANGE FREAKS OF CHANCE 


Accident has not yet been so well 
trained by the insurance companies that it 
will not sometimes turn and rend them. 
Within the memory of living underwriters 
there was a varnish maker in Chicago who 
was strong for insurance. He carried fire 
insurance, he carried collective accident 
insurance on his workmen, he likewise 


_trained his workmen in a fire-dril] with 


patent extinguishers strapped to their 
backs. He succeeded in avoiding fire, the 
extinguishers lay idle, and their chemicals 
began to decompose. Finally, during one 
of the drills, an extinguisher exploded. 
The bottom blew out, the extinguisher 
flew up. So did the workman to whom it 
was strap He was blown through a 
window, fell fifty feet to the ground and 
was killed, and the accident underwriter 
paid the bills. 

On the other hand, the same under- 
writer issued collective accident insurance 
for the employees of a construction com- 
pany which was erecting a big athletic club 
in one part of New York and a sixteen- 
story office building in another. Astride 
the ridge-pole of the peaked roof of the 
athleticclub, some one hundred and twenty 
feet above the ground, a workman sat lay- 
ing the last row of tiles. He slipped, slid 
down the roof, and shot out over the eaves, 
taking the exact direction of a chute con- 
nected with each floor of the building, 
down which the carpenters threw their 
refuse. He landed on a pile of chips and 
sawdust ten feet high, bounced two or 
three times, shook himself, and went back 
to work. 

In the erection of the office building, a 
pulley had been hung from the roof-girders. 
A workman was ordered to send down a 
barrel of lime from the seventh floor. It 
weighed twice what he did, but he 
was rusty on the law of gravitation. He 
tied the barrel to one end of the paley- 
rope, took hold of the other, and swung 
the barrel off, meaning to lower it hand 
over hand. Down goes the barrel like a 
bullet, and up goes the workman, hanging 
to the rope. When he reaches the four- 
teenth floor the barrel strikes the ground 
with a crash, knocks out its bottom and 
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most of the lime. The rest, which is 
caked and sticks in the barrel, weighs a 
pound or two less than the workman. Up 
goes the barrel and down comes the work- 
man, as lightly as you please. 

This story is strong enough to stand on 
its own legs. I will not vouch for its 
accuracy. 

There is a casualty company which 
issues both accident insurance and physi- 
cians’ liability insurance, which is insur- 
ance against damages by suits for malprac- 
tice. Some day that company is going to 
get the two lines tangled and trip over its 
own ankles, thus: A careless surgeon, cut- 
ting a felon on my finger, gives me blood- 
poisoning and has to amputate my arm. 
That’s an accident. I carry accident in- 
surance with the company in question, 
which I collect. I also bring suit for mal- 
practice. The company, being out the 
amount of my insurance, likewise brings 
suit for malpractice. Then it appears that 
the surgeon carries liability insurance with 
the company. The company must defend 
both suits, besides bringing one, and if I 
win mine, has to go into its pocket for me 
on the liability as well as on the accident 
count. 

The company figures that it has about 
one chance in six million of being con- 
fronted with this climax and refuses to worry 
over it. 


GAMBLING ON YOUR HEALTH 


Health insurance, which is now a mere 
pendant to accident insurance, should, in 
the natural order of things, eclipse it be- 
fore very long. Probably not two million 
Americans a year meet with accidents 
severe enough to draw insurance on, while 
the figures of the underwriters indicate 
that over a quarter of our whole population 
is seriously ill for a week or more every 
year. Health insurance provides a weekly 
allowance in case of illness, payable for six 
months. A moderate estimate of the 
weekly cost of illness, at home or in a 
hospital, such as this: 


Physician, $20 Physician, $20 
Medicines, 1o Medicines, 10 
Nurse, 25 Hospitalroom, 30 


Nurse’s board, 7 


Total $62 $60 


added to loss of income, if the patient is a 
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wage-earner, suggests the size of the field 
open to this newcomer among casualty lines. 


IS OPEN-AIR LIFE HEALTHY? 


Health insurance, in its eight years of 
existence, has shown a dogged determina- 
tion to give the lie to the ‘‘ out-of-doors ”’ 
theory. The health risk, according to its 
underwriters, varies with the accident risk. 
The man who leads an active, open-air 
life suffers more from illness than the man 
who stays quietly at home and takes care 
of himself. The fireman is as bad a health 
risk as he is an accident risk. The farm- 
er, an excellent life risk, is a poor health 
risk. In the winter he loafs, in the summer 
he overworks, in the fall he breaks down 
and the insurance company sends its check. 

Boiler, fly-wheel and elevator insurance 
are a group apart. Their stock in trade is 
prevention, in ounce packages, and they 
have comparatively little demand for the 
cure, in pound sizes, in which other lines 
deal. Companies which write them keep 
a force of experts making the rounds of 
their clients and anticipating possible dis- 
asters. This expert inspection represents 
two-thirds of the premiums, and draws 
three-fourths of the policy-holders. 

Underwriters of these lines make it a 
point to insure only risks they know noth- 
ing about. If they inspected every risk 
before writing a policy, any number of 
firms would become prospective policy- 
holders, obtain free expert inspection, and 
decide not to insure. So the underwriters 
issue policies with five-day cancellation 
rights, rush an inspector to examine the 
risk, and if it is unsafe, cancel it. The 
inspectors can dictate what changes they 
think necessary, and often invent devices 
to fit particular circumstances. 

Boiler explosions are the most whimsical 
of disasters. You never can tell what they 
will do. Their palmy days passed with 
the old-fashioned western river steamboat, 
which was a choice assortment of*match- 
wood, machinery, passengers and freight 
clustered about a couple of large, self- 
willed boilers. When the boilers exploded, 
the fragments of the steamboat were 
picked out of four counties. But the recent 
explosion in the Grover shoe factory in 
Brockton, Mass., which accounted for fifty 
lives in fifteen minutes, is a fair example of 
what a boiler can do when it wants to. 
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In Norfolk, Louisiana, in September, 
1902, the little tin boiler of a peanut 
roaster exploded, killed one man outright 
and fatally injured two others. At Don- 
aldson, in the same State, a few years be- 
fore, a boiler as big as the other was small 
exploded while a negro stoker was standing 
on top of it. The boiler flew one way and 
the negro another. He sailed over a 
house thirty-five feet high and fifty wide, 
and landed on his feet on the roof of 
another house, ten feet lower. When the 
appraiser came down to fix the damages, 
he asked the negro how long he was in the 
air. 

‘c Doan’ know edzackly, suh,’’ said the 
negro. ‘‘Ah didn’t think to look at mah 
watch.”’ 


DON’T MONKEY WITH THE FLY-WHEEL 


Only one company issues fly-wheel in- 
surance, because only one man can write 
it. He is monarch of all his inspectors 
survey; his right there is none to dispute. 
Two years ago he was a professor in a small 
engineering college, with some theories and 
figures of his own about fly-wheels. His 
success is largely due to his own formula, 
for fly-wheel insurance is almost pure math- 
ematics. When a wheel is revolved at a 
high enough speed, the centrifugal force 
exceeds the centripetal and the wheel flies 
apart. Solid cast-iron explodes when the 
speed at the rim is, roughly, three miles a 
minute. A thick rim explodes just as 
easily as a thin one of the same material. 
Wood explodes at a greater speed, jointed 
iron at a less. 

The underwriter allows a rim speed of a 
mile a minute, one-third the explosion 
rate, as a safe limit for solid iron wheels. 
This permits a two-foot pulley-wheel six- 
teen revolutions a second, while it keeps 
a sixteen-foot fly-wheel down to two. A 
jointed wheel is allowed still less. The 
underwriter has only to name the number 
of revolutions he authorizes, and to pro- 
portion his premium to the size of the 
wheel. As the larger the wheel, of course, 
the more destructive its explosion. 

No sane engineer ever speeds his engine 
to the explosion point. Its load is sud- 
denly reduced—a belt slips—the governor 
becomes clogged and fails to work—the 
engine ‘‘races,’’ and in a moment a hun- 
dred chunks of cast-iron, weighing from a 
pound to a ton and moving at three miles 
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a minute, bombard everything within 
range. Sometimes, when an engine is 
stopped suddenly by a blocked piston or 
similar accident, the rim of the fly-wheel 
whirls itself off the spokes and starts across 
the engine-room intact. This always means 
very particular trouble. The great iron 
hoop writhes and twists, dodges bulky ob- 
jects with apparent intent, shears off what- 
ever comes in its path, wood, iron or flesh, 
as cleanly as if cut with a knife. Only a 
brick wall will stop it. Men who have 
been caught in an engine-room with one 
of these runaway rims declare that it pur- 
sued them with malice aforethought. 


HONESTY AS A GAMBLE 


The largest group of casualty lines, and 
the most unsatisfactory, is that which in- 
sures against dishonesty and crime. There 
are almost as many varieties of such insur- 
ance as there are ways of getting other 
people’s money, pocket-picking and swin- 
dling alone excepted, and all varieties are 
distinguished alike by their high moral 
hazard and the impossibility of getting 
even tolerably complete data in regard to 
them. Nothing is so generally or so suc- 
cessfully hushed up as dishonesty. Even 
the nations will not admit their own 
corruption. ‘Tourist floater’’ policies, 
issued by American companies against loss 
of property during travel, require a two 
per cent. premium in this country, but a 
five per cent. premium in Europe. Dis- 
honesty is so much more prevalent on the 
other side! But an English company, in 
putting a new ‘‘all-risk . jewelry ’’ policy 
for tourists on the market, offers it at two 
and a half per cent. in Europe; in Amer- 
ica, not for sale at any price. Know too 
much about the American crook, thank you! 

The great unanswered question in this 
group of insurance lines is that of the 
prospective policy-holder. ‘*Why do I 
have to pay more for burglar insurance on 
my house than for fire insurance?’ Fire 
insurance on a modern fireproof dwelling 
costs six to ten cents per one hundred dol- 
lars. Burglar insurance on the same house 
costs fifty cents to one dollar and twenty-five 
cents. Evenon the best-protected bank safe, 
burglar insurance is probably never less 
than twelve cents per one hundred dollars. 

The difference certainly does not go into 
the pockets of the companies. Though 
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burglar insurance dates from the South 
Sea Bubble, only five American and two 
- English companies are writing it now, with 
profits so uncertain and unsatisfactory that 
several of them held a conference last win- 
ter to agree on stricter policies and higher 
premiums. Nor are running expenses 
greater in burglar than in life insurance. 
The companies keep detectives and make 
annual contracts with the Pinkertons, 
which save money in the long run. 

The greater moral hazard of burglar in- 
surance is responsible in some degree for 
its higher premiums. Each policy-holder 
has to pay for the pretended or exaggerated 
losses of others. But this is not enough 
to account for premiums ten times the 
size of fire premiums! The only conclu- 
sion left is that burglary premiums are 
higher because burglaries are more fre- 
quent than fires and burglary losses greater 
than fire losses. 


BURGLARY A GREATER DANGER THAN FIRE 


The estimate of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters placed the national losses 
by fire in 1904 as two hundred and fifty 
million dollars. Official figures show that 
in 1901 New York City had eight thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty-four fires 
which caused a loss of nine million eight 
hundred and sixteen thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-five dollars. That indi- 
cates, if our conclusion is correct, an 
annual loss to the country of over a quarter 
of a billion dollars, actually stolen out of 
houses and places of deposit; ten thousand 
burglaries a year in New York alone and 
ten millions lost by them. 

The hopeless lack of data on burglary 
makes it impossible to verify this startling 
deduction. No figures are available on 
either the actual number of burglaries com- 
mitted or the average loss by burglary. In 
the absence of figures, however, it may be 
worth while to see whether the best esti- 
mates obtainable bear out the conclusion 
indicated by the experience of burglary in- 
surance companies, 

The director of burglar insurance for a 
large casualty company, regarded by his 
competitors as the final authority on bur- 
glary insurance, estimates that on an average 
an arrest is made in only one out of every 
twenty burglaries. He estimates the 
average loss by a single burglary as ap- 
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proaching five hundred dollars, and adds, 
as do the other burglary underwriters, that 
the amount of stolen property recovered is 
practically negligible. When a burglar 
succeeds in getting anything, he usually 
takes all he can find; he seldom gets away 
with less than fifty dollars and may clean up 
fifteen thousand dollars without being con- 
sidered out of the ordinary by the insur- 
ance companies. And one fifteen thousand 
dollar haul compensates on a five hundred 
dollar average, for thirty fifty dollar hauls. 

In New York, in 1901, the latest year for 
which complete figures are available at this 
writing, the police reported one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-four arrests for 
burglary. According to our estimate there 
were then some thirty-five thousand two 
hundred and eighty burglaries—over four 
times as many as there were fires—with a 
total loss, at, say, an average of four hun- 
dred and fifty.dollars each, of fifteen mil- 
lion eight hundred and seventy-six thou- 
sand dollars,—over sixty per cent. more 
than the total loss by fire. This more than 
bears out the original deduction. 

If the ratio of loss by burglary to loss by 
fire in New York holds good throughout 
the country, the nation’s loss by burglary 
in 1904 was something like four hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Figure it another way. Government 
statistics for all cities of thirty thousand in- 
habitants and over indicate an average loss 
of nine hundred and forty-six dollars by 
single fires. On a basis of this average, 
the fire loss of two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars in 1904 should mean two hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand two hundred 
and seventy fires. In New York, as we 
figured, burglaries were 4.2 times as com- 
mon as fires. At that rate there were 
one million one hundred and nine thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-four burgla- 
ries in the country last year, with a total 
loss, at four hundred and fifty dollars each, 
of four hundred and ninety-nine million 
four hundred and seventy thousand three 
hundred dollars—half a billion of dollars! 

These are estimates for burglary alone. 
The annual loss by embezzlement averages 
about ten millions. Grand larceny, judg- 
ing from the number of arrests in New 
York, is more than twice and petty larceny 
nearly four times as frequent as burglary. 
Mix in these items and guess what we lose 
annually by this kind of crime! 
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“Z paid my fool tax years ago.” 


COMMON BUSINESS HONESTY 


By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


WITH DRAWINGS BY F. R. 


ASPAR DANE put down 
the newspaper he had been 
reading. He was a man 
of sixty, big, massive and 
powerfully built, with a 
s strong, shrewd, healthy 
ies which was smooth-shaven except for 
short, gray side-whiskers; his head was 
bald ‘and rose toa benevolent dome, and 
his blue eyes, in spite of a cynical glint 
which was always in them, were softened 
by the twinkling crow’s feet in the corners, 
He reclined at his ease in his comfortable 
leather chair, unperturbed by the dropping 
of his cigar ashes on his dinner coat. 

He looked at his daughter who sat qui- 
etly on the other side of the fireplace, her 
pretty, fair-haired head bent over her em- 
broidery. Caspar Dane knew that she 
had been waiting all the evening for him 
to speak. 

‘« Helen, it was to Paul Herrick’s father 
I paid my fool tax forty years ago,’’ he said. 
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‘« Your fool tax?” <A flush tinged her 
cheeks and she put down her embroidery 
with trembling hands. 

‘t Yes—what every young man pays for 
his share of worldly wisdom. He was a 
good-looking, sprightly man, with curly, 
black hair and very handsome, dark-red 
cheeks and an attractive smile—Paul Her- 
rick is like that, isn’t he ?’’ 

« Yes,” Helen murmured. 

‘I noticed it especially when he came 
to interview me to-day. His father was a 
crook—kept a bucket-shop, and I was one 
of the young fellows he fleeced. He ended 
as a floater on the street.’’ 

‘« Why do you tell me this ?”’ 

‘c Because of that interview which Paul 
Herrick had with me to-day. He comes 
of bad stock, Helen, and he deals in stocks 
as a business; I don’t know which fact is 
the worse. I’m told that he’s a better 
fellow than his father; I dare say he is, or 
he wouldn’t have got you to care for him, 
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as I understand is the case. Or has he 
misinformed me on that point ?’’ 

Helen came over and pressed her fath- 
er’s hand appealingly. ‘‘ No,’’ she said. 

« He’s a fellow director with me in 
Valdez Mining; he’s been straight enough 
as far as I know,’’ Caspar Dane admitted. 

‘¢ What did you say to Paul?” Helen 
asked timidly. 

«I said that it was a most unwelcome 
surprise and that I would look into the 
matter.’’ 

‘< Not very cordial, were you? What 
do you say to me ?”’ 

« The same.” 

Helen sighed; she was aware of her 
father’s stubborn prejudices and of his 
eccentric and perverse methods of confirm- 
ing them. 

« Helen, my dear,’’—he put his arm 
round her and drew her closer to him,— 
‘s don’t think I’m unsympathetic with you. 
I remember how dear a thing it was 
when I won your mother’s consent—and I 
don’t think I could really be unsympa- 
thetic at such a time. I want you to have 
all the happiness there is in young love— 
and there’s a great deal. But I don’t 
want you to miss all the happiness there is 
in love that’s no longer young—love that 
grows and keeps on growing, even when the 
man and the woman are on the downward 
slope of life. Compared with that, your 
young happiness, my dear, is nothing— 
literally nothing. And I want you to have 
the affection of a man so good that you 
can give him all your life a full, ungrudg- 
ing, always increasing love and loyalty. 
If I find Paul Herrick is such a man, the 
fact that he’s the son of his father won’t 
make any difference to me.’’ 

The girl was touched, but not quite sat- 
isfied. 

‘¢ How will you find out?” she asked. 

‘¢ Something may happen,’’ he answered 
vaguely. 

She was aware that the reply masked 
an eccentric purpose, but she had to be 
content. 


The directors of the Valdez Mining Com- 
pany had been summoned for a special 
meeting in the law office of Mr. John 
Welch. It was generally understood upon 
the ‘‘street’’ that at this meeting the first 
dividend would be declared. The mining 
expert, Caspar Dane, was returning that 
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day from an examination of the property, 
and upon receiving his report, expected to 
be favorable, the board would take action. 
Mr. Edward Shinn, the wealthy stock- 
ing manufacturer, and Mr. Lindsay Tweed, 
the eminent wool merchant, met in the 
elevator on the way up to Welch’s office. 
As they recognized each other they nodded, 
each with a confident and initiated smile. 
‘‘ Going to cut a melon to-day ?’’ inquired 
Tweed, and Shinn answered, ‘‘I guess 
we’ll thump it any way to see if it’s ripe. ” 
Having had each one his joke, they en- 
tered Welch’s office in excellent humor. 
The office boy directed them to one of 
the inner rooms; Welch and Paul Herrick 
were awaiting them. 
«Old man not come yet?” 
Shinn. 
«Hell be here,” Herrick answered. 
« He telephoned me just an hour ago; he 
arrived in town only this morning.’’ 
Welch passed round a box of cigars; 
the four men seated themselves and began 
to smoke. Shinn, stout and short, had 
the appearance of being snugly buttoned 
in from his blunt little boots to his stiff 
little collar. The bland good-nature of his 
mouth, the dull kindness of his eyes— 
oddly at variance with the choleric red of 
his face—intimated his contented indul- 
gence in high living and plain and obvious 
thoughts. With this little gentleman, 
whose clothes were fresh with each season 
and who had the alert and apprehensive 
eye of acollegian for a change in style, 
his friend Tweed contrasted absurdly; for 
Tweed upheld the tradition of the old- 
fashioned, severe man of business; because 
of his shaven upper lip, gray beard, and 
frock coat he was often taken for a parson. 
However, he hitched his chair close to 
Shinn’s and engaged him with an uncleri- 
cal delight in the recital of a smoking-room 
story. As he talked, he gesticulated with 
his long arms and big, ill-proportioned 
hands and worked his cuffs back from his 
bony wrists; he was an uncouth figure, 
but he had a winning smile and a quick, 
intelligent glance. Welch, a dyspeptic 
man of middle age, whose sallow and 
sunken face, with its drooping moustache 
and keen, narrow eyes, seemed competent 
for subtleties of evasion, subterfuge, or 
concealment, sat on the edge of the table. 
Only Herrick was restless; after a little 
while he rose and paced back and forth, 
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with his hands in his pockets and his head 
lowered moodily. He was a slim, wiry, 
dark young man, well dressed even to a 
finical regard for small details; the pearl 
pin ‘in his necktie was inserted at exactly 
the central spot, the corner of his silk 
handkerchief projected just the right dis- 
tance from the pocket of his double- 
breasted coat. That he had force was 
shown by the firmness of chin and mouth; 
that its efficiency might be limited by too 
subtle a sensitiveness was possibly to be 
imagined. Among older men, he seemed, 
with a natural diffidence, not quite at ease 
and anything but aggressive; moreover he 
was just now a little agitated at the thought 
of again seeing Caspar Dane. He had 
been stung by the curtness of Dane’s talk 
with him over the telephone. ‘‘ That you, 
Herrick ?’ Dane had said. ‘* Remember, 
there’s an important Valdez meeting at 
eleven. Be on hand.” He had rung 
off without another word, and it pricked 
through Herrick’s sensitiveness now to find 
that he was the only one of the directors 
who had seemed to Dane in need of a 
special reminder—as if he alone were not 
to be depended on! 

Tweed’s voice, addressing him genially, 
broke in on his meditations. 

‘s And how’s the market to-day, Her- 
rick? Strong, eh,—and maybe we’ll give 
it an extra little fillip. That’s a great busi- 
ness you’re in—with your private signals 
and pass words, and what not. More like 
play than business, I always think. What’s 
your countersign on the floor, Herrick r’ 

“Im afraid I don’t quite understand,’’ 
said the young man. 

‘¢Oh, yes, you do. Why, Vance, my 
broker, was telling me he has private sig- 
nals on the Exchange—two fingers for this 
and three fingers for that—’’ 

The door opened and Caspar Dane eff- 
tered. He took off his hat without a 
smile; a man built on a large scale, with 


` the habit of a genial expansiveness, and a 


face as naturally merry as it was shrewd, 
he had now not a smile of greeting for any- 
one. He shook hands with each of his fel- 
low directors in grave silence, and although 
it was spring out doors and the morning 
sun was shining in at the windows, the 
room seemed smitten with a chill. 

Dane took the chair at the head of the 
long table; Shinn and Tweed sat together 
on his right; Paul Herrick slipped into a 
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chair on his left. Over by the door 
Welch, the lawyer, sat at his roll-top desk, 
which was open, and watched Dane with 
apprehensive eyes. 

‘« Gentlemen, the chair will ask the 
meeting to come to order,’’ Dane said. 
His voice was grave, deliberate and un- 
emotional. <‘‘ The circumstances are such 
that the chair will dispense with the usual 
formalities. You are waiting for my report 
on the Valdez Mine. Gentlemen, there 
zs no Valdez Mine.’’ 

The other four directors looked at him 
in stupefied silence. 

‘< The property that we had thought so 
promising proves now quite valueless. In 
all my mining experience, I have never 
known of a parallel case. We have uncov- 
ered, as you know, a considerable quantity 
of ore; but, gentlemen, that ore which we 
have uncovered is absolutely all there is. 
Instead of striking a vein, we have struck 
what seems to be .merely an isolated 
deposit. The money we have spent on 
development work has been thrown away. 
It would hardly pay us to transport the ore 
we have blocked out to a smelter—so re- 
mote as we are from a railroad. In short, 
our mine is worth literally nothing.’’ 

‘ But, Mr. Dane,” cried Paul Herrick, 
rising and pointing to the chart of the mine 
that hung on the wall, ‘how is it possi- 
ble? Here is the main lode—’’ He 
stepped up to the chart and with his finger 
traced the markings. As he did so, he 
talked rapidly, appealingly, stating what 
they all had believed—what was so at vari- 
ance with Dane’s astounding news. 

Dane rose and stood behind him. 
s Yes,’ he said. ‘‘We thought so. But 
we were mistaken. I can only repeat that 
the case, so far as I know, is without a par- 
allel.’? He went patiently into a technical 
explanation, describing the dwindling and 
failure of the ore. ‘‘The superintend- 
ent’s report,’ he added, ‘‘ covering the 
matter fully, is on the way. We made 
every possible exploration—and the super- 
intendent will give you all the details. I 
hurried home to lay the matter before 
you.” 

‘« But—but you assured us, Dane!” 
cried Shinn with helpless pathos. His 
face had turned a dangerous purple, he 
stretched a gentlemanly, little, white hand 
along the table with entreaty towards 
Dane. 
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«<I assured you,” the chairman an- 
swered. ‘‘ And I am chagrined—like the 
lawyer who loses his case, or the doctor 
who loses his patient. No more than 
other men are mining engineers infallible. ’’ 
<‘Chagrined! Good God!’ exclaimed 
Tweed passionately. Then he stopped, 
the great vein in his forehead was swollen, 
and in his flushed face all the lines of age 
and care seemed to have tightened. He 
bent himself forward, clutching his hands 
together between his knees, thrusting his 
sleeves up from his bony wrists. 
Welch, sitting at his desk, had penciled 
a line on a slip of paper, and now, while 
the others waited in stricken silence, he 
unobtrusively pressed a bell. The door 
opened and the office boy appeared. 
‘Stop?’ cried Dane in his big voice, 
leaping up; the violence of sudden anger 
swept over the gravity of his face. He 
sprang between Welch and the boy. 
<: You are not wanted, boy; that bell was 
a mistake,’’ he said, and the boy, open- 
mouthed and frightened, withdrew. 
Dane looked down at the lawyer. 
‘ The chair rules that no one in this 
room shall hold communication with any 
one outside till after this meeting is ad- 
journed,’’ he stated emphatically. <‘ That 
note in your hand, Mr. Welch, mzg/t be 
an order to sell stock; I should advise you 
to destroy it.’’ 
‘You jump at conclusions,’’ replied the 
lawyer flushing and pocketing the note. 
«I wonder if one so shrewd has not 
already profited by his advance informa- 
tion ?’’ 
_ Dane drew a packet of papers from his 

pocket and tossed it on Welch’s desk. 
‘<T expected that question. You will find 
those are the certificates of my five thou- 
sand shares of Valdez stock.’’ 

«We have no assurance that your 
broker may not call for them to-morrow, ” 
sneered Welch. 

Dane laughed tolerantly. ‘<I will leave 
them with you, my dear sir, for safe keep- 
ing. Come, gentlemen, come; we may 
not trust one another,—but we must make 
up Our minds not to betray one another. 
Let us discuss the situation calmly.”’ 

He returned to his place at the head of 
the table. The two old men, Shinn and 
Tweed, with anxious faces were figuring 
now on the backs of envelopes; across 
from them Paul Herrick sat low in his 
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chair with his arms folded and his eyes 
staring gloomily at the table before him. 

‘‘The thing for us to consider,’’ said 
Dane, ‘‘is what now to do. Is it your 
pleasure, gentlemen, that we should at 
once publish the failure of the mine ?"’ 

Tweed threw up both hands in a gesture 
of despair and imploring dissent. 

‘< And the stock selling to-day at forty- 
five!’’ groaned Shinn. ‘Selling now, at 
this moment, at forty-five!’’ 

Welch sat at his desk fingering Dane’s 
certificates of stock. The flush had left 
his face; of the four men who had heard 
the announcement he seemed to have most 
thoroughly recovered himself. He began 
to speak now, with the persuasive art of 
the lawyer who had won some reputation 
through his cleverness in refining upon the 
truth and investing a specious argument 
with plausibility. 

“We seem, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘to 
be suddenly confronted by a moral issue. 
In such a turn of Fortune as this, the first 
impulse is to blame some one; we can’t 
bear so great a shock without indignation. 
But here, on cooler second thoughts, it 
appears that no one is to blame. We 
must not indulge in recriminations. We 
must charge our misfortune to the limits 
and imperfections of human knowledge, 
and not to the fault of any individual. As 
I say, we seem to be confronted by a 
moral issue, and we must determine where 
our duty lies. Is it our duty to come out 
flat-footed and announce what we have. 
learned? That seems the simplest and 
frankest course. But is it necessarily the 
right and wise course ?”’ 

He paused for answer or suggestion, but 
no one spoke. ‘Tweed sat in an attitude 
of utter dejection, with his head resting 
on his hand, seeming not to hear or notice 
anything. Shinn’s expression was almost 
as listless, and Herrick seemed absorbed 
in his own thoughts. Only Caspar Dane 
sat upright,—massive, alert, and to him 
Welch mainly addressed his appeal. 

‘“ We must consider,” the lawyer said, 
“whether anything is to be gained bya 
proceeding of utter frankness. Will it ad- 
vantage in any way the interests of our 
stockholders? I cannot see that it will,— 
for the moment we make our announce- 
ment, we reduce the value of their 
stock to zero. Will it be treating them 
with unfairness if we—if we hold back the 
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information for some days—during which, 
perhaps, the stock gradually declines ? Not 
at all; rather the reverse, since we shall 
then be giving them an opportunity to 
escape with something less than total loss— 
if they decide to sell. Have we not a duty 
„to ourselves—provided it does not conflict 
with our duty to our stockholders? Are 
we under any obligation to protect the 
general public—at our own expense and 
to our detriment? I should like to hear 
some discussion of these points. I confess 
that to me this moral issue seems some- 
what complicated. It is so easy, in wish- 
ing to do the right thing, to do merely the 
quixotic thing.” 

Tweed turned in his chair and flung out 
both arms on the table. Then interlock- 
ing his fingers and pressing them together 
till the knuckles turned white, he spoke in 
a halting, faltering voice. ‘‘ This—this 
finds me in pretty bad shape. It’s been a 
poor year in my business—and we've been 
running Sehind—nobody knows it—but 
we’ve been running behind for three years. 
And now I thought I saw my chance—and 
I’ve been buying Valdez—and buying it— 
and buying it—sure my profit would carry 
me—make up my loss. I’ve bought it on 
margins—from as low as sixteen—all the 
way up to forty. And next month my 
notes come due—and—and—I’m ruined! 
Not a penny in the world!” 7 

‘s Have we a duty to ourselves—and to 
one another?’’ repeated Welch in a low 
voice. 

«It’s hard luck, old man,” said Shinn, 
laying a hand on Tweed’s arm. “I’m 
not in as bad a box as you, I guess—but 
you'll pull through. If I weather this 
thing myself—maybe I can give you a 
hand. ”’ 

« Thanks,” murmured Tweed. 
‘« Thanks.’ His head sank forward, and 
he recovered himself with an effort. He 
rose slowly to his feet. ‘‘I’ll have to leave 
for a few moments. I’m—I’m sick.’’ 

His face was white, and he started un- 
steadily towards the door. Welch rose in 
front of him. 

‘« Hold on,’’ said Welch. <‘ You’d bet- 
ter go to the window. All you need is a 
breath of air.” 

The old man stopped, met Welch’s eyes, 
and then looked pathetically at Caspar 
Dane, for many years his friend. But Dane 
avoided the appeal, and glancing away, 
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struck a match and relighted his cigar. 

‘ Yes,” said Tweed, bitterly. ‘‘ The 
window will do.” 

He turned and walked round the lower 
end of the table. The window, in a re- 
cess in a distant corner of the room, was 
open; Tweed put his elbows on the sill and 
looked down two stories upon the murmur- 
ing traffic of the street. Behind him in 
the room the discussion was resumed, but 
leaning out, he did not heara word. After 
a moment he raised his eyes and saw a man 
standing in the window directly opposite 
and nodding to him familiarly. Tweed 
stared, and then cunning and wild hope 
together rushed into his eyes. Cautiously 
he raised the middle and index fingers oi 
his right hand and held them up for the 
man opposite to see. The man looked 
puzzled, and with his left hand Tweed 
pointed to himself. Then the man, with 
an excited expression, flung out both arms 
comprehensively. Tweed still held up two 
fingers of his right hand and with his left 
pointed to himself. . 

Meanwhile, Welch, sitting at his desk, 
was submitting points for consideration. 

‘ There’s one thing,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
directors are the ones that have done the 
work in this concern. We’ve worked faith- 
fully, we’ve tried to get the best results for 
our stockholders, We are in a position to 
save something from the wreck; don’t our 
efforts entitle us to the privilege? If we 
go down with the rest, it won’t be doing 
them any good.’’ 

“What would you propose doing? ’’ 
asked Shinn. 

‘« Well, that’s something to talk about. 
but my idea would be this. In the first 
place, for us five directors—’’ 

He paused, for Tweed had turned and 
was coming back from the window. 

‘< Feeling better, old man?’’ Shinn asked, 
sympathetically. 

‘: Yes—yes, a good bit better; I was a 
little faint for the moment, but the whiff 
of air was all I wanted.” Tweed spoke 
with a nervousness and a half repressed 
excitement which showed he was at least 
no longer in danger of collapse. His eyes 
roved from one to another of his associates 
with an odd sharpness. ‘‘ I'm still a little 
shaky; you haven’t any whiskey here, have 
you, Welch 2”? 

« No, but I’ll call the boy and send for 
some,’’ Welch answered. 
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«< No, no—don’t bother; I’d rather you 
wouldn’t.’’ Tweed seemed, by contrast 
with his former mood of abject depression, 
flighty and agitated. ‘‘It’s all right, I— 
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and then buying some of it back, so as to 
keep up the price—but always selling more 
than we buy. Divide the proceeds pro 


I’ ve pulled myself together, I think.’’ 

<< I canget some whiskey as well as not, ” 
said Welch, as politely solicitous now as 
he had before been callous. 

« No, I’d rather not, thank you. Did 
I miss anything while I was at the window? 
Have you thought of anything to do?’”’ 

«<c Welch seems to have an idea,” said 
Shinn reluctantly. ‘‘ His point is that 
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rata—that is, on each sale, give each man 
a share corresponding to his share in the 
pool.’’ 

The proposal was received in silence. 
Dane smoked on imperturbably. Paul 
Herrick, who before this had been en- 
gaged in figuring on a bit of paper, bent 
over the table with frowning brows and 
idly traced geometric designs on the sur 
face. Shinn put down his cigar, an 
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“To be exposed as a swindler and a hypocrite.” 


there’s no particular good to be done by 
announcing the facts right off. I guess 
there’s something to be said for that view 
too. ” 

‘¢ Exactly,’’ cried Tweed, with a heed- 
less eagerness to assent. ‘‘No. No good 
at all.’? 

‘¢Mr. Welch,’’ said Caspar Dane, re- 
suming control of the meeting, ‘‘ was 
about to lay a plan before us for considera- 
tion.’’ 

« My idea,’’ said Welch, ‘‘ would be 
simply this—for us five directors to pool 
our stock. Then sell it off gradually, now 


thrusting his hands into his pockets and 
leaning back, contemplated soberly his own 
round person. ‘Tweed fidgeted about in 
his chair, clasping and unclasping his 
hands, and Caspar Dane looked impas- 
sively from one to another of the men. 

‘¢ Tt seems,’’ he said at last, ‘‘that Mr. 
Welch’s proposal requires some discus- 
sion, gentlemen. I should myself like to 
put a question. I am not very well versed 
in dealings in the stock market. Does the 
scheme that Mr. Welch has outlined seem 
to Mr. Herrick practicable ?”’ 

Herrick continued toe draw diagrams 
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without looking up. ‘‘ Perfectly,’’ he said. 

From Caspar Dane’s question, which 
seemed to show a not inhospitable attitude 
of mind, Shinn took courage. He sat up 
and sat forward on the edge of his chair, 
with his hands resting on his knees. 

‘I think,” he said, ‘‘I can safely say I 
have a reputation for honorable dealing; I 
know I’ve always tried to deserve such 
a reputation. Certainly if the plan 
proposed by Mr. Welch involved injury 
to our stockholders or could be con- 
sidered a betrayal of their interests, I 
shouldn’t countenance it for a moment. 
But as it is—I confess I don’t see why we 
are under any obligation to sustain a com- 
plete and, as Mr. Welch has shown us, 
avoidable loss. Mr. Welch seems to be 
quite right in saying that we are in no way 
bound to protect the interests of the public. 
The speculative public is capable of look- 
ing after its own interests—and of course 
in nine cases out of ten when it speculates 
in mining stocks it really expects to lose.’’ 

Herrick, scrawling with his pencil, threw 
out a trivial jest. ‘‘It would be almost 
immoral to disappoint it.’’ 

«I am not speaking frivolously,’’ said 
Shinn, with some severity. ‘‘ I was never 
more in earnest in my life. The specula- 
tive public is perfectly able to take care of 
itself. Who are the speculative public ?— 
gamblers and stockbrokers—and if alesson 
is occasionally administered to them, it is 
no doubt deserved. I speak as a conser- 
vative business man. We have duties to 
our stockholders; failing that, we have 
duties to our wives and children—and to 
our friends. Is there anyone here who 
would see our good friend Tweed brought 
to humiliation and ruin, all because of 
some abstract theory of duty to the specu- 
lative public ? ” 

He rose and placed his hand loyally on 
Tweed’s shoulder. Tweed shrank un- 
comfortably under the touch, and crouch- 
ing lower wrung his great hands together 
between his legs. 

« Oh, don’t mind about me,’’ he said 
in feeble protest. <‘ Don’t consider me.” 

‘ But we do consider you, old man,’’ 
broke in Welch heartily. ‘‘ And we con- 
sider ourselves too. I had the same idea 
as you about Valdez,—and what money I 
have saved up I’ve put into it—and now 
to be wiped out—with a family to support 
—well, it will restrict me a good deal. 
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And I say, in a case like that, damn the 
speculative public; a man’s duty is to his 
own.” 

- Suppose the facts leak out before the 
stock can be unloaded ?’’ said Dane. 

‘< That is a risk we must take. I don’t 
think there is much danger. The mine 
itself is too remote. There are brokers 
we may depend on. We can sell through 
half a dozen and buy in through Herrick, 
and people will think the insiders are buy- 
ing; if we work it skilfully we can hold up 
the price. But we must be cautious. We 
must not drop a hint to any one.’’ 

Tweed, whose face had been showing 
symptoms of returning distress, put a 
trembling hand up to his collar to loosen 
it. Then he took out his handkerchief 
and wiped his forehead. When he spoke 
it was with an anxiety which left him short 
of breath. 

sc I —I suppose the idea is for each one 
to turn in his stock certificates, indorsed, 
and also his margin accounts ?”’ 

«That would be my suggestion,’’ an- 
swered Welch. ‘‘And then have every- 
body fare pro rata. ” 

s‘: Yes,’ said Tweed, and he again bent 
over, clasping and unclasping his hands. 

Paul Herrick turned towards the chair- 
man. 

« Mr. Dane,’’ he said abruptly, ‘ I am 
sure we should like to know what you 
think about this scheme.’’ 

« As I understand it,’? Dane answered 
tossing his cigar into the fireplace, ‘< the 
duty of the chair is not to take part in dis- 
cussion, but to keep it from wandering. 
After discussion has exhausted itself, if the 
chair has anything to add, that is his priv- 
ilege. We have not heard your views on 
this matter, Mr. Herrick.’’ 

The young man rose and stood deferen- 
tially, with his hands clasped behind his 
back; there was something boyish and ap- 
pealing in the attitude of the slim figure; 
the hesitation with which he began to 
speak was appealing also. 

«It seems to me,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
we’re facing a big temptation. I’m sorry 
for everybody in this room—lI’ m especially 
sorry for Mr. Tweed, because he seems to 
be the hardest hit; I’m sorry for myself, 
because I’ve been speculating in the stock 
more than I like to say, and if it’s worth- 
less I'll probably have to make an assign- 
ment. But it doesn’t make any difference 
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how sorry we feel for ourselves or for one 
another, we all of us know what’s right. 
And we can talk all we please about our hav- 
ing duties to ourselves and our families and 
none to the speculative public, but we 
can’t deceive ourselves in the least. 
What we’ve been contemplating in this 
room the last half hour is conspiracy and 
fraud.’’ 

The ugly words rang out with sharp dis- 
tinctness; both Shinn and Welch started 
in their seats. Herrick, flushed, with his 
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medicine. Maybe Ill be able to pull 
through; anyway, after the first shock it 
don’t seem so bad. Let’s not do anything 
that may be a reproach to us.”’ 

Welch gave a short, hard laugh. 

‘At least, Mr. Tweed,” he said, ‘if 
you have conscientious scruples which pre- 
vent you from protecting yourself from 
loss, I hope you will let your friends fol- 
low the dictates of their own consciences, 
should these differ from yours.’’ 

‘*You mean—?’’ Tweed said. 
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She was so happy that she never guessed how awkward the meeting was for both. 


eyes shining in bright defiance, sat down. 
Caspar Dane raised his hand and stroked 
his upper lip thoughtfully. 

Then Tweed rose. His face had un- 
dergone another change; the distress that 
had been so acute and apparent a few 
moments before had given place to a trem- 
ulous, shining eagerness. 

‘“ I—I believe Mr. Herrick is right,” 
he said earnestly. ‘‘ I know—I know you 
proposed this scheme as much as anything 
to help me—and I’m mighty grateful to 
you for it; it was a friendly thing. But it 
was wrong; I can see that now—and I 
guess the best thing after all is to take our 


_ «*Exactly,’’ replied Welch. ‘‘ Silence. 
Just that. ” 

‘ Yes.” Tweed hesitated only a moment. 
« Yes, I would surely promise that.’’ 

‘¢Then,’’ said Herrick, sitting forward 
and folding his arms upon the table, ‘‘it is 
more than I will do. The moment this 
meeting adjourns I shall make known 
the facts about the Valdez Mine—on the 
Exchange, in the street. Every newspa- 
per shall have them, and I will do every- 
thing in my power to prevent this fraud. ” 

Welch started from his seat, exclaiming: 
« You will—’’ But Dane rose also, rap- 
ping loudly on the table. 
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‘¢Gentlemen,’’ said Dane in a quiet 
voice, ‘‘ I fear I have been wasting your 
valuable time. Itrust you will forgive my 
little jest. The Valdez Mine is all right, 
and I am prepared to recommend a divi- 
dend payment.”’ 

‘¢What!’’ cried Welch, and then he 
dropped back in his chair, muttering: 
« Thank God!” 

Shinn and Herrick gazed at Dane ina 
stunned silence; Tweed, his face livid and 
contorted, his eyes wild with an unbe- 
lieving fright, rose tremblingly and, in a 
low, shaking voice, said: ‘‘ Is it true ?’’ 

‘ The mine is perfectly good and pros- 
perous,” Dane answered. 

Then Tweed flung both arms above his 
head and wide from his shoulders and 
cried: ‘“‘ I’m sold out! I’m sold out! Get 
me Vance—quick, for God’s sake, quick!’ 
He stumbled round the end of the table, 
his foot caught the leg of a chair and upset 
it with a crash; he shook off Welch’s in- 
tercepting arm, and opening the door cried 
out: ‘*Call up Vance and Company— 
quick! quick!’ Then he closed the door, 
hung over Welch’s desk and, gripping the 
standard of the desk telephone, turned 
again towards Dane. ‘‘ If I had a revolver, 
Caspar Dane,’’ he said, ‘‘I would shoot 
you for a hound.’’ 

s But, old man,’’ said Shinn cajolingly, 
‘¢you’re not sold out, you know; how 
could you be?’ 

«c At the window,” Tweed answered in 
a breathless, quivering voice, ‘‘I saw 
Vance, my broker. I suppose he knew of 
this meeting, and was looking across. I 
gave him his signal—to sell. ” 

The telephone bell rang and Tweed 
caught up the instrument. 

‘« This you, Vance? This is Tweed. 
Did you sell Valdez ?—What, all of it ?— 
What price ?—Down as low as what ?— 
Forty-five to fifteen!” 

He thrust the receiver roughly back into 
place, cutting off the connection. 

‘ Fifteen!’ he cried. ‘Fifteen! Less 
than I paid—and I counted on it to pull 
me through ”’ 

He went tottering to the table, and 
sinking into a chair, laid his face upon his 
outstretched arms. 

« Wel,” said Welch, ‘fifteen is better 
than nothing. And you thought you had 
nothing a little while ago. That was a 
pretty foxy scheme you tried to play on us 
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—and that was why you wouldn’t come 
into the pool—’’ 

-« Hold on, Welch!’’ Dane cried 
sternly. ‘<I might have let you send your 
message from this room.’’ 

Welch turned on him furiously. ‘< And 
by what right,’’ he demanded, ‘‘do you 
come here to lie to us and tempt us and 
sit in judgment? ’’ 

« Yes!’ cried Shinn, stepping up beside 
the lawyer and confronting Dane. ‘‘ How 
dare you trifle with us? You lied—you 
lied—you will be held to account. Decent 
men will not speak to you.’’ 

He stopped, quivering with passion, 
speechless for want of breath; his chest 
heaved, his face was red and swollen, his 
eyes flashed. Dane looked at him sadly, 
disregarding the lawyer. 

«I can’t say anything,’’ Dane admitted. 
‘ I want to do what I can.” 

He turned suddenly and sat down at 
Welch’s desk. And while he was sitting 
there, Shinn stood over him, pouring out 
the tirade that had momentarily been 
choked. 

«c You dared—to play with us—to mock 
us—and torture us—for your sport! We'd 
done nothing to you—nothing—we were 
your friends. By God, Caspar Dane, 
you’re a disgrace to humanity! ’’ 

Dane, who had indorsed three of the 
five certificates that he had handed to the 
lawyer for safe keeping, sat silent under 
this scourging. Now he rose, with the 
papers in his hand, and said quietly to 
Shinn: 

‘‘You’re right to feel that way—from 
what you know; I’ll say nothing. I’m 
through with the game; you gentlemen may 
think of me as you will.” 

He passed in front of Shinn and went up 
to Tweed, who was still sitting at the table 
with his head on his outstretched arms. 

‘« Tweed,” said Dane, touching his 
shoulder. The old man did not look up. 
Across the table, Paul Herrick raised his 
eyes, and Dane saw the contempt and dis- 
trust in his glance. ‘‘ Tweed,’’ said Dane 
again gently, ‘‘you and I have been 
friends a good while. And I want to pay 
for my fun—mighty poor fun I’ve found 
it. I don’t know how much you've lost— 
but here are three certificates for a thou- 
sand shares each—and you’ve got to take 
‘em. In six months Valdez will be worth 
a hundred dollars a share—and if I know 
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anything about mines, our great grandsons 
will be drawing dividends from it as well as 
ourselves. Come, old man; you won’t 
turn me down on this ?’’ 

Then, as Tweed still did not raise his 
head, Dane forced the papers into the 
man’s outstretched hands. 

For a moment Tweed looked up. 
‘ Thank you, Dane,’’ he said; then he 
dropped his head again and wept. The 
others stood silent and wretched. Tweed 
turned with a sudden attempt at brav- 
ery. 
« TIl take it, Dane,’’ he said. ‘‘I can’t 
pretend to be proud—after—after the hu- 
miliation of this hour. I swear to you men 
—maybe you can’t believe it, but I swear 
—that in all my life until now I have never 
once done a dishonest thing—and then in 
an hour,—to be exposed as a swindler and 
a traitor and a hypocrite,—I—I can’t 
afford to be proud. I—I wouldn’t have 
believed it of myself an hour ago.”’ 

Dane, with a sudden inspiration, strode 
vigorously to the head of the table and 
rapped upon it for order. 

‘«Gentlemen,’’ he said, with a faint 
smile and in a voice of authority, ‘‘let us 
take up the business of this meeting. ”’ 


That evening Caspar Dane sat in his 
library, reading in the evening newspaper 
of the singular gyrations performed by 
Valdez mining stock—of its astonishing 
plunge in one hour from forty-five down to 
fifteen, and of its upward shoot, following 
immediately upon the dividend declaration, 
to fifty. The antics which for a brief time 
had thrown the ‘‘ street’? into such con- 
sternation were regarded as inexplicable, — 
the only surmise being that someone, not 
an ‘‘insider,’’ had become scared at the 
last moment and thrown over a huge block 
of stock, regardless of sacrifice. While 
Caspar Dane perused the financial writer’s 
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sapient comments on the demoralizing 
episode, his daughter Helen sat on the 
other side of the lamp. The maid ap- 
peared at the door and announced, ‘‘ Mr. 
Paul Herrick.’’ : 

As Helen rose, her father laid down his 
newspaper and looked up at her; she re- 
sponded with a shy and hopeful glance. 

‘ Helen,’’ he said, holding out his hand, 
‘tell the young man it’s all right. I’m 
sure he’s straight.’’ 

‘‘ Oh, father,’’ she murmured, with her 
arms round his neck and her face against 
his cheek, ‘‘I know he is; I’ve always 
known it. Oh, I’m so glad! And I'll 
bring him right up to you now.’’ 

So serenely happy was she that she never 
guessed how awkward was that meeting for 
both the young man and the old. Paul 
Herrick stood before Dane in the same at- 
titude of deference and with the same 
bright-eyed defiance with which he had 
confronted the older man that morning. 
And Dane read in Paul’s face a proud 
antipathy and distrust. 

Late that evening Helen came into the 
library where her father sat alone and 
thoughtful. He smiled up at her radiant 
face; he gave a sigh of contentment when 
she perched herself on his knee and stroked 
his hand. And looking at his fair-haired 
girl, with the shining eyes and gentle lips 
and the profile so like that of the other 
dear woman, no longer of this world, who 
had seen the truth clearly when he had 
often blundered, Caspar Dane recalled her 
answer,—‘‘ Why, of course, I’ve always 
known.”’ 

‘« Have you been sitting thinking all the 
evening ?’’ asked Helen. ‘‘What have 
you been thinking ? ”’ 

‘¢A funny thing for me,’’ he answered. 
“ I was thinking that with human beings 
it’s better to have faith than to experiment 
for knowledge.’’ 
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By George Edwin Hunt 


WITH A DRAWING BY WILL CRAWFORD 


NNA HIS is the story of Runty 
N As Fats ©) Smithers, as told to me by 
A433 various and sundry citizens 
of Paradise, Arizona:— 
Archibald Anstruther 
ws SY Smithers was born of rich 
and respectable parents, in the city of 
Richmond, Indiana. His education was 
that of the young men of the Middle 
States. He was taught to have faith, re- 
spect his conscience and be honest. He 
knew there were people in the world with 
but little regard for law and order, for he 
had read books and newspapers, but they 
figured as things remote, like Pompeii and 
the fixed stars. His upraising was on 
strictly conventional lines; his scheme of 
existence was bounded by the limited ex- 
perience obtained among a refined and 
intellectual acquaintanceship. A delicate 
constitution compelled him to forego the 
rougher sports of youth, so he devoted his 
time mainly to the pursuit of knowledge 
—book knowledge, which is learning. Of 
world knowledge he was ignorant. A 
slight impediment in his speech, the disad- 
vantage of which he was prone to magnify, 
made him shy in the presence of strangers. 
A well-marked idiosyncrasy in his charac- 
ter was his fear of bodily injury. It was 
more than timidity; it was abject physical 
cowardice. As moral courage and sense 
of duty were among his most prominent 
traits, his utter lack of physical courage 
was accentuated. Developing tubercular 
tendencies during his last year at college, 
this studious, quiet, timid young man was 
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given a letter of credit and much advice by 
his busy father, a chamois skin undervest 
and a cloud-burst of tears by his loving 
mother, and departed for Arizona to seek 
the robust health his physician predicted 
an outdoor life in that latitude would con- 
fer. 

When Archibald Anstruther reached 
Paradise his general appearance must have 
failed, in many respects, to coincide with 
the atmosphere of that hustling community. 
Big Bill Jernigan informed me, frankly but 
confidentially, that ‘‘he certainly looked 
like the devil.” As subsequent question- 
ing developed the fact that Mr. Jernigan 
had not seen His Satanic Majesty as yet, 
I have always assumed his language to 
have been figurative on that occasion. 
From other sources I gathered that Archi- 
bald Anstruther was short and slight, thin 
and pale of face, hollow-chested, and 
with a scholarly stoop to his shoulders. 
The spectacles he wore were rendered 
necessary by extreme nearsightednness. 
Following a custom of the free and unfet- 
tered West, lonesome Linthicum dubbed 
him ‘‘ Runty ” at their first interview, and 
Runty he remained to the end of the story. 

Mr. Smithers neither drank, smoked nor 
gambled. He did not know how to load 
or fire a gun and used a knife only for the 
subdivision of his food. On the few occa- 
sions he was present at altercations between 
two or more gentlemen he had, I was in- 
formed, ‘‘went white and hot-footed for 
cover.” It was perhaps but natural that 
the rough and ready residents of Paradise 


RUNTY SMITHERS 


should hold him, at first, in light esteem. 
He was incongruous—a tenderfoot. He 
did not fit. Physically, and in many ways 
mentally and morally, he was everything 
that they were not. But when Billy Earle’s 
broncho stepped in a hole and broke Billy’s 
leg instead of the broncho’s, Runty 
Smithers spent days and nights caring for 
Billy and loaned him money for his doc- 
tor’s bill, And when Pap Johnson’s ten- 
year-old boy was stricken with diphtheria, 
Runty brought. a bag of clothes to the 
house, drove Pap off to his work, and saved 
the child’s life by careful nursing. These 
and many other evidences of unselfishness, 
generosity and humanity eventually gained 
him not only the good will but the genuine 
respect of his neighbors. Three-Fingered 
Pete expressed the general opinion when he 
said that ‘‘ for a gent as turns pale at the 
sight of a gun, Runty is the whitest cuss 
with the biggest heart I ever seen. ” 

One night Jake Sweeney partook of the 
cup that cheers and also inebriates and did 
what Big Bill Jernigan described to me as 
‘some promiscuous shootin’ with various 
deleterious results,” and Paradise decided 
in solemn conclave a marshal was needed. 
Lonesome Linthicum, straight, lithe, sup- 
ple, gray-eyed and fearless, would have 
been unanimously selected at the time, but- 
that an election was deemed the straight 
and regular method to pursue. On the 
day of the voting some joker conceived it 
would be great fun to cast a baliot for 
Runty Smithers. Being unselfish, he shared 
his jest with a few friends, who followed 
his example and explained the humor of 
the occasion to a few of their friends. And 
when the votes were counted, it was found 
the humorists were inthe majority. Runty 
Smithers was elected marshal of Paradise 
by a vote of eighty-six to seventy-eight. 
Paradise sat up and began to take notice. 

A meeting was hastily called in Three- 
Fingered Pete’s saloon and a resolution 
was Offered providing for a committee of 
three, which committee should call on Mr. 
Smithers, inform him that the whole mat- 
ter was a mistake, direct his attention to 
his manifest unfitness for the position, and 
request his withdrawal. As the question 
of the adoption of the resolution was about 
to be put, Lonesome Linthicum, the de- 
feated candidate, stepped into the room. 

‘ All you gents as favors this here reso- 
lution say aye,’’ said Pete. 
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« Hold on there, Pete,” interrupted 
Lonesome. ‘‘I want to hear these good 


resolutions you are about to adopt. I may 
want to get in on this resoluting business 
myself before it goes too far. Who's sec- 
retary of this congress of humorists ?’’ 

Pete designated Fatty Richards with a 
dignified wave of his hand. Fatty strug- 
gled to his feet and read the resolution. 
Fatty enjoyed reading the resolution, hav- 
ing written it himself. When he finished, 
Lonesome Linthicum placed his hands on 
the front of the bar and leaped to an 
upright position on it. Glancing over his 
audience, he said: 

‘< Boys, I have just come from Runty 
Smithers. He has heard the result of the 
election and has taken the matter seriously. 
He has expressed his deep regret that I 
should have been defeated but is firm in 
the belief that our republican institutions 
are based on the theory that the will of 
the majority must prevail. He is anxious 
to justify your judgment in his choice by 
doing his duty honorably and well. You 
elected Runty marshal of Paradise. The 
election was fair and square. You cannot 
—you shall not—humiliate him by asking 
him to withdraw. Boys, Runty Smithers 
is going to be marshal of Paradise! I say 
it! And, by God, the first man that bats 
an eyelid in contradiction of his authority 
will kill me or I will kill him!’’ 

There was deep silence for a moment 
and then Pap Johnson, big and husky, 
shouldered his way through to the bar, 
backed up in front of Lonesome and ad- 
dressed the crowd. 

« I ain’t never been much on the pow- 
wow business, as you boys know, an’ I 
ain’t goin’ to make no speech now but I 
do want to remark that Lonesome has said 
my say, an’ any man as white as Runty 
Smither’s kin count on me in this here 
emergencee,”’ 

Paradise was used to following Lone- 
some’s leads, and Pap Johnson was not 
without influence. The humor of the 
situation also appealed to many. So, in- 
stead of appointing a committee of three, 
the assemblage went into a committee of 
the whole for the purpose of congratulating 
the newly elected marshal. Tucson Ike 
with his violin and Windy Jenkins with 
his trombone, led the parade to the Para- 
dise Hotel, where Mr. Archibald Anstru- 
ther Smithers received their felicitations 
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~ and made a diffident speech in which he 
thanked them sincerely for the honor they 
had conferred upon him and hoped he 
would receive their cordial co-operation 
and support in the fulfillment of his 
duty. 

« I d-d—did not an-t-t-ticipate this re- 
sult,’’ he continued. ‘‘In fact, if you will 
p-p-permit me, I may say, in short, that 
this result was not an-t-t-ticipated by 
me.’’ 

‘ Sing it, old hoss,’’ suggested Tucson 
Ike. 

« However, I have always believed, in 
short, I have always th-th-thought, you 
know, that every man owed s-s-something, 
was under an obligation, so to speak, to 
accept a p-p-public office that came to 
him unsought and do the b-b-best he 
could, you know, for his fellow citizens.’’ 

Runty assumed office the following 
morning. ‘That night Lonesome Linthi- 
cum got gloriously drunk in the Gilded 
Heart saloon, went to Three Fingered 
Pete’s, kicked over the faro table, pulled 
his guns and was shooting out the lights 
when Marshal Smithers came slowly in the 
front door. His face was drawn and pallid. 
His big black eyes shone with a mixture 
of the physical cowardice and moral cour- 
age that were struggling for supremacy over 
his body. The agony of his soul could 
be seen in every movement. If Lonesome 
saw him no evidence of it appeared, the 
wild whooping and shooting at the lights 
continued. Runty advanced, slowly, re- 
luctantly, toward the crazed man, his body 
impelled forward by the fine moral fiber 
which overcame his intense desire to turn 
and seek safety in hasty flight. He put 
his hand on Lonesome’s shoulder and 
said : 

‘¢ Lonesome, c-c-come with me.” 

Big Bill Jernigan, flat on the floor be- 
hind the bar, groaned aloud. Bily Earle, 
at the window, let out an audible ‘‘ poor 
. little cuss,” and Pap Johnson turned away 
from the door that he might not see it. 
But at the touch of the hand, at the sound 
of the voice, Lonesome turned slowly, 
looked Runty square in the eyes and 
replied : 

‘ Certainly, 
say goes.’’ 

Runty disarmed him and led him to the 
improvised calaboose where he was locked 
up for the night. 


Marshal. Anything you 
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s: You see,” explained Pap Johnson, as 
he related the incident to me, ‘‘ Lone- 
some knowed that infant might git up agin 
something hot purty soon and might either 
flunk or git hurted. He knowed Runty 
would be less scared of him than any man 
in town, for him and Lonesome had been 
good chums from the first. Then agin, 
Lonesome wanted to set a good example to 
the rest of us, sorter show us the law 
must be obeyed. Drunk? Naw! He 
wasn’t drunk! He just done that way to 
kind of educate both Runty and the 
boys.’’ 

After that evening, Lonesome, Pap 
Johnson, Big Bill Jernigan, Billy Earle, 
Windy Jenkins and one or two others, 
conspired together that Marshal Smithers 
might serve his municipality with honor— 
and safety. Paradise was blessed in that 
it had a corps of marshals, instead of one. 
The change in the morale of the town was 
noticeable. Atintervals one of the con- 
spirators would get on a ‘‘stage’’ drunk 
and let Runty lock him up. 

« It didn’t do us no harm,’’ explained 
Windy, ‘‘an’ it sorter gi’e Runty confidence 
in hisself. Lord, we just enjoyed it.’’ 

Whenever one of the untrustworthy 
citizens of Paradise filled up on bad whiskey 
and there was danger of genuine trouble, 
one of the boys would be detailed to keep 
Runty occupied in a remote quarter while 
Lonesome or Big Bill Jernigan quieted the 
obstreperous party. 

The months wore on and Runty re. 
joiced in the thoroughness of his work. 
He walked more erect. He felt he was a 
man among men and almost cultivated a 
bold and fearless aspect. Not that he 
believed his personality was the cause of 
the change in the moral atmosphere of 
Paradise. Not at all. It was the natural 
effect of law. Runty’s respect for the 
law was that of a man of good parentage, 
raised in one of the older parts of the 
country and he never doubted but that 
it was regard for the law, of which he was 
simply the accredited representative, that 
had worked the comparative reform in 
Paradise. He even threatened to put on 
paper his ‘‘ Observations on the Psychic 
Effect of Law in New and Remote Com- 
munities. ’’ 

One Monday morning Lonesome Linthi 
cum received a message calling him to a 
ranch two hundred miles up the valley on 
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“No quarter was given or received.” 


a mission that would require his attention 
three or four days. With a word of warn- 
ing to a few of the boys, he rode out of 
town. The following day announcement 
was made of a dance to be given at 
Bloomer’s Gulch on Saturday night. All 
Paradise was invited and most of it ac- 
cepted. Jernigan, Windy, Billy Earle, Pap 
Johnson and others tried to prevail on 
Runty to join them, but the marshal’s con- 
ception of his duty would not permit him 
to leave his post. 


‘‘You fellows g-g-go on and have the 
t-t-time of your lives,’’ he said. “PN 
stay right here and see that nobody 
c-c-carries off the town.”’ 

As nearly every one that had the eve- 
ning free was expecting to attend the 
dance, Runty’s self-appointed guardians 
could see nc risk in leaving him un- 
cared for that one night, and it was so de- 
cided. 

At ten o’clock that Saturday night, while 
all was peacefully quiet in Paradise, four 
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men, masked and heavily armed, rode into 
town from the Tucson trail. In silence 
they passed through the deserted streets to 
where the lights from Three-Fingered 
Pete’s saloon and gambling house shone 
across the darkened thoroughfare. Noise- 
lessly dismounting, they hitched their 
ponies, readjusted their masks and sur- 
veyed the room from their concealment in 
the outer shadow. Pete’s bartender, 
Dutch Henry, the sole occupant, was 
dozing in a chair at the end of the 
bar. With one swift stride, he who 
acted as leader of the outlaws was in the 
saloon, a forty-four in each hand covering 
Dutch. 

“« Hands up!’ short and sharp. 

A glance toward the door, an almost in- 
voluntary movement of the hand toward 
the gun under the bar, a sharp report, and 
Dutch Henry had paid the debt of indis- 
cretion. The outlaws hastened to a small 
safe in the corner of the room where 
Pete kept his ‘‘bank roll’ Finding it 
locked, the leader gave quick and decisive 
orders. 

‘¢ Jake, knock that knob off with the 
hammer. Squint, get out your brace and 
bit. Here’s the dynamite. Jerry, go out- 
side and watch. ‘There may be some one 
left in this cursed town after all.’’ 

There was. The words were scarcely 
spoken when Marshal Smithers stepped 
into the saloon. Even his defective vision 
could not mistake the visible evidences of 
crime. Halting inside the door, he said: 

‘s Men, c-c-come with me.’’ 

At the sound of his voice the leader of 
the outlaws whirled on his heel—fired— 
and missed. Runty had never been shot 
at before. His sand-founded confidence 
fled in a flash. His face turned ashen 
gray as his soul was suddenly steeped in 
the agony of physical fear. His frame 
trembled with the wild desire to turn and 
flee. His lips went dry, a cold sweat 
bathed his body and the horror of cow- 
ardice cried aloud within him. But he 
walked steadily forward, pointed to the star 
on his coat lapel, and said: 

« Men, c-c-come with me.’’ 

The amazement that an unarmed man, 
and one of such peaceful appearance, 
should venture to challenge them held the 
outlaws spellbound for á moment, but now, 
with an oath, the leader fired again, the 
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report of his revolver barely preceding a 
fusilade from those of his followers, and 
Marshal Runty Smithers sank to the floor, 
murdered in the attempted fulfillment of 
his duty. 

The reverberation of the reports had not 
ceased when a madly galloping horse was 
curbed to his haunches in front of the 
door and Lonesome Linthicum strode into 
the room, a revolver in each hand. The 
spasm of unutterable regret on his face as 
he glanced at Runty, prone upon the floor, 
changed to one of berserker rage as he 
faced the outlaws. No words were spoken; 
no quarter was given or received. When 
the smoke lifted there were three dead 
safe robbers, and one with two bullet 
holes through his lungs at one end of the 
room, and a gallant, gray-eyed fellow at 
the other end with a broken arm, a bullet 
in his shoulder and a hole through his 
thigh. His sound arm lay over the body 
of the late marshal of Paradise. And so 
the boys found them when they returned 
from the dance. 


Big Bill Jernigan took me out to the 
cemetery on the hillside to see it. 

‘ Lonesome had it put up,” he said. 
« We all offered to help, but he wanted to 
play a lone hand. He worried a heap 
about leavin’ Runty that week. Sorter 
blamed hisself for the whole affair. We 
boys tried to tell him it was our fault, but 
he wouldn’t have it that way. He felt 
he was responsible for Runty bein’ mar- 
shal, an’ I guess he liked the little cuss 
better than we knew. You know lots of 
good men has the mother instinct an’ don’t 
know it. That’s Lonesome. Just has to 
be takin’ care of somebody or something, 
an’ Runty had filled the bill so long I 
reckon Lonesome thought he owned him. 
So as soon as he c’u’d git around he had 
this carved and shipped out from Tucson. 
Can you see what it says? Blamed if this 
sun ain’t made my eyes water.’’ 

And as rough Big Bill turned away, 
ashamed of his honest tears, I read from 
the stone:— 


“Sacred 
To the Memory of 
RUNTY SMITHERS. 
First Marshal of Paradise. 
He Died like a Man, 
True to his Trust ” 
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Great fields of iris grow to the height of children’s heads. 


The crane is forever present in Japanese life, mythology and art. 
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Japanese summer gardens overhung by wistaria and 
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Samuel Gompers 


President of the American Federation of Labor, 


LABOR LEADERS AND WHERE 
THEY ARE LEADING 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 


AUTHOR OF "' 


el all have a labor-saving way 
fy) of classifying unfamiliar ob- 
jects and letting types stand 
for them. Classes of people 
among whose members we 
have no personal acquaint- 
ances ail ool alike tous; and when we say 
‘¢sailor’’ or ‘* socialist’’ or ‘‘ Filipino,’’ we 
possess the inestimable advantage of seeing 
a picture of him before our mind’s eye, per- 
fectly satisfactory, unobscured by any blur 
in his outline. 

Up to a few years ago, in the whole gal- 
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lery of popular types, there was no one 
more clearly defined than the labor leader. 
When you mentioned him, every one who 
had never met one saw the same thing. 
During the six months of the great coal 
strike, in 1902, when John Mitchell tow- 
ered in the public gaze, this typical figure 
suffered some eclipse, but he has come out 
again since then, unextinguished, almost as 
clear as ever. 

And he is by no means a myth. He 
really exists. He shall be presented to you 
over the page, perfect in every particular, 
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Eugene V. Debs 
Head of the Socialist Party in the United States, 


in the person of Cornelius Patrick Shea, 
President of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, and one of the chief ingre- 
dients in that highly unsavory stew, the 
teamsters’ strike in Chicago, 

But Mr. Shea is not the first man to 
consider in speaking of the labor move- 
ment in the United States. Except as a 
type, he is not to be considered at all. He 
must yield precedence to Mr. Samuel 
Gompers. 

If I had first seen Mr. Gompers in some 


group of distinguished men, and had not 
known who he was, I think I should have 
guessed him for a college president. He 
is short, heavily built, and there is a sort 
of rigid erectness about him which you see 


in many professors who have conscien- 


tiously avoided a stoop. His head is 
massive, his long, grayish hair brushed 
austerely back from his temples. His 
spectacled eyes are keen but friendly, his 
lips thin, precise. William Hard once said 
of him that he went out on a new idea as 
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Cornelius Patrick Shea 


President of the Internationa? Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


cautiously as an elephant going over a new 
bridge. His talk conveys the same impres- 
sion, that he is testing every phrase before 
he utters it, to sec if it will bear his weight. 

He is right to do that, for in the world 
of organized labor his weight is immense. 
Nineteen times in the last twenty years he 
has been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, The unions 
comprising that federation have a total 
membership of about two millions. They 
sweep the whole gamut of the wage work- 
ers, from the man who has nothing but 


his sheer muscular strength to sell, to the 
man whose extreme skill earns him seven 
or eight dollars a day. 

The presidency of a vast organization 
like that is not a bed of roses. Mr. Gom- 
pers has been assailed pretty often from 
without the federation, but these assaults 
are puny to the ones he has withstood from 
within. Every convention these twenty 
years has been more or less a battle. In 
only one of these battles has he met de- 
feat. 

A good deal of the criticism from the 
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outside is based on his failure to wield 
powers which, in reality, he does not pos- 
sess. To speak of the federation, as peo- 
ple sometimes do, as an army of two mil- 
lion men with Mr. Gompers as its general 
is utterly misleading. A metaphor like 
that is not an exaggeration; it points the 
wrong way altogether. It is a federation 
in the strict sense of the word. Its mem- 
bers are the unions, not the individual 
working men. 

However much we may be inclined to 
put all wage workers in one pigeon-hole, 
however much they may look alike to us, 
they do not look alike to each other. And 
their interests are only identical up to a 
certain point—the interests, for instance, 
of the glass bottle blower, the garment 
worker, the stationary engineer and the 
teamster. Their unions are federated for 
mutual assistance and defense, but the 
individual is a member of his union, and 
he is going to be mighty careful not to 
delegate too much authority over himself 
to any one outside that union. 

Mr. Gompers has a great deal of power, 
but he cannot always exert it just at the 
point where, and the time when, in the 
eyes of the general public, it would ‘‘ do 
the most good.’’ He cannot call a strike 
nor call one off. He cannot just now lay 
a heavy but salutary hand on the team- 
sters of Chicago and say: ‘‘Be good.” 
He can and does stand for three. or four 
broad ideas, and he can and does obtain a 
pretty general indorsement of them. 

He is intensely a conservative, he is 
fairly radical in his conservatism, and it is 
natural that this should be so. Heisa 
cigarmaker, he grew up in and with the cigar- 
makers’ union. That union is the classic 
type of labor organization, strictly a trade 
union. Its dues are high, it pays four or 
five kinds of insurance,—life insurance, 
strike insurance, insurance against sick- 
ness, against /oss of a job, and a traveling 
benefit besides. It is highly organized, 
perfectly disciplined, and it hasn’t held a 
convention in ten years, simply because it 
has had nothing to convene about. It 
_ has paid out, altogether in benefits, about 
six million and a half of dollars, and has a 
balance on hand to-day of about six hun- 
dred thousand. It has a membership of 
forty thousand men. 

Naturally such a union as that guards its 
autonomy; naturally it is conservative. Its 


fight, which has been largely won, has 
been, first, to shorten the hours of labor; 
second, to improve the sanitary conditions 
of its shops; third, for increased wages. 

Now in this International Union of the 
Cigarmakers of America you can see Mr. 
Gompers’ aims and his ideals as in a glass, 
darkly perhaps, but pretty justly. He 
believes that all unions should be strictly 
of a trade, strictly automonous. He be- 
lieves that the things a union should work 
for are these, and in this order of impor- 
tance: shorter hours, healthier conditions, 
more pay. And the weapons he confides in 
are the weapons of this same cigarmakers’ 
union, the union label andthe boycott. He 
is opposed to the newer industrial unionism, 
opposed to socialism root and branch, op- 
posed to everything that squints that way. 
And so far, with a fiery oratory of which 
one only familiar with his quieter moments 
would hardly think him capable, he has 
swung the conventions with him, and the 
socialist resolution which is annually intro- 
duced is annually defeated. 

You cannot talk very long with any per- 
son versed in the ins and outs of the labor 
movement without hearing the name of 
Andrew Furuseth, of the Seamen’s Union. 
You cannot introduce that name yourself 
without bringing about your ears a perfect 
avalanche of enthusiasm. You will be told 
that in the whole labor world, anyhow, a 
finer mind and better heart never grew 
together. And when you look at what he 
has done and is still doing, you find that 
easy to believe. Yet outside that world he 
is not widely known. I would venture the 
guess that not one in ten of the readers of 
this magazine has ever heard of him. 

I have never seen him—San Francisco 
is too far away—and what I have been 
able to glean about his personal character- 
istics has been of a curiously negative sort, - 
though I have talked with many friends of 
his, some of them intimates of many years’ 
standing. No one could tell me how he 
looked, and when I asked about how old 
he is, they looked blank. It had never 
occurred to any of them that he was any 
age, that age had anything to do with him. 
He never has had his photograph taken, 
not even in a ‘‘ group,” though many an 
innocent-looking group has been formed 
with the express purpose of bringing him 
into it. . 

But there is the end of the uncertainty 
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regarding him. There is no doubt at all 
of this, that he is the tireless, efficient, pre- 
eminent champion of seafaring men in the 
United States. Unsophisticated as they 
are, living in the littlest of worlds though 
they roam abroad over the face of the big 
one, with none standing by to witness the 
petty, tragic tyranny of which they are the 
victims, these men need a champion, if 
ever men needed one. Richard Henry 
Dana found that out during his ‘‘Two 
Years Before the Mast,’’ and all the rest 
of his life he tried to right such wrongs as 
came to his personal attention. But no 
man can accomplish far-reaching results in 
this way. They must be taught to defend 
themselves. And they must be given ade- 
quate laws to defend themselves with. 
These two things Andrew Furuseth set out 
to accomplish. 

He has done it. People used to say 
freely that you could never organize the 
sailor, and the meager results of earlier 
attempts in that direction seemed to proye 
that this was true. But year in and year 
out Furuseth worked at it, and he finally 
accomplished it. The International Sea- 
men’s Union is now a powerful or- 
ganization, and it includes the seamen 
of the Pacific, the Atlantic and the 
Lakes. 

Meanwhile he has been at work at 
Washington for better laws. He thought 
that the ‘‘ Fugitive Sailor Law’’ ought to 
have gone by the board along with the 
‘¢ Fugitive Slave Law’? under the guns of the 
Thirteenth Amendment. He thought that 
with corporal punishment abolished in the 
navy it should also be abolished in the 
merchant marine. He thought that the 
requirement that there shall be seventy-two 
cubic feet of space in the forecastle for 
every seaman shipped before the mast too 
small. 

Stop to figure that out. It means that 
throughout the voyage, whenever he is 
below, the sailor shall have a space six feet 
long, two feet wide and six feet high all to 
himself! They tell me that during one of 
the sessions of Congress Mr. Furuseth was 
urging before a committee of the Senate 
that this space should be made a little 
more generous. He was not satisfied with 
the effect his argument had produced, and 
when they were through hearing him he 
went out, did a little figuring, bought some 
canvas and a bundle of laths, and in the 
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corridor outside he made a forecastle big 
enough for that committee. 

He has had uphill work of it, for the 
sailors, however numerous, are not to the 
politician a valuable constituency. He has 
met not only rebuffs, but trickery. Many 
a time when his fight has seemed almost 
won, he has detected the ‘‘joker’’ in a 
tardily introduced amendment. Many a 
time has he reported to his union that the 
bills passed by the Senate were killed in 
the House, while those passed in the 
House were asphyxiated in the Senate. 
He is still fighting. 

He has won a good deal. The ‘‘ Fugitive 
sailor Law’’ isgone. Corporal punishment 
has been abolished. ‘The food scale is 
better. It is no longer legal for a master 
to pay a seaman’s wage in advance to some 
greedy and fraudulent creditor. There is 
more to do, and I do not doubt that in 
time Andrew Furuseth will get it done. 

He has no official position in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, except as a 
member of the legislative committee, but 
his influence is powerful among the lead- 
ers. He, like Mr. Gompers, is a conser- 
vative. He is the only labor leader I 
know of who avows the principles of Chris- 
tianity as the fundamentals of trade union- 
ism. This idea is the undertone in all his 
Important speeches. ‘‘The labor move- 
ment,” he says, ‘‘is the fundamental 
Christian idea taking hold in the industrial 
field.’’ He adds, speaking of Judge Jack- 
son’s famous injunction during the coal 
strike: ‘We are bearing one another’s 
burdens, and it is called conspiracy.’’ 

One more phrase of his I must quote 
before I let him go. It wants no commen- 
tary: ‘‘The employer still says, ‘This is 
my business. I am the business,’ as Louis 
XIV. said, ‘I am the State.’ ” 

John Mitchell’s place in this gallery is 
what you may call honorary. ‘There is 
very little that needs be said about him. 
People forget a good deal in three years, 
but they have not forgotten him. They 
have not forgotten how he conducted the 
greatest strike this country has seen, un- 
shaken either by the abuse that was heaped 
upon him, or by the great power that lay 
in his hands. They remember how he 
held the bituminous miners, in convention. 
at Indianapolis, from striking in sympathy 
with the anthracite miners and in violation 
of their own contract with their employers. 
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Mr. Mitchell is popularly classed as a 
conservative, and in a sense he is, yet his 
position is a long remove from that of Mr. 
_Gompers. The United Mine Workers rep- 
resent the newer movement in unionism, 
the Industrial Union. Its members are 
not all of a trade; they include engineers, 
master miners, laborers, breaker boys, wide 
apart in skill, in wages, in intelligence. 
But they have waived those differences and 
made common cause together, because 
they belong to one industry. The same 
capital employs them all, and to this capi- 
tal they present a united front. They stand 
together, not as fellow craftsmen, but as 
fellow members of the working class. 

This industrial type of union is often 
called socialistic, and that is true, if you use 
the term loosely enough. It is also pointed 
out that the strike is the one effective 
weapon of such a union, and that the strike 
in its hands is a sympathetic strike reduced 
to scientific principles. 

Mr. Mitchell is not a socialist. He does 
not believe the complete overthrow of cap- 
ital, the capitalistic class and the wage 
system to be necessary or desirable. He 
doesn’t believe that partisan politics should 
be brought into the union. 

What John Mitchell wants to do is to 
raise the minimum wage. He does not 
like to see a strong man, however unskilled, 
however humble the kind of work he does, 
working all day, every day, and barely 
succeeding in keeping himself and his fam- 
ily alive. The humble work has to be 
done and the man who does it should be 
able to live decently, should be decently 
housed and clad, should be able to edu- 
cate his children. As the buying power 
of money stands now, Mr. Mitchell figures 
that he should be able to earn six hundred 
dollars a year. 

The Industrial Union is the working- 
man’s ‘‘trust.’’ It is from the capitalist 
that he learned it, and it, like the trust, is 
socialistic in tendency. The two assist 
each other in arraying a laboring class and 
a capitalistic class against each other, in 
clearing a field of action, in defining an 
issue. There are very many industrial 
unionists who agree with Mr. Mitchell that 
the fight need not be fought to a finish, 
and that there is a basis of adjustment that 
will benefit everybody. 

But to the industrial unionist the social- 
ist speaks no foreign language when he 


says: ‘‘In the light of existing conditions, 
there can be no reform that will be of great 
or permanent benefit to the working class. 
The workers must own the tools with which 
they work. To accomplish this, they must 
organize their class for political action.’’ 

In the Western labor organizations this 
socialistic movement is very strong. These 
unions are young. They have little tradi- 
tion, little to lose; and no remedies, except 
of the drastic, root-and-branch sort, appeal 
to them much. The Western Federation 
of Miners is socialistic from top to bottom, 
and in Colorado, for example, where its 
influence is paramount, it has carried 
pretty much the whole labor world with it. 

The author of the words I quoted just 
above is Eugene V. Debs. He is the 
head of the Socialist Party in the United 
States, having been, in 1900 and 1904, its 
candidate for President. He is not the 
profoundest thinker in the party, but he 
has two very strong qualities. He is a 
man of great personal charm, kindly, sym- 
pathetic, and he is a good ‘‘ popularizer.’’ 
He is not so ‘‘impossible’’ in his tactics 
as many of his comrades. He believes in 
unionism, since it helps keep the working- 
man alive in preparation for the struggle 
which he believes is. coming. Among 
those men in the world of organized labor 
who go farther than Mr. Gompers, Mr. 
Furuseth, Mr. Perkins and the rest, who 
are more radical than Mr. Mitchell and 
the other exponents of industrial unionism, 
Mr. Debs is a chosen leader. That is why, 
though he has no official connection with 
organized labor, he represents a strong 
tendency in the labor world and is included 
in this group of leaders. 

And now we turn back for a minute to 
a man we mentioned at the beginning, the 
man who possesses the interest of embody- 
ing the conventional idea of the labor 
leader, Cornelius Patrick Shea. 

He is not an agreeable figure. His eyes 
are shifty, his mouth almost perpetually 
smiling. Sometimes the smile expresses 
bravado, and often expands into an affect- 
edly insolent laugh. This expression was 
seen while he gave his testimony—and 
when he refused to give it—before Master- 
in-Chancery Sherman. It appeared while 
he waited for Judge Kohlsaat’s decision 
whether or not he should be committed for 
contempt of court, and while he was re- 
peating his joke in the corridors that con- 
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tempt of court was what he really had. 
His other smile is confidential. If you see 
him moving about among groups of his 
admiring supporters, speaking to this man 
and that, you will notice that this smile 
never leaves his face. It always implies, 
no matter how trivial the thing he is say- 
ing, a tacit understanding with the partic- 
ular man he is speaking to. It is always 
saying: ‘‘ You’re next, old man.’’ 

Those two smiles, combined with a 
knack for a phrase, and an absence of scru- 
ple, constitute, I think, pretty much all his 
stock in trade. As to real ability, his con- 
duct in the Chicago strike bespeaks a plen- 
tiful lack of it. He has played into the 
employers’ hands from the beginning, and 
at the moment of writing he seems to have 
led his misguided followers about as 
deeply into the slough as even those hard- 
headed, weak-kneed men would go. And 
I doubt if he has profited by it personally, 
either. 

Now comes a question. I have named 
four men who loom large in the labor 
world, men of unusual ability, men whose 
sincerity and singleness of purpose should 
not, I think, be questioned. And I could 
name others. Mr. Perkins, of the cigar- 
makers: Mr. Kidd, of the woodworkers; 
Mr. James O’Connel and Mr. Henry 
White, of whom the same thing may be 
said. Why has the general public chosen 
for its type not one of these men, but this 
soiled, flashy, little Mr. Shea? 

Well, to be sure, there are plenty like 
him. Ina representative government the 
representative cannot be very much better 
than the people he represents. There are 
a good many workingmen who like Mr. 
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Shea’s sort of thing, just as there are a 
good many people of wealth who liked 
Matt Quay’s sort of thing and Nelson 
Aldrich’s. And as long as that is so the 
types will go on recurring. 

But the Sheas get a place in the public 
eye quite out of proportion to their real 
importance. Our notion of news is that it 
should deal largely with the abnormal. No 
one, so far as I know, has ever carried out 
Mr. Bangs’ idea of a newspaper which 
should reverse this rule, and print scare 
heads to the effect that ‘‘ The Venerable 
and Respected Josiah Blank, Superintend- 
ent of the First Methodist Sunday School, 
Has NOT Absconded with Two Hundred 
Thousand Dollars.’’ So everybody has 
heard about Mr. Shea, and nobody has 
heard of Mr. Furuseth. 

I was speaking to Mr. Mitchell the other 
day about this matter, the disesteem with 
which a large part of the public regards 
unionism, and he spoke a parable. 

‘ There is a strike going on to-day in 
this country which began in July, 1904. 
It involved ten thousand men when it be- 
gan, though in the course of the year their 
number has dwindled to eight thousand. 
Our union alone has been paying ten thou- 
sand dol.urs a week from the first in sup- 
port of it. Do you know where it is ?”? 

I did not, and I don’t believe I am 
more ignorant in such matters than the 
average layman. Do you know where it 
is yourself? It is a vastly greater strike, 
in numbers of men involved and in dura- 
tion, than the teamsters’ strike. But there 
has been no violence, and the Public has 
felt no inconvenience. And therefore the 
Public does not look. 
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POLICE CAPTAIN LAN- 
#4 NAGAN arose and yawned 
4 wearily, but with certain 

Í satisfaction, as the bells of 
a nearby Fifth Avenue 
church flung over the city 
ght o’clock. 

Sunday was generally the most active 
period in the week for the Pre- 
cinct, but to-day had seen more than 
its usual quota of ‘‘drunks’’ and ‘édis- 
orderlies,’? and twice the reserves had 
been called out—a ‘‘razor jubilee’’ over 
in “Coon Row” in the ‘‘ Black and 
Tan District,’ and an amateur lynching 
bee which, strange to say, had been 
inaugurated in the vicinity of fash- 
ionable Murray Hill. That oppressively 
respectable neighborhood had been treated 
to the sight of a scholarly-looking gentle- 
man in violent altercation with a fashion- 
ably dressed lady, which terminated 
abruptly by the gentleman knocking the 
lady to the sidewalk. He was only saved 
from wearing a hempen collar, provided by 
an infuriated mob, by the arrival of the 
reserves, But when the ‘ Procrastination 


Carriage,’’ as Lannagan himself some- 
times sarcastically christened it, arrived, 
there was nothing doing. ‘The origina- 
tors of the disturbance had managed to 
escape. 

To the layman, the foregoing incident 
would have meant nothing more than that 
our thin veneer of civilization had been 
consumed in the heat of a brute’s pas- 
sion, and, after deploring the retrogression 
of man in general, the incident would 
have been forgotten. But to Lannagan, 
born and raised behind the scenes, it 
meant infinitely more. The descriptions 
of the warring parties tallied with two pho- 
tographs which had long been prominent 
in his mental Rogues’ Gallery. And sub- 
sequent incidents proved that his memory 
had not played him false. In short, the 
pugilistic exhibition of the morning meant 
that here was further proof, if further 
proof was needed, that one of the clever- 
est gangs of Western crooks who had been 
carried with the flotsam and jetsam on 
the Eastern ebb tide resulting from the 
closing of the St. Louis fair, had been 
beached on New York and intended to 
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remain until rounded up or driven out. It 
meant that after working successfully in 
other quarters of the city, they had crossed 
the boundary line, as rumor said they had, 
and were now at last in his precinct. 
It meant that the many surreptitious 
complaints that had wormed their way 
to the other precincts during the past 
month must end and the Commissioner’s 
orders carried out, no matter how dif- 
ficult. 

The gang had many and varied courses 
on their swindling menu. In the smaller 
towns, when they were forced to retire for 
necessary seclusion, it took a modest turn, 
but in the big cities it always broke out in 
the fever of wire tapping. New York 
especially, with its many poolrooms, offered 
a big field and bigger profits. And then 
the risk of prosecution was reduced to a 
minimum, for since the District Attorney’s 
edict had gone forth against the ‘‘ phony 
race tracks,’’ those who remained open 
behind the law’s back and happened 
to get ‘‘short circuited’’ by the gang, 
could not very well afford to make 
their own crime public by blowing around 
complaints. It was a case of diamond cut 
diamond. 

Lannagan had had a mix-up with the 
boss of the gang some years ago when he 
was sporting a roundsman’s chevron. It 
had been second story work, and in the 
encounter he had come out minus two of 
his favorite teeth and all his morality. 
Lannagan never forgot a blow until he had 
repaid it. So far he had made few bad 
debts. Therefore it was with a personal 
as well as professional interest that he had 
learned of the gang’s moving into his pre- 
cinct some days back. At last it was ‘‘ up 
to him.’’ There would be glory and con- 
siderable gratification if he could succeed 
where others had failed. But the gang 
was clever. ‘The force could never find 
where they hung out. 

Lannagan had merely heard semi- 
Officially that they were somewhere in 
his precinct—but where was the some- 
where? Already plain-clothes men were 
out with educated noses on the scent. 
But their reports were many and varied. 
However, as Lannagan characteristically 
said, they earned their pay—they were 
worth one hundred scents to the dollar. 
Things had looked almost hopeless, when 
suddenly, only two short hours ago, chance 
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had stepped into the game and, with one 
play, given the necessary and much de- 
sired opening. 

The station house doors swung open, 
and there entered ashort, square man with 
keen, gray eyes and a pleasant smile, who 
strolled over to the desk. Lannagan stop- 
ped his impromptu promenade. 

« Wel?’ he queried. 
doing ?”’ 

‘ Think I’ve got ’em,’’ said the short 
man laconically. ‘‘On to where they hang 
out.” 

A gleam as of hunger flickered in the 
captain’s deep set eyes. 

‘<< Good work,” he commented. ‘‘Come 
in here,’ and he opened the door of 
his severely furnished private room. 
‘« Now for the goods. Let’s have the 
full story, from start to finish.’’ 

The detective leaned back in his chair, 
his hands thrust deep in his pockets. 

‘<Well,’’ ejaculated the captain. 

To a passing observer the detective 
might appear as some wealthy broker— 
until he opened his mouth. 

‘< There’s three in the game,’’ he began 
tersely. He paused to emphasize his 
words. ‘‘‘Sheenie Annie,’ the one we 
ran in two years ago as witness in that 
panel game murder—‘ Bugs’ Doolan, 
the Chicago ‘gun,’ and the ‘ Profes- 
sor’.’”’ 

The gleam deepened in the Captain’s 
eyes. 

‘I thought so,’’ he said quietly. 

«They have an apartment over on 
Thirty-second Street not two doors from 
Sixth Avenue,’’ continued the detective. 
‘« Doolan and the woman are known in the 
house as the Browns and the old man is 
father-in-law. There’s no one on to their 
game. I heard they had a mix-up to-day. 
Yesterday they tapped the wire of Clancy’s 
poolroom and held up the news of that 
big killing on ‘ Emetic,’ the thirty to one 
shot, at the Sheepshead track. Well, 
Doolan skinned around with a wad to play 
the sure thing, but when he got there, 
Clancy had closed all bets, for the ponies 
were off. Make out him and the old man 
weren’t mad! You know the woman does 
the tapping and the Professor said she 
gouged him—let Clancy have the returns 
before Doolan had time to get down their 
money. Well, they resumed the scrap to- 
day in the street and the old man stood 
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off and floored her. I wasn’t around when 
it came off but when I got next to their de- 
scriptions I was right on top. Hear there 
was a free for all, is that so?’’ 

<< Yes,’ said Lannagan. ‘‘ Had out the 
reserves. They got away.’’ He eyed the 
detective curiously. ‘‘How did you get 
put so wise ?’’ he asked slowly. 

The detective permitted the luxury of a 
smile to crack his features without break- 
ing them open. It was seldom the Cap- 
tain bestowed the praise of a question upon 
the rank and file. 

«Tve been their neighbor now for three 
days,” he said quietly.: ‘‘ Didn’t want 
to let you know until I’d everything pat. 
The best I could do was to get in two 
floors above ’em. Had to be careful, for 
mixing it with this gang is like butting 
into a keg of dynamite. But they ain’t 
on to me.’’ 

s: You seem to have come on pretty fair, ’’ 
observed the Captain with slow commen- 
dation. ‘‘ Get any evidence?’’ 

«Sure! The wires are tapped three 
houses down and then run over the roofs 
and down a leader. But say, guess what! 
Now when I got everything fixed the old 
man and Doolan hit it up on the absent 
treatment. The woman’s the only one in 
the house. The boys haven’t been home 
all day. Maybe they got cold feet. Just 
my luck. ” 

Lannagan eyed the detective’s melan- 
choly face with quiet amusement. ‘‘ Don’t 
snuffle, Billy,’’ he said. ‘‘You’ve done 
your work all right. I know everything’s 
as you say because I can prove it.’’ 

‘¢What?’’ ejaculated the other with 
lowered jaw. ‘‘ Prove it? How? ” Lan- 
nagan scratched the aggressive chin enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘Billy,’’ he said eloquently, 
“when a good man’s up against it, chance 
steps in and gives him the royal boost. 
Prove it? Read that!’’ he said drawing 
a letter from his pocket and flinging it to 
his startled lieutenant. ‘‘That was de- 
livered at the desk two hours ago by a 
messenger boy. It means, old scout, that 
I’ve got that gang right where I want them, 
and I’m going to put them behind the 
bars,’’ 

The short man, with a stolid air, opened 
the envelope and extracted a single sheet 
of cheap note paper. Carefully, with thick, 
stubby forefinger rimmed in mourning, he 
followed the hastily scrawled words: 
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‘« If to-morrow night at eight o'clock you 
will be at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-second 
Street, you will be endowed with the neces- 
sary information to enable you to repair the 
loss of two front teeth. This is a reliable in- 
vitation—and the revenge of 

THE WOMAN WHO WAS FLOORED."’ 


The detective re-read the letter and then 
scratched his head thoughtfully. Then he 
slowly handed it back. ‘‘I suppose it 
means somebody’s squealed—and again 
maybe it doesn’t,’’ he commented slowly. 

‘ It means,” said Lannagan gravely, 
“ that the worm will turn, and if it’s a long 
worm it will be a long turn. The woman, 
in revenge for that blow, is going to turn 
State’s evidence. And I’m going to help 
her.’’ 

For a moment the detective eyed him in 
consternation. ‘‘ Hell’? he exclaimed 
‘< Suppose it’s nothing but a 
trap.” 

«TI take the risk,’’ said Lannagan 
shortly. ‘‘I’m going to get into this game 
on the ground floor or there’ll be a new 
Captain in Precinct.’’ 

The detective relapsed into a hard 
silence, his stubby fingers drumming nerv- 
ously on the desk. Lannagan’s eyes were 
meditative. Then the Captain smiled. 
His smile was always a long time coming, 
but when it did come, it was a distinct 
success. 

«TIl tell you what,” he said slowly, 
«I’m going to wear a disguise. The 
woman won’t know me, but Pll know her. 
I'll tell her the Captain was sick so he 
sent me, his trusted wardman. Then if 
this is any trap laid for Captain James Lan- 
nagan, which I don’t think it is, why it will 
be indefinitely postponed. ’’ 

The detective continued his solo on the 
desk. There was more than mere official 
intimacy between him and the man opposite. 
They had worked through the same chan- 
nels as boys together, each strangely de- 
termining on the same, until they drifted 
into the *‘force.’’ It was such understanding 
that gave him courage to voice his appeal. 
‘¢ Jim! let me or one of the Central Office 
boys work this. We won’t run such a risk. 
I’m afraid this is a plan to catch you.’’ 

But Lannagan only shook his head. He 
hadn’t his aggressive chin for nothing. 

« No, I’m going to handle this. I’ve 
been waiting for it. Get back to your watch- 
ing game. You’ll hear from me—soon.”’ 
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‘¢ And if I don’t?’ queried the detective 
significantly. 

«Well, you’ll know where to look,” 
was the grim answer. 

The detective terminated his staccato 
exercise, started to speak, and then know- 
ing the futility of argument, rose from 
his chair. ‘‘Allright,’’ he said quietly, 
‘© T’ll lay chickey. Pll be only two floors 
above. I wish we had some means of 
communication,’’ he finished abstractedly. 
‘¢ Jim, I don’t half like your bucking such 
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‘¢Sure. What of it ?’’ asked the detect- 
ive in surprise. 
‘¢ Nothing,’’ said Lannagan absently. 


II 


Monday night, about eight o’clock, saw 
a tall, square man, with a heavy, black 
beard, standing on the northwest corner 
of Thirty-second Street and Fifth Avenue. 
He was quietly dressed. 


It was a typical summer night, the 
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“What do you expect for wire tappers—seal skin?” 


a crowd alone. They’re the freshest lima 
beans on the market.’’ He eyed the Cap- 
tain as if in meager hope that he would 
reconsider his decision. 

Lannagan’s brows were knitted in hard 
thought, his hand caressing the aggressive 
chin. The detective turned silently away. 
As his hand was on the door, Lannagan 
looked up. 

‘ Billy,” he said slowly, ‘‘ you remem- 
ber eight years ago—when we were opera- 
tors on the old D. L. & W. ?” 


‘*clack-clack °’ of hoof-beats echoing hol- 
lowly on the asphalt avenue; a snatch of 
song and tinkling piano from the open 
windows of side streets; a girl’s laugh; the 
clang and whirr of a far-off Broadway car; 
the ‘‘ chug-chug’’ of an auto as it streaked 
swiftly past with white, staring eyes and 
back draft redolent of gasoline. 

The heavily-bearded man took a final 
drag at his athletic cigar, threw it away, 
and pulled out his watch. As he did so, 
a small, clean-shaven, well-dressed gentle- 
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man with glasses, and white hair, passed 
and, turning for a moment, eyed him 
keenly. The well-dressed gentleman con- 
tinued his leisurely stroll for half a block, 
then cut hurriedly across the avenue. 
Shortly afterwards a tall lady turned 
the corner of Thirty-first Street and 
walked slowly up the avenue on the east 
side. To the heavily-bearded man on the 
opposite corner she appeared iil at ease. 
She stopped on the corner of Thirty-second 
Street, looked carefully about, then came 
slowly over.. As she stepped into the vio- 
let glare of the arc light swinging above 
the man who had been watching her, he 
stepped forward and lifted his hat. 

‘t Good evening,’’ he said politely. 

The woman eyed him keenly, started, 
and drew back. ‘‘Sir!’’ 

‘¢ That’s all right, miss,” said the man 
with a laugh. ‘‘ I’ve come to keep that 
date you made. The Captain’s sick, so he 
turned the case over to me. I’m his ward- 
man. Don’t look so scared. It’s all 
right. We won’t run you in. But you'll 
go behind the bars if you don’t come up 
with that information.’’ 

« How politely accommodating,’’ said 
the woman with a light laugh. ‘‘ But per- 
mit me to decline the implied invitation. 
You see you cannot force your hospitality, 
for there is no charge against me. Oh, 
yes, I’m on reading terms with the law. 
The knowledge of the law is indispensable 
at times. However, you need not be 
afraid. I do not write letters to stupid 
policemen for nothing. I am able and 
willing to meet with all your requirements. 
I am doing this, you understand, not 
through passionate love or fear of the 
police, but because—’’ She shrugged her 
shoulders and her eyes smoldered. ‘‘ Well, 
one sometimes wearies of the rôle of 
human door-mat. I am nauseated with 
present existence.’’ 

‘Kind of soured on the whole game, 
eh?’ said the man. ‘‘ Well, I guess 
you’ ve been a door-mat long enough. Come 
up the avenue. Some of your friends may 
be eyeing us up. ” 

‘s Don’t trouble yourself,’’ said the 
woman sarcastically. ‘* My esteemed con- 
fréres are out of the city and won’t be 
back for three hours. They expect to 
vacate the city to-morrow. However, I’m 
going to veto that expectation. I thought 
perhaps you would like to come over to 
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the establishment and get all the evidence 
necessary. Then you can set a trap for 
them to walk into. Pll show you the 
whole outfit and where the wires come in. 
I know you would rather accept the invita- 
tion when the gentlemen aren’t visible. 
You policemen are such a heroic aggre- 
gation,’’ and she sneered politely. ‘‘ Ex- 
pedite,’’ she added. ‘‘I haven’t time to 
waste. It is really too bad the Captain 
was indisposed. Why didn’t he send a 
man instead of you? You appear to be 
nothing but one vast silence with hair 
on it.” 

‘¢ Ring off,’’ said the man gruffly. ‘‘Go 
on. . Show the way. By rights this ain’t 
my graft—this sneaker work. I’m a ward- 
man.’’ 

The woman shrugged her shoulders and, 
in silence, led the way toward Sixth Ave- 
nue. She stopped before a respectable 
looking flat house. ‘‘ We prefer this to 
the St. Regis,’’ she said with a hard laugh. 
‘« More exclusive, you know. We like to 
flock by ourselves. We live on the third 
floor. I’ve got the key.” 

In silence they made their way through 
the quiet halls and up the heavily carpeted 
stairs. It was a single apartment house— 
one family on each floor. The man waited 
silently as the woman inserted the key in 
the Yale lock; then the door was opened. 
After shutting the door softly, the woman 
led the way down the dimly lighted hall to a 
large drawing-room at the end. The gas 
was lighted and the man noticed that every- 
thing was in exquisite taste. The carpets 
were costly and the pictures on the wall 
looked priceless. . 

s We live pretty luxuriously, eh?’’ said 
the woman with-a laugh. She had re- 
moved her hat and jacket. 

‘<Sure,’’ said the man, looking carefully 
around the room. ‘‘Where do you keep 
the telegraph layout? I thought you were 
in a hurry ?”’ 

«I was,’’ said the woman softly. 
am not now.’’ 

sc No?” said the man slowly, a gleam 
of half smothered suspicion in his eyes. 
‘« Well, you better make a hurry if you 
haven’t one.’ 

The smile on the woman’s face had sud- 
denly become a leer. She was standing 
with her back to a pair of dark green velvet 
portieres that closed off the room from the 
parlor adioining. Suddenly, with a bow 
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and a mocking laugh, she turned and flung in cold blood?’’ said Lannagan slowly. 
them wide apart. ‘‘ Permit me to reunite The ‘‘ Professor ’’ smiled deprecatingly. 
two old friends,’’ she cried dramatically. ‘¢Tut, tut, how melodramatic we are! 
‘¢ Captain Lannagan—Professor Brown.’’ Why specify the temperature? You have 
A small, well dressed man, with a high considerately accepted my invitation. Your 
bred face and glasses was standing with disguise was perfect, my compliments, but 
folded arms in the opening. you cannot deceive the eye of love. Be 
‘< Ah,” he said suavely, advancing into fair. Were our positions reversed you 
the room, ‘‘a most auspicious meeting. I know what we might expect—therefore, 
see, my dear Captain, that you received my what you thay expect.’’ 
billet-doux. How delightfully prompt you Lannagan stroked his chin -reflectively. 
are as regards your engagements. By the Yes, he knew. That sickly voice concealed 
way, don’t you think it’s rather warm to a nature of steel as cold as it was inflexible. 
affect all that hirsute appendage ?”’ His past acquaintance with his host had not 
Nota muscle of Lannagan’s face twitched. imbued him with an overwhelming love 
His hand jerked convulsively toward his for himself. It was small use now lament- 
hip pocket, then fell idly at his side. ing his foolhardiness, engendered by a mix- 
‘s Ah, just as cautious as ever, my ture of egotism and personal hatred. The 
friend,” said the little gentleman, rubbing detective had been right. Now he appre- 
his hands gently. ‘‘ Four years haven’t ciated his position and he temporized. 
changed you in the least. How about ‘: You don’t think I would put my head 
those teeth I removed? Had them re- in this trap without having a string attached 
placed yet, eh? Yes, it would be some- to it?’’ he asked in bold contempt. His 
what unhealthy to connect with that gun three hosts laughed outright. 
you carry. By the way, I suppose you are ‘ Fie, Captain,’ said the ‘ Professor °’ 
acquainted with the gentleman in the mockingly. 
rear.” Lannagan’s eyes flickered over to ‘¢ Surely I thought our past acquaintance 
a large mirror on his right. In ithe could had given you a higher estimate of our 
see that behind a huge Japanese screen intelligence. Yes, we know you have a 
at his back was a heavily built man string attached but when will the fool at 
and a revolver. Lannagan was a philoso- the other end know when to pull, eh? 
pher. He brushed his hand carelessly Listen, while I unfold a little tale. Last 
over his face and threw it idlyonthetable. night our esteemed friend with the gun, 
Then he stretched himself in a chair. who by the way will be obliged to ventilate 
‘s: Well, four years have changed you, you if you get fussy, happened to bein the 
Professor,” he said quietly. ‘Your vicinity of your station house—just hap- 
morals have become impaired. From a pened. Likewise, he just happened to 
high-class ‘con’ to this,” and he swept see our neighbor, Mr. Brown, who sub-lets 
his hand round the room. the apartment two floors above us several 
The heavily built man, gun in hand, had days ago, enter and remain in said station 
taken a seat in a far corner of the room house for a considerable time. Luckily 
where he glowered watchfully. The woman we have attained to that degree of arith- 
was perched on the table. The ‘‘Pro- metical progression, my dear Captain, 
fessor’’ was seated elbows on the table, which enables us to find the sum of two 
chin in hand, contemplating Lannagan plus two. Result, we have the pleasure 
with quiet, sarcastic eyes. ‘‘And is this of your charming company while the fool 
so bad?’’ he asked politely. ‘*Big above sits placidly on his thumb. Of 
money and no expenses. What do you course, we had sent out the invitation for 


expect for wire tappers—seal skin ?’’ this surprise party before we were quite 
‘And how long do you expect this to certain of the identity of ‘Mr. Brown.’ 

last ?’? said the Captain sarcastically. But as you can readily see, he is elimi- 
The ‘* Professor’’ shrugged his shoul- nated from this touching reunion.’’ 

ders. ‘*Who knows! when you are zon ‘c And suppose it was agreed that if I 

est’’—he spread out his hands delicately didn’t show up within a given time the 

—¥‘‘well, an uncompromising enemy gone. fool was to make you a call with the re- 

We begin in new quarters.’’ serves ?’’ said Lannagan, still tempori- 


‘< You mean you intend to murder me zing. 


THE WIRE TAPPERS 


Again the ‘‘ Professor’’ deprecatingly 
spread out his hands. 

«t My dear Captain, you pain me. Give 
us credit for some knowledge of the wurk- 
ings of the force. The hare can tell how 
the hound will run, eh? Your commend- 
able egotism and brotherly love brought you 
here on your own hook. You bit, and 
now you’re going to swallow the bite as 
best you can.”’ 

It was true and Lannagan knew it but 
too well. Now his only hope lay in en- 
deavoring to carry into effect a plan he had 
but half formulated while idly watching 
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the time our mutual friend above pulls the 
string we will be on a Grand Central flyer, 
and you—well, give his Satanic Majesty 
my compliments. May he prove as charm- 
ing a host as I have endeavored to be.”’ 
The ‘‘ Professor ’’ looked over and nod- 
ded to the heavily built man in the cor- 
ner who rose softly. Lannagan intercepted 
the look and with a spring had his smiling 
host by the throat. And then a crashing 
blow from the butt of a heavy revolver de- 
livered from behind stretched him on the 
floor unconscious, Another moment and he 
was securely bound and gagged and thrown 
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“This means just fifteen years up the river for my whilom hosts.” 


the staccato exercise of the detective 
yesterday in the station house. In his 
vigorous self confidence he had scoffed at 
such an ending, but now—his reverie was 
interruped by the soft voice of the ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor.’’ 

‘As you are our guest, my dear Cap- 
tain, it is only polite that we should 
acquaint you with our prospective plans. 
Now, appreciating our environment, you 
will readily understand that your taking off 
will necessitate two things—silence and 
despatch. Now gas is both a pleasant and 
unsuspicious method. Moreover, it gives 
one time to realize what a fool one is. By 


‘now. 


into a small room, with door and window 
bolted and every gas jet on full. 


III 


Detective William Ashland, his head on 
one side, counted off on his fingers the 
strokes of ten as they ticked from the 
clock on the mantelpiece. 

«H’m, been there nearly two hours 
Wonder is anything wrong?” he 
asked himself uneasily. He stepped 
into the small kitchen and opened the ' 
dumb-waiter shaft. ‘‘ No go,’’ he grum- 
bled, withdrawing his head. ‘‘Couldn’t 
hear a cannon go off down there.’’ 
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‘ Don’t want to butt in on him and 
spoil his game,’’ he mused, ‘‘ but he’s 
been there long enough to play it out. 
The trouble with Jim is he never gives the 
other player the credit of having a pat 
hand once in a while. But I’ll have to 
play the clam or be railroaded.’’ 

Suddenly he raised his head and listened. 
From the small room off the parlor, used 
by the former tenant as a den, there had 
come a sound—a faint, metallic click. The 
detective listened, his head on one side, 
cigar suspended in mid-air. Again came 
the click, this time more imperative. The 
man rose quietly and tiptoed into the 
half lighted room. He stood in the middle 
of the floor, watchful, eager. Absolute 
silence. And then, after a moment’s 
suspense, to the straining ears there came 
from a corner of the room a sound that 
sent the blood in arush to their owner’s 
heart; a sound that sent Ashland’s brain 
back over the trail of eight long years, 
back to a little railroad station in the Jer- 
sey hills —‘*‘ click —click —clack— click, 
click, clack.’’ It was his station signal 
on the old D. L. & W. road. In a 
flash he remembered Jim Lannagan’s 
words of the previous evening: ‘ Billy, 
you remember when we were operators 
together ?’’ Now his captain was in dan- 
ger and signaling. 

Another moment and Ashland was on 
hands and knees by the side of a heating 
pipe that ran from cellar to roof of the 
house. His first impulse had been to rush 
down stairs, but a wiser thought restrained 
him. Again came the signal, this time 
fainter. Sound ascends. In order that 
his answering signal should reach the cap- 
tain, Ashland knew he would have to exert 
considerably more effort. He stepped 
quickly into the kitchen and seized a 
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stove lifter. Another moment and his 
answering call went clanging down the 
pipe. A breathless silence. And then, 
witli painful tardiness, the gilded tube 
ticked off a message charged with life and 
death: 

‘‘ Birds flown. ’Phone and have Grand 
Central watched. Come here. Gas. 
Hurry.’’ It wasacharacteristic Lannagan 
order: duty first, life second. 


Captain Lannagan, lying on his uncom- 
promising hospital cot, put his hand to his 
head and rubbed it gently. It was sore 
and heavy, and he felt that the bandages 
did not improve his appearance. 

‘<< Swelled head, Jim?” said the detective 
sitting stolidly by the bedside. 

Lannagan smiled grimly. ‘‘It was worth 
it. You say you got them all ?” 

“ Every one,’’ said Ashland emphatic- 
ally. ‘‘In the nick of time. Good as 
play. Pretty close call for you, though.’’ 

Lannagan smiled reminiscently. 

‘*By luck they gave me the room I 
banked on—the one with the steam pipe. 
I was awfully weak when I came around, 
and God knows how I managed to get one 
hand free—I don’t. Then I rolled into 
the corner. They had taken my gun, but 
I had a jimmy in my pocket. Well—you 
know the rest.’’ 

« Well, weve got ’em at last,’ said 
the detective finally. 

Lannagan rubbed the aggressive chin. 

‘<c And got them good. It means a lot. 
I can fix Clancey for running his pool- 
room. And I can square the loss of my 
favorite teeth. This,’’ and he tapped his 


oriental-appearing head, ‘‘means just fif- 
teen years’ hospitality up the river for my 
whilom hosts. 
‘ Professor’.’’ 


Just you wait till I see the 


RACING FOR THE KAISER’S CUP 


By Henry C. Rowland 


ABOARD THE ‘‘ ENDYMION ” 


JEN the great trans-Atlantic 
į race for the German Em- 
peror’s cup became a cer- 
tainty, there arose a vast 
number of divergent opin- 
ions as to the outcome. 
what might be strictly termed 


Some favore 
the racing vessels, others preferred the fast 
cruisers, while others again, and among 
these were many old timers who had years 
of practical experience to their credit, 
claimed that in an eastward passage across 
the North Atlantic the square-riggers 


would make the best showing. Many 
claimed that such a race was hazardous 
and foolhardy, while there were a few who 
published sentiments to the effect that such 
a race aboard a modern, well-found, sea- 
going yacht would be quite devoid of all 
danger and discomfort. 

It is not probable that a race of sailing 
yachts across the western ocean will ever 
become the lady’s pastime which these last 
predicted. Deep-sea cruising and deep- 
sea racing are two very distinct occupa- 
tions. The carrying of great sails until the 
very last moment, the ‘‘ cracking on ” of 
vast, bellying clouds of canvas through the 
inky night when it is impossible to tell 
what lurks behind the heavy cloud masses 
gathering to windward, the ‘‘driving’’ 
through mist and fog and rain with the 
temperature of the water dropping from 
sixty to forty-three degrees in a single 
watch; the watching of an _ eighty-foot 
boom as it crashes through the crest of a 
brimming sea, or a foresail jibing back and 
forth and wringing the masthead as one 
might wring the neck of a fowl; these and 


many similar conditions are those which 
confront the true, seagoing sportsman who | 
has the nerve and daring to thrash his tall- 
rigged vessel across this proverbially dan- 
gerous expanse of sea. 

It has been an eventful race this from the 
very start, when our friends came down 
from the Horseshoe and did not see us 
start because there was a thick fog; about 
the only weather condition which is of no 
use to anybody. ‘The day following, May 
17th, a few of the more enthusiastic tried 
it again, and this time witnessed the start 
of a race which will be historic in the an- 
nals of yachting. 

We got away in the light, damp, east- 
erly breeze, and as far as those on the 
Endymion could discover, the order of 
our going was this: Azlsa, Hildegarde, 
Atlantic, Hamburg, Endymion, This- 
tle, Fleur-de-Lys, Sunbeam, Apache, 
Utowanna, Valhalla. Of the last three 
I cannot at this writing be sure, as the 
Endymion had slipped off into the haze 
before they had crossed. There was plenty 
of race without them, however; just ahead, 
outpointing us, outfooting us, was the long, 
narrow, shark-like German schooner Ham- 
burg, whom we all viewed with suspicion, 
her vast spread of mainsail driving her into 
the teeth of the light but freshening breeze, 
while the great three-masted A/Z/antic, 
thirty-eight feet longer than we on the 
water-line and threatening much of our 
gold at odds of two to one that she beat 
Endymion, was doing her best to haul 
away from the fleet little Az/sa, who hung 
persistently to her skirts. Ahead, but 
to leeward, of us the Hildegarde was 
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tripping along with demure indifference to 
the rest of the fleet, while behind her 
came the stanch 7%tstle and the plucky 
little Fleur-de-Lys who is quite at home 
in the middle of the ocean. 

It was not ‘*‘ Endymion weather.”’ 
Captain Loesch, at the wheel, looked 
about discontentedly, as also did Captain 
Larsen, skipper of the Enterprise, and 
acting mate of the Exdymzion. Mr. New- 
man, the official mate, glanced aloft, but 
his critical eye found nothing wrong, and 
Bos’n Baker, who impresses one as able to 
trim the main-sheet single-handed if need 
be, scanned the different sheet ropes as if 
anxious to lend his own herculean strength 
to the feeble force of the wind. 

The Endymion was the first of the fleet 
to tack, wishing to profit by the smoother 
water near the beach; two hours later we 
tacked again, but before we had sailed far, 
to our surprise, here came the little Fur- 
de-Lys flying across our bows, with another 
vessel which in the uncertain light we took 
to be the Hildegarde. There was noth- 
ing to say, beyond the fact that a matter 
of a mile in a race of three thousand is 
about as apt to be noticed as is the bottle 
which we throw overboard each day at 
noon containing our bearings for the hydro- 
graphic office, so we wished our vanishing 
antagonists bon voyage and went below to 
see that our effects were properly stowed 
for sea. 

Noon of May 18th, the end of our first 
twenty-four hours, found us but one hun- 
dred and fifty miles nearer the Lizard. We 
had been wallowing about all night, be- 
calmed and in a dense fog, but toward 
morning the breeze sprang out of the north- 
west, and all of that day we slipped along 
easily with all plain sail and our big kites, 
spinnaker, balloon jib, and balloon main- 
topmast staysail, this last being a vast, 
shimmering fabric which fills the space 
between the main-topmast truck, foremost- 
head and deck, and is of such fine elastic 
texture, that after being set for a few hours 
it should be taken down and ‘‘rested’’ to 
permit of its regaining its shape. It has 
had but little rest on this voyage when the 
wind has permitted of our carrying it! 


RACING THE ‘“ HAMBURG’? 


The second night out was peaceful, with 
a fair wind, clear sky and a misty, moonlit 
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sea. The morning broke warm and bright 
and showed us our much respected com- 
petitor, the Hamburg, broad on our port 
bow and about three miles distant. She 
was jogging along in a leisurely way until 
she observed that we were rapidly over- 
hauling, then she set her spinnaker, a 
great sail rigged contrary to custom from 
the main instead of the foremast. It ap- 
peared to us asif our coming had awakened 
the Germans to the necessity of carrying 
sail if they did not wish to be left behind. 

This interesting but unfortunate meet- 
ing marked the beginning of a very pretty 
little side issue between the Exdysnion 
and the Hamburg which lasted for three 
and a half days. By noon of this day, the 
nineteenth, we had made two hundred 
miles since noon of the day before; the 
Hamburg at noon was in our wake about 
two miles astern and, the wind gaini 
weight, she presently took in her spinnaker 
and set a square sail from the fore yard. 
It was not long before the weight of the 
wind as well as the heave of the following 
sea made it necessary for us to follow suit 
and as our yard was on deck we were 
obliged to set it up, a somewhat difficult 
operation owing to the roll of the vessel. 
It was soon accomplished, however, and 
getting in our big spinnaker we set the 
square sail, known to our jackies as “< the 
old woman.’’ The raffee was set above 
it, and it was here that we met with the 
first accident to our rigging, for a fresh 
puff carried away three feet of the star- 
board end of the yard, thus putting both 
sails out of action. 

Two hours were taken up in foreshorten- 
ing the yard and again setting sail; by that 
time the Hamburg had passed astern of 
us and was edging a little to the southward; 
later she worked back toward us and by 
nine p. m. was directly astern about two 
miles distant. 

Throughout the night we foamed along 
with a fresh, following breeze and light 
sails bellying against the misty, moon-lit 
sky. There was no spar upon which to 
stretch more canvas; we were conscious 
that we were doing well and hoped to leave 
our long black rival in the night; instead 
of this, daylight showed her as the day be- 
fore, broad upon our port bow and but 
three or four miles distant. The breeze 
before long coming dead astern we set our 
big spinnaker in the place of ‘‘the old 
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woman,’’ and by noon had left the German 
upon our port quarter. 

Noon the following day showed two hun- 
Cred and fourteen miles to our credit for the 
twenty-four hours; five hundred and sixty- 
four nautical miles from Sandy Hook Light- 
ship. When one pauses to reflect, this is 
rather good racing; two schooner yachts of 
similar type, almost of a size, for the Ham- 
Surg is but twenty feet longer on the water 
line than the Endymion, three days at sea, 
during which time each has been ‘‘ crack- 
ing on’’ with every rag in her lazarette 
and in breezes from dead ahead to astern 
and light to fresh still travel right abeam 
of one another—it is good racing, and the 
record has still to show some much more 
interesting conditions of comparative speed. 

Toward noon of May 20, the end of our 
third day out, the wind began to gather 
weight, the sky darkened to windward and 
as it looked squally we took in some of 
our kites. At nightfall the Hamburg 
crept past us again and when last sighted 
was about three miles to the northward 
and about two miles ahead of us. Up to 
noon our twenty-four hours run was two 
hundred and forty-three miles. 


€ LADIES’ WEATHER ’”’ 


May 21 was up to this time the only 
really uneventful day of our voyage. It 
was ‘‘ ladies’ weather.’’ The breeze was 
baffling; none of our contestants were 
sighted. Up to noon our days’ run was 
two hundred and forty-three miles. Some 
of us spent the morning in developing 
photographs; an operation attended with 
some difficulty owing to a lumpy cross sea 
and scarcely breeze enough to steady the 
vessel sufficiently for one to stand without 
holding to something. In the afternoon 
the wind dropped entirely and we passed 
avery uncomfortable night with everything 
slatting and slamming and the bulkheads 
screaming like souls in torment. 

May 22. At daybreak the Azdsa was 
discovered almost abeam and three miles 
distant; she must have come up in the 
light airs through the night fetching the 
new breeze with her. While we were 
breakfasting the Valhalla was discovered 
hull down astern of us; this is a good com- 
mentary on the all around fairness of the 
conditions as well as the uncertainty of a 
trans-oceanic race; indeed it is the uncer- 
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tainty of these varying conditions which 
establishes the fair average. Here upon 
the fifth day out, after having traversed 
eight hundred and sixty-six nautical or 
nine hundred and eighty-two statute miles, 
we have insight of each other a yawl, a 
schooner and a full-rigged ship, all contest- 
ing upon an equal footing and the finish 
of this race will show some equally remark- 
able results. 


PASSING THE ‘‘ST. LOUIS’? 


We have been somewhat surprised at the 
interest shown by the big sea-farers whom 
we have encountered. Upon our first day 
out the British ship Kennet swung in a 
semi-circle and came over to give us greet- 
ing, but she miscalculated the speed at 
which we traveled, for by the time she had 
turned we were far past her upon our 
course. Upon the day following the 
Steamship Consuelo of Hull also swung 
down to look us over and reply to our 
signals, To-day the St. Louzs passed us 
so close that we were able to talk to her 
bridge through the megaphone; she in- 
formed us that she had sighted no ice, nor 
had she seen any of the other yachts. 

The breeze freshened toward evening; 
we observed the Az/sa take in her jib-top- 
sail and set a smaller one. Toward eve- 
ning the Valhalla soon passed out of 
sight to the northward, far astern. 

May 23. This is the sixth day out. 
The breeze has been light through the 
night but freshened toward morning; it is 
from the southeast and we have been 
under all plain sail jib topsail and main- 
staysail, the last piece of canvas is called 
by the jackies the ‘‘ring-tail.’’ The Az/sa 
is still in sight but ahead of us, having 
profited by the light airs and smooth sea 
during the night. 

There has been a good full-sail breeze 
during the morning but coming from a point 
south of east which has made it necessary 
for us to stand a little to the northward of 
our course. 


AN ICEBERG SIGHTED 


About the middle of the forenoon we 
had occasion to appreciate the wisdom 
of our skipper in keeping well south 
of the Great Newfoundland Bank, for 
looming through the low-lying haze we 
sighted a mammoth iceberg almost in our 
course and at the same time the tempera- 
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ture of both air and water dropped rapidly, 
while the haze thickened, blotting out the 
At1tsa, then to the southward and ahead 
of us and the air grew damp and penetra- 
ting. The temperature of the water dropped 
from sixty to forty-three. We passed within 
a few miles of this great mountain of glacial 
ice and from the main masthead one could 
observe the shape and structure. A vast 
part of it was submerged but a few feet and 
across this frozen shoal the seas were 
breaking heavily. 

The wind gathered weight after dark, 
obliging us to take in kites and topsails and 
a little later to reef the mainsail, while the 
action of the barometer indicated a change 
in the weather. Toward dark the sea 
began to rise and while we were dining 
word came down from the deck that one 
of our sailors had been swept from the 
bowsprit. I went on deck and found that 
the man had been carried off the bowsprit but 
fortunately caught on the bob-stay where 
he clung until taken aboard; he was un- 
hurt except for a slight cut and contusion 
below the knee. 

Another sailor has come to me complain- 
ing of a sprained shoulder; the ‘sprain ” 
proved to be abscess of the deep axillary 
glands and will necessitate an operation 
under anesthesia which must be performed 
to-morrow. 

May 24. Our day’s run at noon was 
two hundred and forty-six miles. We have 
had arough night and those of us whose 
bunks were on the weather side found even 
. the high lee-boards inadequate to keep us 
in bed and so went out and slept on the 
lockers on the lee side of the saloon. The 
schooner has been leaping forward on a 
close reach under full sail with her lee rail 
buried from time to time. 

About 10 a, m., the big Oceanic, west- 
ward bound, graciously swung up from her 
course to greet us, signalling ‘ Hamburg, 
one hour,’’ from which it is not difficult 
to gather that she passed the Hamburg 
an hour previously. Considering that we 
have traveled one thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five miles upon our course this 
is fairly close racing. Not long after the 
Oceanic had swept out of sight in the haze 
we sighted a _ two-masted fore-and-aft 
schooner to the north of us flying to the 
westward; her style suggested the F/eur- 
de-Lys, but we could not understand why 
she should have turned back. 
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Toward noon it began to blow hard while 
the sea became heavy with a nasty sling 
which made it impossible to keep one’s 
feet; the mainsail was reefed but even then 
the vessel seemed to be actually leaping 
from the crest of one sea to the next. E 


A SAILOR OPERATED ON 


The conditions were not exactly those 
which one would select for performing a 
surgical operation, but it was not advisable 
to delay as the patient was already showing 
symptoms of septicaemia; accordingly I 
placed him on a transom in the chart-room, 
that being the only available place on the 
vessel, and with the aid of Mr Sheldon and 
Mr. Rowland, gave him .an anesthetic 
and operated. The operation proved to 
be most necessary. 

About 3 p. m., the steamship St. Paul, 
westward bound, came over to give us a 
word of cheer; she signalled ‘‘ what ship is 
that,’? but as my patient was lying on the 
flag-locker and just coming out of the 
anesthetic it was inconvenient to reply, so 
we simply dipped our ensign, whereupon 
she signalled ‘‘we wish you a pleasant 
voyage,’’ and continued on her way. 

Toward evening the wind hauled on our 
quarter and blew a fresh gale. The glass 
indicated a change in the weather; at night- 
fall we were running before a heavy sea. 

May 25. Last night Endymion struck 
her gait for the first time since leaving 
Sandy Hook; the wind hauled around from 
southwest to west, then to northwest, blow- 
ing a fresh gale on our quarter; the sea 
mounted rapidly but was not long enough 
to carry us ahead as the sling of the follow- 
ing sea would bury our bows in the flank 
of the one ahead. Through the night we 
overhauled and passed asteamer going in the 
same direction, and about nine a. m. we 
sighted another ahead of us upon our 
course which we soon overhauled and left 
astern. The wind freshened steadily as 
the day wore on, making it necessary for us 
first to reef then double reef the mainsail, 
and one may be sure that this step was not 


‘taken until absolutely necessary. Late in 


the forenoon we were passed by a big liner 
but were unable to read her signals. 

The man operated upon yesterday is 
doing very well. 

May 26, 27, 28. These days were cer- 
tainly ‘‘Endymion weather,” square-rigger 
weather also, for that matter, and after 
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Hamburg,” the German representative, which finished second, preparing for the start. 
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“Endymion, the boat on which the author sailed, former holder of the record, 


three days of clear, north-westerly gale we 
looked to see the big Valhalla roaring 
down through the tumbling crests of the 
mammoth surges, yes, and roar right on 
past the Lizard while we fore-and-afters 
watched our buckling spars heart in mouth, 
and wondered whether each squall which 
raced down from the black rampart of 
wind clouds astern would lend another 
half knot to our speed or leave us a 
mangled wreck, dismasted; decks swept, 
seams a-gape—yes, ocean racing is differ- 
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ent from ocean cruising, beyond any shadow 
of a doubt. 


THE SKIPPER 


To appreciate this difference one needed 
but to watch the face of our skipper, Cap- 
tain James A. Loesch; a man who has 
taken his Degree of Western Ocean sz aera 
cum laude, and who bears the reputation 
in the yachting world of being a finished 
seaman, a skilful navigator and a hard 
driver; it was under his command that the 


The starting gun, 
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Schooner “Atlantic, winner of the race, Captain Barr at the helm. 


stanch Endymion broke the Atlantic sail- 
ing record by making a run from Sandy 
Hook to the Needles in thirteen days, 
twenty hours and thirty-six minutes. He 
did not drive her then; he was not trying 
to establish a record until the ninth day 
out; also it is one thing to race with time 
and another to race with other vessels. In 
this race for the Kaiser’s cup he has driven 
her, driven her until she flew like a fright- 
ened bird, while the following northwester 
ripped the sails from her spars and the 


great following sea gripped and twisted and 
hammered her sleek hull until each quiver- 
ing plank seemed to raise its voice in 
screaming protest. On deck, one hand 
on the life-line rigged along the rails, our 
skipper stood and watched his springing 
masts, studying, calculating speed and 
strain and the fling of the sea, weighing 
chances, testing nicely from years of sea- 
going experience, ‘‘ hanging on’’ to his 
canvas until the limits of safety were reached, 
when there would be a glance to windward; 
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The actual start. 
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Author taking photographs from aloft. 
graph taken from matntop by G. M. Rowland, 
the author's brother. 


This photo- 


a gruff order, a cluster of white clad figures 
would spring from the waist and yards of 
flapping canvas would flutter to the deck 
like a great wounded bird. 


ROUGH WEATHER 


All of the 26th we scudded under head- 
sails, foresail, squaresail and _ foretopsail 
and raffee until the last two sails were car- 
ried away, then a jib-topsail was rigged and 
set as a foretopsail, while the raffee was 
stitched and patched and set, only to be 
blown out again. Early in the morning of 
the 26th the jibstay carried away, but was 
of course promptly rerigged. The greater 
part of the forenoon there were men 
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aloft winding the foremast head with wire 
to reinforce it against the strain of the 
peak halliards, when the foresail was jibed 
by a gust striking up from the broad flank 
of the sea. No sail whatever was set from 
the mainmast, the mainsail being securely 
furled. Our bowsprit was spearing the 
sea ahead as it was. 

Below decks there was action also. One 
had to raise one’s voice to be heard above 
the wail of woodwork, for £xdymzon is 
lissome, as a good sea-boat should be. 
Things which heretofore had always been 
secure struck adrift with more or less dis- 
astrous results, the most unfortunate to the 
narrator being a box of batteries used to 
run a fan in the tropics and which deluged 
my stateroom with a saturated solution of 
caustic soda. l 

Few aboard but wore cuts or con- 
tusions, yet all of these discomforts were 
borne with gladly, for in spite of the 
heavy sea and the difficulty of steering we 
were recling off our ten, eleven, thirteen 
and fourteen knots an hour, and were con- 
vinced that few were doing more. 

The runs for May 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
were two hundred and ninety-one, two 
hundred and forty-six, two hundred and 
seventy-four, two hundred and sixty-four 
and two hundred and sixty-six miles. 
Upon the last two days the wind dropped 
light, but the smoother sea permitted of 
better speed than could be made during 
the height of the westerly blow. 

For the greater part of May 30 and 
31, Endymion was becalmed, and upon 
those two days made one hundred and 
forty-eight and one hundred and thirty- 
two miles. 

During the middle of the forenoon of 
May 31, those aboard the Endymion re- 
ceived a severe disheartenment. A large 
German steamer, no doubt mistaking us 
for the Hamburg, came far down out of 
her course to speak us, and in answer to 
our signaled inquiry, ‘‘ Have you seen 
yachts ??’ answered ‘‘ Valhalla.” En- 
dymion promptly signaled, ‘4 When ?’’ and 
received in answer, ‘* Longitude 6° 51%.” 
This placed the Va/halla about forty miles 
ahead of us, we being at the time about 
ninety-five miles from the finish at the Liz- 
ard. Even then we might have overtaken 
her had the light breeze dropped to spring 
up ahead. 

A few hours later we received another dis- 
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couraging surprise. The steam- 
ship Laxcastritan, westward 
bound, met us as we were 
passing the Scilly Isles, and 
seeing our signals, ran close 
enough to hail us trom the 
bridge through the megaphone. 
The announcement which 
reached us was: ‘‘ American 
yacht Aflintic first, Monday 
night. ‘alhalla about an 
hour ahead of you. We have 
left some newspapers in our 
wake.” 
THE FINISH 


This last courtesy we were 
unable to profit by without loss 
of time, so we simply dipped 
our ensign and held upon our 
course. Late in the afternoon 
we sighted the Valhalla, hull 
down, over the horizon ahead. 
We finished at 9.35 p. m., 
the German cruiser firing a 
salute as we passed, and our 
signal being answered from 
the signal station on the top 
of the cliff. 

It was not until the fol- 
lowing day that we learned 
that the //amburg had finished 
ahead of us, putting us fourth instead of 
third as we had supposed. We anchored 
off Cowes, and were kindly offered the 
courtesies of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 


Taken from the bow stay, at sea on the plunging 
Endymion," by G. M. Rowland, the author's brother. 
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Looking down from foretop, showing balloon jib and balloon 


Sorestaysatl. 


It has been a great race, the greatest in 
the history of the world, also it has been a 
fair race, and the fastest vessel has won. 

Those aboard Exdymzion have no re- 
grets; there were no mistakes, no blunders, 
The schooner was admirably sailed and 
navigated; she did not win, because three 
of her contestants sailed faster, and that is 
all that there is to be said. A great race 
has been won, a new ocean record estab- 
lished, and Exdymuion, the previous 
holder of this record, offers her sincere 
congratulations to Atlantic. 


The American yacht A ¢/an/ic, under the 
command or Captain Barr, won the race 
for auxiliary yachts from Dover to Heligo- 
land, capturing the second of the German 
Emperor’s new cups as easily as she did 
the first. She completed the course in 
forty-one hours, twenty-six minutes and 
twenty-four seconds. 

As the big, black schooner swept across 
the finish line every craft with a whistle 


“Valhalla,” third to finish, slipping off in the fog. 


blew a prolonged blast of congratulation 
and praise, and the shore, lined with thou- 
sands of spectators, was a mass of waving 
handkerchiefs and hats. 

The yacht’s wonderful performance in 
winning the ocean race and breaking the 
transatlantic record under sail made her 
victory in this race for auxiliaries the more 


remarkable. In this race across the North 
Sea the other yachts with greater steam 
power were allowed to use their powerful 
engines, yet the A/slantic, built to race 
under sail, set her screw going, and, with 
the aid of her canvas, distanced her rivals, 
the big English ship Va/halla and the 
American barge Apache. 


Rolling into a big sea, burying the end of the boom in the water, 
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4 Romance of Red Saunders 


By Henry Wallace Phillips 


WITH ILLUSTRATION BY R. 


MARTIN JUSTICE 


CHAPTER IV 


TROUBLES 


7 CAN slide over my first 
} month’s work quick. At 
least half of us have been 
boys once, and a good 
share of that half have run 

£ SS into the stiff proposition 
when they were boys. I carried on my 
back most of the trouble in that part of the 
country—they were a careless people. Jim 
give me my head and let me bump it into 
mistakes. ‘‘ Find out,’’ was his motto. 
« Don’t ask the boss,” and I found out, 
perspiring freely the while. I had to hire 
men and fire ’em, rastle with the Spanish 
language, keep books, keep my temper, 
bearn what a day’s work means, learn to 
handle a tean, get the boys to pull together, 
and last, but not least, try to get the best 
of that cussed horse, Archie. 

I can’t tell which was the worst. I 
know this, though: while my sympathies 
are with the hired man, yet that scason of 
getting along with him taught me that the 
boss’s job isn’t one long, suyar-coated 
drean neither. If the hired man knew 
more, he'd have less wrongs, and also, if 
he knew more, he wouldn't be a hired 
man. What that proves, [ pass. 

Keeping books wore down my proud 
spirit, too. I do hate a puttering job. 
It was all there, anyhow. Jim pulled 
at his moustache and wrinkled his manly 
brow when he first snagged on my book- 
keeping. ‘* What the devil is this item ?”’ 
he’d say. ‘‘ Francis Lopez borrowed a 
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dollar on his pay; says his mother’s sick. 
That's a lie, I bet. You mustn’t let the 
boys have money that way, Bill, and never 
mind putting your thoughts in the cash- 
book—save ’em for your diary.’’ 

I got the hang of it after a while, and 
one grand day my cash balanced. That 
was a moment to remember. I don’t re- 
call that it ever happened again. The 
store made most of my trouble. We 
handled all kinds of truck, from kerosene 
oil to a Jew’s harp, though rough clothes 
and the hardware department. My helper 
was the lunk-headest critter God ever 
trusted outdoors. You'd scarcely believe 
one man’s head could be so foolish. At 
the same time the poor devil was so kind 
and polite, and needed the job so bad, 1 
couldn’t fire him. But he took some of 
the color out of my hair, all right. He 
was a Mexican who talked English, so he 
was useful that way anyhow. But, man! 
What the stuff cost was marked in letters 
—‘‘ Washington >°? was our cost-mark 
word. Ifa thing cost a dollar fifty, it was 
marked WTN, then you tacked on the 
profit. Well, poor Pedro used to forget 
all about the father of his country, if there 
came arush, and as he didn’t have any 
natural common sense, you could expect 
him to sell a barrel of kerosene for two bits 
and charge eight dollars for a paper of 
needles. Whenever I heard wild cries of 
astonishment and saw the arms a-flying, I 
could be sure that Pedro had lost track of 


A synopsis of Chapters I—III. will be found on page 444. 
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All these things kept me from calling on 
my friends in town for some time, till Jim 
gave me three days off to use as I pleased. 
I put me on the tallest steeple hat with the i 
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American history. He'd make a statue 
of William Penn get up and cuss, that fel- 
ler. I tried everything—wrote out the 
prices, gave him lists, put pictures of our 
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“Have something with me,” and I slapped his black face to a blister. 


George all over the store, swore at him till 
I was purple and him weeping in his 
pocket handkerchief, calling the saints to 
witness how the memory of the G-r-r-cat 
Ouash-eeng-tong would never depart from 
his mind again, and in three minutes he'd 
sell a twenty-five dollar Stetson hat for 
eighty-seven cents. It took a good deal 
of my time rushing around the country 
getting those sales back, 


biggest bells I could find; I had spurs that 
would do to harpoon a whale, and they 
had jinglers on ’em wherever a jingler 
would go. My neckerchief was a heavenly 
blue, to match my hair, and it was consid- 
erably smaller than a horse blanket. The 
hair itself had grown well down to my 
neck, and she’s never been cut from that 
day, except to trim the ends. In my sash 
I stuck a horse-pistol and a machete. 
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Contact with the Spaniard had already 
corrupted me into being proud of my small 
feet, so I spent one hour getting my boots 
on, and oh, Lord! The misery of those 
boots! I tell you what it is, if one man or 
woman should do to another what that 
victim will do to himself, for Vanity’s sake, 
the neighbors would rise and lynch the 
offender. When I worried those boots 
off at night, I’d fall back and enjoy the 
blessed relief for five minutes without 
moving. It was almost worth the pain, 
that five minutes. I used to know a man 
who said he got more real value out of the 


two weeks his wife went to visit her mother 


than he did out of a year before he was 
married. 

But I looked great, you bet. Probably 
my expression was foolish, but I wouldn’t 
mind feeling myself suc% a thumping hunk 
of a man once more, expression and all. 
And I rode a little mouse-colored Ameri- 
can horse, with a cream mane and tail and 
too white feet forward,—a pretty, playful 
little cuss with no sin in him, as proud of 
me and himselfas Iwas. There was only 
one more thing to make that trip complete, 
and about ten mile out of Panama I filled. 
Out of a side draw pops a black-a-vised 
road agent, and informs me that he wants 
my money. I drew horse pistol and 
machete and charged with a loud holler. 
That brigand shed his gun and threw his 
knees higher than his shoulders getting out 
of that. I paused and overtook him. He 
explained sadly and untruthfully that noth- 
ing but a starving wife and twenty-three 
children drove him to such courses. I told 
him the evil of his ways—no short story, 
neither. You bet I spread myself on that 
chance, —then I gave him two dollars for 
the family and rode my cheerful way. It 
really is beautiful to think of anybody be- 
ing so pleased with anything as I was 
with myself. And the story I had now 
to tell Mary. We did a fast ten mile into 
Panama. 

I found the house where Mary boarded 
without much trouble. It was one of the 
old-fashioned Spanish houses where the 
upper stories stick out, although not like 
some of ’em, as it had a garden around 
it. A bully old house, with sweet smelling 
vires and creepers and flowers, and statues 
ana a fountain in the garden. The foun- 
tain only squirted in the rainy season, but 
it was good to look at. A garden with a 
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fountain in it was a thing P d always wanted 
to see. Seemed to me like I could begin 
to believe in some of the stories I read, 
when I saw that. 

Everything had a far-away look. Fora 
full minute I couldn’t get over the notion 
that I’d ridden into a story book by mis- 
take. So I sat on my horse and stared at 
it, glad I came; till a soft rush of feet on 
the grass and a voice I’d often wanted to 
hear in the past month calling, ‘t Why, Will! 
I was sure it was you!’’ made me certain 
of my welcome. 

Now, I’d been too busy to think much 
lately, but when my eyes fell on that beau- 
tiful girl, running to see me, glad to see me; 
eyes, mouth and outstretched hands all say- 
ing she was glad to see me, I just naturally 
hopped off my horse, over the wall and 
gathered her in both arms. She kissed 
me, frank and hearty, and then we shook 
hands and said all those things that don’t 
mean anything that people say to relieve 
their feelings. 

Then she laughed and fixed her hair, 
eyeing me side ways, and she says: ‘‘I 
don’t know that I should permit that from 
so large and ferocious looking a person. 
But perhaps it’s too late, so tell me every- 
thing—how do you get on with Mr. Hal- 
ton? What are you doing? Why haven't 
I heard from you? I thought certainly 
you wouldn’t desert me in this strange 
country for a whole month—I’ve missed 
you awfully.” 

« Have you Mary!’’ I said, ‘‘ have you 
really ?’’ I couldn’t get over it, that she’d 
missed me. 

‘ I should say I had, you most tremen- 
dous big boy, you!’’ she says giving me a 
little loving shake. ‘‘ Do you suppose I’ve 
forgotten all our walks and talks on the 
Matilda? And all your funny speeches ? 
Oh, Will! I’ve been homesick, and your 
dear old auburn locks are home! ’’ 

‘¢ Why, there’s Sax!’’ says I, in the in- 
nocence of my heart. 

“I haven’t seen much of Mr. Saxton,’’ 
she answers, cooling so I felt the need of a 
coat—‘‘ and that’s quite different. ” 

Well, I hustled away from the subject 
fast, sorry to know something was wrong 
between my friends, but too durned selfish 
to spoil my own greeting. I plunged into 
the history of Mr. William Saunders, from 
the time of leaving the Matilda. Mary was 
the most eloquent listener I ever met. She 
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made a good story of whatever she heark- 
ened to. 

Well, sir, I had a pleasant afternoon. 
There was that story-book old house and 
garden, Mary and me at a little table, 
drinking lime-juice lemonade, me in my 
fine clothes, out for a real holiday, smok- 
ing like a real man, telling her about the 
crimp I put in that road agent. 

Yes, I was having a glorious time, when 
the gate opened and a man came in. Some- 
how, from the first look I got of him I 
didn’t like him. Something of the shadow 
that used to hang over home lay in that 
lad’s black coat. 

Mary’s face changed. The life went 
out. Something heavy, serious and tired 
came into it, yet she met the newcomer 
with the greatest respect. As they came 
toward me I stiffened inside. Mr. Bel- 
knap and Mr. Saunders shook hands. His 
closed upon mine firmly and coldly, like a 
machine. He announced that he was glad 
to meet me in atone of voice that would 
leave a jury doubtful. We stood around, 
me embarrassed, and even Mary ill at ease, 
until he said: ‘‘Shall we not sit down ?’’ 
Feeling at school once more, down I sat. 
If he’d said: ‘‘ Shall we not walk off upon 
our ears?’’ Id felt obliged to try it. 

He put a compulsion on you. He made 
you want to please him, though you hated 
him. 

Well, there we sat. ‘‘Mr. Belknap is 
doing a wonderful work among these poor 
people,’’ explained Mary to me. There 
was something prim in her speech that 
knocked another color off the meeting. 

«: You are too good,” said Mr. Belknap. 
He was modest, too, in a way that re- 
proached you for daring to talk of him so 
careless. I wished that Mr. Belknap would 
get to work on his poor people and leave 
us alone, but he had no such intention. 

‘¢ Miss Smith,’’ says he, ‘‘is one of 
those who credit others with the excellen- 
cies they believe in from possession.”’ 

Mary colored, and a little frown I 
could not understand lay on her forehead 
for the second. It was curious, that man’s 
way. When he made his speech it was 
though he put a rope upon the girl. I 
didn’t see much meaning to it, except a 
compliment, but I felt something behind 
it, and suddenly I understood her frown. 
It was the way you look when something 
you feel you ought to do, that you’ve 
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worked yourself into believing you want to 
do, although at the bottom of your heart 
you’d chuck it quick, comes up for action. 

I’d have broken into the talk if I could, 
but Brother Belknap had me tongue-tied, 
so I just sat, wishful to go, in spite of 
Mary, and unable to start. It seemed like 
presuming a good deal to leave, or do any- 
thing else Mr. Belknap hadn’t mentioned. 

We talked like advice to the young in the 
third reader. Mr. Belknap announced his 
topics and smiled his superior knowledge. 
I’d have hit him in the eye for two cents, 
and at the same time if he told me to run 
away like a good little boy, darned if I 
don’t believe I’d done it—me, that had 
chased the road agent up the valley not 
three hours before! 

Mary moved her glass in little circles 
and looked off into distance. Some- 
thing of the change from our first being 
together to this was working in her. ‘‘It 
is hard,’’ she said, trying to pass it off 
lightly, ‘‘to bear the weight of virtues that 
don’t belong to me!’’ 

Mr. Belknap leaned forward; he was a 
heavy built, easy-moving*man; you had to 
grant him a kind of elegance, that went 
queer enough with the preacher-air he 
wore of his own will. He put his head 
out and looked at her. I watched him 
close, and I saw a crafty, hard light in his 
eyes as if the tiger in him had come for a 
look out of doors. He purred soft, like a 
tiger. ‘‘ Nowhere is humility more be- 
coming than in a beautiful woman.’ 

At that minute his hold on me snapped. 
Believing him honest, he had me ki- boshed 
—seeing that expression, which, I suppose, 
he didn’t think worth while hiding from a 
gawky kid, I was my own man again, 
hating him and ready for war with him in 
a blaze. Too young to understand much 
about love affairs and the like of that, I 
still knew those eyes that had shifted in a 
second from pompous piety to greedy cun- 
ning, meant no good to Mary. 

‘ I don’t know about humility,” says I, 
“but I'll go bail for Mary’s honesty.’’ I 
laid my hand on hers as I spoke. Funny 
that I did that and spoke as I did. It 
came to me at once, without thinking— 
like I'd been a dog and bristled at him for 
a sure-enough tiger. 

Mary wasn’t the kind to go back on a 
friend in any company. She put her 
other hand on mine and said: ‘‘ That’s 
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the nicest thing you could say, Will.” 

Mr. Belknap didn’t like it. He swung 
around as if he found me worth more at- 
tention than at first, and when our eyes 
met he saw I was on to him, bigger than a 
wolf. All he changed was a quick tight- 
ening of the lips. We looked at each other 
steady. He ought to have showed un- 
easiness, consarn him, but he didn’t. In- 
stead he smiled, like I was amusing. I 
loved him horrible for that—me and my 
steeple hat and sash to be amusing! 

« You have a most impulsive nature, 
Mr. Saunders,” says he. 

I wanted to tell him he was entirely cor- 
rect, and that I’d like to chase two rascals 
the same day. I had sense enough not to, 
but said: 

«I’m not ashamed to own it—particu- 
larly where Mary’s concerned.’’ 

« Ah!’ he says, raising his eyebrows, 
‘you are old friends ?”’ 

‘Not so very old,” says Mary. ‘‘ That 
seems cold—we’re very warm, young 
friends. ’’ 

‘It is pleasant for the young to have 
friends,’’ says he. 

‘s That’s hardly as surprising a remark 
as your face lead me to expect,’’ says I. 
«It’s pleasant for anybody to have 
friends.” — 

It was his turn not to be overjoyed. I 
hid my real meaning under a lively manner 
for Mary’s benefit, and while perhaps she 
didn’t like my being quite so frivolous to 
the overpowering Mr. Belknap, she saw no 
harm in the speech. He did, though. 

«< Am I to count you among my friends ?”’ 
says he. 

‘<Any friend of Mary’s is a friend of 
mine,” I answered. He took. ‘* Then 
that is assured,’’ he says, with his smooth- 
est smile. 

We all waited. 

« Ah, Youth!’’ says Mr. Belknap, with 
a look at Mary, and an explaining, indul- 
gent smile at me. ‘‘ How heartening it is 
to see its readiness, its resource in the un- 
tried years! Rejoice in your youth and 
strength, my young friend!—as for me,” 
he stopped and looked so grave he near 
fooled me again. ‘‘I am worn down so I 
barely believe in hope. My poor, common- 
place ambitions, my dull idea of duty puts 
me out of the pale of friendship entirely— 
I have nothing pleasant to offer my friend.’’ 

‘Oh, no! Mr. Belknap!’’ says Mary. 
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‘< How can you speak like that? With your 
great work—how can you call it dull? I’m 
sure it is a high privilege to be listed with 
your friends!’’ 

I felt a chill go over me—the whole 
business was tricky, stagey; of a piece with 
the hi-falutin talk. Belknap was no old 
man—not a day over forty, and powerful 
as a bull, by the look of him, yet the tone 
of his voice, the air he threw around it, 
made him the sole and lonely survivor of a 
great misfortune, without a helping hand 
at time of need. 

I felt mad and disgusted with Mary for 
being taken in. I had yet to learn that 
even the best of women are easy worked 
through the medium of making ’em feel 
they are the support of a big man. They’ll 
take his word for his size, and swallow 
almost anything for the fun of supporting 
him. Saxton made the great mistake of 
admitting his foolishnesses to be foolish, 
and swearing at ’em; he should have sadly 
regretted them as accidents. A woman has 
to learn a heap before she can appreciate 
a thoroughly honest man. There is a 
poetry in being honest, but like some kinds 
of music, it takes a highly educated person 
to enjoy it. Sing to the girls in a sweet 
and melancholy voice about a flower from 
your angel mother’s grave and most of ’em 
will forget you never contributed a cent 
to the angel mother’s support—and it ain’t 
that they like honesty the less, but romance 
the more, as the feller said about Julius 
Caesar. But when a woman like Mary does 
get her bearings she has ’em for keeps. 

Now Sax was a durned sight more ro- 
mantic really than this black-coated play- 
actor, but he would insist on stripping 
things to the bones, and the sight of the 
skeleton—good, honest, fly-away man frame 
that it was—scart Mary. 

It came across me bitter that she looked 
at brother Belknap the way she did. I got 
up. 

‘¢T must go,” I says. 

‘Why, Will! Won’t you stay to supper! 
I thought you surely would ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ I says, ‘‘l’ve got another 
friend here it’s time to remember—I’ ll take 
supper with Arthur Saxton.’’ 

Mary looked very confused and bothered. 
Belknap shot his eyes from her to me and 
back again, learning all he could from our 
faces. And ina twinkle I knew that he 
was the cause, through lies of some kind 
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of deviltry, of the coolness between Mary 
and Arthur Saxton.’’ 

The blood went to the top of my head. 

‘‘Good-by, Mr. Belknap,’ I says, 
‘we'll meet again.’’ 

« I most certainly hope so,” says he, 
bowing and smiling most polite. 

s You keep that hope green, and not 
let it get away from you like the rest of 
"em, and it sure will happen,’’ says I. I 
turned and looked hard at Mary. ‘‘ Have 
you any message for Arthur?’’ I asked her. 

She bit her lips, and glanced at Belknap. 
‘« No,” says she, short, ‘‘I have no mes- 
sage for Mr. Saxton.’’ 

‘« Too bad,” says I. ‘‘ He was a good 
friend of yours.’’ With that I turned and 
stalked off. She followed me, and caught 
me gently by the sleeve. 

‘s You're not angry at me, Will? I’m 
all alone here, you know.”’ 

I had it hot on my tongue to tell her I 
was angry plenty, but it crossed my mind 
how that would play into Belknap’s hand, 
whatever scheme he was working, for Mary 
wouldn’t stand too much from anybody, 
so with an unaccountable rush of sense to 
the brain, I said: 

« Not angry, Mary, but jarred, to see 
you go back on a friend.’’ 

« Will, you don’t understand! It is not 
I who have gone back—who have been 
unfriendly to Mr. Saxton; it is he who has 
put it out of my power to be his friend—lI 
can’t even tell you—you must believe me. ’”’ 

‘ Did he tell you this ?’’ I asked her. 

« No,’ she said. 

« Well, until he does, I’d as soon be- 
lieve Arthur as Mr. Belknap.’’ 

«Mr. Belknap! How did you know— 
why, what do you mean, Will ?’’ 

‘ I mean that I don’t like Belknap a lit- 
tle bit, said I most unwisely. ‘‘ And I 
do like you and Saxton.” 

‘s You don’t know Mr. Belknap, and 
you are very unreasonable,’’ she said, get- 
ting warm. 

‘Unreasonable enough to be afire all 
over at the thought of any one cheating 
you, Mary—will you excuse that?” 

I held out my hand, but she gave me a 
hug. ‘‘I’m not going to pretend to be 
angry at you, for I can’t,’ she said. ‘‘* You 
do not love me—no? So kiss me good-by, 
and go!’ One minute, Will. May I speak 
to you as if you really were my brother ?’’ 

“I should say you could.’’ 
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‘: Well, then, will you promise me that 
in this place you will do nothing, nor go 
anywhere with Arth—with any one, that 
would make me ashamed to treat you as I 
do? Will you -keep yourself the same 
sweet, true-hearted boy I have known, for 
your mother’s sake, and for my sake P”’ 

Her eyes had filled with tears. Id have 
promised to sit quietly on a ton of dynamite 
until it went off—and kept my word at that. 

‘ I promise, Mary,” says I. 

‘Will, boy, I love you,’ she said, 
‘¢ And I love you because there’s nothing 
silly in that honest red head of yours to 
misunderstand me. I want to be your dear 
sister—and to think that you might, too—’’ 
She broke off, and the tears overflowed. 

Looking at her, a hard suspicion of 
Saxton jolted me. I didn’t know a great 
deal of the crooked side, but, of course, I 
had a glimmer, and it struck me that if he 
had been cutting up bad, and when he 
pretended to care for this girl, he needed 
killing. 

«Tell me, Mary,’’ I asked her, ‘* has 
Arthur—”’’ 

‘Hush, Will—I can tell you nothing. 
You must see with your own eyes. And 
here’s a kiss for your promise—which will 
be kept!’ 

‘ When you kiss me falsely, I’ll promise 
falsely,” said I. 

She laughed at me through her tears. 
“The country’s saved then,” said she. 
«I'm not in the kissing humor, fair nor 
false, with this one exception, and to-mor- 
row at three you’re to be here again.’’ 

And off I goes up the road sitting very 
straight, and I tell you, if it hadn’t been 
for the mean suspicion of Saxton, what 
with the mouse-colored horse waving his 
cream main and tail, my new steeple hat, 
the sash with a gun and machete in it, the 
spurs jingling, the memory of having 
chased a fierce road agent to a finish, and 
the kiss of the most beautiful woman in the 
world on my lips, I’d been a medium, well- 
feeling sort of boy. I guess my anxiety 
about Saxton didn’t quite succeed in 
drowning the other neither. You can’t 
expect too much of scant eighteen. 


CHAPTER V 


“E RED” VISITS ARTHUR SAXTON 


I hadn’t thought to ask what Saxton 
was atin a business way, so I couldn’t find 
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him yet. I didn’t want to go back, but 
rode at random through the streets. 

As I swung into a dark alley I came 
upon the fiercest and quietest little fight I 
ever saw. Two men set upon a third, who 
had his back to the wall. The knives 
flashed, they ducked, parried, got away, 
cut and come again with a quickness and 
a savageness that lifted my hair. Jeeminy! 
but there was spirit in that row! And not 
a sound except the soft sliding of feet and 
the noise of blows. They'd all been 
touched, too; while I looked the one man 
slipped and came down on his back, 
striking his head and his right elbow, so 
the knife flew out of his hand. 

Now I breathed quicker—you know how 
some fights make you feel warlike—and 
when I see the other two dive right at the 
man, down and helpless, I broke the silence 
and the peace at one and the same instant. 
The mouse-colored horse butted a lad 
sailing down the alley. I grabbed the 
other up on the saddle and cuffed him with 
all my heart. 

«« You dirty Yahoo!” says I. ‘‘ Two of 
you on one man! Have something with 
me,’’ and I slapped his black face to a 
blister. He tried to get at me with the 
_knife, but a pinch on the back of the neck 
loosened his grip. 

The feller the little horse rammed got 
on his feet, looking like he was going to 
return for a minute; it was me against the 
two. I crowded my victim down against 
the saddle with my left hand (Lord! how 
he squawked) and drew my gun with the 
right. ‘‘ Take either way that suits you,”’ 
says I. The bucko didn’t sabe English, 
maybe, but a forty-four gun is easy trans- 
lated in any language. He chose the other 
end of the alley. 

The feller that fell got on his feet. He 
was a good looking chap, in spite of a big 
scar across his face and the careless way 
his white clothes were daubed with red. 

s Muc hisimas Gracias, Sefior,’ says 
he, ‘me Alegro Mucho de Ver a Usted.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t mention it,’ says I. ‘‘I un- 
derstand a little Spanish, but I speak 
English. I wouldn’t have cut in if they 
hadn’t played it crooked on you—here’s 
your boy, not damaged much, if you want 
to have it out. ” 

«I spike Anglish veree splendidlee,’’ 
says he, ‘‘ I th-thank ’ju. -Eeef you weel so 
kindly han’ me dthat man, I keel heem.’’ 
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‘‘Holy Christmas!’’ says I—he asked 
as cool as he would a light for his cigar— ' 
«c What do you mean? Just stack him?’’ 

‘c Certamente,” says he, ‘‘he ees no 
good.’’ I chucked my victim as far as I 
could throw him. ‘‘Run, you fool!’ I 
says, and he scuttled out of that like a jack 
rabbit. 

He was gone before my friend could 
start after him. I got the full blast of the 
disappointment. 

«I do not quite understand, Sefior,’’ 
says he, with his hand on his knife. 

« Hold!” says I, ‘‘you’ve no call to 
jump me—I can’t stand for a man being 
slit in cold blood—no offense meant.’’ 

«I forget your service,’’ says he. 
‘< Pardon—here ees my han’.’’ We shook 
hands. ‘‘But you have made the foolish 
thing,’’ he says. ‘‘There ees a man who 
ees to be keeled dead, and you let heem 
go—that ees more foolish as to let the 
Fer-de-lance free.” 

« Well, I know,” says I, ‘ I suppose 
you're right, but my ideas ain’t quite 
foreign enough yet.” 

He smiled. ‘‘ Your largeness made me 
mistake,’’ says he, ‘‘ I see you are a gentle- 
man not of so many years, but of the heart 
strong and the arm stronger—you play with 
that man — chuckee — chuckee—chuckee 
like hees mother. Eet was lovelee. May I 
ask the name? ”’ 

« William De La Tour Saunders,’’ says 
I, ‘*commonly called Bill. ” 

« Ah, Beel!” says he, ‘I r-r-remem- 
ber. Here is Antonio Orifiez—your frien’ 
when you wish.” 

« Well, Mr. Orifiez,’’ says I, ‘‘hadn’t 
we better be walking along? You're bleed- 
ing pretty free.’’ 

« Ta!” says he, shrugging his shoulders. 
‘¢T am used to eet—still, I go. Thees ees 
not a healthy land for me.’’ 

‘¢What was the row about? ” I asked, 
my kid curiosity coming up. 

“ I cannot tell even my best frien’,’’ he 
answers, smiling so pleasant there was no 
injury. ‘‘Quzere poquito de Aguar- 
diente ?” 

‘¢No,’’ I says, “Pm not drinking at 
present— it’s a promise I made.” Oh, the 
vanity of a boy! ‘* But I'll trot along with 
you.” 

He shook his head. ‘Do not,” he 
says, ‘‘ believe me, I have reason—-can I 
do you any service, now ?”? 
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I was a little anxious to get on my own 
- business. The lull from the fight had come 
in the shape of a sea-sick feeling. 

‘« Do you know a man by the name of 
Saxton ?’’ I inquired. 

He gave me a quick look—a friendly 
look, ‘‘Arthur Saxton—tall—grande— 
play the violeen, like the davil?’’ 

s That’s him.” 

«c Around that corner, not far, on thees 
side,’’ waving his left hand, ‘‘you see 
the name—eet ees a es—store for food. ” 

I was surprised enough to find that Sax 
had opened a grocery store. 

‘¢Thanks,’’ says I, and swung in the 
saddle. 

Orifiez raised a hand, playful. 

‘¢Geeve me some other ho-r-r-r-se!’’ 
says he. ‘Bin’ opp my wounds!” he 
laughed. ‘‘ By-bye, Beel, r-remember me, 
as I shall remember ju!”’ 

‘c Good-by, Mr. Orifiez,’’ says I. He 
called after me, ‘‘ Eef you need a frien’, 
there is Orifiez!’’ 

‘< Same to you, old man!’’ I says, and 
swings around the corner. 

Saxton was working outside the store, 
overseeing the unloading of some wagons. 
It was a large store, with a big stock, and 
Sax was busy as a hound-pup at a rabbit- 
hole. I rubbed my eyes. Somehow the 
last thing I expected to see Sax was a 
store-keeper. I slipped up and put my 
hands on his shoulders to surprise him. It 
surprised him all right. I felt the muscles 
jump under the coat, although he stood 
still enough, and he whirled on me with an 
ugly look in his eye. 

I think, perhaps, of all the unpleasant 
positions a man can get himself into, that 
of a playful friendly fit gone wrong will 
bring the sweat out the quickest—you do 

feel such a fool! 

‘‘Beg your pardon, Arthur,’’ says I, 
fairly cool, as really I hadn’t done anything 
for him to get so wrathy about. 

But he got the best of himself at once, 
and the old, kind smile came, taking out 
the lines that changed his face so. 

‘What are you talking about?’’ says 
he, playful in his turn—forced playful, 
painful to see. He gave me a slap on the 
back and I let her flicker at that—always 
willing to take a friend's intentions rather 
than the results. I never went into friend- 
ship as a money-making business. 

‘I thought I startled you,” I said. He 
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laughed loud, so loud that I looked at 
him and backed away a little. ‘* Startled 
me!” he says. ‘‘What nonsense! When 
did you come in? How do you like your 
job? Going to stay long?” 

He fired these questions at me as fast 
as he could talk. I, dumb-struck, an- 
swered somehow, while I felt around for 
something to think with. 

He was here and there and all over. 
doing everything with the same fever- 
hurry. Popping a string of questions at 
me and away before I could answer the 
half of them, as if he couldn’t hold his 
mind to one thing more than a minute— 
and this was Arthur Saxton! 

Part of my mind talked to him, part 
wrastled with Mary's hints and the other 
part kept up a wondering why and what, 
for I felt for that man a whole-hearted 
kid’s worship. 

A sack of flour fell from the wagon and 
split. Instantly Sax broke out into such a 
fitof cursing. I never heard anything like 
it. He cursed the flour, the man that 
dropped it, Panama, the business and 
everything above and below, his eyes two 
balls of wildfire. 

The man jumped back scared. Sax’s 
jaws worked hard; he got back an outside 
appearance of humanity. 

‘« This heat makes me irritable, Bill,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Besides there’s lots of annoy- 
ance in a new business.’’ 

‘t Sure,” says I. I saw the flour sack 
was only an excuse—a little hole to let out 
the strain. A person’s wits will outfoot 
his- judgment sometimes. I had no expe- 
rience to guide me, yet I knew Saxton 
needed humoring. 

That’s what I saw now—the habits of 
Arthur Saxton struggling with the wild 
beast. 

Well, he was in a bad way for sure. 
He talked fast—often not finishing what 
he had to say. He laughed a great deal, 
too, and when the laugh passed and the 
dreary look came on his face again, it was 
enough to make you shiver. 

Presently a nice little man came up—a 
Spaniard, and a gentleman. 

From the time I took hold of his hand 
I felt more cheerful. You knew by his 
eye he understood things. 

Sax introduced him as an old friend and 
as his partner in the business. ‘‘ Perez puts 
up the money and the experience,’’ 
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says he, ‘‘and I put up a bold front.” 

« After I’ve begged you not to speak in 
that way?’’ says Perez smiling but re- 
proachful. 

«I'm not sailing under false colors,’’ 
says Sax sharp. ‘‘ You’ve made an asylum 
for an empty head—you’ll have to listen 
to it.” 

Perez dropped the subject at once. 

The Spaniard turned to me and asked 
me most courteously about my aims in the 
country. We were talking along when 
Saxton interrupted us. ‘‘ We'll never get 
enough to drink this way,’’ says he, ‘‘ come 
into the office.”’ 

We went back into the little room 
where they entertained the big customers. 
Saxton called a boy and ordered brandy. 
When it came he grabbed the bottle 
feverishly. As he did so, Perez glanced 
at me. We understood each other. 

Sax couldn’t drink until we joined him— 
habit again—how she pulls! He wanted 
that drink as a man wants water when he’s 
shot or something. It was the one thing 
he did want in the world, yet there he 
waited while we fooled away as much time 
as we could. 

‘¢ Well here’s regards! ’’ Sax said at last, 
and his lower jaw trembled with eagerness. 
Perez drank and I made the motions. 

«That’s the stuff!’ says Sax, with a 
cheap swagger that knocked me harder 
than anything I’d seen so far. ‘‘ The good 
old truck that you Spaniards mollify under 
the name of Aguardiente is the solution of 
all problems, Perez. ” 

c Sz, Si, Señor?’ says Perez. ‘‘It.sa 
great solvent.’’ He stirred the red sugar 
in the bottom of his glass. ‘‘I have seen it 
dissolve many a good manhood—like that.’’ 

« None of your friends, I hope?’’ 
sneers Sax. 

« I hope not.’’ 

Saxton looked at him a minute; a hun- 
dred different fits showed in his eye, but 
the hurry of his mind let none stay long 
enough for action. 

The shadow settled on him again. I 
never in my lifesaw more misery ina human 
face, and to save me, I couldn’t tell you 
where the expression came from, because 
the man kept his muscles in an iron grip. 
There wasn’t a droop of the mouth, nor a 
line in the forehead, nor a twitch of the 
eye—it was just powerful enough to make 
itself felt, without signs. 
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He came back again with a snap. 

« Why, you’re not drinking, Bill!” 
says he, noticing my glass. It was not 
Arthur Saxton, to urge a boy to drink. 

« No,” I says, easy, ‘I’m not used to 
tropical beverages—I expect to find it full 
of red peppers. Lord, what a dose I got 
my first chzle con carne—’’ 

He cut into my attempt at a diversion. 

‘« Why don’t you drink?’’ he asked. 

‘< Because I promised Mary not to.”’ 

The mention of the name was too much. 
He took a quick breath. 

“« Oh, I wouldn’t mind that,’’ he says, 
light enough on the outside, but beginning 
to heat up inside again. 

“I mind my word,’’ I answered. 

Perez looked quickly across at me and 
smiled. 

‘¢She makes mistakes like the rest of 
us,’’ says Saxton. 

«She makes mistakes, 
not like the rest of us.’’ 

Perez stretched out his hand. ‘‘I am 
again glad to have met Mr. Saunders,’’ he 
said. : 

Sax looked from one to the other of us. 
Suddenly he sprang up, giving the table 
such a push it landed on its back against 
the wall. <‘‘I hate to be the on/y black- 
guard in the party,’’ he said, and stood 
furious, panting. 

Perez slipped to me and whispered, 
‘mind him not—for two weeks, day and 
night, brandy, brandy, brandy—it has not 
drunken him—but the man is mad.”’ 

‘¢ What are you whispering about ?’? de- 
manded Sax, so savagely I got ready for 
action. ‘‘ If you’ve anything to say about 
me, let me hear it—I yearn for interesting 
news.’’ He had his fist drawn back as he 
came up to Perez. 

The little man’s face went white. 
‘ Arthur,” he said, ‘‘would you strike 
me ?”’ 

«Id strike any one—any dirty sneak 
who’d talk about me behind my back.’’ 

“ Arthur,’ said Perez, slowly, ‘‘ when 
I was a poor, sickly, sad little boy at a 
northern school I had a friend who pro- 
tected me, who took many a blow for my 
sake; when I was a young man, sick with 
La Viruela, I had a friend who risked his 
life to save mine; as an older man, I have 
a friend who can take my life. if he wishes 
—Strike.”’ 

And so help me! He would have struck! 
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says I, ‘* but 
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Never tell me a man is this and that. A 
man is everything., In his right mind, 
nothing an Apache invented would have 
forced Arthur Saxton to do such a thing— 
no fear on earth, nor no profit on earth 
would have tempted him for an instant. 
But now he would have struck. 

I grabbed his wrist. 

s: You fool!” I cried, ‘‘what are you 
doing?’’ He clipped me bang in the eye. 
Saxton was a strong man, weakened by 
whiskey. I was twice as strong and braced 
with rage. 

I whirled him around and slammed him 
on the floor. 

Something cold pressed against my tem- 
ple. It was a revolver in the hands of 
Perez. ‘‘ Your life for it, if you hurt him,’’ 
said he. 

For a second, I meant to quit that place 
in disgust. Then the size of it took hold 
of me. It doesn’t matter whether a thing 
is wise or not —in fact, you never can tell 
whether a thing is wise or not—but if it 
has a size to it, it suits me. 

I thought for a minute. There we 
stood, me holding Saxton, Perez holding 
me—just that little, cold touch, you’d 
think might be pleasant on a hot day. 

‘¢ I hope you ain’t nervous, Mr. Perez?” 
says I, to gain time. 

‘¢ What?’ says he, kind of be-fuzled. 
‘© No, I am not nervous.’’ 

« That’s right,’’ says I hearty. ‘* Don’t 
try to see how hard that pulls, or you'll 
disturb my thoughts.’ Then I made up 
my mind. 

‘ Saxton,’’ says I, ‘‘if there’s a rem- 
nant in you of the man you once was, get 
your friend to leave, and take the licking 
you deserve. ’’ 

I looked down at him—the man was back 
again! Talk about youy moral suasion, I 
tell you there’s a time when only one thing 
counts. Id done more for Arthur Saxton 
by slamming him down on the floor than 
the doctors and preachers could have 
brought about in ten years. He went 
down hard, mind you. Yes, sir, there 
was the old Saxton, with his forehead 
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frowned up because his head hurt, but the 
old, kindly, funny, little smile on his lips. 

‘¢Perez,’’ he said, ‘‘run away and let 
the bad little boy get his spanking— 
although, Bill,’’ he went on, ‘‘ if it’s refor- 
mation you’re after, I don’t need it.’ He 
laughed up at me. ‘‘ You think I’m try- 
ing to dodge payment, but, so help me, 
I’m not, Billy boy.’’ 

To see him like that, his laughing self 
again, after the nightmare we’d just been 
through, set me to sniveling—darn it, I 
was excited and only a kid, but I cried— 
yes, I cried. And Perez, he cried. 

‘¢N-nice way for you to act,” says I, 
‘ and s-spoil all a poor boy’s got to re- 
spect.’’ 

The awful slush of that struck us all, 
and we broke out into a laugh together—a 
wibbly kind of laugh, but it served. 

Arthur got up and dusted his clothes. 
He shook fearfully. I never saw a man in 
worse shape and still be able to stand. 
Two weeks of a steady diet of French 
brandy on top of trouble will put a man 
outside the ordinary run, or inside his long 
home. 

It was fine, the way he gathered him- 
self. He brought something like what he 
ought to be out of the wreck in two 
minutes. 

‘¢ Now,” he says steady, ‘‘I owe you 
fellows something—I owe you a great deal, 
Perez—I’d started to finish on the alcohol 
route. I don’t like the company I keep. 
If I’m going to die, I’ll die with a better 
man than you stopped, Bill. In fact, I 
think my kid fit is over. I reckon I'll try 
to live like a man, and as a start I’m going 
to tell you both what ails me—to have it 
out for once. So help me, it isn’t for my- 
self—it’s for you, Henry. You've invested 
time and money in me, and you shan’t 
lose it. If you know what you’re up 
against, you may be able to help me help 
myself. I’m sick of myself. All my life 
I have kept my mouth shut, out of a fool- 
ish pride. The little sacrifice will be some- 
thing on the altar of friendship, Henry, 
old man. Come along to my room.”’ 


( To be continued.) 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—Red Saunders, a New England boy, leaving home 
to seek his fortune, embarks on the ‘‘ Matilda,” of Boston, Captain Jesse Conklin command- 


ing, bound for Panama. 


a good fellow, and Mary Smith, plain in name only. 


Among the passengers are ArthurSaxton, a genius in his way and 


While Saxton ts playing his violin on 


deck a tornado comes up. Considerably battered, the ‘‘Matilda”’ reaches Panama, “Red” 
finds an employer in Jim Holton, a typical Westerner, and Mary becomes a school teacher. 


“ANIMAL, VEGETABLE OR MINERAL” 


By John Worne 


WITH DRAWINGS 


meee HAT a clever girl your dear 


Sauer Mildred is!’’ said Mrs. 
Rees Gravier. 
Mrs. Wareman smiled 


Vanes complacently, as one enti- 
SS tled to some credit for it. 

a How invaluable for an evening party 
like this!” 

« Yes indeed,’’ said Mrs. Wareman. 

‘I wonder what she is going to make 
us do next.’’ 

She had already taught them three intel- 
lectual games with pencils and slips of 
paper. The less intellectual of the com- 
pany were feeling exhausted. 

« Yes,” said Mrs. Wareman, ‘‘ Mildred 
is in very good form this evening.’’ 

s< You ought to be proud of her.’’ 

‘ And so I am. I shall be very sorry 
to lose her.’’ 

‘¢ Lose her!’ said Mrs. Gravier. 
where is the danger ? ”’ 

‘< There is always danger,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Wareman, with an approving glance in the 
direction of Teddy Bland. 

Mrs. Gravier followed the glance. 

‘¢Oh, I see. That kind of danger. How 
interesting. And are they really p 

‘ Not yet,’’ said Mrs. Wareman, lowering 
her voice. ‘‘ Not yet, exactly. But one can 
always see these things coming, if one looks 
out carefully.’’ 

« Yes, indeed,’’ agreed Mrs. Gravier, 
“and Mr. Bland is a most eligible young 
man, is he not? He is very well off!” 

Mrs. Wareman waved her hand. 

‘ In comfortable circumstances,’ she 
replied, ‘‘in comfortable circumstances. 
But, of course, dear Mildred does not con- 
sider that!’’ 

s‘ Of course,” said Mrs. Gravier. ‘‘ Of 
course. And who is the pretty girl he is 
speaking to now?” Mrs. Wareman put up 
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her lorgnettes. Then followed a sniff. 

‘¢ Pretty, would you say ?’’ 

‘¢QOh, well, perhaps not particularly.’’ 

‘¢ Possibly,’? said Mrs. Wareman, ‘‘ that 
type of thing might be admired in certain 
circles.’’ 

‘¢ Perhaps—yes—I had not noticed the 
girl particularly. Yes, now you mention it 
—and who may she be?” 

Mrs. Wareman shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“She is a—a kind of niece of my hus- 
band’s. One hasto ask her, you know; 
it is an act of charity, though I never feel 
sure that she duly appreciates it.’’ 

‘¢ There is nobody so ungrateful, I always 
find, as a poor relative.” 

Mrs. Wareman sighed. ‘‘ Why distant 
relationship should establish a claim I have 
never yet been able to discover. We ask 
the girl here for a few days once a year— 
my husband is obstinate on some points, — 
and would you believe it, she actually shows 
unwillingness to relieve the nurse occa- 
sionally by looking after the children.’’ 

s You don’t say so,’’ said Mrs. Gravier. 

‘ And at this very moment she is disre- 
garding my wishes—I cannot help think- 
ing, wilfully. I particularly mentioned 
when I sent her in to dinner with that 
young Mervin, that I wished her to—er— 
entertain him throughout the evening. 
And there he is, sitting by himself like an 
owl—’’ 

‘¢ And who is he?’’ asked Mrs. Gravier. 

‘Oh, just one of the clerks from the 
office brought in to fill a gap—this is in 
confidence of course, my dear. ” 

‘ Of course. How could you imagine 
that I should ever—’’ 

‘‘Oh, no. I thought it rather conven- 
ient that as we had /er here; we might do 
a kindness to one of those young men 
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whose station in life does not permit them, 
as a rule, to enjoy the society of—of—’’ 

‘« Of people of taste and refinement. ”’ 

“ Exactly. And, of course, as I had 
Winifred here to keep him from—er—talk- 
ing to anybody else, it didn’t matter you 
sec," 

‘¢ And now she has been monopolizing 
Mr. Bland ever since the gentlemen came 
into the drawing-room. ”’ 

Mrs. Wareman’s mouth hardened into 
a thin line; but what she meant to say was 
never known, for Mildred interrupted the 
conversation. 

_** Well, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Wareman, 
‘¢and what are we going to do now? ” 

There was fire in Mildred’s eye. 

‘ Mother, I think I hear Willie crying 
in the nursery.’’ 

And she cast a glance of much meaning 
towards Winifred and Mr. Bland. 

‘« No, dear, really? Er—Winifred my 
dear!’’ This in a loud voice, heard all 
over the room. 

There was a silence. 

‘¢ Yes, aunt,” 

‘< I think [hear Willie crying in the nur- 
sery. Would you mind just going up and 
seeing what he wants? ” 

Winifred flushed slightly and rose from 
her seat beside Mr. Bland. 

‘¢ And—if you wouldn’ t mind staying with 
him for half an hour—he finds it difficult 
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«A most eligible young man.” 


scene, 
in any event the girl had to be taught to 
know her place. 


dred. 
night ?’’ 
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sometimes to get to sleep and you know 
how the darkness terrifies him.’’ 


Winifred faced her aunt for a moment 


with a glare of defiance but realized at 
once the necessity for surrender. 
trembled but she controlled herself and 
. went out without a word. 


Her lip 


It was ascene; undoubtedly aregrettable 
But it might have been worse; and 


Teddy Bland stroked his chin and 


looked at his hostess and her charming 
daughter out of the corner of his eye. 


Mildred, triumphant, came up with a win- 


ning smile. 


‘Oh, Mr. Bland, do you know the game 


called ‘ Animal, Vegetable or Mineral?’ >’ 


«No! Im afraid I don’t.’ He rose 


and looked down at her with an expression 
she did not at the moment quite under- 
stand. 
dazzled him. 
in comfortable circumstances, 
dazzled. 


Her brilliance and her liveliness 
He seemed, for a man 
distinctly 


‘« No,” he said, ‘‘was it part of the 


game that your cousin should leave the 
room P’’ 


‘Oh, no; but we have allowed the nurse 


a little holiday and—and Winifred always 
manages the children well.’’ 


“« I see,’’ he said. 
‘Of course, she likes doing it,’’ said 


Mildred. 


«Of course.’ He bowed his head 


gentlyin agreement. ‘‘ Children.are always 
delightful at all hours.’’ 


‘* Aren't they ? The dears!” said Mil- 
‘ But why are you so solemn to- 


“Am I?” he replied cheering up. 


‘Let us be merry. Let us play this— 
this ‘ Pigs in Clover.’’’ 


‘< No; ‘ Animal, Vegetable or Mineral.’ ’’ 
“ Right; am I to be in it?” 
‘* Yes, indeed,’’ said Mrs. Wareman, 


‘‘a most entertaining game. Mildred, dear- 
est, explain it to everybody.’’ 


‘“ Yes,” said everybody, ‘‘ how delight- 


ful!’ 


Mildred took the meeting under her 


wing. 


‘Well, it is very simple; one of us goes 


outside and thinks of something—’’ 


‘¢ And then comes in and is made a fool 


of,’’ said Mr. Bland. 


She tapped him playfully with her fan. 
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« Not at all; if he is clever he can make 
everybody else foolish.’’ 

‘That part shall be mine,’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Bland, ‘‘ and wiag happens when I 
come in again? i 

‘« Why, then we all ak you questions to 
which yòu are only to answer ‘yes’ or 
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‘* Good-by,’’ said Mr. Bland, ‘‘ and am 
I to think of anything ?” 

‘¢ Anything you like; but don’t make it 
too hard to guess.’’ 

‘ Too hard for you !’’ he cried in aston- 
ishment as he went. ` Mildred began to 
explain the truly scientific principles on 


(6 
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“One of us goes out and thinks of something.” 


‘no,’ 
of.’? 

‘Oh, how beautiful,’’ said everybody. 
« Yes, let Mr. Bland go out.” 

‘¢T don’t think it ought to be Mr. 
Bland,’’ said Mildred, ‘‘I am sure you 
are awfully good at asking questions ?’’ 

« Not a bit. Leave that to the ladies. ”’ 

‘« Why shouldn’t Mr. Bland go out ?’’ 
said they all; and Mildred could give no 
reason, though she felt instinctively that 
there was one. 

‘‘ Perhaps two of us had better go out 
and think of something jointly,’’ she sug- 
gested, ‘I will go.” 

‘¢Qh no!’ they cried, ‘‘ then who will 
be left behind clever enough to ask the 
questions ?”’ 

« Who indeed ?’’ echoed Mr. Bland, 
‘you will leave them helpless without a 
leader.’’ 

_Mildred gave it up. She saw that it 
would not do to be too anxious to go out 
with him without a chaperon. 


till we find out what you thought which the questions should be framed. 


‘« How jolly!’ said they all. 


Out in the hall, Teddy Bland began to 
think hard, as instructed. ‘The first thing 
he thought about was whether it would be 
possible to find the nursery without making 
unduly impertinent inquiries of the serv- 
ants. If little Willie would only give a 
hint as to the direction by crying out 
again— 

Little Willie seemed ready to oblige. 
Most distinctly: it was a sob—but the 
nursery must be very near—or it was a 
most penetrating sob. 

He stole on tiptoe to the door of the 
room known as the library, because all the 
other customary names for rooms had 
been used up, and otherwise it would have 
been nameless. 

In the darkness there was something 
white. It was too large to be little Willie, 
but it sobbed again. 

Softly he stepped in, shut the door and 
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turned on the electric light. Winifred 
raised a red and tearful face in alarm, gave 
a little shriek and looked round for the 
door. Then she blew her nose and went 
casually to a book-shelf. 

‘I beg your pardon,’’ he said, ‘‘I have 
been sent in here to think.’’ 

« Oh?’ she said. ‘‘You mean—some 
game.’ 

« Yes; was Willie afraid of the dark ?” 

‘c He—he usually is.’’ 

‘c And are you always ordered off after 
dinner to soothe him?” 

«J—I wasn’t ordered off. I 
going.’’ 

Facing the book-shelf, she was doing 
her best to clear up the tears and wonder- 
ing how red her face was. 

‘ I must go up to him now—I was just 
getting a book to read to him.’’ 

‘« And you hadn’t even turned up the 
light.’’ 

‘< Thank you. I see better in the dark. ” 

«Oh, no. If there are any cats in the 
house you are not one of them.’’ 

‘« My aunt is your hostess—you’ve no 
right to call her—’’ 

« Who was calling her anything ?’’ 

She had no reply to make. 

‘<< Please, I must go up to Willie.’’ 

«No, you mustn’t. Willie has slept 
soundly ever since his last meal.’’ He 
lowered his voice. ‘‘Do you think I 
didn’t understand? Are you often treated 
like that ?”’ 

The clearing away of the tears had to 
be begun all over again. 

« Do you think,’’ he went on, ‘‘ that I 
wasn’t as angry as you were P”’ 

She gave up the attempt to hide the 
truth and looked at him with unconcealed 
gratitude. l 

« You have been sitting Here crying 
your heart out with rage. And I was just 
on the point of going on a hunt for the 
nursery, —to tell you your aunt and 
cousins were cats. Does that help ?” 

It did, wonderfully; but she said noth- 
ing. 

He came nearer to her— 

‘*Mr. Bland! Mr. Bland! Aren’t you 
nearly ready? Can’t you think of any- 
thing?” 

He leaped to the door, turned the light 
out and stepped into the hall. 

“Why, you’ve given me no time. 
There is something just on the tip of my 


like 
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tongue—but I can’t quite get it fixed.’’ 

‘¢ Well, don’t be long. And don’t let it 
be too difficult.’’ 

‘Just a minute, and it shall be some- 
thing you will guess at once. Confound 
the game!” he muttered, closing the door. 
This time he forgot to turn up the light. 


Mildred had explained how the ques- 
tions should at first be general and 
comprehensive; should gradually narrow 
down the field of inquiry till only two alter- 
natives were left; should not jump with too 
great rapidity at conclusions or amount to 
mere unscientific guesses unsupported by 
ratiocination based on the methods of ex- 
clusion and difference. 

‘ Ah,” said they all, ‘how interesting 
it will be to watch you do it ?”’ 

But she impressed upon them the fact 
that they must all ask questions; that it 
ought not to be left entirely to her; that 
fourteen heads were better than one, even 
though that one was hers. (‘ No! Nor’ 
they ejaculated, but she waved the ejacu- 
lators aside.) She gave them instances of 
the famous knotty things which were some- 
times thought of, such as the left big toe 
of the Pope, and sketched for their guid- 
ance a scheme of questions which would 
inevitably solve even a problem so compii- 
cated as that. 

Another twenty minutes had passed and 
Mr. Bland was still thinking. 

‘“ Mr. Bland ave you going to take all 
night? ’’ 

‘¢Sorry,’’ cried a distant voice from the 
darkness of the library. ‘‘ Just coming. 
Much more difficult than I thought.’’ 

“« Do hurry up!’ 

And in a minute he sauntered into the 
room. He was followed immediately by 
Winifred. 

Mildred seemed surprised. 

‘‘Are the children asleep already? ”’ 
she asked haughtily. 

Winifred showed no resentment. 
‘‘Quite,’’ she said, ‘‘they never were 
awake.’’ 

‘I happened to find your cousin,’’ said 
Mr. Bland, ‘‘ and she helped me to think 
of something. She knows more about the 
game than I do.” 

‘« Oh,” said Mildred with some show 
of interest. 

Mr. Bland and Winifred took their seats. 

«Wel, begin asking.’ 
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«c Is it the left big toe of the Pope ? ” 
said Mrs. Gravier. 

Nor 

“c Is it anything to do with the children 
being awake ?’’ said Mrs. Wareman. 

‘Nol’? 

‘Is it amy of the Pope’s toes?’ said 
Mrs. Gravier. 

NOIS 
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‘«« Yes,’’ cried they all, ‘‘ you begin, Miss 
Wareman. Show us how to do it.’’ 

Mildred had been strangely backward, 
but she obeyed and showed them how. 

“Is it animal ?”’ 

Mr. Bland and Winifred looked at each 
other in doubt before deciding. ‘‘ No.” 

‘Ts it vegetable?’’ “No.” 

‘Is it mineral?’’ “No” 


`” «Then what is it,” said Captain Winton 
(26th East Middlesex Rifle Volunteers). 

‘Is that a fair question?” asked Mr. 
Bland. 

« No,” said Mr. Mervin, ‘‘you’re all 
beginning at thewrongend. Aren’t they, 
Miss Wareman ?’”’ 

Mrs. Wareman gave him a glance that 
was meant to wither. Mr. Mervin was 
there to fill a gap, not to talk. 


‘¢ But it must be something.’’ 

i: Te it concrete ?”’ 

Again a doubt but the answer was ‘‘ No 
“Is it abstract ? ”’ 

‘Well, I’m not clever, but I suppose 


so,’’ said Mr. Bland. 


c< Has 
animal ?’’ 

Winifred blushed. They both nodded. 
They supposed so. 


it any relation to anything 
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‘“ Has it any relation to human beings?’ 

«< Oh! yes! certainly!’’ 

‘¢ Human beings in England ?’’ ‘¢ Yes!’’ 

‘In London?’’ ‘**Yes!” 

‘¢In this house?’’ ‘* Yes?” 

ct Tn this room?’’ Yes 

‘“ How clever,” they gasped, all of them. 

“Has it got legs,” said Mr. Mervin 
excitedly. Their silence chilled him. 

‘« Whose mother-in-law is it?” 
Captain Winton. 

‘< Improper question,’’ said Mr. Bland 
with scorn. 

‘¢ Mine or Mervin’s?’’ asked the Captain. 

« Both. Goon, Miss Wareman.’’ 

‘sc Yes, go on, dear,’ said Mrs. Ware- 
man, ‘‘ you were getting near to it.” 

Mildred went on. ‘‘Is it related to 
one person in this room P’’ 

‘* Not only one person.’’ 


said 


‘To two persons ?’’ ‘* Yes!’ 
« Both masculine?” <“ No!’’ 
« Both feminine ?’’ <“ No!” 


‘t Obviously one gentleman and one 
lady,’’ said the captain. 

‘¢Hush!’’ said they all. 

“< Is it a mutual or a common relation?” 

‘‘ Beg pardon P?’ said Mr. Bland. 


Then he forgot to 
turn up the light. 
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Mildred explained the difference, with 
scorn for such persons as confused the 
meaning of the two words. 

«Oh! mutual,’’ said Mr. Bland, ‘* and 
fairly common.’’ 

‘‘A mutual relation between a lady and 
a gentleman,” said Mr. Mervin thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Now what mutual relations are 
there between—’’ 

Mildred gave him a look. He paused. 

‘< Are they married ?’’ said the captain. 

For a fraction of a second Mr. Bland 
and Winifred looked at each other. ‘Nor’ 

Mildred caught Winifred’s eye. Wini- 
fred was blushing a fiery red. Mildred 
became unusually white. 

‘<QOh, we shall never find this out!’’ said 
Mildred. ‘‘ Let’s try another game. ’’ 

There was a chorus of dissent. 

“ This is getting interesting,’’ said the 
captain. ‘‘ You said they were not married.”’ 

« Yes; not married.”’ 

‘* Going to be ?’’ said Mr. Mervin, who 
would not be repressed. 

There was a pause. Mr. Bland looked 
round with a cheerful smile. ‘‘Certainly.’’ 

Intense excitement. ‘‘Somebody going 
to be married. Oh, whoisit ? Who is it?” 

Everybody looked at everybody else; but 
Winifred’s eyes were on the ground. Mil- 
dred yearned to go outside and scream. 
But it wouldn’t have done. Too many 
people in the house. 

«I see how to get at it,’’ cried Mr. 
Mervin. ‘‘ Were the two people in this 
room fifteen minutes ago ?’’ 

“No” 

«Aha? Mr. Mervin lay back in tri- 
umph. Mrs. Wareman wore a dangerous 
smile, but he was blind. <‘ I have it,’’ he 
said—‘‘the relation of going to be married 
between Mr. Bland and—’”’ 

‘Winifred,’’ said Mrs. Wareman with 
a gasp. 


Everybody was so happy and so pleased 
and so interested, and congratulations and 
good wishes and healths flowed as a great 
stream flows to the ocean. 

Three only were silent. The hearts of 
Mrs. Wareman and Mildred were for the 
present too full for words. The thoughts 
came later. 

‘«'The gratitude of poor relatives,’’ said 
Mrs. Gravier to herself as she found her 
carriage, ‘‘ is a wonderful thing to contem- 
plate. ” 


AN EMPIRE OF 


ILLUSION AND 


ITS FALL 


How the Realization of [ts Own Strength Saved Philadelphia 


By William Bayard Hale 


ae TIE most conspicuous re- 
ieee cent instance of the seizure 

wee and administration of a 
mua lawful government by a 

Peis band of robbers is fur- 

OOS nished by the case of the 
city of Philadelphia. 

For twenty years this great municipality 
has been the easiest and richest prey of 
the professional raider. A decade ago it 
was abandoned to the rule of vandals, 
from among whom one, six years since, 
emerged to put himself at the head of a 
monarchical system which, superceding 
the legitimate governmentof the city, has 
been its absolute master ever since. The 
man was Israel Wilson Durham. 

Mr. Durham’s government was outside 

the law, but it operated through the officers 
designated by the law. It purported to be 
the Republican organization of the city, but 
had, of course, no political creed. It filled 
all offices with its own servants, though it 
graciously permitted the continuance of 
the practice of voting by those citizens who 
thought it worth while to indulge in it. It 
was an empire without titles or parapher- 
nalia. The satraps called themselves ward 
leaders or division leaders. They reigned 
from disreputable club houses. The em- 
peror was known as the Old Man ; for 
oratorical purposes he became “ our peer- 
less leader.’’ He was a silent man, who 
made no threats, and gave few promises, 
but kept such as he gave. 
. The fact which makes possible in the 
first instance the existence of a city gang is 
the wide appeal of the maxim, ‘You 
scratch my back, and TIl scratch yours.”’ 

The principle is well understood through- 


out America. It is necessary here only to 
say that in Philadelphia it had been car- 
ried to the extreme development. Directed 
with a consummate skill nowhere ever be- 
fore similarly employed, the most thorough 
in its discipline, the most complete in the 
sweep of its operations, the most unscru- 
pulous in its methods, the Durham Gang 
had entirely supplanted the city govern- 
ment and every other form of directing or 
restraining authority; it exercised not 
alone every constitutional power of the 
city, but mercilessly wielded within its lim- 
its the attributes of autocratic tyranny. 

Philadelphia made no resistance. The 
power of the gang lay a terror upon the 
city. It would be impossible to exagger- 
ate the awe in which we held it. It was 
believed that it could reach and punish in 
mysterious ways. Discontent was hushed 
at the thought of its control of the police, 
of the courts, of an army of ruffians, at the 
remembrance of the ramification of its 
influence through the whole fabric of busi- — 
ness and society. 

Now Mr. Durham’s empire, as a little 
consideration will show, rested on a widely 
ramifying system of concessions. Its rule 
had been enforced at first because every- 
body wanted it enforced, but eventually 
because nobody dared oppose it. The 
Organization had originated as a mutual 
benefit society, with Mr. Durham as a 
highly skilled manager, but gradually 
abandoning the interests of the stockhold- 
ers, he had continued to rule for his own 
ends alone. A political machine had become 
an imperial phenomenon, terrifying the 
glance its magnificence attracted. 

In the closing months of last year some 
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imaginative persons conceived the suspicion 
that Mr. Durham’s empire was wielding 
powers it did not possess, that the radi- 
ance of the emperor’s diadem was spurious 
—or, to reduce the figure to commercial 
terms, that Mr. Durham was doing busi- 
ness on a credit which had little or no 
substantial basis. We even ventured to 
believe that it might be successfully at- 
tacked. 

The newspaper with which I have the 
honor to be connected undertook a study 
of the institution, and published the result 
in a series of seven articles of perhaps 
seven thousand words each. These fur- 
nished the city with the first account ever 
given of the principles upon which the 
Organization rested and the methods by 
which it maintained itself. In the course 
of the series, the hollow nature of its pre- 
tenses to substantial strength was dwelt 
upon, and circumstantial narratives of ter- 
rorism, violence, graft and depraved immor- 
ality were supplied, giving undeniable proof 
of the truth of the worst whispers exchanged 
among the discontented. 

No lightning struck us. The editors still 
got home safely in the mornings. A few 
libel suits were threatened, none was ever 
entered. One of the reporters on the 
‘story,’ made the innocent victim of a 
‘plant ? by the gang, was arrested and 
indicted for subornation of perjury, but the 
case was soon dismissed when, in the 
phrase of an esteemed friend of mine, ‘‘the 
Old Man passed the wise word down the 
line ’’—z. e., that the gang was to lay 
low. 

The immunity which the authors of the 
attack were permitted, no less than the 
shocking truth made known, sadly injured 
the Organization’s prestige. 

We had reserved for the climax of our 
report an exposé of the traffic in girls car- 
ried on under the protection of the Organ- 
ization. 

In all ring-ruled cities, what is techni- 
cally known as ‘‘vice’’ is a fruitful source 
of graft. In Philadelphia the alliance be- 
twecn protected panders and the city gov- 
ernment was far closer than has ever else- 
where been the case. There existed in 
Philadelphia a system of resorts of pecul- 
iarly degenerate character, owned and oper- 
ated by a concern generally known as the 
White Slave Syndicate. The members of 
this lawless partnership were influential 
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members of the Organization. These men 
had so thriven that their business now ex- 
tended into neighboring cities, notably 
New York, whose resorts they supplied 
with victims entrapped at the Philadelphia 
wharves or in the darkened and paganized 
mountain districts of the State. 

It is necessary to explain that the Organ- 
ization was entrenched in power behind a 
false registration of voters. All over the 
city polling lists were padded with hun- 
dreds of fictitious names. These it was 
necessary to furnish with habitations. Ac- 
cordingly policemen, firemen and other 
city employees were required to register 
each from his house half a dozen to a score 
of them, while the White Slave Syndicate 
was looked to not merely to afford fictitious 
abodes to thousands, but to furnish the 
gangs of repeaters who, marching hilari- 
ously from poll to poll, deposited on elec- 
tion day due evidence of the people’s glad 
endorsement of the Organization’s nomi- 
nees. 

Those districts from which most of the 
fraudulent voting was expected were handed 
over to the White Slave Syndicate. Thus, in 
the Thirteenth Ward, for example only, the 
Organization headquarters was in the club 
House of the Mutual Republican Club, a de- 
lightful fellowship adorned by the constant 
presence of Billy Beck, Abe Fink, Con- 
sumption Ladenhandle, Max Myers, Billy 
Giedon, Diamond Lew Berlacker, Potpie 
Gerstleg, the Runkle Brothers, the late 
Eddie Cullen and other White Slave deal- 
ers, gamblers and thieves. Once a year 
this institution has been accustomed to 
have a fair. All purveyors of vice in the 
district are warned that protection is valid 
only up to the night before the fair, by 
which date they are expected to make lib- 
eral contributions towards the success of 
the occasion. 

As for the business conducted by these 
props of the Durham dominion, it was hor- 
rible not with the mere infamy pertaining 
to the trade of the pander; to that was 
added the inhumanity of literal slavery. 
Their establishments were slave pens, the 
inmates of which were prisoned by force 
and terror. We located and offered the 
mayor the addresses of one hundred cor- 
rals of this description. The story of their 
existence included heart-rending, but un- 
fortunately quite true, tales of suicides and 
insanity of victims, and abounded in par- 
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ticulars of the enslavement of children. 

The city officials of course could not 
be prevailed upon to do anything. A 
few spectacular raids were made on the 
Chinese and negro quarters, and consider- 
able swag was collected, but the offenders 
were freed, in one case after having con- 
ducted a gambling game in the police sta- 
tion while under detention. Citizens 
banded as the Law and Order Society 
undertook the work which the mayor and 
the police should have done. 

It was not nice work. The application 
of the thumb-screw to tender rascals like 
Nosey Moetz and Tom Ryan, the recruit- 
ing of trusty constables from the country, 
the capture in one night of a hundred 
vicious criminals, the round up of fugitives 
and their pursuit to other cities, the press- 
ing of the captured through the avenues of 
the law to jail—all this over, and in spite 
of, the best endeavors in behalf of the slave 
dealers of the police department and the 
whole Organization—this was not easily, 
but it was at last completely, accomplished. 
The Law and Order Society sent to jail, 
where they are now lying, the leading 
members of the White Slave Syndicate, 
and drove their assistants out of town. 

The Organization, you see, was power- 
less to protect its most useful servants. 

The moment in which that powerlessness 
was proven, was the moment in which the 
Durham Empire began to crumble. 

The White Slave agitation had aroused 
the ministers of the city. As one man they 
broke forth into passionate protest against 
the gang’s misrule. Remarkable scenes 
were enacted in hundreds of churches, 
services resolved themselves into indigna- 
tion meetings, and, singing the national 
hymn, great congregations pledged them- 
selves before God to fight for the city’s 
freedom. The Roman Catholic archbishop, 
the Episcopal bishop-coadjutor and the 
most reverend Protestant pastors waited 
upon the mayor, pleading with him to put 
himself at the head of the revolt. Mass 
meetings of clergy and laity in crowded 
halls forgot ecclesiastical decorum in out- 
raged anger. 

The persuasion of Mr. Weaver had 
come to be the object now sought—though 
it was already determined that if not with 
his aid, then the fight must go on to his 
destruction, It may seem unkind now to 
recall how long and stubbornly he resisted. 
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Mr. Weaver is an Englishman. His im- 
agination is not abnormally developed. 
The White Slave agitation and its result in 
the procession of malefactors to jail per- 
plexed him sorely, but amidst all his be- 
wilderment, the one fact in Mr. Weaver’s 
firmament remained that gigantic machine 
which had put him unworthy into office and 
had dictated his every thought and wish 
therein. 

It is true that the machine despised him. 
He knew that. He knew the epithet by 
which he was habitually referred to by the 
gang; he knew the indecencies which were 
perpetuated against his picture and his 
name. He thought he knew that the 
gang was prepared to drag him to punish- 
ment the moment he failed it. 

Mr. Weaver’s fears were groundless— 
as this story must now begin to reveal— 
just as was the general dread under which 
citizens had cowered so long. 

It was in vain, however, that at this 
time the mayor was plied with stimulants 
for a weak back; in vain that he was re- 
minded of the power which by law was in 
his own hand—a hand he had only to raise 
to see the gang fall in the dust before him. 
The mayor played in private life the part 
not merely of a moral, but of a pious man. 
Yet his office was administered for the vilest 
ends, its chief functions surrendered to a 
Director of Public Safety and a Director 
of Public Works, one of whom commanded 
the police as a mercenary cohort in the 
service of the criminals and grafters, and 
the other of whom carried on the city’s 
business in the sole interest of the gang. 
It was urged upon the mayor that he had 
only to remove these officials and the 
whole machine would go to pieces, the 
Organization would cease to be. Men 
whose political wisdom events have trium- 
phantly vindicated now began clearly to 
discern that the bandits reigned by suffer- 
ance, that they could not do an hour’s 
battle, but must inevitably flee from the 
first troop of righteousness that rode out 
against them. 

Though it remained in power for the 
time being, the gang was so confused and 
frightened by the White Slave campaign 
that it entered at once upon errors that 
proved its undoing. 

It forced through the legislature a 
series of bills taking the Departments of 
Public Safety, of Public Works, etc., out 
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of the hands of the future mayors of Phila- 
delphia. The purpose of this ‘‘ Ripper” 
act has never been comprehended either 
by the citizens or the rank and file of the 
Organization, but it aroused another storm 
of indignation. 

In the midst of this, Mr. Durham now 
appeared with another scheme, the pur- 
pose of which was not at first apparent, but 
which soon revealed itself as the most 
stupendous robbery ever in all the history 
of cities conceived and undertaken. 

Philadelphia owns its own gas plant. 
This is leased to an operating company, 
comprehended in a concern known as the 
United Gas Improvement Company—here- 
inafter denominated the U. G.I. The 
lease runs until 1927, but in 1907 the city 
has the opportunity of witndrawing from 
it on reimbursing the U. G. I. for expen- 
ditures on improvements. The city gets 
now ten per cent. of the gross receipts of 
the operating company (last year six million 
five hundred thousand dollars), but at ten 
years intervals this percentage increases till 
it is finally twenty-five per cent. Its share 
the city is free to turn over to the people 
in the shape of low-priced gas. Taking 
into consideration the inevitable increase 
in the use of gas, the value of the lease is 
estimated at sums approximating a hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars. 

Conspiring with the U. G. I., the gang 
proposed to abolish this lease, and to grant 
a new one for seventy-five years. The city 
was to give up the idea of an annual share 
of the receipts, but it was to be given a 
lump sum of twenty-five million of dollars. 

The enormity of the thing is quite past 
comprehension—certainly past calculation. 
For a sum which is absolutely paltry, a 
trifling something in hand the whilst, the 
city was to part with its gas system, 
together with the sole right to manufacture 
and sell gas for three fourths of a century 
to a population already a million and a 
quarter—pawning its revenue to the third 
generation. 

The chief advantage from this scheme 
was to gotothe U. G. I.,a corporation 
allied with Standard Oil, but the immediate 
profit was in the twenty-five millions, at 
which the boys were to have an early 
chance, in a huge stake to be divided 
among the leaders, and in opportunities 
for all to get in on the ground floor on U. 
G. I. It was a lovely scheme. The 
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empcror having carried it through, would 
have been free to withdraw for good from 
the seat of power of whose exercise he 
had come almost to weary, taking with him 
to his sequestered retreat, ample evidence 
of the gratitude of a generous people. 

The emperor’s retirement was indeed 
close at hand, but it was destined to be at- 
tended by no such happy circumstances. 
The colossal gas steal was defeated as soon 
as it was made public. In the new temper 
of the people, the thing was impossible. 
For by now the hypnotic spell under 
which the man in the street had looked up 
at the towering fabric of robber rule was 
broken. 

The proposed ordinance was introduced 
into councils April 27. It was expected to 
be acted upon May 4. On May 1, buttons 
bearing a representation of a gallows and 
the legend ‘‘ No Gas Steal: We Mean It,” 
appeared in thousands of buttonholes. 
That day and the next the press found it 
necessary to counsel against violence. On 
the evening of May 3, a mass meeting in 
the Academy of Music voiced the indigna- 
tion of the city’s most substantial citizens. 
On the 4th, some thousands assembled in 
the plaza beneath the windows of the 
Council Chambers, vowing punishment for 
traitors. Councils thought to stem the 
tide by postponing the ordinance, in the 
meantime inviting propositions alternative 
to the U. G. I. scheme. Another proposi- 
tion was in fact made—it was only slightly 
less objectionable than the first—on the 
15th; but rejecting it, councils on the 18th 
passed the ordinance, only thirteen out of 
a membership of one hundred and twenty- 
six members voting against it. 

The scenes in and about the public build- 
ings on the 18th were dramatic. At 1 
o’clock the Finance Committee of Councils 
sat pretending to listen to citizens. Five 
representatives of the universal sentiment 
were permitted to speak. The galleries fran- 
tically applauded. The committeemen were 
bored. They evinced less lack of interest, 
however, ina communication from the may- 
or. His honor wrote in such a sort asif he 
mocked himself. He had learned from the 
newspapers that the city was proposing to 
lease its gas works, and he suggested to 
councils the propriety of allowing the 
executive to be consulted on the subject; 
he asked postponement for a week or two. 

«I hear no motion,’’ was the comment 
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John Weaver came to America as a steerage immigrant. 
store, he rose steadily and became a lawyer of respectable standing. 


Starting as an errand boy at Wanamaker's 
Elected District Attorney 


by the gang, he served his masters faithfully and was rewarded with the mayoral ty, 


Then came the uprising. 


of the chairman, Mr. DeHaven. ‘Then 
the committee voted to report in favor of 
accepting the U. G. I. proposition, and 
adjourned. 

The crowd surged to the council cham- 
bers. The galleries here were already full 
of policemen and detectives in plain clothes; 
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the doors leading to the meeting place ot 
the select branch were locked, so that no 
more could gain admission. Angry citizens 
jammed themselves into the gallery over 
the common branch. The police, however, 
still controlled the situation. The floors 
were thronged with ward leaders and 
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Director of Public Safety, and a hard hitter for the right. 


placemen. It was plain that councilmen 
were in fear of bodily harm. Crowds 
packed the corridors, repeating the cheers 
or groans that gave them intimations of 
what was going on inside; occasional howl- 
ings could be heard from the populace 
gathered on the plaza outside. 

It was 5 o’clock before the gas bill was 
reached. In the meantime, with keen en- 
joyment, the common branch had passed 
over his veto five ordinances disapproved 
by the mayor, while the select body had 
passed four others over the veto. When 
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the gas act was called, two faithful servants 
of the people, Mr. Brown and Mr. Arm- 
strong, essayed a hopeless fight. It was 
seven o’clock and growing dark when Mr. 
Brown’s voice died away. The roll call 
was begun in silence, but as it proceeded 
shouts of anger and derision were hurled 
from the galleries. When it ended and the 
clerk announced that by a vote of seventy- 
four to nine the Common Council had be- 
trayed the city, a wild tumult arose. Shouts 
of “Thieves!” <‘ Grafters!?’ ‘* Crooks!’ 
and threats of hanging were caught up by 


the throngs surging through the corridors. 
The police were too strong—they did a 
little clubbing, and the crowd grew sullenly 
quiet and melted away. 

But though the guilty councilmen got 
safely out of the building, the avalanche 
of anger that instantly descended upon 
them was overwhelming. Enraged con- 
stituents pursued them on the street with 
public tongue lashings. By groups neigh- 
bors demanded admission to their homes 
and before their wives and children charged 
them with dishonor. Two were dragged 
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out of bed at night and compelled to stand 
blanket-wrapped on their piazzas and sub- 
mit to the catechizing of indignant resi- 
dents of their wards. ‘They were all at 
once boycotted in business. Some were 
expelled from social organizations. Sum- 
moned before meetings of their constituents, 
such as ventured to appear were unmerci- 
lessly excoriated. Not only did the news- 
papers print the home, telephone and busi- 
ness addresses of the erring members, and 
urge citizens to seek them out, but their 
names and pictures were posted broadcast 
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on billboards and walls that they might be 
universally recognized as objects of scorn. 

Some were pursued by automobile 
parties claiming that they were in chase of 
rascals. Their children came home in 
tears to complain that their schoolmates 
would not play with the children of thieves. 
By day and by night the mails, the tele- 
graph and the telephone brought them 
curses. 

And there was for them no shadow of a 
rock in the weary land. 

When the gas steal plan was first sprung, 
it occurred to some one to ask what the 
mayor thought about it. The mayor was 
en tour inthe West. The city laughed; 
the mayor was no further from a mayor’s 
part in the city’s business than if he had 
been at his desk in the Public Build- 
ings. Mr. Durham managed the city’s 
business. 

However, it was only routine newspaper 
duty to follow Mr. Weaver with corre- 
spondents. They waylaid him at every 
station. In Michigan, Mr. Weaver 
showed signs of perturbation. At Chicago 
he decided to turn back. Returning, he 
stopped at Pittsburg and talked with Sen- 
ator Penrose. Leaving the senator, Mr. 
Weaver at once told the reporters that he 
was against the new gas lease. The city 
laughed again; Mr. Weaver was sometimes 
permitted to play his little part; Mr. Pen- 
rose had told him that all was going well, 
and he might indulge his impotent protest 
with the full consent of the gang. Indeed, 
the whole episode of the Western trip and 
its abandonment was now shrewdly sus- 
pected of being a grand stand play; Mr. 
Weaver was ever the repository of the 
gang’s pretense of respectability; he had 
departed only to rush back as the city’s 
would-be deliverer from error. 

Reaching home, Mr. Weaver had at first 
nothing to say; he had not had a chance 
to read the lease, having been unable to 
get the newspapers. Directly, however, 
he had a two hours’ talk with Mr. Dur- 
ham, and again he announced that he was 
against the lease. 

In few days, however, it became appar- 
ent that the mayor was having a bad time 
of it. It had in fact begun to steal into 
his understanding that there was a revolu- 
tion afoot, to whose grim determination 
victory might not be denied. 

The gang had never dreamed of 
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Weaver’s breaking away. ‘That in the 
silent watches of the night he ever allowed 
himself to contemplate such a thing, no 
testifying convulsion of nature would have 
successfully suggested to Mr. Durham’s 
mind. He allowed the boys to take every 
chance to ‘‘make a monkey out of’’ the 
mayor, and himself treated him as a joke. 

Yet Mr. Weaver had even dared to let 
his mind adventure the attractive path to 
freedom. What he could not be persuaded 
of in February, Mr. Weaver in May was 
beginning to see for himself. He now 
committed himself thus far; he publicly 
pledged himself to veto the ordinance. 
Then he passed the most uneasy week of 
his life. 

On Monday, the 22d, the Mayor was 
much moved by newspaper warnings. 
On that day, too, another incident shook 
him. The usual Monday meeting of 
Methodist ministers took fire at the sug- 
gestion that they carry their protest to the 
Public Buildings. Accordingly a hundred 
black-coated, stern-visaged men marched 
down the street and through the corridors 
of the City Hall, and summoned the mayor 
to give them audience. 

That night Mr. Weaver consented to 
retain counsel, and that night he sent for 
Mr. Smyth, Director of Public Safety, and 
Mr. Costello, Director of Public Works, 
and asked their resignations—and got 
them. Thenceforth there was no going 
back. His bridges were burned behind 
him. 

An hour after the mayor had received 
the resignations of his directors, he was 
walking across the plaza when he saw a 
straight-backed, broad-shouldered man, 
with a dark face and an iron-gray mous- 
tache and a general military air. The 
mayor called to him: 

‘‘ Sheldon, you promised me once that 
I might depend upon you if I asked a 
sacrifice some day. This is the day. You 
are to be the new Director of Public 
Safety. ” 

Colonel Potter is an engineer, a lawyer 
and a military man. He helped lay out 
the Centennial grounds; he read law and 
assumed the jury practice of the firm he 
entered; he made himself a militia expert, 
and is now Governor Pennypacker’s Chief 
of Ordinance, having served on the staffs 
of three successive Governors. Like every- 
body else among the respectable folk of 
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Philadelphia, Mr. Potter woke up when 
the possibility of rescuing the city from the 
Organization became clear. He happened 
to be a speaker at the big Academy of 
Music meeting of protest, and any one 
could see the spirit of the man there. 

When Costello and Smyth went out 
the Organization wriggled—shuddered—a 
feeble resistance. It secured an injunction 
against the new appointees. A few hours 
later this was set aside. ‘That was all. 
Great lawyers gathered around the expiring 
giant—and watched it die. 

There were not days enough in the week 
to give one to each new act of submission 
by contrite sinners. The president of the 
U. G. I. withdrew from the proposed con- 
tract. Mr. Durham announced that all 
opposition to the mayor’s programme would 
be withdrawn. Councilmen in bunches 
climbed into the administration wagon. 

The great day came on the first of June. 
Then, just twelve days after they had rid- 
iculed and defied the puppet mayor, coun- 
cils humbly recalled from him the ordi- 
nance they had passed with virtual una- 
nimity and killed it by unanimous vote, 
while the upper chamber nemine con- 
tradicente acquiesced in the removals for 
which members had declared they woula 
impeach him, and, with the beautiful light 
of brotherly accord in its eye now single to 
the glory of reform, unanimously confirmed 
his new appointees. To add to the com- 
pleteness of its submission, Common Coun- 
cil then referred to appropriate committces 
ordinances repealing those which on the 18th 
it had jauntily passed over the mayor’s veto. 

Oh! it was a great day, that first of June. 
The scene at the passage of the gas lease 
had been dramatic. ‘‘This,’’ a director 
whispered to me as we stood watching it, 
‘is tragic.’? Doubtless, indeed, it was a 
blow to some there present—somebody had 
dropped forty millions in U. G. I. stock. 

As the humbled bodies gathered, the 
mayor appeared in the midst. Without 
vouchsafing any explanation, he took his 
seat in the room of the Clerk of Select 
Council at the door opening into the 
chamber. He has come to see that no 
tricks were played. In his hand he 
clutched a paper—it was a veto ready 
against an emergency. No emergency 
arose. Councilmen showed an altogether 
fitting appreciation of the fact that a new 
dispensation had come: ‘The faithful few 
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who had stood for honesty that black 
day a fortnight ago had come to-day in 
decorated carriages escorted by bands 
and marching citizens. Their desks were 
covered with flowers. The roll was 
called on every proposition, the recall of 
the gas lease, the suspension of the rules 
requiring the submission of appointments 
to a committee, and the actual confirma- 
tion of the mayor’s appointments. In each 
instance every member voted aye. 

In all this narrative there is no more 
striking feature than this absence from it 
of the single heroic figure upon which great 
movements seem most frequently to de- 
pend for success. 

One day in the spring I remarked to the 
governor of Missouri: ‘‘ Governor Folk, 
why don’t you come to Philadelphia? All 
we are waiting for is a leader.’’ The re- 
ply was instant : 

‘« Wait no longer. You don’t need a 
leader. The thing you want to do is clear; 
the time you want to start doing it is 
settled. Democracies can do things with- 
out direction.’’ 

Without trying to make a hero of Mr. 
Weaver we have concluded that he is 
worthy of sincere respect. Circumstances 
gave him the opportunity of appearing in 
a novel rôle and he accepted it like a man 
after some months of hesitation not to be 
altogether condemned, for he had to choose 
between following the dictates of his con- 
science and deserting those who had made 
him. He himself makes no profession of 
heroism. He knows that the fight is the 
people’s fight and has acknowledged it 
publicly by inviting a committee of. four- 
teen representative gentlemen to advise 
him in administering the city’s affairs. In 
South America they would be called the 
Provisional Government. For a while the 
constitutional city government is in abey- 
ance. A popular movement has assumed 
full direction of affairs. 

That is the story of the fall of the Dur- 
ham domination of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Weaver has been hailed by the country as 
the hero of a glorious fight. There was 
no hero. There was no fight. When it 
came to an issue there was nothing there. 
You may exhaust the language of illusion 
and instability. Its pride and glory was a 
magic show. Our credulity perpetuated 
an empire of illusion which needed only an 
instant of sanity to dissolve it. 
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THE WHITE STAG 


By William J. Long 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


the open woods. Here is 
how it came about: 

For two weeks I had been 
hunting a white caribou—not the ordinary 
grizzly gray bull of the winter barrens, but 
a pure albino with magnificent antlers. 
Noël refused absolutely to have anything 
to do with such a hunt, saying it brought 
bad luck; so I left him to trap and hunt as 
he pleased while I followed the white stag 
alone. Se l 

One afternoon, as we returned together 
from some of his otter traps, we crossed 
the fresh trail of a dozen caribou and were 
following it swiftly when the air darkened 
and snowflakes began to whirl about us. 
Noël wanted to turn back to camp at once, 
but I had seen one great track in the snow 
that I knew very well, and so followed the 
trail till it led me to the edge of the barrens. 
There in plain sight were the caribou, a 
herd of splendid animals, and near them 
but alone stood the great white stag. 
s Mine at last,” I thought as I covered 
his shoulder, for he was scarcely sixty yards 
away and a miss seemed impossible. 

A snow squall was roaring in the woods 
and swept over me in a blinding cloud as 
I pressed the trigger. Perhaps that is why 
I missed; but Noël thinks otherwise. Any- 
way the next instant the whole herd, not 
knowing where the shot came from, were 
rushing straight past me. A strong hand 
threw up the muzzle of my rifle as it 
covered the white side again, and I turned 
to find the Indian staring with frightened 
eyes at the quivering spruce boughs where 
the stag had disappeared. 

‘*Come,’’ he said sharply, ‘‘ time to 
stop huntin’ here. I goin’ home to-mor- 


row.’’ And I have been in the woods 
with an Indian long enough to know that 
it is best to be silent under such circum- 
stances. 

We went deep into the woods, dug a 
hole with our snow shoe, built a fire and a 
little commoosze of boughs and snow, and 
ate Our simple hunter’s meal. Not a word 
was spoken; but when the pipes were 
lighted, Noël, who thinks I am part Indian 
myself and who remembers, even when he 
is cross and hungry, that I once saved his 
life, drew near and sat down on the log 
beside me. 

‘¢ You goin’ hunt um dat white caribou ?”’ 

‘< Not if it troubles you, Noël. ” 

‘< Does trouble me. Trouble you too, 
if you don’t stop. What happen dat first 
time you hunt um? ” 

«I went through an air hole in the 
lake,’’ I said, shivering at the recollection; 
“but that had nothing to do with the 
caribou.’’ ; 

‘‘Mebbe not; mebbe yes,” said Noël. 
‘<: What happened dat second time? ’’ 

‘‘ Followed him too far, and got lost in 
a storm, and had to sleep out over night,’’ 
I confessed meekly. 

‘« An’ what happened just now? Why 
you miss um easy shot? Why we stay 
here in snow ’stead of warm camp?’’ de- 
manded the Indian. 

«0O, I don’t know. 
good,’’ I ventured. 

‘t Cartridge no good, huh? I see you 
hit um rabbit twice as far as you miss um 
caribou, dem same cartridges. You want 
know why you miss um? why you most 
dead in air hole? why you have bad luck 
huntin’ ?’’ he asked earnestly. And when 
I nodded he drew closer to the fire and 
told me the story, which he had heard 
from his own father, Baptiste. 
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One autumn, many years ago, old 
Tomah and young Baptiste, two Indian 
hunters, pushed up to a lake and the head- 
waters of the St. John, which they had 
chosen for the place of their winter trap- 
ping. All the way up the river they had 
spoken in low tones of their plans, growing 
more eager as they approached the wild 
headwaters and the game signs increased; 
but when their canoe glided around the last 
bend of the stream and the unnamed lake 
lay spread before them, not a word was 
spoken. Some mystery hung over the 
still water and the dark green hillsides; 
some subtle influence that both felt, but 
that neither could define, kept them silent. 
Three years before a solitary old Indian 
had gone to the lake trapping, but never 
came back. The search party that followed 
in the spring had found his camp and some 
of his traps, but no sign to tell his story; 
and they came away and left him in the 
woods. But until he should be found, and 
his death explained, the lake was not like 
other lakes. 

For the first month Tomah and Baptiste 
trapped with remarkable success, although 
fur-bearing animals had not yet settled into 
their winter homes. Game too was plenti- 
ful, and their table was well supplied. Only 
deer were scarce and very wild, undoubt- 
edly on account of the wolves, whose howls 
often echoed at midnight through the 
startled woods. 

It was late in October when the first un- 
usual thing happened. The lake was still 
open, though occasional snow squalls told 
them that winter was nigh. Fortwo weeks 
now they had tasted no fresh venison, so 
one day when Baptiste found the place 
where a deer came down nightly to drink and 
feed, he determined to watch for the ani- 
mal. The path made by the buck doubled 
round a great boulder, and came out upon 
an open point on the east side of the lake, 
and there Baptiste stood astonished. 
Never before had he seen such big hoof- 
marks left by a deer. 

That night, just after sunset, a canoe 
was lying motionless in the shadow of the 
evergreens just below the point. Baptiste 
was watching, his ears growing more and 
more sensitive as he listened in the tense 
stillness of the autumn night. The wind 
moaned in the spruces, came down and 
rustled among the leaves and, sinking still, 
went whispering out of hearing among the 
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grasses on the point. Now a whirring rush 
rolled over him as some startled wild fowl 
sheered away from the canoe; now the 
shivering wail of a loon floated over the 
lake, like the cry of a lost spirit, and again 
the hillside echoes wakened to a sharp cry 
of abject terror as the life of some weak, 
hunted thing went out in the grip of cruel 
claws and teeth,—the last cry of the weak 
one to the Great Spirit, as Baptiste be- 
lieved, when no other help was near. 

Soon the pines on the eastern ridge be- 
gan to show clear and sharp above the 
dark woods; then the moon wheeled slow- 
ly above the hills, flooding the lake and 
point with silver light. Baptiste’s paddle 
dipped silently, the canoe drew slowly 
away into deeper shadow, and, crouching 
lower still, he resumed his lonely watch. 

Two hours passed with no sight nor 
sound of game; only the long-drawn howl 
of a timber wolf came echoing down 
from the mountain side. Then there was 
a slight rustle in the woods that was not 
the wind, and Baptiste, drawing his gun 
to his shoulder, fixed his eyes on the edge 
of the gray boulder. A moment later a 
head with branching antlers appeared dimly 
in sight; a great stag stepped out from be- 
hind the rock and stood with raised head 
looking off across the lake. 

Beside the rock grew an immense hem- 
lock whose shadow was thrown across the 
deer; yet even in the shadow Baptiste 
wondered at his strange appearance. The 
mists of the lake seemed to gather and 
sway about him. For a moment Baptiste 
hesitated. Something told him not to 
shoot; but he was young and eager, and 
not yet learned to obey instantly the 
secret influences that often guide an In- 
dian. So he threw the muzzle of his 
gun against the side of the animal and 
touched the trigger. 

The roar of his gun was appalling in the 
dead stillness. At the report the stag 
bounded forward into the moonlight, and 
Baptiste saw with a thrill of horror that he 
was snow-white. A moment he stood 
there, trembling, listening; then, deceived 
by the echo, turned and bounded back 
into the forest. 

Baptiste understood now his unusual 
success at trapping. Not for worlds would 
he willingly have harmed an animal that 
every Indian regards with a kind of rever- 
ence, that brings good luck or dire mis- 
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fortune wherever it comes. As a boy he 
had heard the old men tell stories of 
strange things that happened in winter 
camps when a white deer appeared. They 
crowded upon him now and filled him with 
vague uneasiness. He knew that the stag 
was not harmed; he had heard the prng 
of his bullet telling of a miss, yet he knew 
also that any common deer standing in the 
same place would even now be lying dead 
on the point. Then he thought of the 
dead Indian and of the mystery that hung 
over the lake, and very doubtful, and with 
a strange thrill creeping over him, he pad- 
dled back to camp and told Tomah. 

The very next day, half way home, 
Tomah came upon the traces of a strug- 
gle near one of the traps, and following 
them up, found the body of a gray wolf 
which had been torn and trampled by 
sharp hoofs. At any other time the dead 
wolf and the deer tracks would have told 
the Indian’s eyes an incredible story, for a 
single gray wolf drives a whole herd of 
deer like so many sheep, and kills a buck 
as easily as arabbit. But now it needed 
not the tuft of white hair clinging to the 
rough bark of a spruce to tell old Tomah 
that this was the white stag’s work, and 
that some mystery brooded here which was 
past his hunter’s cunning to explain. 

One night, nearly a month later, the two 
hunters stood outside the little camp, listen- 
ing to the tense stillness that rests eternally 
over the wilderness. An hour passed, and 
still they waited silently. Then from far 
away to the southeast, over beyond the 
point where Baptiste had first seen the 
white stag, the hunting cry of a timber 
wolf came echoing across the lake. Another 
wolf answered, then another, as the pack 
gathered for the hunt. Soon the howl 
changed to a sharp yelp; and there burst 
out the savage, tremulous cry of the pack 
in full chase. 

The cry grew louder as the chase drew 
near the lake, and went sweeping along the 
eastern ridges opposite the camp. Old 
hunters as they were, uncanny chills 
coursed over the Indians as they stood 
listening, while the savage cries cut the 
stillness and went floating over the hills in 
fierce confused echoes. The chase turned 
suddenly from the lake; for miles they 
could trace its course toward the north and 
west ; then the cry changed abruptly to 
wild yelping, ceased, broke out again in a 
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frightful uproar; then ceased altogether’ 
and the two silent listeners turned shiver- 
ing into their camp again. 

For two weeks now they had heard that 
same chase almost nightly, always follow- 
ing the same course, and ending apparently 
at the same point. They had talked about 
it over their night fire; each had thought 
about it on the long lonely round of the 
marten traps; but no explanation ever came 
to satisfy them. It might be the white 
stag; but how did he escape? and why did 
he return? Then the thought of the lost 
Indian came over them again; and they 
knew that these things were not for men 
to know. 

That night the lake froze over; and three 
nights later the first snow-storm spread 
over all the woods a pure white chart, on 
which every animal from moose to wood- 
mouse left a plain trace of his doings. 

The next afternoon Tomah had nearly 
reached the river when he came upon a 
trap out of which a marten had just been 
dug and eaten. From the trap the fresh 
trail of a gray wolf led up towards the lake. 
Tomah stole rapidly forward on the wolt’ s 
trail. 

He had gone but a few rods when he 
stopped suddenly, staring down at the trail 
with as much astonishment as an Indian’s 
face is ever capable of expressing. He 
could hardly believe the story the snow 
was telling him. Directly in front was the 
trail of a deer, which crossed—no, not 
crossed, but turned and followed the wolf 
swiftly, as Tomah was doing. 

Again an uncanny chill crept over 
Tomah; and he hesitated, uncertain 
whether to go on or turn back. That he 
was now trailing a spirit of some kind he 
never doubted,—a spirit that left the hoof 
marks of a deer. Clearly some strange 
enmity was here; it might not be safe nor 
right to pry into such things. But he was 
in the winter woods; the plain trail was be- 
fore him, and the strong hunter’s instinct 
urged him on. With only a moment’s 
delay therefore, he looked to his gun and 
hurried on more carefully than before. 
But there was little need for caution. He 
had followed the trail scarcely a half mile 

when the howl of a wolf rang sharply out 
of the woods in front, and mingled with 
the echoes came the angry snort of a buck 
and confused sounds of a terrible battle. 

Swiftly but silently Tomah made his 
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way to the outlet and looked out from the 
fringe of evergreens upon the open shore. 
There in a circle of blood-stained snow lay 
a struggling wolf, howling piteously and 
making futile efforts to crawl away, while 
over him in wild excitement the white stag 
was striking him with hoof and antler. In 
the midst of the stag’s fury Tomah saw the 
underbrush sway violently; and silently, as 
wolves fight, a huge brute broke through 
the fringe of bushes and hurled himself out 
upon the point. Ina flash the buck had 
wheeled to face his enemy; but his fury 
would not let him wait to be attacked. 
Even as the wolf leaped the stag lunged 
forward with lowered head; and Tomah, 
with all his fighting blood boiling within 
him, could hardly repress a fierce shout 
as he saw the wolf raised clear for an in- 
stant and dashed down with entrails stream- 
ing from a fearful wound opened by the 
gallant stag’s antlers. 

It was dusk when Tomah and Baptiste 
reached their little cabin. As darkness 
increased the howl of a wolf came up from 
the lake,—a prolonged howl, in which 
grief and fierce anger seemed struggling 
for expression. The pack was gathering, 
and for an hour the hunters listened to 
the wild dirge wailing about the dead 
wolves. A loud yelp sounded quick and 
sharp above the din, which ceased in- 
stantly. A moment of silence followed, 
then the trail cry broke out, and the same 
mysterious chase went sweeping along the 
ridges above the lake shore. 

Standing without the camp the Indians 
listened till the cry ceased as before; then 
turned into sleep. They had longed for 
the snow, and it was here; and the chase 
was run over its tell-tale surface. Spirit or 
no spirit, to-morrow they would find out 
more about it. 

With the first light they crossed the lake 
and entered the heavy timber. ‘There, in 
the summit of the first low ridge, lay the 
trail they were seeking; and it needed no 
second glance at the big hoof-marks to tell 
them, what they have long known instinc- 
tively, that it was the white stag which led 
the nightly hunt. The tracks went leap- 
ing along, clearing every obstacle with 
mighty bounds; and running parallel to the 
trail, but never crossing it, confused foot- 
prints showed where a score of wolves had 
followed on the gallop. 

Swiftly the Indians followed, up the 
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ridge and across the inlet and miles away 
to the northwest, where the chase had end- 
ed nightly for a month past. Here the 
forest opened. A wild ravine cut by the 
swift mountain torrent stretched straight 
across their path. On the slope that led 
down to the edge of it stood an immense 
pine, towering head and shoulders over all 
the forest. Straight under this pine at a 
terrific pace rushed the stag, clearing the 
thirty-foot ravine at a bound, and standing 
at the edge the hunters could see his tracks 
on the other side, where he had turned 
and waited for his pursuers. But what 
puzzled them was that not a wolf had ap- 
proached the edge, nor attempted to fol- 
low. A short distance above or below 
they could easily have gained the other 
side, but instead of attempting it, the 
tracks showed that they had formed a 
half-circle about the tree, wavered back 
and forth a few minutes in confusion and 
then slunk away on the back trail, as if 
something had frightened them. 

For a long time Tomah and Baptiste 
stood there on the edge of the torrent, 
casting wistful glances across, as if to read 
some explanation there in the shadowy 
thickets. But no explanation came; the 
mystery only deepened. Reluctantly they 
turned away and went back to the circle 
of wolf tracks, but no explanation was there 
either. Beyond a well defined line not a 
wolf had set his foot, and following some 
of the tracks they found that the pack 
had disbanded, and hurried away to their 
scattered dens far back among the ridges. 
Again the Indians turned back and stood 
silent, baffled, mystified, beneath the pine. 

Lying close beside the pine was a small 
mound of snow, which seemed to force 
itself gradually upon Tomah’s attention as 
he stood leaning upon his gun. He had 
noticed it before, but thought it only a 
rounded bowlder. Now in asudden spirit 
of curiosity, which was half obedience, 
he went and thrust his moccasin into it. 
Some object yielded beneath his foot, and 
with a quick twist he threw it upon the 
snow, then recoiled with a startled exclama- 
tion as the whole meaning of it flashed 
over him, in one of those marvelous mind 
movements which reveal a history as the 
lightning’s flash illumines a landscape at 
midnight. It was a human skull. They 
had found the lost Indian. 

Carefully they scraped the snow aside 
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and gathered the skeleton together. The 
half-gowned bones, still showing the marks 
of wolf fangs, told all too plainly how he 
met his death. Near the tree they found 
a rusted knife and rifle, and in the under- 
brush the bones of three wolves, one with 
a bullet hole in the skull. 

The story was clear as if written for 
them. Indeed it was written, in the char- 
acters an Indian best understands. The 
poor hunter, coming home late from some 
lonely visit to his traps, had been chased 
by the starving wolves and had fled toward 
the river, hoping to throw them off the 
scent. They had overtaken him at the 
ravine before he could clamber down, had 
rushed out upon him, no doubt, while he 
yet thought them far away. With his back 
against the pine he had fought for his life, 
had killed three, perhaps more, of the 
wolves, and then was pulled down and eaten. 

With the axe that Tomah always carried 
at his belt they sharpened some stakes and 
hollowed out a shallow grave beneath the 
pine. The wind eddied about them and 
whispered its secrets in the spruces, but 
the pine’s great arms were motionless the 
while; only a soft, clear note sounded far 
up among its leaves like the echo of dis- 
tant music. The Indians were silent; they 
listened as they worked. Into the grave 
they gathered the scattered bones, with 
the old knife and rifle, and covered them 
with loose earth, upon which they rolled 
heavy stones to guard them forever from 
prowling beasts. Deep into the rough trunk 
of the old pine they carved a rude cross. 

That night, just as the moon rose, the 
uncanny chase began again. Standing by 
the little cabin the two men listened with 
breathless interest as the cry swept round 
toward the river and the lonely grave 
where it had been wont toend. Again, 
as before, they heard the trail-cry break 
into wild howls, and cease abruptly when 
the wolves reached the pine. Five min- 
utes passed in dead silence. Still they 
stood waiting, with ears strained to catch 
the slightest sound. Then a prolonged 
howl, fierce and exultant, again set the 
echoes flying, and a moment later the full 
cry came ringing down the western ridges. 
The wolves had crossed the ravine. The 
white stag was running his last race. 

The cry passed rapidly along the hillside 
above the camp and went out of hearing 
toward the south, Four or five hours 
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passed; the hunters were sleeping. Then 
strange, faint sounds came creeping 


through the dark woods to the little camp. 
Baptiste stirred uneasily in his sleep; To- 
mah raised himself suddenly from his bed 
of boughs; the next moment they were 
both outside the camp. Far away in the 
southeast they heard the cry of the pack 
growing louder. It told them that the 
stag had turned, and seizing their guns 
they hurried down to an open point that 
commanded a view of the whole lake, 
lying white and still under the moonlight. 

The minutes dragged on with the cry 
drawing nearer, but very slowly. Then 
the alders swayed suddenly on the south 
shore and the stag broke out upon the 
lake. A thrill of pity stole over the watch- 
ers as they saw him struggling over the ice, 
still slippery under the light snow. His 
head, instead of being thrown up and 
back, as deer run, drooped forward till the 
protruding tongue almost swept the snow, 
and he staggered as he ran toward the 
point where Baptiste had first seen him. His 
spirit was broken—nay, it had left him, said 
Tomah—and he ran as if unconscious. 

Fifty yards behind him the wolves broke 
out of the woods with redoubled howls, 
the sight of their game inspiring them sud- 
denly with new strength and fierceness. 
Part of the pack at once separated from the 
rest and disappeared silently into the 
shadow that bordered the lake below the 
point. The rest eased up on the chase, 
giving their leaders a chance to head the 
quarry. : 

The stag reached the point and the 
watchers saw the antlered head go up as 
he bounded forward. Then from behind 
the great boulder dark forms leaped 
squarely athwart his path. An instant the 
hunted beast seemed to hesitate, frozen 
with sudden terror, then the antlered 
head went down again and he lunged 
straight forward to meet them. 

A short, terrible struggle followed. For 
a few moments they could see him battle 
with desperate courage, plunging, striking 
among the leaping forms with the strength 
and spirit they had seen before. Twice 
the death-howl of a wolf rose above the 
tense silence of the fighting brutes. Sud- 
denly they saw him rear high above the 
pack. An instant he stood poised, a gray 
silhouette against the dark woods, with the 
writhing brutes below. Then a big wolf 
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leaped up and fastened to his throat and 
he fell, as the pine falls when the steel has 
bitten through to its heart. 

Tomah and Baptiste left them howling 
about the body of the stag and stole away 
to their camp. In the morning they found 
him just as he had fallen; not a wolf had 
touched the flesh. No mysterious chase 
ever again disturbed them, but they hunt- 
ed and trapped and poisoned the wolves 
till a howl seldom echoed about the lake. 


Noél finished his story, and only the 
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roar of the storm and the singing of the 
birch logs on the fire broke the silence for 
several minutes. Then I said: 

‘ Noël, you think old Indian’s spirit in 
that white stag ?’’ 

‘« Sartin,’’ said Noël. 

‘‘ Suppose Tomah and Baptiste don’t 
find old Indian and bury him, how long 
his spirit stay in stag and fight wolves ?”’ 

But Noél just believes things and inter- 
prets only what he sees. He leaves spec- 
ulation to the white man, and so he never 
answers such questions. 


EVERY DAY LIVING: 


By Annie Payson Call 


AUTHOR OF “f THE FREEDOM OF LIFE,” “f POWER THROUGH REPOSE,” ETC, 


II. GOOD 


SA ROUGH-LOOKING old 

\f3 man was mowing the grass 
just behind the fence in his 
2 garden. It was a beautiful 
ees) garden,—so beautiful that 
an elderly lady who was 
walking with her little niece stopped to call 
the child’s attention to it. They looked 
over the fence for a few moments and 
talked about the flowers, and finally the 
lady ventured to speak to the old man, 
who,—although he was a near neighbor, — 
had paid no attention to them whatever. 

‘< Mr. Birch,’’ said the lady very polite- 
ly, **I should like to take my little niece 
into your garden, if it will not trouble you, 
just to let her get a nearer look at these 
beautiful flowers. ” 

«Well, answered Mr. Birch without 
raising his eyes from the scythe, ‘I 
sharn’t hender yer.” 

The little girl looked up with doubtful 
eyes, but the old lady merely smiled and, 
with a quiet ‘‘ Thank you,” led her niece 
down the steps and into the paths of the 
garden. 

As the two stood for some time admiring 
the roses, Mr. Birch passed with his scythe 
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over his shoulder. He did not hesitate in 
the least to pass between his guests and 
his roses. 

‘‘These are wonderful 
Birch,’’ said the lady. 

‘¢ Well—y-a-a-s, purty good,’’ answered 
Mr. Birch, and passed on. 

As if by sudden impulse, he turned, 
picked the most beautiful rose of all, and 
handed it to the little girl, stretching his 
arm directly in front of her aunt. The 
child looked at her aunt in shocked sur- 
prise, then at the rose. Her glance was so 
quick that, even if Mr. Birch had had 
finer perception, he could hardly have 
noticed it. The lady at once said: 

‘t How kind of Mr. Birch to give you 
the rose, dear.’’ 

At this the child’s face brightened, she 
took the rose with a quiet little ‘‘ thank 
you,” and Mr. Birch passed in front of 
them again without a word. When they 
were out of sight and hearing, the child 
held out the rose to her aunt, saying: 

‘s Here is your rose, Aunt Mary. 
Wasn’t he horrid ?”’ 

« Why, no, dear,’’ said her aunt, ‘‘ he 
was not really horrid, he liked to have us 


roses, Mr. 
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enjoy his garden,—he liked to give you 
the most beautiful flower in the garden, — 
he is very kindly, but he does not know 
how to do things in the pleasantest way.’’ 

‘“Doesn’t know how?!’ said the little 
girl with a puzzled air. ‘‘Why, Aunt 
Mary, he has been in this world ever so 
many years.’’ 

Finally, after a long silence, she ex- 
claimed thoughtfully: ‘‘ Aunt Mary, do 
you think Mr. Birch wants to know how to 
do things in the pleasantest way ?’’ 

I once sat next to a man at dinner whose 
manners were courteous and graceful. He 
was so well-informed that it was a delight 
to talk with him. After dinner I spoke 
of him to a friend, who was loud in her 
praises of his kindness to others. She told 
of one kind deed after another, showing 
how he had anticipated people’s needs in 
many ways to relieve and save them from 
trouble or annoyance. When the gentle- 
man came into the drawing-room I watched 
this man with new interest, and was again 
impressed by his grace and ease of man- 
ner. 

Months later I was surprised and glad 
to meet this gentleman and his wife in an 
English railway carriage. It was a happy 
renewal of our acquaintance and, as we 
were all traveling for pleasure, it was 
agreed that we should travel in Scotland 
together. 

For the first week my admiration grew 
steadily for what seemed to be one of the 
best-bred men I had ever met. But grad- 
ually it began to dawn upon me that his 
wife was always working to make him com- 
fortable, and he was doing nothing what- 
ever for her excepting when neglect would 
have been positively discreditable. He 
always spoke to her courteously and ap- 
peared very fond of her. But his fondness 
seemed based upon the fact that she 
helped him to be comfortable and shielded 
him from annoyance. Since she believed 
him to be a hero, she unconsciously nursed 
his selfishness, for he sincerely believed 
himself to be a kindly, well-bred, Christian 
gentleman. A friend who traveled with us 
was ill, and he was most thoughtful and 
gentle in his care of her. His wife did 
everything for the invalid that required 
hard work, but she stood in the back- 
ground and let him do all the kind talking. 

Later on we met some friends who were 
not at alltothis ‘‘gentleman’s’’ taste. He 
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struggled with his antagonism and covered 
it with his habitual attitude of good man- 
ners, but it was finally too strong for him, 
and his rudeness, when it at length ap- 
peared, was low and brutal. I never knew 
that an apparent gentleman could so 
quickly change into a clown. Before our 
journey was over we were the guests of 
very simple people. He had not yet re- 
covered his habitual attitude of the benefi- 
cient gentleman enough to adapt himself, 
even on the outside, to their quiet sim- 
plicity, and, although it was plain that he 
was always trying to say what would appear 
pleasing, he could not hide his contempt 
for the primitive life of the people around 
him. He reminded me of the play which 
Gilbert wrote called ‘‘ A Palace of Truth.’’ 
The King had a palace in which every one 
who entered was obliged to say what he 
really thought, while believing that he was 
only saying what he wished other people 
to hear. The Princess sang a song and 
asked one of the courtiers how he liked it. 
«A very ordinary song, Your Majesty, 
very ordinarily sung!” he replied, with a 
low and graceful bow. He believed he 
had said ‘‘a very charming song, Your 
Majesty, very beautifully sung!’’—and so, 
in this Palace of Truth, one character after 
another was exposed for what it really was, 
until the king, having become subject to 
the same conditions by losing his protect- 
ing amulet, was only too glad to move his 
court to their habitual surroundings. 

The well mannered man of whom I have 
been writing was in a veritable Palace of 
Truth while he was subject to the test that 
his unwelcome companions had uncon- 
sciously imposed upon him, but he did not 
take true advantage of the test in the sense 
of learning thereby to see himself more 
clearly. Only other people who saw him 
were enlightened and helped to understand 
that good manners and kind actions are 
not necessarily well bred. 

The personality whom I have tried to 
sketch is an extreme example, but he is a 
true expression of what we see about us 
every day in milder and less offensive 
forms. We do not realize, until the fact 
is brought to our attention, how many men 
and women there are who are well behaved, 
—we cannot call them well bred, —because 
they want to stand well in what they con- 
sider to be the best society. It is a good 
plan to look carefully into ourselves and to 
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consider the sincerity of our own good 
manners; if we look with a desire to know 
the truth we shall probably find in ourselves 
more than one touch of good behavior 
which is simply for the sake of appearing 
well to others; more than one touch of 
good manners which is not in any sense 
well bred. If we have the perception to 
discover the unreal quality of our own lives, 
the very perception of it will assure us that 
we have behind it the possibility of true 
good breeding, and, if we are vigilant in 
avoiding all false appearances, it will not 
be long before good manners, without the 
motive of sincere kindliness, will be more 
hateful to us than bad manners them- 
selves. 

If we could know that good manners do 
not make good breeding, any more than 
artificial flowers make a garden; if we could 
only appreciate the truth of that fact fully, 
and act upon it, it would be of the greatest 
service in uncovering the conventional 
hypocrisy of the world. 

Good breeding is a sincere, kindly con- 
sideration for others put in its pleasantest 
and most delicate form. 

The rough gardener was not well bred, 
for although he was kindly, he had lived 
for years without caring to put his kindli- 
ness into pleasant forms and there must 
have been some sort of selfish indulgence 
in the man to prevent his perceiving the 
crude, almost repulsive form of his kindli- 
ness. A man can be gracious without being 
polished, It is even possible for a man to 
have good manners in essentials, and yet 
eat with his knife, although of course it is 
pleasanter when his good manners extend 
to non-essentials. We all know under 
what social disadvantages Abraham Lincoln 
grew up, and yet one of his contempora- 
ries, in speaking of his bearing, said 
of him that ‘“‘he had a dignity which 
a king might envy and a common man 
despise.’ 

The selfish man who seemed thought- 
fully considerate of others and whose man- 
ners were finished in every detail certainly 
was not well bred, for his considerate kind- 
ness was only his way of indulging his own 
selfish love of admiration, and the pleas- 
ant form in which he expressed this con- 
sideration was nothing but a hollow mask. 
If we want to recognize a well bred man 
we must watch him in an emergency. 
Many a thick veneer of good breeding has 
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cracked and gone to'pieces in a shipwreck 
or a railroad accident. 

There is a certain inherited instinct for 
kindliness, and for living and acting in 
good form which proves to be perfectly 
hollow when put to the slightest test, un- 
less its possessor has made it his own by 
feeling and living in true and active obedi- 
ence to the commandment to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. We are not well 
bred simply because our grandfathers were. 
If we have a good inheritance to build on 
let us be grateful, but let us remember that 
all inherited good habits must he estab- 
lished by the strength of our own personal 
character before they are really ours. If 
we inherit low, common, vulgar habits of 
mind, and have the intelligence and power 
to recognize the fact, then the low inheri- 
tance will not remain ours, for we can cast 
it off and receive all good in its place. 
Every man, outside of hell, has in him the 
possibilities of a gentleman. Every woman, 
outside of hell, has in herself the possibili- 
ties of a lady. 

All good customs have a true reason for 
existence, and any man who has the fine 
perception which good breeding always 
gives will easily adopt the best customs of 
those with whom he is thrown, no matter 
in what part of the world it may be. A 
real love of our neighbor gives us a quick 
perception of his point of view, and an 
ability to conform to it in all ways that are 
possible and necessary. When we are sel- 
fishly set in our own ways, we carry a resist- 
ance to the habits of people who differ from 
us which makes it difficult to understand or 
to conform to their customs. 

If we are well-bred,—truly well-bred, — 
we are loving, thoughtful, observant, 
quick in our perception of other people’s 
needs and delicate in our manner of sup- 
plying them without intrusion. If, for in- 
stance, we know that a man is anxious to 
hear a bit of news and cannot easily get it, 
we are quick in seeing that it reaches him. 
We never leave a letter unacknowledged. 
There are very many little ways of doing 
thoughtful things for others which should 
be,—which are,—absolutely necessary to 
a well-bred man, and it is good to know 
that our perception for the small and for 
the great needs of other people grows rap- 
idly as we put it into practice. 

Kindly consideration for others, with a 
gentle tolerance for all ways in which they 
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may differ from us, is the root of good- 
breeding, and good manners are its 
branches, flowers and fruit. 

If the root is firmly planted within us, 
and is carefully nourished and tended, it 
will not be long before the pleasant forms 
in which we express our kindliness will 
take care of themselves. 

Finally, let us think more deeply and see 
how clear and wonderful an example the 
Creator gives us for expressing all our work 
in pleasant forms. ‘Think of the beauty 
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of the flowers, of the color of the sky, of 
the grace in the forms and motions of the 
clouds! We can, with the deepest rever- 
ence, see and feel the beauty of nature, 
and realize that the love which is behind 
that universal beauty is also,—on the 
smaller, derivative, human plane,—at 
the root of all good breeding. For the 
essence of good human qualities is in 
God himself, and is given to us as we 
shun the selfish obstructions which in- 
terfere. 


THE. STREETS AT NIGHT 


By Charles Buxton Going 


HE streets grow quiet very fast— 


The windows darken, here and there, 


Till my light shines alone, the last 


To greet the moon across the square. 


UT some strange evening, when the park 


Is all alight, and children play, 


My window will be closed and dark— 
Because I shall have died that day. 


THE STATE VS. MIKE BUTSKENSZ 


By Judge Henry A. Shute 


AUTHOR OF *‘ THE REAL DIARY OF A REAL BOY” 


WITH A DRAWING BY ROSE CECIL O'NEILL 


FEW years ago the first de- 
tachment of Poles who desired 
to make Exeter their perma- 
nent abiding place arrived in 
our little town. They were 
accompanied by their house- 
hold goods and gods, and a 
strong smell of schnapps, sauerkraut and 
mingled emotions, which penetrated every 
nook and cranny of their neighborhood and, 
temporarily at least, marked them apart from 
other men. 

Their household goods consisted mainly of 
feather beds of a past generation, and cloth- 
ing of the fashion of days long since departed, 
while the gods above mentioned were repre- 
sented mainly by bottles of schnapps and 
other powerful compounds of startling alco- 
holic percentage. 

They were, however, an inoffensive and 
affable people, and inasmuch as they were 
destitute of furniture of any description, it 
pleased the good people of Exeter to chari- 
tably unload upon them such cast-off furni- 
ture as could neither be sold, broken up with 
an axe, nor given away. 

In token of their gratitude it was their cus- 
tom, upon the delivery of each article, to re- 
move their fur caps, which they wore through 
the summer and never removed except at de- 
votion, kneel on the ground and kiss the 
hands of the giver, who thereupon ransacked 
the attic for more derelicts, brought them 
forth and lavished them upon a grateful peo- 
ple. 

Their children, of whom there was an 
astonishing number, roamed the streets at 
will, and displayed a most remarkable ability 
in learning our language. 

Within a week after their arrival, they 
had accumulated a surprising vocabulary of 
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‘¢«cuss’’ words, and at the end of a fortnight 
were accomplished and most ornate little 
blasphemers. 

Since that time these people have thriven 
exceedingly, and by natural increase and fre- 
quent importation of new blood from the 
fatherland, have founded a flourishing colony 
of their own, have adopted toa certain extent 
our language, our customs, and our second- 
hand garments. 

On Sundays, holidays, funerals and other 
festal occasions, they affect garments of lurid 
hues and grotesque fit, in which they take 
great pride. 

They are in the main industrious, sober 
and law-abiding people, who live frugally on 
herrings and black bread, and thereby accu- 
mulate property, and their sole dissipation 
appears to be Saturday evening dances at their 
homes, at which entertainments, schnappski, 
rumski and beerski flow freely, and occasion- 
ally domestic difficulties occur, which are 
aired on Monday morning in our police 
court. 

In this way we have gained a fairly intimate 
acquaintance with some of them, and a 
bowing acquaintance with the entire colony 
of several hundred, all of whom regularly at- 
tend the Saturday evening festivities and the 
resulting police court proceeding. 

On account of the difficulty of obtaining a 
suitable interpreter, skilled in the language 
of sneezes, coughs and agitated consonants, 
it was always a toss-up with us whether we 
properly convicted and punished the real 
offenders, or some wholly innocent parties 
who were present at and enjoying the various 
trials. 

We never care to know just how far Justice 
has miscarried in such cases, but inone case 
that recently was brought before us, we are 
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certain that substantial justice was done. 

It chanced that one Wtolszkowski, through 
an interpteter, secured a bench warrant call- 
ing for the arrest of one Butskensz for ‘‘ beat- 
ing, bruising, wounding and ill-treating said 
Wolszkowski and other wrongs to him then 
and there doing, contrary to the form of the 
statute, etc.” Armed with this warrant the 
officer haled the protesting and fur-hatted 
foreigner into court, and safely anchored him 
to his good right arm. 

When the court convened the interpreter 
was sought and found in a most abandoned 
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‘*Bdamskysczrskikuskioffski,”? ad libitum for fifteen minutes, with appropiate gestures. 


state of intoxication, and recumbent on the 
floor of the living-room in his modest tene- 
ment, and dead to all living languages, ex- 
cept the rancous snore peculiar to the slum- 
bering inebriate. 

It is a peculiarity of these people, when- 
ever they find themselves immeshed in litiga- 
tion to promptly forget their adopted tongue, 
which practically paralyzes the strong arm of 
the law and is on that account the safest 
thing they can do under the circumstances. 

In the absence of the complicated and 
smoothly running machinery of the city 
courts, a police justice of a country town is 
often compelled to use much ingenuity in 
order to suitably comply with the demands 
of his office. 

Ordinarily the disqualification of the official 
interpreter in such a case would have com- 
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pletely nullified the power of the Court, until 
drastic measures to put the interpreter in 
running order could be used, but in this case, 
signal relief was at hand, 

There was atthat time on duty at our resi- 
dence a jolly, rotund and exceedingly honest 
and intelligent German woman, a dlanchis- 
seuse de fin. She spoke excellent German 
and also had a fluent command of Polish. To 
her in our helplessness and perplexity we 
turned for aid. 

Ordering the court-room cleared of all save 
the officers, the parties, and the witnesses, 
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we ordered a change of venue, and adjourned 
to the kitchen of our house, which was atthat 
time the seat of operations of Frau Kurtz, the 
rosy German. 

Great was the astonishment of our wife and 
huge the dismay of the house girls at seeing 
a procession invading the kitchen, headed by 
the Chief-of-Police in uniform, escorting the 
complainant, suitably decorated with a black 
eye and an abrasion of the proboscis, and 
followed by two roundsmen having in charge 
the wild-eyed respondent and followed by 
Polish immigrants galore. 

We, the Honorable Court, had cut across 
lots to view the procession, and enjoy its 
effect upon our family, which was tremen- 
dous, and when the room had been success- 
fully invaded, we thus address Frau Kurtz: 

“Frau Kurtz, recognizing your superb 
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command of the Polish language, and your 
equally remarkable knowledge of English, 
we are of the opinion that you are the one 
person within the jurisdiction of this Honor- 
able Court who can safely bridge over a bot- 
tomless legal abyss, in which our profound 
knowledge of Greek, Latin and Sanskrit, so 
to speak, cuts no ice.” 

The Respondent Loquiter: 
ujski szkoff r-r-r wolsczowski.’’ 

The Court. ‘‘Sit downski and shut upski!” 

The Court to Frau Kurtz: ‘“ Now Mrs. 
Kurtz, if you will find out what these fellows 
have been fighting about, and who struck 
the first lick, and which licked, and who was 
to blame and several things that I should like 
to know, you will be doing a great favor to 
the community.” 

Mrs. Kurtz: ‘*Aber, Herr Landvogt, I 
ain't tink I satisfaction give can.”’ 

The Court: ‘‘ Oh, yes, you are just the one 
to doit Anyway, you go ahead and try the 
case and I will do just as you decide. Of 
course there are limits. I can't hang them 
or imprison them for life, although hanging 
is really too good for any one who speaks such 
a language, but anything reasonable I will 
do, such as six months in jail, or ten dollars 
and costs, or some such trifle as that.” 

Frau Kurtz, with the light of high purpose 
in her eyes, addressing complainant: ‘‘ Hoop- 
ski Bjarrki apidoff bysaski ?” 

Complainant, respondent and witnesses in 
disjointed chorus: ‘‘ Kachewski, psnar-r-r-ski 
tsqzrski.” 

The court thunderously: ‘‘ Keepski quiet- 
toff, shutupski, oneski at a timeoff.’’ After 
a short pause Frau Kurtz resumes her ex- 
amination of the plaintiff somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

Frau Kurtz: ‘‘ Hoopski doodlescoff beksq- 
skiet,” for ten minutes. 

The Complainant: ‘‘ Rzszbzkzczskibrsnkaff- 
skiet, ” etc. , for ten minutes more, with frequent 
interruptions and choral accompaniments by 
the respondent and witnesses and stern com- 
mands for ‘*silenceski”’ by the court. 

The Court: ‘‘ Well, Frau Kurtz, what has 
he said about it ?”’ 

Frau Kurtz: ‘Wohl, Herr Landvogt, 
dose boy dey vas togedder room, und Wrtol- 
szkowski he vas got drook pretty goot, und dis 
boy Mike he has heem knock down tree time 
and heem look pretty bad.”’ 

The Court: ‘‘ Bad for Mike. 
does Mike say?” 

Frau Kurtz, addressing Mike: 
sqzskoff kacheuski schnappskoff.”’ 

Mike, the respondent: ‘‘ Bdamskijsczrski- 
kuskioffski,” ad libitum for fifteen minutes, 
with appropriate gestures. 

Subdued giggles from the pantry, from 
which the house girls peered and shook. 
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The Court: ‘‘ Well, Frau Kurtz, what is 
Mike's view of the matter ?”’ 

Frau Kurtz: ‘* Vell, Herr Landvogt, dis 
Mike he say dat de oder feller very dronk 
gewesen hat, und dis Mike he hat mit him 
gegangen. De oder he go for holler und 
schrecklish swear und dam, und dis Mike he 
say you vill arrested get, und into de lockup 
put, und du must heim gehen und dahin 
bleiben, und dat oder feller he say he vant 
de polissman leek, and he desire somebodee 
to fight, und dis Mike he say if dat is what 
you vant I will mit you fight, and den Mike 
has heem geschlagen und heem down 
knocked, und den dat oder feller joomp oop 
und say he some more fight vant, und den 
dis Mike hat knock heem down noder time, 
und den dat oder feller he pooty goot oop 
joomp, aber ser langsam, und say he some 
more fight vant, und den dis Mike hat heem 
geschlagen und den dat oder feller vas not 
again oop joomp. Den dis Mike he dis oder 
feller oop took, und say: ‘Vill you mit mir 
heimgehen ?’ und de oder feller say: ‘Ja 
wohl,’ und dis Mike heem for go home very 
kind helped, und he his head vashed und 
heem into bed put, und all his money took, 
and it into his trunk locked so dis oder feller 
he nicht get drunk anoder time vill Und 
dat vas pretty goot ding.” 

The Court: ‘s Well, Frau Kurtz, what shall 
I sentence him ?” 

Frau Kurtz: ‘‘Sentence him nodings. If 
it not for dis Mike de oder feller vood in jail 
perhaps bleiben und mooch money to pay 
have. Dis Mike vas do noding but heem 
leek till he heim gehen und sei ruhig.” 

The Court: ‘‘ Yes, that may be so, but 
these fellows must understand that they can’t 
have prize fights on the public streets. ” 

Frau Kurtz: ‘Ya, wohl, Herr Landvogt, 
aber sie haben mir gesagt dat you wood as I 
say do. ” 

The Court: ‘‘ That'sright, Frau Kurtz, and 
I will keep my agreement, but if there is 
murder down in Poland, you and I will be 
responsible for it, I am afraid. Now what 
shall we do with Mike ? ” 

Frau Kurtz: “ Dis Mike he must with dis 
oder feller shook hands und dis oder feller 
must mit dis Mike shook hands. Dis oder 
feller he nicht any more get droonk must, 
und dis Mike he must nicht any more dis 
oder feller schlagen. ” 

The Court: ‘All right, Frau Kurtz, tell 
them, so they will understand it. Now lay 
it on thick.’’ 

Frau Kurtz: ‘*Sukzski obloski pduaridoff."’ 

«Dis Mike und dat oder feller,’’ falling 
on each other's necks: ‘‘Soynski pzlski ob- 
laski wlski,’’ ete. 

The Court, majestically: 
adjournedski,” 
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ary Cecilia saw the glowing im- 
OF A age of joy in her own mirror 
' the evening Richard asked 
her to marry him, she smiled 
at her foreboding of a shadow 
on her happiness. Now in 
this new burst of glory, so far 
from recognizing it as a burden to be carried 
heavily, she welcomed it joyfully as the only 
way possible to show her love by sacrifice. 

At first, when she became aware that she 
was falling in love with Richard Wagner 
Tenney, she felt a secret dismay at her fate 
in marrying a man of such intensely musical 
tastes, who possessed such a numerous and 
ultra-musical family. It was not that she was 
unused to families, large and musical. Her 
own was both. But she reflected with a little, 
whimsical disappointment that it was really 
hard luck for a person with no ear to marry 
out of one tuneful family into another. After 
long years of concert-going and feverish at- 
tempts to live up to her brothers and sisters, 
she was not to find peace in marriage, but 
must look forward to an unending vista of 
more concerts and living up to some one’s 
else brothers and sisters, who might be 
sharper to detect the lack of true fervor than 
her own family. And that was leaving Dick 
out of the question! Dear Dick! He must 
never know. 

Their courtship had been a musical one; 
she always saw his blond head against a 
background of gleaming violins and ' cellos. 
She felt again the little, solemn shiver that 
had gone through her the first time she had 
been really sure he cared for her. It had 
been before all his family, and they, too, had 
recognized what such a speech meant from a 


Tenney. He had said suddenly with a fer- 
vent note in his voice: “I'd rather go to 
hear music with you, Cecilia, than with any 
one I know.’ And his sisters had looked at 
her with the envying curiosity of sisters for 
the girl their brother loves. 

At the time she had been pierced with a 
sense of her unworthiness and with a fear lest 
she be found out, but to-night, this first night 
of her engagement, all doubts and selfish hes- 
itations were swept away. He never would 
know, it would be the business of her life 
never to let him know, and it would be a joy 
thus to make up to him for her secret failing 
to be fully his mate. 

It was a resolution taken in the first fervor 
of acknowledged love, but she rejoiced in the 
months which followed to feel how firm it 
was. She saw much of the Tenneys and 
heard much music with them, but her exalta- 
tion carried her through. Also she found 
she could put into practice with them certain 
little devices which had long proved success- 
ful with her own family. By fixing her eyes 
on the conductor or soloist and not stirring 
during the selection, she could pass muster 
with a group of musical people and yet have 
leisure for her own thoughts. 

She was planning her trousseau, and the 
long afternoons of leisure were invalua- 
ble to her. With her lustrous dark eyes 
raised in soulful absorption, she could go over 
a costume, seam by seam, and come out at 
the end with a detailed certainty of what she 
wanted, which vastly surprised her dress- 
maker. 

“Why, Miss Cecilia!’ she would exclaim. 
«What a lot of leisure time you must have! 
I've sewed lots for engaged young ladies, 
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but usually they're so much taken up they 
can’t think of fashions at all.’’ Once as 
Cecilia unfolded to her a plan, completely 
elaborated, for a lounging robe with miracu- 
lous sleeves, she cried: ‘‘ My sakes! How 
could you ever work all that out!’ To which 
Cecilia answered, somewhat abstractedly: 
‘« Oh, there was a long encore!” and then 
blushed scarlet. 

Talking music was harder than listening to 
it, but she had been brought up in the midst 
of it enough to know the catch words, and 
besides Richard talked enough for two. 
Sometimes he would spend a whole precious 
evening discussing a new song cycle or sym- 
phony. Cecilia felt very tired after the strain 
of living up to his interest, but her cour- 
age did not fail. She foresaw one rock ahead 
of her—the selection of music for the wed- 
ding—but she steered around the danger 
- safely by telling Dick that she would leave 
the music to him. It was an inspiration, for 
not only did it save her, but it deeply moved 
her music-worshiping fiancé.  ‘*‘ Cecilia, 
dear ! he cried taking her hand, ‘‘no words 
can tell how I appreciate this expression of 
your confidence. I know what it means!’ 
So that the day of the wedding was without a 
cloud on Cecilia's horizon. 

After they came back from their wedding 
journey, they settled into a routine eminently 
satisfactory to both families. Although they 
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had only income enough to live very mod- 
estly, a considerable sum was set aside for 
subscriptions to all the musical events which 
Richard had always attended. The Boston 
Symphony’s six concerts, the Kneisel Quartet, 
the Musical Art Society, a portion of the fam- 
ily subscription to the opera, the New York 
Symphony—all the haunts where music lov- 
ers gather saw the young couple regularly. 
Cecilia regarded this expenditure with the 
utmost favor and found delight in foregoing 
other pleasures that this vital element of 
Richard's life might be present. 

In the intimacy of married life she found it 
a little harder to be sure that she was doing 
her share, and occasionally she felt, hovering 
near, the shadow of disillusion for Dick. She 
felt a wretched intuition that Nemesis was 
near her. 

How could Dick ever forgive her the de- 
ceit, even if he could recover from the shock 
of finding her real nature! Suppose some 
test should be applied some day—one of 
those inane experiments for delicacy of ear 
with which musical people delight to torment 
themselves. Or suppose that he should come, 
by the unerring accuracy of his own feeling, 
to have a dull and vague disappointment in 
her, feel that she was not responsive. That 
was the tragedy of her situation. How could 
she be responsive! She was growing afraid 
to speak at all, lest it be the wrong thing and 
jar on him. 

Her apprehension grew with a realization 
that something was indeed growing wrong 
with Dick. He had an odd way of look- 
ing at her sometimes when she spoke of 
music, or said how much she had enjoyed an 
opera, a curious, half impatient start that 
sickened her with fear, and made her miser- 
ably self-conscious. She grew nervous and 
overwrought, hardly knowing sometimes what 
she said, and she had even the desperate 
feeling that every guilty owner of a secret 
has, of wishing that the blow would fall at 
once instead of delaying, that the truth would 
out and the suspense be at an end. 

And yet, when the shock did come, she 
found herself as wholly unprepared for it as 
though she had not gone over it in her mind 
already a thousand times. Dick had said: 
“Its pretty warm to-night, but it’s that big, 
all-star concert, you know.” And ina blank 
amaze she heard her impatient reply and 
Dick's answering exclamation without fully 
taking in their significance. She heard her 
own voice say fretfully: ‘Oh, I wish I never 
had to go to another concert as long as | 
live!’ and Dick’s amazed: ‘‘ Why, Great 
Scott! Sodo I?’ 

And then there was a long pause, while 
they stared at each other with the eyes of 
strangers. ‘*Why, Dick, what do you mean ?” 
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she cried, and with a torrent of words utterly 
astounding, Dick poured out his soul. ‘‘Oh, 
Cissy, darling, I never meant to let you know! 
I swore I wouldn’t! I’m a brute to do it, but 
sometimes lately I’ ve almost thought it would 
be better to tell you and not be continually 
disappointing you the way I must do! I 
know you think that was an exclamation of 
temporary impatience, as yours was, but, 
Cissy, it wasn’t. Dearest, try to forgive me 
for deceiving you—I thought it was the only 
way to win you. I’m not musical, Cecilia, 
not in the /eas¢ musical. You might as well 
know the worst. I'm tone deaf. I can't tell 
one note from another. Oh, I’m a beast to 
have kept it from you? You should have 
married one who was not shut out from what 
is such a vital part of your life. But I 
couldn't let you go! It was my love—I 
thought I could surround you with it, and 
fool that I was, I thought I could deceive you 
in an essential—oh, Cissy, don't look at me 
like that! I can’t bear it!” 

Cecilia was indeed pale as a lily and she 
sat very still, looking at him with wide, dark 
eyes in which was an utter amazement that 
left her face otherwise expressionless. How- 
ever, as he finished and sank by her chair, 
she broke into loud peals of hysterical laugh- 
ter, which drove the distracted Richard 
almost beside himself with alarm, although she 
was clinging to him with a most comforting 
fervor. ‘‘ You darling!’ she cried. ‘* You 
dearest of the dear! No more am / musical! 
I haven't any ear at all. I never could make 
a bit of sense out of music. Oh, Dickie! 
Dickie! How &£illingly funny! I was so 
afraid you wouldn't like me if I wasn’t mu- 
sical I put all that on—just like you. I never 
cculd dear concerts. Dickie! Dickie! Don't 
you see?’ She shook him by both shoulders 
and expression came back into her husband’s 
stupefied face. 

With a wild whoop of delight he picked 


her up and tossed her high in the air, 
exclaiming: ‘‘You precious little rascal!’ 
and dissolved into tearful laughter. Cecilia 


stopped him to listen to her eager exclama- 
tions. 

‘« Does it seem possible—all these months! 
Why, Dick, I planned all my trousseau going 
to concerts with you and your family after we 
that 


were engaged. Do you remember 


they are going to stop. 
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lounging robe I woreon our wedding journey 
—the one with sleeves that fell back, and 
you said they looked like angel's wings ?"’ 

Her husband answered with deep feeling: 
‘« Do I remember that!” and she continued: 
« Well, I had been worrying about those 
sleeves, how to make them fall that way, and 
I couldn't see how to do it, and at one concert 
Kreisler played an encore, an endless, endless 
thing, till I was most distracted. He went 
up and down, and down and up, the foolish 
way they do, you know, as if anybody cared 
which they did, and I got so nervous over his 
spidery hands! Don’t you think violinist's 
hands look hateful, sprawling around in that 
restless way? Finally he went ’way up to the 
top, very soft, the way they often do when 
I was so relieved, 
but he took a fresh breath and came zipping 
down, all sort o’ bias, to a low note, and as 
quick as a flash I thought: ‘‘ There, if that 
seam is cut on the bias, the sleeve will have 
the right droop.’’ 

Richard was screaming with laughter as she 
finished. ‘‘I sat by you at that very con- 
cert,” he cried, ‘‘and felt too utterly discour- 
aged! I could not see for the life of me why 
any one should spend his energy making a 
series of unintelligible noises, and I thought 
I was a barbarian. Cecilia, put on your hat 
and let us go out and celebrate. We have 
large arrears of good cash coming to us from 
all those fool subscriptions.’’ 

As Cecilia took down her hair that night 
she was suddenly struck by an idea, and went 
exploring in a dark closet. When she 
emerged, she held up to view a pale pink 
lounging robe and asked solemnly: ‘‘Do you 
know why I’ve looked this up again ?’ 

“« No,” said her husband expectantly. For 
only answer she threw it on and executed a 
wild dance of joy. ‘‘By Jove, yes!” cried 
Dick to the whirling vision of pink. ‘Isn't 
that the way you feel! I feel like somebody 
iust let out of prison, as though I'd paid a 
debt that had been hanging over me, as 
though I'd been reprieved at the foot of the 
scaffold!” 

Cecilia stopped short and approached him 
with shining eyes and a serious expression. 
« Thafs not the reason I’ve put this on,” 
she said. ‘It's because I feel as though we 
were just now really married!”’ 


AID the monk with the club, in his pryde, 
‘“ My steed is a corker to ryde; 
I call him Assurance 
For, despite his endurance, 
He chafes at the weight of his Hyde."’ 
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*‘CONSTANCE TRESCOTT, ” by S. Weir Mitchell. 

This is the story of an unreligious and un- 
happy woman, who makes the mental an- 
guish of her husband's murderer the sole 
consolation of her life. A highly interesting 
story, remarkable for its analysis of motives, 
but without the illusion which accompanies a 
great novel. (The Century Co.) 


‘(THE OPAL,” Anonymous. 

“The Opal’’ is a pretty woman without 
heart or soul, whose character is merely a re- 
flection of her environment. Of little value 
as a study of temperament and with only the 
most rudimentary element of plot, the novel 
is vivacious, readable and short. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


‘©THE PLUM TREE, 
lipps. 

The threadbare subject of political graft is 
used by Mr. Phillipps for a melodramatic 
novel, told with an assumption of cynicism 
obviously intended for popular purposes. A 
book that cannot outlast the season. (Bobbs, 
Merrill Co. ) 


” by David Graham Phil- 
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s THE PRINCESS Passes,” by C. W. & C. 
N. Williamson. 

A thoroughly entertaining novel with an 
ingenious plot and a clever style. It contains 
as hearty an appreciation of the joys of 
motoring as has yet appeared except in ‘‘ The 
Lightning Conductor,’’ by the same authors. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 


‘* HURRICANE ISLAND,” by H. B. Marriott 
Watson. 

Here is a tale in which the inevitable does 
not happen, but in which there is quick 
action and plenty of it. After nearly every- 
body else is killed, the lovers appear to be in 
the way of ‘‘ living happily ever afterwards, ” 
if their memories will let them. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 


«THE PURPLE PARASOL,” by George Bart 
McCutchen. 

With substance like a thistle down and 
treatment that of a gentle zephyr, this short 
love story will fit in with the hammock, the 
fan, and the summer afternoon flirtation. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Charles H. Caffin 


Author of “ Hew to Study Pictures,” ete. 


Mr. Caffin adds to an admirable appreciation of pictures the 
happy faculty of expressing his criticism in lucid and familiar 
English. His “ Story of American Painting,” which begins in this 
number,is written for readers who like pictures without knowing 
about them. The growing recognition by Americans of the value 
of their native art, makes the publication of this series most 
desirable. 
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THE STORY O F 


PAINTING 


By Charles H. Caffin 


AUTHOR OF ‘HOW TO STUDY PICTURES,” ETC. 


[ American painting has been too frequently regarded as something apart from our national 
life and history. Our artists have gone abroad for their education and too often for their 
inspiration. Yet, in spite of this, American painting is very closely linked to the life, bis- 
tory and character of the American people. Because this fact is only just coming to be appre- 
ciated, we have asked Mr. Caffin to prepare a series of articles which will tell the story 
of American painting as one phase of the country’s activity and show how inseparably con- 
nected that phase is with every other expression of national energy. Mr. Cafin will teil 
of the careers of our famous painters and give such an account of their work and its meaning 
as will enable our readers, no matter how unfamiliar with the technique of painting, to appre- 
ciate the meaning, the beauty and the value of our American works of art.—Tue Eprrors. | 


N 1784, the House met in 
Philadelphia to ratify the 
Treaty of Peace. After 
seven years of struggle the 
United States of America 
had shaken off the foreign 
yoke and were commencing another strug- 
gle of seven years among themselves be- 
fore their full birthright as a united nation 
should be established. Once more, as 
during the much longer struggle of the 
United Provinces against Spain, a new 
nation had been born, and a combination 
of racial energy and local advantages was 
to produce an extraordinary harvest of 


national development. But it was not to 
include, as in the case of Holland, an im- 
mediate development in the art of paint- 
ing. 

For the latter something more is needed 
than a virgin soil, spotted over, as in pre- 
Revolutionary America, with a few isolated 
growths, struggling bravely, but at a disad- 
vantage, in an uncongenial environment. 
Wherever in the world painting has flour- 
ished, it has done so after a period of slow 
development, gradually enriched by the 
accumulation of local or borrowed tradi- 
tions, until at length it has blossomed into 
independent vigor. 


Copyright, 1905, Charles H. Caffin, 
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Such scatterings of tradition as existed 
during the Colonial period had been de- 
rived from England, and reflected mostly 
the poor conditions of English portrait 
painting which prevailed before the rise of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. Even the 


tion had the scanty traditions of painting 
been favored by local environments. Men’s 
minds were turned to other things than art, 
and the only conception held of painting 
was as a means of producing portraits. In 
the language of the times, the ‘‘limner’’ 


John Lovell, by John Smybert. 


This portrait of the early Boston educator bv the first of American painters, with its severity and stiffness, 
shows how the influence of Puritan ideals affected the early beginnings of American art as well as literature. 


influence of the latter when it came to be 
established was overshadowed, so far as 
Americans were concerned, by that of their 
countryman, West, whose extraordinary 
reputation among his contemporaries has 
not been sustained by subsequent judg- 
ment. 

Nor in the years preceding the Revolu- 


(this title itself a corruption of the old 
English word ‘‘illuminer,’’ namely of 
manuscripts) was spoken of as having an 
accurate ‘‘ pencil’? in the delineation of 
‘< counterfeit presentments.’’ The school 
from which he had graduated was more 
than seldom that of carriage painting. 
Such had been the start of John Smy- 
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bert, a native of Edinburgh who reached 
this country in 1720, three years after the 
arrival of Peter Pelham, portrait painter 
and mezzo tint engraver. In England Smy- 
bert had had the good fortune to be taken 
up by Dean, afterwards Bishop, Berkeley, 


By courtesy of tht Vew Yi t Hist 


C. W. Peale, by Benjamin West. 


officiated at Trinity Church, Newport, 
visited the Narragansett Indians,and worked 
upon his book ‘‘'The Minute Philosopher,’’ 
writing the greater part of it in a crevice 
in the cliffs overlooking the sea. It was 
at this time that Smybert executed the por- 


Early in his extraordinary career, West went abroad and came under the influence of European painters, the dif- 
ference between this vivacious and rather flattering portrait and the work of the first American artist ts apparent. 


accompanying him to Italy, and later to 
Rhode Island, when the philosopher- 
philanthropist came over to found a mis- 
sionary college in this country for the con- 
version of the Indians. At what is now 
Middletown, three miles from Newport, 
Berkeley bought an estate which he called 
Whitehall, and for two years and a half 


trait group of Berkeley surrounded by his 
family, which picture, together with the 
Dean’s library of a thousand volumes, be- 
came the property of Yale College. When, 
in consequence of the failure of the home 
government to give financial support to his 
scheme, Berkeley returned to England, 
Smybert established himself in Boston, 


the New York Historica? Society 


“The Artists Family,” by Charles Wilson Peale. 


A versatile mechanical genitus, Peale on discovering his 
with Copley and West. 
one of the founders of the Pennsylvania Academy, 


German artist, and then 


skill in drawing, studied under a 
"While an enthusiastic painter, being 
he entered into the national life of 


his time, commanding a company at Trenton and attending the Philadelphia Convention of 1777. 


and lived there until his death in 1751. 

It is characteristic of the times that his sit- 
ters were chiefly the New England divines, 
those leaders of a stern theocracy that 
exercised political as well as spiritual 
authority. Think of the mental and moral 
atmosphere which surrounded the begin- 
nings in this country of an art which we 
regard to-day as making an appeal to our 
aesthetic sensations. Not even in the 
sister art of literature, though much had 
been written, had any work of the imagi- 
nation been produced, nor would be until 
after 1820. Upon political pamphlets, or 
local records of places, persons and events, 
the writers had expended their activity; 
their intellectual force upon the subleties 
of religious controversy. Such appeals as 
had been made to men’s imaginations 
were of the kind that may be read in the 
sermons of Jonathan Edwards, whose keen 
mind revelled in analyzing the vividly im- 
agined horrors of hell. 


‘O sinner,” he preached,* ‘‘consider the 
fearful danger you are in; it is a great furnace 
of wrath, that you are held over in the hands 
of that God, whose wrath is provoked and in- 


censed, as much against you, asagainst many 
of the damned in hell!—you hang by a slen- 
der thread, with the flames of divine wrath 
flashing about it, and ready every moment to 
singe it and burn it asunder. It is everlast- 
ing wrath. You will know certainly that you 
will wear out long ages, millions and millions 
of ages, in wrestling and conflicting with this 
Almighty merciless vengeance; and then, 
when you have so done, when so many ages 
have actually been spent by you in this man- 
ner, you will know that all is but a point of 
what remains.” 


Nor was this awful fate to be avoided 
by a man’s own doing. All humanity— 
men, women and little children—all for the 
sin of one man and one woman, 
were predestined to this horror for 
eternity; only the ‘*goodness’’ of God 
selected at gracious random a few souls 
from damnation. ‘These were conscious 
of being saved, and were correspondingly 
puffed up with self-satisfied righteousness. 
All their fellows lay under the thick pall of 
eternal wrath; by it was darkened the sky 
of their lives; lives already hardened 
through long conflict with severe physical 
conditions and inured to the constant pres- 


* « Sinners in the hands of an Angry God.’’—Jonathan Edwards, 
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By courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Izard, by John Singleton Copley. 


it was a decade or more after Smybert's death that Copley began his work. 


the influence of the divines had 


Already 


been shaken and class distinction had become a 


factor in Boston's social life—a change evident in the elegance of this painting. 


ence of death and danger. What wonder 
that their hardy and indomitable natures 
took refuge in a grim and strenuous 
severity. The theater in New England 
was proscribed. Even as late as 1784 
Massachusetts re-enacted the earlier sharp 
laws against the stage; and New York and 
Philadelphia still frowned upon it. 

To this mental and moral rigor, how- 
ever, the Southern States presented a nota- 
ble contrast. Baltimore was a warm sup- 
porter of the drama and much addicted to 
balls and routs, while the open-air prome- 
nades of gaily-dressed people, with their 
scenes of courtship and merriment, were a 
distinguished feature of her social life. 
Charleston also was famous for wealth and 
gaiety and for the elegance of her homes. 
In these and in the country mansions, 
thickly sown over the Southern States, were 
to be found most of the pictures which had 
been imported from Europe. It would 
seem as if the conditions of life among 
these descendants of cavalier settlers should 


have been favorable to art, yet it is a 
strange fact that it was not in the rich, lux- 
urious South, but out of the flinty rigor of 
the North and East that American painting 
began its thrifty growth. Some of the 
painters, it is true, made professional tours 
through the South, and Southerners, at- 
tracted to Philadelphia, when it became 
the capital of Government and fashion, 
were among the best patrons of the paint- 
ers then established in that city. Never- 
theless the fact remains, that not Charles- 
ton or Baltimore, but Yankee Philadelphia 
and Puritan Boston are the places chiefly 
identified with the early beginnings of 
American painting. 

In pre-Revolutionary times the most 
notable of the native-born painters were 
Benjamin West, John Singleton Copley, 
Charles Wilson Peale and Gilbert Stuart. 
By his contemporaries, West was regarded 
as a prodigy. That a child, born in 1738, 
in a Quaker village, Springfield, near Phil- 
adelphia, and reared among conditions of 
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strict and primitive simplicity, should have 
evolved out of himself a craving to be an 
artist; that his earliest lessons in color 
should have been derived from the Indi- 
ans, in the crude pigments of yellow, red 


and blue, with which they decorated their , 


own persons; that, after the present of a 
paint boy from a certain Mr. Pennington, 
the youth was able in time to produce re- 
sults that secured him commissions for por- 


traits in Philadelphia and later in New 


York, and eventually, in his twenty-second 
year, attracted a patron who provided the 
necessary means for his visit to Rome—all 
this seemed phenomenal. And so also was 
his reception, when at length he arrived 
in London. 

But from this point he belongs to Eng- 
land rather than to America. It is true 
that he had an indirect influence upon his 
countrymen, for his success fired their 
imaginations and his assistance was gener- 
ously given to American students who 
had found their way to London. Yet this 
influence was unfortunate. The English, 
giving him the privileges of a pampered 
child, had encouraged him in the direction 
in which Reynolds, fortunately for himself, 
had been discouraged. Accordingly, while 
some of West’s portraits, such as that of 
C. W. Peale, possesses considerable 
vivacity, his works of imagination are 
pompous and pretentious in conception, in 
technique tentative and clumsy. They 
created a taste for grandiloquent subject 
rather than for painter-like excellence of 
workmanship. 

It is in this latter quality that Copley 
was so far his superior. Indeed this Bos- 
ton-born painter, practically self-taught, 
and with almost no other examples of 
pictures to guide him than those of Smy- 
bert and West, was the most distinguished 
in skill of craftsmanship, of all the pre- 
Revolutionary painters. 

Copley’s parents had come from Ire- 
land and settled in Boston to engage in the 
tobacco business. About the time of his 
son’s birth (1737), the father, Richard 
Copley, died, and the boy was named 
after his maternal grandfather, John Sin- 
sleton, of Quinville Abbey, County Clare. 
Ten years later the mother married that 
Peter Pelham, painter and mezzo-tint en- 
graver and precursor of Smybert, whom I 
have mentioned above. His assistance to 
young Copley, who early showed a gift for 
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drawing, must have been considerable, 
especially as the step-father taught him his 
own art of engraving. When Pelham died, 
in the same year as Smybert, Copley was 
fourteen, and for the rest had to be his 
own master. He had no lack of commis- 
sions, however, and his progress was rapid. 


At this time Boston was a city of some 
eighteen thousand inhabitants, confined to 
three hills, which gave it its second name 
of Trimountain. As yet there was no 
bridge across the Charles River, and at 
high tides the city was cut off from con- 
nection with the mainland. The better 
class of dwellings was on the west side; 
houses of brick; with Corinthian pilasters 
adorning the facades, and columned porches 
covered with roses and honeysuckles, and 
approached by sandstone steps which led 
up from gardens filled with English elms 
and shrubs. ‘The fine furniture in these 
dwellings was from England or France. 
Moreover, since Smybert’s day, the rigor 
of life was lessening. Two conditions had 
contributed to the change. In the first 
place, the domination of the divines had 
given way before the rising influence of 
laymen, such as Otis and Samuel Adams; 
men of broad culture who became by force 
of character and through their zeal in pub- 
lic affairs the natural leaders of the com- 
munity. In the second place, class dis- 
tinction had become more defined. The 
men and women who throng the canvases 
of Copley are conscious of their worth and 
importance, perhaps more than a little sel/- 
conscious. ‘* Pride of birth had not then 
been superseded by pride of wealth. The 
distinction of gentle blood was cherished. 
Equality had begun to assert itself only as 
a political axiom; as a social principle, it 
had not dawned upon the ultra reform- 
ers.”? 

Lady Wentworth, painted when she was 
nineteen and the artist twenty-eight, shows 
him in full possession of his powers. It is 
true that the draperies are inclined to be 
metallic in texture and the flesh parts 
marble-like in polish and hardness; indeed, 
that the various textures throughout the 
picture have a prevailing similarity of shin- 
ing rigidity, since the sugyestion of atmos- 
phere is lacking, as more or less in all of 
Copley’s works. Yet, the want of ease 
and nature in these portraits is as authen- 
tic as their costumes. They are generally 
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dignified, elaborate, and more or less 
ostentatious and somewhat mechanical, but 
we recognize in these very traits the best 
evidence of their correctness. ‘They illus- 
trate the men and women of the day, when 


By courtesy of the Penn 


yivanta Academy of Fine Arts, 
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with the spirit of those times. Despite, 
however, ‘some deficiency of painter-like 
quality the picture bears an impress of fine 
authority and is full of personal character. 

This Boston belle, who is represented 


at Philadelphia. 


Portrait of the artist in his museum, by Charles Wilson Peale. 


Having discovered some mammoth bones, 


arts and sciences. 


pride, decorum and an elegance, sometimes 
ungraceful but always impressive, marked 
the dress and air of the higher classes. 
The hardness of the outlines and the semi- 
official aspect of the figures correspond 


Peale began to collect objects relating to the 
This was the first step in the direction of a 


museum in this country. 


toying with the chain of a captive flying 
squirrel (a detail, which Copley several 
times introduced into his pictures), was a 
daughter of Samuel Wentworth, and had 
been engaged to her cousin, John Went- 
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worth, the. last royal governor of New 
Hampshire. But, in pique at his prolonged 
absence on some affair of business, she 
married Theodore Atkinson, and it is as 
his wife that she is hererepresented. He 
died however, in a few years, and within 
a fortnight of his funeral, she married her 
old love. When the troubles with the 
mother country arose, she accompanied her 
husband to England. He was appointed 
governor of Nova Scotia, and, when after 
three years’ service he returned to Eng- 
land, was made a baronet, while his wife 
became one of the ladies-in-waiting to 
Queen Charlotte. 

Considered on the one hand, solely as a 
personal document, this picture has extra- 
ordinary interest. What an air of birth 
and breeding the lady exhibits, and con- 
sciousness of indisputable social rank and 
beauty; what a complete poise of self- 
possession, tinctured, however, with just a 
flavor of prim severity! How the portrait 
vivifies a certain phase of the past to our 
imagination! Nor less remarkable is the 
technical charm of the picture, when one 
remembers out of what a poverty of artistic 
opportunity Copley had emerged to this 
proficiency. Only a few years separate his 
art from Sinybert! s, and yet it is as far in 
advance of the latter’s, as the freer social 
conditions of Copley’s day surpass 
in attractiveness the narrow rigidity 
of Smybert’s. And it is precisely these 
altered social conditions which had 
much, perhaps most, to do with Copley’s 
achievement. Himself of good family, 
handsome, brilliant in manner, and early 
gaining skill and success as a painter, he 
moved in the best society, and dressed 
and lived in style. Within the limited 
range of New England life he played such 
a part as Van Dyck in his day played in 
the larger world of Antwerp and London. 
His art, moreover, has so much of the 
same kind of distinction as Van Dyck’s, 
that one hazards a belief it might have ap- 
proached it very closely in degree of dis- 
tinction also, had his early opportunities 
been as favorable. 

In 1769, when he was thirty-two years 
old, Copley, now a thoroughly successful 
painter, married the daughter of Mr. Rich- 
ard Clarke, a wealthy merchant and agent 
of the East India Company, to whom laier 
was consigned that historic cargo of tea 
which was flung into Boston harbor, An- 
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ticipating the trouble with England, Cop- 
ley went to Rome, where he painted the 
portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Izard, the 
former awealthy planter of South Carolina, 
and his wife, before her marriage, a Miss 
Alice DeLancey, of Mamaroneck, New 
York. Her figure, as she submits a sketch 
to her husband, is full of charm; but this 
exhibits Copley’s weakest trait of hardness 
in drawing. From Rome the painter went 
to London, where he was kindly received 
by West and soon became popular with the 
public, already familiar with his work 
through the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy. His wife joined him, sailing in 
the last American ship which passed out 
of Boston Harbor under the British ensign, 
and the rest of his life was spent in Eng- 
land. Here he gained a great reputation 
for historical pictures, such as ‘‘ The Death 
of Chatham.” But they were little more 
than an aggregation of portraits, and do 
not compare in actual artistic merit with 
such a single portrait as that of Lady Went- 
worth. He died in 1815, at the age of 
seventy-eight and was buried in the Church 
of St. John, at Croydon, near London. 
His son, under the title of Lord Lyndhurst, 
was three times Lord Chancellor of 
England. 

At the conclusion of peace, there were, 
among the painters whose work attracts 
notice to-day, just four, practicing their 
art in the United States. ` Joseph Wright, 
who had been apupil of West, and afterward 
visited Paris, was at Mount Vernon, paint- 
ing the portraits of General and Mrs. 
Washington on a commission for the Count 
de Solms; and in Philadelphia were resid- 
ing C. W. Peale, Matthew Pratt and 
Robert Edge Pine. For Boston’s share 
in the story of American painting is by 
this time retrospective, and remained so 
until Stuart settled there ten years later. 
For the present the attractions of Philadel- 
phia, as the seat of government and fashion, 
were superior. It was the biggest city in 
the country. No other could boast of so 
many streets, arranged with regularity and 
well paved, but so full of filth and dead 
cats and dogs, that their condition was 
made the subject of a satire by Francis 
Hopkinson, better known as the author of 
the ‘* Battle of the Kegs.’’ No other city 
could boast so large a population or so 
much renown. ‘The-- F+--klin had made 
his discoverie: ` ‘1 of Independ- 
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Mrs. Abigail Brom field, by John Singleton Copley. 


An excellent example of the aristocratic air which Copley gave to his sitters, at the same 
time showing his clever, tf somewhat stiff, treatment of dress accessories—silks and satins. 


ence had been signed, and Congress had 
deliberated. No other city was so rich, 
so extravagant, so fashionable. Lee, in 
his correspondence with Washington, de- 
scribed it as an attractive scene of amuse- 
ments and debauch; and Lovel, also writ- 
ing to Washington, had called it a place of 
crucifying expenses.* | Moreover, her citi- 
zens had the shrewdness to permit one per- 


manent theater as a concession to the un- 
regenerate taste of Senators and Congress- 
men; although there was a strong objection 
to legalizing this new species of luxury and 
dissipation. 

It was the Honorable Francis Hopkin- 
son, mentioned above, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, a 
graduate of Princeton, and an Admiralty 


* J. B. McMaster. 
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Judge of Pennsylvania, who was the first 
in this country to sit to the Englishman, 
Pine. The latter, born in London in 1742, 
ason of John Pine the engraver, arrived 
in 1784, and settled in Philadelphia, 
causing no little stir by exhibiting privately 
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Philadelphia, a few years since,’’ wrote 
Tuckerman in 1867, ‘‘hung a shop-sign, 
representing a cock in a ‘barnyard, which 
attracted much attention by its manifest 
superiority to such insignia in general.’? 
It was from the brush of Matthew Pratt 


Washington in the uniform of a Virginia colonet, by Charles Wilson Peale. 


Peale painted fourteen portraits of Washington and it ts upon these, although he 
painted many other famous men, that hisreputation as a portrait painter depends. 


to the select few—‘‘ the manners and mor- 
als of the Quaker City forbidding its ex- 
posure to the common eye’’—the first 
cast of the ‘* Venus de Medici’’ brought to 
this country. 

s At the corner of Spruce Street, in 


(born at Philadelphia in 1734 ), who also ex- 
ecuted a famous signboard, containing por- 
traits of leaders of the Convention of 1788, 


which used to han: of Chest- 
nut and Fourth had been 
West's first pupil vemorated 
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his stay in the master’s studio by ‘‘ The 
American School,’’ now in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. ‘The figure at the left with 
the hat on represents West, wio is criti- 
cising one of young Pratt’s drawings. 
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time, and so intimately involved with some 
of its most important events. Born at 
Chesterton, Maryland, in 1741, he dis- 
played from his youth mechanical ability 
and remarkable versatility. In early life he 


By courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
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The Atheneum portrait of Washington, by Gilbert Stuart. 


After painting the crowned heads of Europe, Stuart confessed that he lost his self- 


possession when Washington first sat for him. 


The first attempt was a failure. 


He afterwards painted several portraits of which this is unquestionably the best, 


But, by all odds, the most famous resi- 
dent American painter of the period and 
the one most interesting to ourselves, is 
Charles Willson (or Wilson) Peale; for his 
life was remarkably characteristic of the 


proved himself a clever worker in leather, 
wood and metal. He could make a har- 
ness, a clock or silver moulding; stuffed 
birds, extracted, repaired and manufac- 
tured teeth, and delivered popular lectures. 
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By degrees, discovering some skill in draw- 
ing, he first took lessons in Philadelphia 
from a German pupil of Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, then studied under Copley in Boston, 
and finally with West in London. Upon 
his return to this country he lived for two 
years in Annapolis, and in 1772 painted 
the first life-size portrait of Washington, 
showing him in his aspect before the Revo- 
lution. Washing- 
ton was at the 
time forty years 
old, and is repre- 
sented as a Vir- 
ginia colonel, in 
blue coat, scarlet 
facings, scarlet 
waist coat and 
breeches, and a 
purple scarf over 
the left shoulder. 
It was the uniform 
in which he had 
served eighteen 
years before 
against the French 
and Indians near 
the head waters 
of the Ohio, and 
in which a year 
later he had taken 
part in Braddock’s 
disastrous expedi- 
tion, where his 
coolness and brav- By cour 
ery saved a rem- 
nant of the force. 

At the outbreak 
ofthe Revolution, 
Peale joined the army and commanded a 
company at the battles of Trenton and 
Germantown. In the intervals of fighting 
he worked upon his second portrait of 
Washington, which had been commis- 
sioned by Congress. ‘The picture was be- 
gun during the gloomy winter of 1777- 
1778 at Valley Forge, and continued at 
Monmouth. Eere Washington suggested 
introducing as a background the view from 
the window of the farmhouse in which he 
was at the time sitting for his portrait, and 
Peale painted in the Monmouth court- 
house with a body of Hessians issuing 
from it under guard. Later, when he 
finished the picture at Princeton, he added 
a view of Nassau Hall. In all he painted 
fourteen portraits of Washington, and it is 
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John Jay, by Joseph Wright. 


This portrait of the first Chief Justice of the United States 
shows the painstaking quality of the artist's work. 
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upon these, although his work includes the 
portraits of many other famous men, that 
his reputation, is chiefly based. 

It is customary to speak of these por- 
traits as being more interesting in the way 
of memorials than as works of art. Yet it 
may be doubted if this estimate is just, 
for Peale’s portraits have an actuality as 
vivid as Copley’s. He lacked, it is true, 
the latter’s versa- 
tility, his elegance 
of suggestion and 
facility in render- 
ing sumptuous 
fabrics, because 
he was more con- 
cerned with viril- 
ity of character in 
men than with 
the graces of fem- 
ininity. He had 
even less feeling 
than Copley for 
the aesthetic qual- 
ities of painting, as 
in itself a source 
of emotional ex- 
pression; with him 
it was purely a 
means to an end. 
Yet within this 
narrow concep- 
tion of art he was 
so single-minded, 
sincere that his 
pictures are extra- 
ordinarily con- 
vincing, and, if 
you view them for 
what they aimed to be, faithful records 
of objective facts, most stimulating and 
conclusive. They are the work of a man 
who in many respects was less than a 
painter, but in others very much more. 

Product of resource, Peale responded to 
the latter and found time as well to pro- 
mote the former, both for himself and 
others. He was active in the service of 
his country as in that of art. . In addition 
to his military career he had been a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Convention of 1777. 
Having discovered some mammoth bones, 
he commenced a collection of objects re- 
lating to the sciences and arts, which was 
the first step in the direction of a museum 
in this country. He also attempted to 
establish in Philadelphia a school of fine 
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Dr. Fothergill, 


Stuart was an excellent raconteur and his method was to draw out his sitters and make them reveal 


their natural selves. 


by Gilbert Stuart. 


He usually slurred the drapery parts of the picture, but if he feit that they 


were characteristic of the sitter's personality, bestowed great care upon them, as in this picture. 


arts, and was successful in organızing the 
first exhibition of paintings. Finally, in 
1805, he co-operated in the foundation of 
the Pennsylvania Academy, the oidest of 
all our existing art institutions. 

Four years earlier the New York Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts had been founded, but 
it succumbed to straitened circumstances, 
and it was not until 1828 that the present 
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National Academy of Design was launched 
upon its career. It is an interesting char- 
acteristic of the Pennsylvania Academy 
that, while its promoters included some 
painters, its management has always been 
in the hands of laymen. Its original ob- 
ject, as set forth in its parchment of incor- 
poration, was: 


«To promote on of the 
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Fine. Arts in the ‘United States of America 


by imtreducing corect and. elegant copies. 


from works of the first masters in Sculp- 


ture and Painting, and by thus facilitating 


the acoess to such Standards, and also by 
conferring moderate but honorable premi- 
ums, and otherwise assisting studies and 
exciting the efforts of Artists, gradually to 
unfold, enlighten and invigorate the talents 
of our Countrymen.’’ 

This quaintly expresses the high and 
stalwart purpose of the times; a conscious- 
ness of the limited conditions of the start, 
a oanviction of the harvest of the future; 
and among the contemporary painters none 
was so representative of his day as Charles 
Willson Peale. 

On the other hand, this exceptional 
figure in our early national. life, whose 
qualifications as a painter were not to be 
rivaled by any other American for nearly 
three quarters of a century, was Gilbert 
Charles Stuart. He was born in 1755 at 
Narragansett, where his father, a Scotch 
refugee, who had’ been mixed up in the 
troubles of the Pretender, owned a snufi- 

inding mill on the Petaquamscott Pond. 
He had married a Welsh lady, from whom 
the son inherited a taste for music and 
skill in playing the organ. The boy, when 
quite young, had shown an inclination for 
drawing, in which he was encouraged by a 
local physician, Dr. William Hunter. In 
course of time a Scotch painter, Cosmo 
Alexander, paid a visit to Newport. He 
was attracted by the promise of talent in 
the youth, who was now eighteen, gave 
him some lessons and invited his com- 
panton in a journey back to Scotland, 
where he placed him in Glasgow University. 
Very shortly afterwards, however, Alexan- 
der died, and Stuart, friendless and home- 
sick, found passage back to Newport on a 
collier. He continued to progress in his 
art and was practicing at Boston, when the 
first shots were fired at Lexington; where- 
upon, his family being of the Tory party, 
he made his way to New York and thence 
sailed for Londen. Not until all his funds 
were spent did he make application to 
West, who with characteristic kindness im- 
mediately befriended him, and, recogniz- 
ing his ability, took him into his own house 
and at length engaged him as an assistant. 
But, although he worked for eight years in 
West’s studio, he was uninfluenced by the 
latter’s point of view or method of painting. 
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Perhaps it was. because of the Scotch aad 
Welsh bloed am his veins that he remained in- 
dependent of all the tendencies around 
him and saw exclusively with his own eyes. 

In an age of considerahle affectation, when 


, public taste was largely moulded by the 


drama and the histrionic feeling was re- 
flected in painting, his portraits were singu- 
larly devoid of any display. His aim was 
to get his sitters to reveal their natural 
selves, and to put them at them ease he 
exercised his remarkable gift asaraceauizur, 
drawing freely from his stare of anec- 
dote and experience. It was the actual hu- 
manity of his subject, the individual charac- 
ter of the men or women before his easel, 
that enlisted his shrewd and sympathetic 
interest, and in defense of his frequent 
slurring over of the drapery parts of the 
picture he would say: ‘ʻI copy the works 
of God and leave clothes to the tailor and 
mantua-maker.’’ Yet, if he felt the clothes 
to be characteristic of the personality and 
contributary to its expression, he would 
bestow upon them the most exact.and lov- 
ing care. 

No better of this could be de- 
sired than the portrait of Dr. Fothergill in 
his drab quaker costume. This famous 
London physician, who had been born 
in Yorkshire and educated in Edinburgh, 
warmly sympathized with the American 
colonies and had espoused thet cause in a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Considerations Rela- 
tive to the North American Colonies.’’ 
He had associated himself very closely with 
Franklin, and the latter’s comment on hear- 
ing of his death was, ‘‘I can hardly oon- 
ceive that a better man ever existed.” In 
full accord with the elevated refinement 
of the doctor’s personality are the exquisite 
modeling of the face and hands, and the 
delicate craff8manship exhibited im the 
rendering of the wig and coat and acces- 
sories. This early example of Stuart is all 
the more precious, because of the dissimi- 
larity which it presents to his usual more 
vigorous and suggestive method. For 
what distinguishes him from the famous 
English portrait painters of his day is the 
entire absence of a partz pras in his work; 
he does not set out to make a picture, but 
to seize with certainty and directness the 
actuality of the person in front of him. In 
this respect he resembles the Scotchman, 
Raeburn, but differs from him in having a 
keener, surer eye for the essential. Rae- 
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burn presents a cool and comprehensive 
summary; Stuart, on the other hand, a 
vigorous emphasis of certain salient points. 
This is particularly illustrated in his famous 
portrait of Washington, known as the 
Athenzum Portrait. 

Stuart’s admiration for Washington had 
grown into a passion. He was upon the 
flood tide of success; ‘‘ tasked himself with 
six sitters a day,’’ had painted portraits of 
George III, and of the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV, and of Louis XVI; 
his position in the fashionable world of 
London—and he himself was a bon vivant 
—was assured; yet, he gave up all to re- 
turn to America, impelled by his admira- 
tion of Washington and his desire to paint 
this man among men. He reached New 
York in 1792, and two years later arrived 
in Philadelphia, during the session of Con- 
gress, to present to Washington a letter ofin- 
troduction from John Jay. Those were 
stirring times. The ‘‘ Whiskey Boys ’’ were 
rioting against the tax on liquors; the nation 
was in commotion over the stoppage on the 
high seas of American merchantmen by Brit- 
ish privateers, and everywhere clanged the 
opposing arguments of Federalists and anti- 
Federalists, of Republicans and Democrats. 
Amidst the tumult of passion and prejudice 
reared the strong, calm, personality of 
Washington. In his presence Stuart, who 
had seen all manner of men from high to 
low without blinking, confesses that he lost 
his self-possession. The first attempt at a 
portrait was a failure; the artist rubbed it 
out; the anecdotes with which he had be- 
guiled other. men into revealing their inner 
selves were of no avail to unmask the im- 
passive calm of Washington. A second 
picture was begun; Stuart had discovered 
that upon the experiences of the late war 
Washington would expand; he painted the 
portrait, which was presented to Lord 
Landsdowne and is now in England. It is 
known as the ‘‘ Lannsdowne Portrait,” a 
full length, with left hand on the sword- 
hilt and the other extended; a pose which 
suggested to the flippancy of certain minds 
—for Washington at that time was a focus 
point of ridicule and rancor as well as of 
devotion—a resemblance to the handle and 
spout of a tea pot, and procured it the 
nickname of the ‘* tea pot portrait.’ Still 
later, at Mrs. Washington’s request, the 
President gave another sitting, and in 
1796 the Atheneum Portrait was pro- 
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duced. It came nearest to Stuart’s con- 
ception of his subject, and he delayed to 
finish it, that he might not have to part 
with it. After his death it was sold by his 
widow, and presented to the Athenzeum, 
„Boston. It now hangs in the Museum of 
Fine Arts. These three, the first of which 
was destroyed by the artist, were the only 
portraits of Washington that Stuart made 
from life. ‘The numerous others are either 
replicas of these or imaginary portraits such 
as the ‘Washington on Dorchester 
Heights.’* 

While Peale’s first portrait of Washing- 
ton represents him in his prime, the Athe- 
nzum shows him in the evening of life, 
when the stress of day had been succeeded 
by ample calm. It illustrates also Stuart’s 
faculty for seizing on the vital, salient 
features of the subject. <‘‘ There were,” 
he himself said, ‘‘ features in Washington’s 
face totally different from what I have ob- 
served in any other human being; the 
sockets of the eyes, for instance, were 
larger than I ever met with before, and the 
upper part of the nose broader. All his 
features were indicative of strong passion, 
yet, like Socrates, his judgment and great 
self-command made him appear a man of 
different class in the eyes of the world.’’ 
The color of Washington’s eyes was a 
light, grayish blue, but according to Mr. 
Custis, Stuart painted them of a deeper 
blue, saying: ‘‘In a hundred years they 
will have faded to the right color.’ The 
immobility of the mouth is due to the loss 
of teeth and to the ill-fitting substitutes 
constructed by Willson Peale. 

In 1794, Stuart settled in Boston, where 
he continued to reside until his death, in 
1828.- His career stands out in the early 
chapter of American painting as a single, 
unrelated episode. He was the only 
American of his day who was in the true 
sense a painter. Beside him Peale and 
even Copley are still limners, enclosing 
ficures in hard outlines and laying on the 
colors with tight and rigid primness, so 
that, as we have remarked, there is little 
or no difference in texture between the 
flesh parts and the fabrics, no suggestion 
of the figures being enveloped in atmo- 
sphere or illumined with natural light, very 
little also of living movement in gestures 
and poses. Their work, as compared with 
Stuart’s, betrays the feeling of the draughts- 
man, who secures first the exact form of 
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his objects and then increases their sem- 
blance to reality by overlaying color. 
Stuart’s, on the other hand, has its origin 
in brushwork, guided by a painter’s way 
of seeing his subject as an arrangement of 
colored masses, variously affected by light 
and atmosphere. Consequently his out- 
lines are varied—defined, indefinite, firm, 
or fluent, as they appear in life; his flesh 
solid and yet supple, glows with light, its 
texture clearly differentiated from the other 
textures in the picture; the expression of 
the faces is animated with life,. and the 
figures are easy and elastic in their poses. 
Moreover, while Peale and Copley elabo- 
rately recorded as far as they could all 
that was presented to the eye, Stuart sum- 
marized his impressions, and with so force- 
ful a generalization as to have anticipated 
the brilliant suggestiveness of modern 
brushwork. For this very reason one may 
possibly feel that his portraits have less of 
the flavor of the period than those of Peale 
and Copley and his other American con- 
temporaries. 

So in the light of our present study, 
which is not to drag the beginnings of 
American painting into remorseless com- 
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parison with the finer achievements of our 
modern painters, but to put them back in 
imagination into the scenes and conditions 
of which they were a part, Stuart’s work 
may seem an anachronism. It was admi- 
ration of Washington personally that drew 
him back to this country, not a zeal for re- 
publican ideas, in the furtherance of which 
he had borne no part. He did not share 
in the life-spirit of the nation, and it may 
be suspected that his portraits are more 
than a little tinctured with an elegant 
cosmopolitanism. On the other hand, 
before the grimly intellectual or aus- 
terely visionary faces of Smybert’s New 
England divines, the precise elegance and 
proud self-sufficiency of Copley’s men 
and women of the world, or Peale’s mas- 
culine records of the man upon whom de- 
volved the leadership of a new nation, 
we can recognize in the individual the 
type and in our imagination reconstruct 
its environment. The very limitations of 
the painters possess a value of human and 
historical interest. We may transport our- 
selves beyond the then present, as the 
founders of the nation did, ‘‘ and feel the 
future in the instant. ”’ 


(Mr. Caffin's next article will deal with the painters who at the close of the Revolution 
endeavored to express the national consciousness of the country.) 
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Charles Buxton Going 


Y heart is but a voiceless thing: 


I can not sing as skylarks do, 


So sparrow songs are all I bring 


To. chirrup them to you. 


But, sweetheart, solace you in this: 
‘These skylarks are too prone to roam, 


While, sparrow-like, I find my bliss 


And sing of it, at home. 
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pany, leaned over the 
counter of the express office 

and shook his fist. Mr. 
Morehouse, angry and red, stood on the 
other side of the counter, trembling with 
rage. The argument had been long and 
heated, and at last Mr. Morehouse had 
talked himself speechless. ‘The cause of 
the trouble stood on the counter between 
the two men. It was a soap box across the 
top of which were nailed a number of 
strips, forming a rough but serviceable 
cage. Init two spotted guinea-pigs were 
greedily eating lettuce leaves. 

«Do as you loike, then!’’ shouted 
Flannery, ‘‘ pay for thim an’ take thim, or 
don’t pay for thim and leave thim be. 
Rules is rules, Misther Morehouse, an’ 
Mike Flannery’s not goin’ to be called 
down fer breakin’ of thim.’’ 

‘« But, you everlastingly stupid idiot!’’ 
shouted Mr. Morehouse, madly shaking a 
flimsy printed book beneath the agent’s 
nose, ‘can’t you read it here—in your 
own plain printed rates? ‘ Pets, domestic, 
Franklin to Westcote, if properly boxed, 
twenty-five cents each.’’’ He threw the 
book on the counter in disgust. ‘* What 
more do you wantr Aren’t they pets? 
Aren’t they domestic? Aren’t they 
properly boxed? What?” 

He turned and walked back and forth 
rapidly; frowning ferociously. Suddenly 
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he turned to Flannery, and forcing his 
voice to an artificial calmness spoke slowly 
but with intense sarcasm. 

‘ Pets,” he said, ‘‘P-e-t-s! Twenty- 
five cents each. There are two of them. 
One! Two! Two times twenty-five are 
fifty! Can you understand that? I offer 
you fifty cents,” 

' Flannery reached for the book. He ran 
his hand through the pages and stopped 


at page sixty-four.) 
ef An’ I don’t take fifty cints, ‘The whis- 
pered in mockery. ‘‘ Here’s thé rule for 


ut. ‘Whin the agint be in anny doubt re- 
gardin’ which of two rates applies to a 
shipmint, he shall charge the larger. The 
consign-ey may file a claim for the over- 
charge.’ In this case, Misther More- 
house, I be in doubt. ` Pets thim animals 
may be, an’ domestic they be, but pigs, 
I’m blame sure they do be, an’ me rules 
says plain as the nose on yer face, ‘ Pigs, 
Franklin to Westcote, thirty cints each.’ 
An’ Mister Morehouse, by me arithmeti- 
cal knowledge two times thurty comes to 
sixty cints.’’ 

Mr. Morehouse shook his head savagely. 

‘ Nonsense!’ he shouted, ‘‘con- 
founded nonsense, I tell you! Why, you 
poor ignorant foreigner, that rule means 
common pigs, domestic pigs, not guinea- 
pigs”? 

F lannery was stubborn. 

‘‘ Pigs is pigs,’’ he declared firmly. 
‘¢Guinea-pigs, or dago pigs or Irish pigs 
is all the same to the Interurban Express 
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Company an’ to Mike Flannery. ‘ph 
nationality of the pig creates no differen- 
tiality in the rate, Misther 
’Twould be the same was they Dutch pigs 
or Rooshun pigs. Mike Flannery,’’ he 
added, ‘‘is here to tind to the expriss 
business an’ not to hould conversation wid 
dago pigs in sivinteen languages fer to dis- 
cover be they Chinese or KERA by 
birth an’ nativity.” 

Mr. Morehouse hesitated. He bit his 
hp and then flung out his arms wildly. 

‘< Very well!” he shouted, ‘‘ you shall 
hear of this! Your president shall hear of 
this! It is an outrage! I have offered you 
fifty cents. You refuse it! Keep the pigs 
until you are ready to take the fifty cents, 
but, by George, sir, if one hair of those 
pigs’ heads is harmed I will have the law 
on youl’ 

He turned and stalked out, slamming the 
door. Flannery carefully lifted the soap 
box from the counter and placed it ina 
corner. He was not worried. He felt the 
peace that comes to a faithful servant 
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“Pets thim animals may be, 
an’ domestic they be, but pigs, 
i'm blame sure ihey do be.” 


Morehouse 1) 
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who has done his duty and done it well. 

Mr. Morehouse went home raging. His 
boy, who had been awaiting the guinea-pigs, 
knew better than to ask him for them. He 
was a normal boy and therefore always had 
a guilty conscience when his father was 
angry. So the boy slipped quietly around 
the house. There is nothing so soothing 
to a guilty conscience as to be out of the 
path of the avenger. 

Mr. Morehouse stormed into the house. 

‘¢Where’s the ink ?”’ he shouted at his 
wife as soon as his foot was across the door- 
sill, 

Mrs. Morehouse jumped, guiltily. She 
never used ink. She had not seen the ink, 
nor moved the ink, nor thought of the ink, 
but her husband’s tone convicted her of 
the guilt of having borne and reared a boy, 
and she knew that whenever her husband 
wanted anything in a loud voice the boy 
had been at it. 

“ Pll find Sammy,’’ she said meekly. 

When the ink was found Mr. Morehouse 
wrote rapidly, and he read the completed 
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letter and smiled a triumphant smile. 

‘ That will settle that crazy Irishman!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ When they get that letter 
he will hunt another job, all right! ’’ 

A week later Mr. Morehouse received a 
long official envelope with the card of the 
Interurban Express Company in the upper 
left corner. He tore it open eagerly and 
drew out a sheet of paper. At the top it 
bore the number A6754. The letter was 
short. ‘*‘Subject—Rate on guinea-pigs,’’ 
it said, ‘‘ Dr. Sir—We are in receipt of 
your letter regarding rate on guinea-pigs 
between Franklin and Westcote, addressed 
to the president ofthis company. All claims 
for overcharge should be addressed to the 
Claims Department.’’ 

Mr. Morehouse wrote to the Claims De- 
partment. He wrote six pages of choice 
sarcasm, vituperation and argument, and 
sent them to the Claims Department. 

A few weeks later he received a reply 
from the Claims Department. Attached 
to it was his last letter. 

« Dr. Sir,’’ said the reply. ‘* Your let- 
ter of the 16th inst., addressed to this 
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Department, subject rate on guinea-pigs 
from Franklin to Westcote, rec’d. We 
have taken up the matter with our agent 
at Westcote, and his reply is attached here- 
with. He informs us that you refused to 
receive the consignment or to pay the 
charges. You have therefore no claim 
against this company, and your letter re- 
garding the proper rate on the consign- 
ment should be addressed to our Tariff 
Department. ”’ 

Mr. Morehouse wrote to the Tariff De- 
partment. He stated his case clearly, and 
gave his arguments in full, quoting a page 
or two from the encyclopedia to prove that 
guinea-pigs were not common pigs. 

With the care that characterizes corpo- 
rations when they are systematically con- 
ducted, Mr. Morehouse’s letter was num- 
bered, O. K’d, and started through the 
regular channels. Duplicate copies of the 
bill of lading, manifest, Flannery’s receipt 
for the package and several other pertinent 
papers were pinned to the letter, and they 
were passed to the head of the Tariff De- 
partment. 

The head of the Tariff Department put 
his feet on his desk and yawned. He 
looked through the papers carelessly. 

‘ Miss Kane,” he said to his stenog- 
rapher, ‘‘take this letter. ‘Agent, West- 
cote, N. J. Please advise why consign- 
ment referred to in attached papers was 
refused domestic pet rates.’ ’’ 

Miss Kane made a series of curves and 
angles on her note book and waited with 
pencil poised. ‘The head of the depart- 
ment looked at the papers again. 

‘‘Huh! guinea-pigs!’’ he said. ‘‘ Prob- 
ably starved to death by this time! Add 
this to that letter: ‘Give condition of con- 
signment at present.’ ’’ 

He tossed the papers on to the stenog- 
rapher’s desk, took his feet from his own 
desk and went out to lunch. 

When Mike Flannery received the letter 
he scratched his head. 

‘“ Give prisint condition,’’ he repeated 
thoughtfully. ‘* Now what do thim clerks 
be wantin’ to know, I wonder! ‘ Prisint 
condition,’ is ut? Thim pigs, praise St. 
Patrick, do be in good health, so far as I 
know, but I niver was no veternairy sur- 
geon to dago pigs. Mebby thim clerks 
wants me to call in the pig docther an’ 
have their pulses took. Wan thing I do 
know, howiver, which is they’ve glorious 
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“ Proceed to collect.” 


appytites for pigs of their soize. Ate? 
They’d ate the brass padlocks off of a 
barn door! If the paddy pig, by the same 
token, ate as hearty as these dago pigs do, 
there’d be a famine in Ireland.” 

To assure himself that his report would 
be up to date, Flannery went to the rear 
of the office and looked into the cage. 
The pigs had been transferred to a larger 
box—a dry goods box. 

‘«« Wan, — two,—t’ ree—four, —foive, — 
six, —sivin,—eight!’’ he counted. ‘*Sivin 
spotted an’ wan all black. All well an’ 
hearty an’ all eatin’ loike ragin? hippy- 
potty-musses.’’ He went back to his desk 
and wrote. 

‘“ Mr. Morgan, Head of Tariff Depart- 
ment,’’ he wrote. ‘‘ Why do I say dago 
pigs is pigs because they is pigs and will 
be til you say they ain’t which is what the 
rule book says stop your jollying me you 
know it as well as I do. As to health they 
are all well and hoping you are the same. 
P. S. There are eight now the family in- 
creased all good eaters. P. S. I paid out 
so far two dollars for cabbage which they 
like shall I put in bill for same what ?” 

Morgan, head of the Tariff Department, 
when he received this letter, laughed. 
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He read it again and became serious. 

‘*By George!’ he said, ‘‘ Flannery is 
right. ‘Pigs is pigs.’ I'll have to get 
authority on this thing. Meanwhile, Miss 
Kane, take this letter: ‘‘ Agent, Westcote, 
N. J. Regarding shipment guinea-pigs, 
File No. A6754. Rule 83, General In- 
struction to Agents, clearly states that 
agents shall collect from consignee all costs 
of provender, etc., etc., required for live 
stock while in transit or storage. You 
will proceed to collect same from con- 
signee, ’’ 

Flannery received this letter next morn- 
ing, and when he read it he grinned. 

‘t Proceed to collect,’’ he said softly. 
‘c How thim clerks do loike to be talkin’! 
Me proceed to collect two dollars and 
twinty-foive cints off Misther Morehouse! 
I wonder “do thim clerks now Misther 
Morehouse ? I'll git it! Oh, yes! ‘ Mis- 
ther Morehouse, two an’ a quarter, plaze.’ 
‘Cert’nly, me dear frind Flannery. De- 
lighted! Not P’ 

Flannery drove the express wagon to 
Mr. Morehouse’s door. Mr. Morehouse 
answered the bell. 

« Ah, ha!” he cried as soon as he saw 
it was Flannery. ‘‘So you’ve come to 
your senses at last, have you? I thought 
you would! Bring the box in.’’ 

‘<T hev no box,” said Flannery coldly. 
‘I hev a bill agin Misther John C. More- 
house for two dollars and twinty-foive cints 
for kebbages aten by his dago pigs. Wud 
you wish to pay ut?” 

‘¢Pay— Cabbages—!’’ gasped Mr. 
Morehouse. ‘‘ Do you mean to say that 
two little guinea-pigs—’’ 

‘Eight?’ said Flannery. ‘‘ Papa an’ 
mamma an’ the six childer. Eight”? 

For answer Mr. Morehouse slammed 
the door in Flannery’s face. Flannery 
looked at the door reproachfully. 

“I take ut the con-szg7#-y don’t want to 
pay for thim kebbages,’’ he said. ‘‘IfI 
know signs of refusal, the con-szgn-y rę- 
fuses to pay for wan dang kebbage leaf an’ 
be hanged to me!’ 

Mr. Morgan, the head of the Tariff De- 
partment, consulted the. president of the 
Interurban Express Company regarding 
guinea-pigs, as to whether they were pigs 
or not pigs. The president was inclined 
to treat the matter lightly. 

‘What is the rate on pigs and on pets ?” 
he asked. 
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‘“ Pigs thirty cents, pets twenty-five,” 
said Morgan. 

‘ Then of course guinea-pigs are pigs,’’ 
said the president. 

‘ Yes,” agreed Morgan, ‘‘I look at it 
that way, too. A thing that can come 
under two rates is naturally due to be 
classed as the higher. But are guinea- 
pigs, pigs? Aren’t they rabbits ?”’ 

‘c Come to think of it,” said the presi- 
dent, ‘‘I believe they are more like rab- 
bits. Sort of half-way station between pig 
and rabbit. I think the question is this— 
are guinea-pigs of the domestic pig family ? 
Pll ask Professor Gordon. He is authority 
on such things. Leave the papers with 
me.’’ 

The president put the papers on his 
desk and wrote a letter to Professor Gor- 
don. Unfortunately the Professor was in 
South America collecting zoological speci- 
mens, and the letter was forwarded to him 
by his wife. As the Professor was in the 
highest Andes, where no white man had 
ever penetrated, the letter was many 
months in reaching him. The president 
forgot the guinea-pigs, Morgan forgot 
them, Mr. Morehouse forgot them, but 
Flannery did not. One-half of his time he 
gave to the duties of his agency; the other 
half was devoted to the guinea-pigs. Long 
before Professor Gordon received the presi- 
dent’s letter Morgan received one from 
Flannery. 

‘About them dago pigs,’ it said, 
“what shall I do they are great in family 
life, no race suicide for them, there are 
thirty-two now shall I sell them do you take 
this express office for a menagerie, answer 
quick.’’ 

Morgan reached for a telegraph blank 
and wrote: 

‘¢ Agent, Westcote. Don’t sell pigs.’’ 

He then wrote Flannery a letter calling 
his attention to the fact that the pigs were 
not the property of the company but were 
merely being held during a settlement of a 
dispute regarding rates. He advised Flan- 
nery to take the best possible care of them. 

Flannery, letter in hand, looked at the 
pigs and sighed. The dry-goods box 
cage had become too small. He boarded 
up twenty feet of the rear of the express 
office to make a large and airy home for 
them, and went about his business. He 
worked with feverish intensity when out on 
his rounds, for the pigs required attention 
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and took most of his time. Some months 
later, in desperation, he seized a sheet of 
paper and wrote ‘‘160’’ across it and 
mailed it to Morgan. Morgan returned it 
asking for explanation. Flannery replied: 

‘There be now one hundred sixty of 
them dago pigs, for heavens sake let me 
sell off some, do you want me to go crazy, 
what.’’ 

‘Sell no pigs.’’ Morgan wired. 

Not long after this the president of the 
express company received a letter from 
Professor Gordon. It was a long and 
scholarly letter, but the point was that the 
guinea-pig was the Cavia aparoea while 
the common pig was the genius Szs of the 
family Suzdae. He remarked that they 
were prolific and multiplied rapidly. 

‘« They are not pigs,’’ said the presi- 
dent, decidedly, to Morgan. ‘* The 
twenty-five cent rate applies.’’ ` 

Morgan made the proper notation on the 
papers that had accumulated in File A675 4, 
and turned them over to the Audit De- 
partment. The Audit Department took 
some time to look the matter up, and after 
the usual delay wrote Flannery that he has 
had on hand one hundred and sixty guinea- 
pigs, the property of consignee, he should 
deliver them and collect charges at the rate 
of twenty-five cents each. 

Flannery spent a day herding his charges 
through a narrow opening in their cage so 
that he might count them. 

‘« Audit Dept.” he wrote, when he had 
finished the count, ‘‘ you are way off there 
may be was one hundred and sixty dago 
pigs once, but wake up don’t be a back 
number. I’ve got even eight hundred, now 
shall I collect for eight hundred or what, 
how about sixty-four dollars I paid out for 
cabbages.”’ 

It required a great many letters back and 
forth before the Audit Department was 
able to understand why the error had been 
made of billing one hundred and sixty in- 
stead of eight hundred, and still more time 
for it to get the meaning of the ‘‘ cab- 
bages. ”’ 

Flannery was crowded into a few feet at 
the extreme front of the office. The pigs 
had all the rest of the room and two boys 
were employed constantly attending to 
them. The day after Flannery had counted 
the guinea-pigs there were eight more 
added to his drove, and by the time the 
Audit Department gave him authority to 
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collect for eight hundred Flannery had 
given up all attempts to attend to the re- 
ceipt or the delivery of goods. He was 
hastily building galleries around the express 
office, tier above tier. He had four thou- 
sand and sixty-four guinea-pigs to care 
for! More were arriving daily. 

Immediately following its authorization 
the Audit Department sent another letter, 
but Flannery was too busy to open it. 
They wrote another and then they 
telegraphed: 

‘Error in guinea-pig bill. Collect for 
two guinea-pigs, fifty cents. Deliver all 
to consignee.’’ 

Flannery read the telegram and cheered 
up. He wrote out a bill as rapidly as his 
pencil could travel over paper and ran 
all the way to the Morehouse home. At 
the gate he stopped suddenly. The house 
stared at him with vacant eyes. The win- 
dows were bare of curtains and he could 
see into the empty rooms. A sign on the 


Mr. Morehouse had moved! 
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porch said, ‘‘ To Let.” Mr. Morehouse 
had moved! Flannery ran all the way 
back to the express office. Sixty-nine 
guinea-pigs had been born during his ab- 
sence. He ran out again and made fever- 
ish inquiries in the village. Mr. More- 
house had not only moved, but he had left 
Westcote. Flannery returned to the ex- 
press office and found that two hundred 
and six guinea-pigs had entered the world 
since he left it. He wrote a telegram to 
the Audit Department. 

‘¢Can’t collect fifty cents for two dago 
pigs consignee has left town address un- 
known what shall I do? Flannery.’’ 

The telegram was handed to one of the 
clerks in the Audit Department, and as 
he read it he laughed. 

‘ Flannery must be crazy. He ought 
to know that the thing to do is to return 
the consignment here,’’ said the clerk. He 
telegraphed Flannery to send the pigs to 
the main office of the company at Franklin. 
_ When Flannery received the telegram 
he set to work. The six boys he had en- 
gaged to help him also set to work. They 
worked with the haste of desperate men, 
making cages out of soap boxes, cracker 
boxes, and all kinds of boxes, and as fast 
as the cages were completed they filled 
them with guinea-pigs and expressed 
them to Franklin. Day after day the cages 
of guinea-pigs flowed in a steady stream 
from Westcote to Franklin, and still Flan- 
nery and his six helpers ripped and nailed 
and packed—relentlessly and feverishly. 
At the end of the week they had shipped 
two hundred and eighty cases of guinea- 
pigs, and there were in the express office 
seven hundred and four more pigs than 
when they began packing them. 

“< Stop sending pigs. Warehouse full,’’ 
came a telegram to Flannery. He stop- 
ped packing only long enough to wire 
back, ‘‘Can’t stop,’’ and kept on sending 
them. On the next train up from Frank- 
lin came one of the company’s inspectors. 
He had instructions to stop the stream of 
guinea-pigs at all hazards. As his train 
drew up at Westcote station he saw a cat- 
tle car standing on the express company’s 
siding. When he reached the express 
office he saw the express wagon backed up 
to the door. Six boys were carrying 
bushel baskets full of guinea-pigs from the 
office and dumping them into the wagon. 
Inside the room Flannery, with his coat 
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He was winding up the guinea-pig episode. 


and vest off, was shoveling guinea-pigs 
into bushel baskets with a coal scoop. He 
was winding up the guinea-pig episode. 

He looked up at the inspector with a 
snort of anger. 

‘« Wan wagonload more an’ I’ll be quit 
of thim, an’ niver will ye catch Flan- 
nery wid no more foreign pigs on his 
hands. No, sur! They near was the 
death ọ me. Nixt toime I'll know that 
pigs of whativer nationality is domistic pets 
—an’ go at the lowest rate. ”’ 

He began shoveling again rapidly, speak- 
ing quickly between breaths. 

‘“ Rules may be rules, but you can’t 
fool Mike Flannery twice wid the same 
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thrick—whin ut comes to live stock, dang 
the rules. So long as Flannery runs this 
expriss office—pigs is pets,—an’ cows is 
pets,—an’ horses is pets,—an’ lions an’ 
tigers an’ Rocky Mountain goats is pets, — 
an’ the rate on thim is twinty-foive 
cints.’? 

He paused long enough to let one of the 
boys put an empty basket in the place of 
the one he had just filled. There were 
only a few guinea-pigs left. As he noted 
their limited number his natural habit of 
looking on the bright side returned. 

« Well, annyhow,’’ he said cheerfully, 
‘tis not so bad as ut might be. What 
if thim dago pigs had been elepbants!’’ 


LORDS OF OUR STREETS 


Two Opposing Types of Traction Magnates—Thomas F. Ryan, 
of New York, and Thomas Lowry, of Minneapolis 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 


ee HE old lord of the feudal 
on te days 
ie maligned by our free, equal, 
N independence-loving peo- 
>aNA ple. We get our idea of 

438 him outof ‘ Ivanhoe,” and 
it seems very dreadful to us that people 
should have held their lives and their 
goods subject’ to the mercy of a monster 
like Front-de-Boeuf. Yet after all the lord 
of those days was more than an inflated 
name and an irresponsible tyranny. He 
rendered services in return for those which 
he exacted and they were services of an 
indispensable sort too. We judge them 
by their later days when the service was 
gone and only the privilege remained, 
when .they had become an unmitigated 
nuisance. 

It was the cities that destroyed the old 
baron. Now within these last few years we 
awake to the discovery that the cities have 
created a new one. He is variously de- 
scribed in our newspapers as a malicious 
knave and as a noble-hearted philanthro- 
pist, and while either description may be 
true neither is necessarily so. The fact is 
that we needed him and he came. 

It is by no mere extravagance of speech 
that the owners of the traction companies 
are called ‘‘ Lords of the Streets.’’ The 
only reason for the existence of a city is 
the accessibility to each other which it 
affords people, and the idea of guarantee- 
ing this accessibility by means of public 
streets is probably a very old one—yet 
that is just the idea which we have sur- 
rendered. 

The surrender did not take place when 
street railway franchises were first granted, 


is, on the whole,” 


for cities were then built on a walking- 
distance basis, and the citizen had a choice 
whether he would patronize the horse car 
or not. If he found it convenient, com- 
fortable and not too dear he rode in it; 
otherwise he walked. But with the exten- 
sion of urban distances he lost this alterna- 
tive; he had to ride whether he liked it or 
not. When that stage is reached in a city’s 
development, the street ratlway ts the 
street, that is to say, the only practical, 
public means of getting about. The owner 
of the railway decides whether we shall get 
about comfortably and expeditiously or 
not; he will base his decision strictly upon 
his private interest. 

But men are different in their private 
interests; some look far ahead and count 
the esteem of the public and the influence 
it gives them as part of their reward, while 
others are concerned merely in getting all 
the loot in sight and getting away with it. 
So it comes about that we take a lively in- 
terest in the personality of these unofficial 
rulers of ours, and we peer somewhat fur- 
tively at a new one as English villagers do 
when the heir comes back from school. 

They divide rather naturally into classes; 
here are two who, besides being intrinsic- 
ally important, are in a way typical. 

The lord of our streets is still a rather 
new thing. The pioneer, the man who, 
as it were, came over with the Conqueror 
is not yet old. He did us a service. He 
took large chances, if not with his life, at 
least with his property. He believed in 
something confidently enough to back his 
opinion. If, as a class he has risen to 
power it has been, as it always is, because 
he has been of service to society. 
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So far they have not found the streets 
so hugely profitable as some other domains 
of the industrial empire have been. You 
can name the very richest m2n in the 
country for some distance down the list 
without coming upon any ‘‘ Traction Mag- 
nate.’’ Oil, steel, coal and railroads are still 
far ahead. Neither Mr. Ryan nor Mr. 
Widener nor Mr. Yerkes is so inordinately, 
immorally rich as Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. 
Carnegie. 

The work they have done was of a sort 
that had to be done in a large way and 
that called for large men to do it. Yet 
they must be narrow too. Men who see 
too much, who are given to wondering 
whether, after all, a lot of power and a lot 
of money are worth more than anything 
else, men fettered by too many scruples 
would never be able to do it. We are all 
interested in the work. We may under- 
stand it better by trying to discover what 
the men are like who succeed at it. 

There is probably less real romance on 
Wali Street than the men who write stories 
about it would have us believe, but the 
Equitable affair has shown us an undoubted 
case of it. Here was this modern Andro- 
meda bound fast to the rock, and here, 
while all the world looked on, was the 
great green dragon of scandal wrapping his 
scaly folds around her. But just at the 
dramatic instant there comes a hero to the 
rescue. He slays the monster at a single 
blow, or at least he comes a good deal 
nearer toit than could have been expected, 
he lifts his helmet of invisibility, and we 
see revealed the affable figure of Mr. 
Thomas Faulkner Ryan. 


WHO IS RYAN? 


Now while the amateurs of high finance 
have been asking ‘‘ Why did he do it?” 
the public has been inquiring ‘‘ Who is Mr. 
Ryan?” They know of him vaguely asa 
« Traction Magnate,” but they want to 
know more. He is really a figure of far 
more commanding importance than many 
whose names are household words and his 
stature is by no means newly attained; 
but during all the years of his activity it 
has very seldom happened that one of the 
search-light ravs of newspaper publicity, 
wnich dart so eagerly in every direction, 
has chanced to illuminate him. Chance 
has really had very little to do with it. The 
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most noticeable of his qualities, perhaps, 
is his genius for eluding notice. But now 
that he has stepped out of the friendly 
dark into the fierce light that beats upon 
the Equitahle we are all blinking at him 
curiously and wouden what he may be 
like. 

He is, in the first place, fifty-four years 
old; that is to say, that in all probability 
his career is but two-thirds run. Thirty 
years ago he was one of the great army of 
youngsters that come to New York every 
year to seek their fortunes. . To-day he is 
master of the streets of half a dozen cities; 
he controls street railroads, elevated rail- 
roads, gas and electric lights. His railroad 
interests include the Southern Railway, the 
Georgia Central, the Pére Marquette sys- 


tem in Michigan and latterly—and some- 


what notoriously—the Seaboard Air Line. 
In New York, all the Metropolitan inter- 
ests, whatever they may include, are under 
his complete domination. Besides these 
are the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, the Staten Island Trolley System, 
the Atlantic Coast Electric Line. He is 
the vice-president of the Morton Trast 
Company and of the National Bank of 
Commerce. His large influence in the 
Mutual Life Insurance affairs and his prac- 
tical control of the Washington Lite In- 
surance Company, represent other financial 
assets of great public importance. 

That represents, as I said, the results of 
perhaps two-thirds of his career. The re- 
sults of the last third are almost certain to 
be incalculably greater. He is standing 
to-day at the beginning of his most impor- 
tant campaign by far. 

Thirty-seven years ago Ryan was a sev- 
enteen-year-old lad who had grown up 
just where he was born, on a farm back in 
Nelson County, Virginia, on the slope of 
the Blue Ridge. 

The war had wrecked whatever poor 
prosperity it had once possessed, and the 
future it offered did not appeal to the boy 
as worth while. ‘here was no one to hold 
out a helping hand to him anywhere else, 
there was no other field that offered any- 
thing more than just what he could wring 
out of it. But it seemed that all he wanted 
was something not already wrung dry. 

So he set out for Baltimore. He had 
no pull, there was no one to meet him at 
the station, yet it is hard to imagine him 
starting through the strange, unfriendly 
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streets in search of a job in any other spirit 
than that of the quiet, good-humored con- 
fidence that one sees in him to-day. He 
found what he wanted, at any rate—em- 
ployment in the dry goods commission 
business under a Mr. Barry. Presumably 
the job was not a better one than a boy 
just from the country could expect, but it 
was good enough for him. 

From such a start, in two years he out- 
grew Baltimore. He probably did not put 
it just that way to himself, but instinct told 
him that he needed more room, and he 
believed it, and set out for New York. 
The only commentary necessary upon his 
sojourn in Baltimore is furnished by the 
fact that he took with him the entire con- 
fidence of his former employer and the 
affection of his employer’s daughter. He 
was given charge of Mr. Barry’s New York 
interests as well as those of some of his 
friends, and three years later he came back 
to Baltimore and married the daughter. 

To account for an astonishing fact like 
that there must have been about him cer- 
tain qualities which do not go into the 
make-up of the merely typical millionaire, 
the industry, the concentration, and the rest 
of the often repeated list; there must have 
been beside, in this seventeen-year-old 
country lad, an adaptability to urban man- 
ners and a charm, a knack for making 
friends, qualities rare enough in them- 
selves and taken in connection with his 
other qualities, altogether extraordinary. 


ENTRY INTO TAMMANY 


Arrived in New York, he went into 
Wall Street and into Tammany Hall, and 
these have been the important centers of 
his activity ever since. Before he could 
fairly have found himself there both these 
institutions suffered severe reverses, Tam- 
many Hall saw the shames of its Tweed 
Ring dragged to the light, the great boss 
himself in flight, the power of the organiza- 
tion, so its opponents said, irretrievably 
broken. That happened almost before 
young Ryan had learned his way about the 
streets, but it did not lead him into the 
mistake of many a thoughtful observer of 
vastly greater experience; he did not 
think that Tammany’s days were over. 
The fact that everybody else was in full 
retreat did not stampede him. It 
merely offered a better chance than he 
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would otherwise have had to ‘get solid. ”? 

It was only a little later that Wall Street 
was shaken by one of the most disastrous 
panics in all its stormy history, that of Sev- 
enty-three. Ryan’s brokerage business was 
only fairly started on that memorable Friday 
morning of the nineteenth of September 
when the failure of the great firm of Fiske 
and Hatch set the whole house of cards 
tumbling down and finally closed the Stock 
Exchange for the first time in its history. 
You might have expected the sights of 
those days, the panic-stricken brokers, the 
closed banks, the complete panic and de- 
moralization which reigned in those 
crooked, narrow streets east of Broadway, 
to have turned a level-headed young man 
of twenty-two away from the treacherous 
paths of finance into ways more open. 
But it was only a few months later when 
Ryan bought his seat in the Stock Ex- 
change. 

It was in ’84 that Mr. Ryan made his 
first essay in the street railroad business. 
He appears in partnership with Mr. 
Wiliam C. Whitney at the head of the 
Broadway Railroad Company seeking a 
franchise under the legislative act of that 
year to build and operate a street railroad 
in Broadway. The board of aldermen, in 
whose hands the granting of the franchise 
then lay, was avowedly corrupt; Mr. 
Whitney and those associated with him let 
it be known that they were willing to 
give $750,000, half in cash and half in 
bonds, for the franchise. The alder- 
men had another offer, however, from 
Jacob Sharp, who promised them an even 
half million all in cash, and they, being 
cautious souls, thought it the better one to 
accept. 

Neither Mr. Whitney nor his associates 
were disposed to take the defeat as final but 
before anything more could be done about 
it Mr. Whitney went to Washington to act 
as President Cleveland’s Secretary of the 
Navy and young Ryan was left to handle 
the matter alone. He formed an alliance 
with the Widener-Elkins-Kemble group of 
Philadelphia, then just in the first flush of 
the successful organization of the Philadel- 
phia Union Traction, and together they 
went gunning for Mr. Sharp. 


GUNNING FOR JACOB SHARP 


There is a certain monotony about the 
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details of these battles of high finance. 
Sharp had, of course, organized a strictly 
bogus company, which he called the 
Broadway Surface Railroad, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the franchise from the 
hands of the aldermen and passing it on to 
the real company of which he was the head, 
the Broadway and Seventh Avenue line. 
Ryan started a suit against him in the name 
of an innocent and inconspicuous stock- 
holder in the latter company by the name 
of Frothingham, and at the same time got 
together a new and somewhat farcical com- 
pany of his own which he called the Union 
Transfer Passenger line, through which he 
held out an offer of terms to Mr. Sharp. 
But just at this time the public began to 
take an embarrassing interest in the half 
million which Sharp had given to the alder- 
men and he took a sudden resolution to 
let go altogether. So the Metropolitan 
Company, composed of Mr. Ryan and the 
Philadelphia crowd took over the property, 
the Union Transfer Passenger Company 
disappeared and Mr. Frothingham aban- 
doned his suit. It was interesting, by the 
way, to read in the accounts of that suit 
of the anxiety of the defense to get Mr. 
Ryan into court and of their total inability 
to do so. 

A little later, however, when the senate 
committee was hunting out the boodle 
aldermen, a chance remark of his came to 
their ears which they thought worth fol- 
lowing up, so they sent for him and 
asked him to tell what he knew. He really 
knew very little it seemed, and his remark 
—something about getting into the bowels 
of the County Democracy—scemed, after 
all, not to have been very relevant, but 
the picture we get of him on the stand is 
interesting and pleasant withal. 

The newspapers described him as a tall, 
rosy young man of about thirty, dressed 
in the height of fashion and rather in- 
clined to blush. The man who questioned 
him was Roscoe Conkling, who was then 
at the height of his powers and who would 
have been regarded by most people as 
rather formidable. And the fashionable 
young man of about thirty was really, in 
the light of that other offer to the alder- 
men, on thin ice. But he answered all 
the questions with perfect good humor and 
perfect naiveté, and when he was through 
the committee was friendly, the reporters 
in the best of humor—and Mr. Conkling 
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expressed the charitable doubt as to 
whether Mr. Ryan’s right hand ever knew 
what his left hand was doing. 

The legislature annulled the charter of 
the ‘‘ Broadway Surface Railroad’? when 
the fraudulent means by which they had 
acquired their franchise were laid bare, 
and thought they were annulling the fran- 
chise also. Had they really done so they 
would have put Mr. Ryan and his friends 
in a very awkward position. It took along 
battle through the courts to establish the 
fact that the franchise was among the 
effects of the defunct company and to place 
it through the medium of a receiver in the 
hands of the Metropolitan. 


A HARMONIZER BY NATURE 


That is how Mr. Ryan got his start in 
New York. When one thinks of the vast 
and varied enterprises he has carried 
through since, it seems impossible that it 
happened only twenty years ago. If he 
would write a full and true account of all 
of his activities during that score of years 
it would make a pretty good financial his- 
tory of the United States, but it could 
hardly throw more light on his character 
than may be seen by a careful study of 
this one incident. 

He combines to an extraordinary de- 
gree the powers of a harmonizer with those 
of a fighter. The surprising effects of his 
mere personal charm are constantly mani- 
fest. Notice for example that during those 
early years he held his place at once in the 
councils of Tammany Hall and in close 
alliance with Mr. Whitney who was fight- 
ing Tammany tooth and nail within the 
ranks of the Democratic party. And 
notice, too, that he was able to take allies 
much more powerful than he, without sur- 
rendering to them the fruits of victory. 
That skill has never deserted him. He 
has always had incongruous friends, and 
men who were naturally incorrigible ene- 
mies have worked together easily through 
him as a sort of mollifying medium. He 
has a knack for just the phrase that re- 
leases the tension in a dangerous moment. 

When he had organized the great tobac- 
co trust and by the purchase of Ogdens in 
London invaded England, the other Eng- 
lish tobacco manufacturers took alarm and 
organized the Imperial Tobacco Company 
to do battle. The international character 
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of the competition made it extremely bit- 
ter and destructive. Peace, though de- 
sirable, was difficult to compass; it is 
doubtful if anybody but Mr. Ryan could 
have brought it about, but he did it and 
seemingly without much difficulty. 

Yet he is just as ready to fight if it will 
pay to do it that way. When the Third 
Avenue line, the one rival to the Metro- 
politan on the surface of New York, had 
been wrecked in the course of changing 
its power from cable to electric, the Met- 
ropolitan naturally wished to seize so favor- 
able a chance to acquire it. Buying the 
control in the open market involved a 
pitched battle with that redoubtable opera- 
tor, James R. Keene. Mr. Ryan took 
this course and won. 


DISCIPLINING BELMONT 


His latest act of this sort has been to 
mete out chastisement to Mr. Belmont. 
That was a case of wanting peace badly 
enough to fight for it. It is of course ob- 
vious that any real competition for New 
York’s transportation facilities would be 
fatal to the most profitable exploitation of 
them. A perfect understanding between 
all parties concerned must, somehow, be 
arrived at. A year ago the papers were 
hinting at such a thing; the Pennsylvania, 
the New Haven, the Metropolitan, the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit and the Inter- 
borough had got together. And then, 
suddenly there was war. Interborough 
stocks went down and what was more seri- 
ous, Mr. Belmont found some legislation 
he needed badly, blocked at Albany. He 
owned a franchise to tunnel under the 
East River, and under Forty-second Street, 
as far as Tenth Avenue, but what he 
wanted was to come up at the Grand Cen- 
tral Station in order to connect with the 
subway. The depth specified for his tun- 
nel made this impossible, so he made the 
reasonable request of the legislature that 
he be allowed to cross East River some- 
what nearer the surface. 

But he reckoned without Mr. Ryan; the 
same man who was putting through the 
bill which took from the board of alder- 
men the power to grant transportation 
franchises and turning it over to the Rapid 
Transit Commission, was also seeing to it 
that Mr. Belmont’s bills met defeat. 

There is now every symptom that peace 
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is restored and that Mr. Belmont has 
acquiesced in the inevitable. He cheer- 


fully seconded the nomination of Paul 
Morton to the chairmanship of the Equi- 
table, and he has sold certain of his Long 
Island railway properties to the Pennsylva- 
nia. Interborough stock, also is looking 
up. Of course the appearance of a con- 
test must continue. There must be what 
looks like real competition when the Tran- 
sit Commission lets the contracts. But it 
won’t be more than a beautiful semblance 
if Mr. Ryan can help it. Ifhe can help 
it—and everything in his career makes 
that hypothesis a pretty good one, a very 
few years more will put him absolutely in 
control of all the public service corpora- 
tions in New York. That is a big enough 
ambition for anybody. 

It may be that all this gives a hint of a 
motive subsidiary to pure chivalry, for the 
heroic rescue of the Equitable. If we may 
imagine another Andromeda in whom Mr. 
Ryan was vitally interested chained to the 
other side of the same rock, if, to drop the 
figure there were another insurance com- 
pany whose support were necessary to the 
success of his vast projects; if the turning 
of public clamor upon that second com- 
pany would deprive him of that support 
—then certainly his two and a half millions 
for the Equitable stock and his bold dash 
into the limelight were cheap at the price. 
That is just guess-work. Whether it is 
really worth anything to Mr. Ryan that 
the public should settle down to the be- 
lief that the big insurance companies are 
‘all right after all,’’ is something that we 
can’t be sure of—yet. 


LOWRY A DIFFERENT TYPE 


There were two distinct types of the 
feudal baron; there was the man who was 
always reaching out for more and more, 
who was always running around conquer- 
ing something new or fighting desperately 
to keep someone else from getting some- 
thing that he had ‘‘ acquired ’’ away from 
him; but there was also a baron of an en- 
tirely different sort. This man had what 
you may call a ‘‘local sense.” He had 
an estate, big or little, a village perhaps, 
or perhaps a county, and while he was 
clear that he owned it he also had a feel- 
ing that it owned him. Therefore he con- 
quered less than the other man but he 
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governed more., There grew in his mind 
a strange confusion between his own in-. 


terests and those of his tenants. He had 
no particular pleasure in conquering 
abroad; he wanted to stay at home and 
watch things prospering. 

This sort of baron never became popular 
with the writers of romance and so is not 
well known to-day, but he really existed. 
Mr. Ryan, it must be admitted, is not this 
sort of man at all. You cannot imagine 
his caring anything about New York. He 
is not even a citizen of it. They say he 
has a soft spot in his heart for old Virginia 
but in his dealings with the Seaboard Air 
Line you find small trace of it. Not to 
haggle over negligible quantities, he be- 
longs strictly to the predaceoustype. The 
world’s his oyster. 

But wp in Minnesota there is a feudal 


baron of the other sort, a man with the- 


true local sense. He is Mr. Thomas 


Lowry of Minneapolis. 


Mr. Dalrymple of Scotland who came 
over here a little while ago to tell Mayor. 


Dunne of Chicago how to bring about 
municipal ownership and who finished by 
advising him not to try—Mr. Dalrymple 
said that the traction system of the Twin 
Cities was the best in the United States. 


If you go there you will find the entire. 


population saying the same thing. And 


you will be saying it yourself before you 
go away. You ride on the cars—they are 


big, roomy, clean, and they move like 
Pullmans. You wait on a corner to see a 
shabby old car go by, feeling that you 
really ought to know the worst, and you. 
find there is no such thing. Mr. Good- 
rich, the manager, says he can’t afford to 
keep old cars in commission. The power 
house embodies the very latest engineer- 
ing practice. So far as you can find out, 
every employee of the company is pos- 
sessed by the idea of making everything 
as near perfect as possible. 

You could not be oblivious to these 
things if you wanted to. There will be 
people to talk with you about them in the 
streets, in your hotel, and in their offices. 
When they change the subject it is to talk 
about the ‘‘Soo Road’’ in much the same 
sort of terms. 

Now, to all intents and purposes, 
« Tom” Lowry is the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company, and he is also the most 
important part of the Soo Road. He also 
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awns much real estate and all the imper- 
tant newspapers. So there can be. no 
doubt at all that he is really the Baron of 

Minneapolis; yet this is sure, that if you 
tried to talk about an ‘ Oligarchy’’ up 
there, and were to hint at Municipal Own- 
ership, people would merely stare at you. 

Tom Lowry was a young man whea he 
went to Minneapolis, and he found Min- 
neapolis a very young city. The two hit 
it off wonderfully well together. On his 
part the attachment began at once. He 
became at first sight an enthusiast. It was 
a true devotion; that is, the idea that he 
belonged to Minneapolis possessed him 
much more strongly than the idea that the 
city must belong to him. And if the lat- 
ter has in course of time come true it 
is only because he read the future clearer 
and more hopefully than any one else 
could do. 

_ He went into the street car business in 
the seventies and it prospered for a good 
many years, as everything else was pros- 
pering. By the later eighties he was re- 
garded. by everybody as the richest man in 
that thriving town. But the bankers, who 
were not so optimistic as to think that the 
beom could be eternal, were a little nerv- 
ous about him. It was common talk that 
any man with any sort of scheme to boom 
Minneapolis could get Tom  Lowry’s 
name on the back of it, and that most of 
them had. | 

It was just at the end of the eighties 
that the change was made from horse- 
power to electricity. Then, in ’go, 
came the short, sharp panic, caused by the 
failure of Baring Brothers, and at that the 
boom in Minneapolis came to an abrupt 
end. 


HIS LOCAL PATRIOTISM AND POPULARITY 


It was hard enough for everybody, but 
it was almost the end of Tom Lowry, for 
the weight of every broken scheme and 
every blasted hope fell back at last on his 
shoulders. He was as good as bankrupt a 
half dozen times over, and yet the crash 
never came. The simple reason was that 
no one in the town was willing to sue him 
for payment. 

That has a curiously improbable sound 
after the men, the measures and the atmos- 
phere we have been talking of a little way 
back, but it is literally true. The banks 
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Photograph by Davis & Sandford. 


Thomas 


Lowry. 


In contiol of the streets of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


that held his paper renewed it as often as 
it fell due, and a certain banker to whom 
I talked about it said: 

“« Oh, yes, you could have broken up 
any board of directors in Minneapolis by 
proposing to sue Tom Lowry.”’ 

As for him, his serene confidence in his 
city never wavered, and when at last things 
came his way they came fast. Minneapo- 
lis has caught up with him at last, and has 
made him avery rich man. But he could 
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no more entertain the idea of going away 
to look for a wider field to rule than a 
New England preacher could think of 
going to the far East and setting up 
a harem. 

So there are two sorts lords of our streets. 
The former, it must sadly be admitted, is 
the more common, but a glance at the lat- 
ter is not less refreshing on that account. 
It may be said, however, that they are 
likely to come to the same thing in the 
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Widener. 


The moving spirit in the ‘Philadelphia Traction Crowd” in control of the city's streets, 
and for years believed lo have great power over the Ring now in process of dissolution. 


end. Neither Mr. Ryan nor Mr. Lowry 
will live forever, but their property, with its 
powers and privileges, will in all probabil- 
ity ‘‘go marching on.” And Mr. Lowry’s 
perpetual monopoly in the streets of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, comes to pretty 
much the same thing as Mr. Ryan’s in 
New York when both are in the hands of 
their successors, 

Other cities have their Street Barons 
also; perhaps none have suffered more than 


Philadelphia and Chicago. In these cities 
changes may soon come. ‘The traction 
control of the Quaker City is much shaken 
by the recent revolt of the people against 
the ring. ‘Though the city may not regain 
complete control of its streets it seems that 
it will not allow further encroachments on 
the rights of its citizens. Chicago has been 
so disgusted that it has called for munici- 
pal ownership, and what effect its attempt 
will have is another story. 
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AUTUMN LEAVES 


By Frank Dempster Sherman 


LOWER and leaf of vine and tree, 
Grass of meadow, weed of mire, — 
Summer gathered them to be 
Faggots for the Autumn’s fire. 


Smoke-like haze on vale and hill; 
Flames of gold and crimson bright 
Into life now leap and: fill 
Field and forest with their light. 


All the glory of the year 
Kindled into beauty so: 
Soon the Winter will be here, 
Soon the curfew,—then the snow. 


So these lovely leaves I lay 

In my book, all gold and red; 
Embers for a winter’s day 

When the Autumn’s fire is dead. 
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BROT 


By Holman F. 


WITH DRAWINGS BY J. L S. 


x BHEN ‘Giant Jim ” Cullen 
WM saw that the girl was look- 
$ ing in his direction, he did 
wee as he had done, before when 
she came into the mill,— 
gave an exhibition of his 
principal qualification, his strength. He 
elbowed away his fellow sawyer, set the 
peak of his cant-dog under the butt of a 
spruce tree and, single-handed, swung the 
end of the dripping monster upon the 
saw carriage — forehead purpling, neck 
muscles thrusting up beneath the skin. 

As the flashing band-saw went yawling 
through the log from butt to tip, he stroked 
the sweat from his forehead with his hairy 
forearm and peered bashfully in her direc- 
tion. Her survey had been only a brief 
glance. 

But he felt in his dull way, with the 
reasoning of the elemental male, that any 
woman would think twice about aman who 
could do that feat. As for himself, he de- 
spised dapperness in men, with the toler- 
ant scorn of a St. Bernard for a pug dog. 

He could read and write only with diffi- 
culty, but he was not ashamed. He especi- 
ally condemned all those whom he termed 
“students.” He would strip his hairy 
arm and show the knotted muscles, bunched 
and throbbing and inquire of those who 
stood about if ‘‘them ’ere wa'n’t better 
than brains ?’’ And yet after all, acute 
hatred of ‘‘slick men’’ as well as the 
more primal mild contempt for weakness 
gnawed in him, for he had seen many 
women smiling on the few of that ilk who 
visited the village—commercial travelers 
with their cheap foppishness and the mill 
time-keeper fresh from business college! 

In order to be different from such he 
allowed his beard to grow asit willed, and 
when his companions in the mill boarding- 
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house wet their hair and combed it slick 
behind their ears at meal time wash-up, he 
sneered at ‘‘airs’’ and scruffed his own 
tangled red shock into more unkempt snarls, 
And no one sneered back, for this awkward, 
red giant of thirty years had wrestled 
down all comers since his majority, had 
lugged a thirty foot pine log ten feet, had 
stood ‘‘table fashion,’’ while a block of 
granite, supported onhis chest, was split by 
a sledge and had splintered inch boards 
with his knotted fists without even a blink 
or grimace of pain. Yet normally he was 
as amiable as an ox. ; 

And though the village women gave him 
few words and no glances, he nevertheless 
felt in his heart that had he cared to 
choose among them he could have won out 
more handsomely than the spindle- 
shanked beaux of the local stores and 
offices. But he nursed his aloofness as 
something that he proudly believed was 
piquing feminine curiosity. He preferred 
to be wondered at rather than to be loved, 
and strolled about proudly and contemptu- 
ously; whereas, the women, if they ever 
looked at him ‘at all, did so with the care- 
less thought that here truly was the ugliest 
and most bashful lout in all the country 
round. Had they known the real secret 
of his indifference, they would have cackled 
merrily enough. 

But this girl who came for the edgings— 
he deigned to notice her for she seemed to 
be one who could appreciate meat and 
muscle as the true garb of a man, instead 
of clothes and smirks. She herself was as 
sturdy as a young pine, and showed no 
simpering notions of ‘‘style.’’ 

From the time she and her mother came 
to live in the old house behind the hill, 
she boldly visited the mill and gathered 
the refuse slabs for fuel and tugged them 
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One glance would have burned into Jim's soggy wits. 


along with her on her way home from 
work, 

This day, as soon as the knock-off whistle 
bellowed over the mill roof, he whipped 
on his ragged coat and went toward her 
through the balsam-laden hush that had 
become so suddenly profound. 

‘í Seems as if ye needed a little boost, 
miss,’’ he ventured huskily. 

‘<T don’t look very peaked and helpless, 
do I?’’ she smartly retorted. She stood 
erect, hugging an armful of slabs. 

‘«« You look rugged as a barn owl and 
that’s why I like you,’’ he said with bluff 
jocularity, frank in his wooing. ‘‘ But you 
jest give me them edgings!’’ And he 
pulled them from her resisting arms and 
strode out of the mill. ‘There was a hand- 
sled in the yard that she had nearly 
loaded. 

‘« This will do for the sled,’’ he said. 
‘« Now, /’// show ye!” And disregarding 
her mutterings to the effect that she did 
not need any help he rushed back into the 
mill, gathered together a huge bunch of 
slabs, bound them with a tarred rope and 
hoisting the mighty burden on his shoulder 
hastened out and pursued her. She was 
already tugging her sled up the road, wind- 
ing deviously to dodge the bare spots from 
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which the March sun had kissed away the 
snow. 

“ Give me that sled rope,’’ he said half 
roughly and then he walked on beside her, 
towing the sled that shrieked across the 
grit, swinging easily under his burden. 

‘« My, but you’ve got the gristle! ’’ 

‘<Ain’t you ever heard about how much 
I can lift ?’’ he inquired proudly. 

‘« No, and I never saw you before that 
I know of,’’ she carelessly replied. ‘I 
don’t pay much attention to men. I’m 
too busy.’’ 

«And I don’t pay any attention to 
women, either.’’ 

“ I noticed that just now? There was 
raillery in her tone, and her eyes, moist 
from the stinging of the cold of late after- 
noon, flashed sudden amusement. 

« Well, you’re the only one I ever looked 
twice at,” he retorted, ‘‘ and if you don’t 
believe it you can ask the women ’round 
here and find out. ‘They never got any 
come-over on me, and they know it.’’ 

‘* I suppose the women hereabouts don’t 
do anything else except try to make you 
notice ’em,” she rejoined saucily. <‘ But 
I want to tell you one thing, Mister,— 
women don’t ever go out of their way to 
pat bristles, No one has ever noticed you, 
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probably, and so you’re mad about it. ” 

From that moment dated Jim Cullen’s 
distrust of his own importance. He began 
to understand that his philosophy might be 
wrong. He bent his neck beneath the 
heel of the first woman who had openly 
flouted him. He became her pack horse. 
Every afternoon at shut-down he tugged 
her fagots between the mill and the old 


house behind the hill, glorying now in his 
strength only as it sufficed to serve her. 
She accepted his service half sullenly—half 
humorously. His supine affection flour- 
ished under her impertinent badinage. 
The lash of her words and the prick of her 
glances would have pained other men. 
They tickled his coarseness of sensibility. 
But when Bert Cullen heard of his 
brother’s astonishing captivity he walked 


ats 
down from his camp in the hills to investi- 
gate. He timed his arrival to meet them 
in the highway and stood waiting for them 
to come up to him. 

‘« That’s Bert, my young brother,’’ vol- 
unteered Jim winking the perspiration out 
of his eyes. ‘‘ He don’t do nothin’ except 
live up in his camp and sport. He don’t 
have to work. I do enough for both.” 


“He'll tell her who done it.” 


“Yes, I’ve heard of that lazy cub,” 
replied the girl with a grating of her white 
teeth. The angry red crept over her 
cheeks. 

‘ He ain’t lazy,’’ defended Jim stoutly. 
‘* He guides some, and it ain’t uncommon 
for him to get fifty pounds of spruce gum a 
winter. And if he don’t knock himself all 
to pieces in a mill, it ain’t nobody’s busi- 
ness but our’n. My father always used to 
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say that the Cullen family wa’n’t glued 
together—’ twas nailed together. So one 
part supports the other. Ev'ry time father 
writes now, he wants to know if I’m look- 
ing out for Bert as I ought to. Father’s 
in State prison. He shot old Lem Starkey 
in a line fence fight.” 

The youth at the top of the rise had the 
thin, hard face of the backwoods cynic. 

<‘ She’s got ye so ye'll keep the tugs 
tight, settle into the collar and stand with- 
out hitchin’, has she, Jim?’’ he called. 
‘< Look out and don’t get too tame, though. 
She’ll be givin’ you swale hay instead of 
oats.’’ Jim laughed at the rude jest and 
swung his burden off his shoulder. The 
girl sniffed angrily and kept on her way, 
scorning Jim’s invitation to wait for an in- 
troduction. 

Her face was white now, and there was 


one glance that shuttled between her and’ 


the leering young man that would have 
burned into even Jim’s soggy wits had he 
observed it. , . 

s I should kind o’ like to have her get 
acquainted with the family, Bert,’’ said Jim 
soberly, watching after her. ‘‘ There ain’t 
no feller in these parts that stacks up bet- 
tern’n you do. 
family is all right. She’s my gir].’’ | 

‘6 Ske ain’t nobody you want.’’ 

‘Oh, yes she is,” persisted Cullen 
stubbornly, his gaze still following her. 
«c And Ill have to be goin’, Bert.’’. 

“I want ten dollars, Jim,” said the 
youth hastily. His brother blinked at 
him with incertitude in his ponderings, but 
habit, at the request, sent his hand fum- 
bling at his inner waistcoat pocket. 

“I can’t be passin’ out to you quite so 
lib’ral after this, Bert,’ he stammered. 
«If a feller has a wife he’s got to—to—’”’ 

«I tell you, she ain’t no one you want,” 
repeated the other, his lip curling. ‘*‘ Why, 
over in Mayfield she—’’ 

“Hold on, Bertie,’ warned Jim, rais- 
ing his hand, his long, black wallet in it. 
«I know she lived in Mayfield, and ’cause 
she walked her own way and didn’t cotton 
to the gang there, they lied about her, the 
same as all dirty, low-lifed pupsdo. Don’t 
you join in and yap at her. I ain’t stand- 
in’ that from no one—not even you!’’ 

‘« You jest tell ’em that for me, Bertie, ” 
he went-on his eyes growing softer as he 
looked on his brother. ‘‘The Cullen fam- 
ily sticks b- each other, and she’ goin’ to 


‘I want her to know our 
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be your sister, I reckon. You tell ‘em 
that for me! And we'll fight ’em all— 
you and me, Bertie, if they darst to lie 
about her. Here’s your money, bruddy, 
but go light on me after this, for I’m goin’ 
to be married, Braddy Bert—lI’m goin’ to 
be married.’’ 

He shouldered his load and went on. 

His brother gazed after the two a mo- 
ment and chuckled. 

« All I can say is, she’s game,’’ he 
mumbled. ‘‘ Well—’’ He sighed, shrug- 
ged his shoulders and whirled on his heel. 
“I reckon Pll let some one else lug gossip 
to Jim. . I never saw him in love before— 
and I don’t like the look in his eye. He’s 
like dad—no headpiece. A jog the wrong 
way, and hooray! Crazy! I guess I ain't 
got so much of the Cullen mixed into me. 
I never have let a cog slip in the old nut 
yet,’’ and he playfully rapped his knuckles 
on his forehead and added, ‘‘ not even to 


the extent of falling in love. Gad, how 


she did look at me! F-l-ish! Spt-t-t!’’ 

During. the next month a series of bold 
cases of breaking and entering angered the ` 
local merchants who had lost goods, and 
the mystery perplexed the indifferent saga- 
city of the se¢ttlement’s deputy sheriff. 
But finally, when he had been taunted 
every evening by the rude wits of the 
grocery store and post-office forums on his 
failure to secure clues, he desperately set 
to work to discover the culprit—guessing 
that the thief was a local person. . | 

For two days he trailed. slowly behind 
the mill men as they trudged between 
their boarding-house and their work, and 
on the third evening he came into the big 
room where they were sitting on the long 
s¢ deacon seats,’’ smoking. 

Jim Cullen was near the stove, toasting 
his damp, stockinged feet, his new ‘< larri- 
gans,’’ or moccasins, cocked to dry on the 
fender. Enter Jackson Dinslow, the local 
deputy, -his jaws set, his eyes sparkling. 

He bore a spat of mud on abit of board, 
and walking directly to the stove picked 
up one of Cullen’s larrigans and set its 
heel firmly into the mud beside another 
imprint. In silence he walked around the 
room from man to man, exhibiting the duo 
of prints. 

‘*Gents,’’ he said after the tour, ‘ʻI 
simply call your attention to the fact that 
these two prints made by the heel stitching 
on a larrigan are iest versackly, i-den-tick- 
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elly the same. I got one in the mud be- 
hind Washburn’s store, where the crittar 
that broke in stood whilst a-cuttin’ the 
glass out of the winder pane. You see me 
when I made the other print, and I have 
been tracin’ out that print for two days 
between here and the mill. Now, gents, 
Washburn lost a new case of larrigans be- 
fore he had sold apair, and he had bought 
’em from a new place where they stitch a 
different way, and the only man—prod’ ly— 
who’s wearin’ them larrigans is the man 
that stole ’em. So I arrest Jim Cullen for 
the burglar, and he can tell his story be- 
fore the trial justice in the mornin’. ” 

Cullen leaped to his feet. 

‘« Do ye mean to say I’m a thief?’ he 
yelled. 

‘ That’s for the law end to say or not 
to say,” enjoined Dinslow. ‘‘ I’m simply 
de-tectin’ and a-rrestin’.’’ There was a lit- 
tle thrill of pride in his voice. The ‘‘ clue- 
finders’’ could jolly him no longer, he 
reflected. 

‘¢ You're a d—d old lyin’ fool!’ roared 
Cullen. 

‘« Now Jim, come along quiet,” coaxed 
the deputy, standing aloof from the des- 
perate giant. ‘*All you’ve got to do is 
prove your innocence—and that ain’t no 
lookout of mine. If ye get foolish and re- 
sist an officer you’]l go to jail anyway.’’ 

sc You don’t darst say I’m a thief—a 
thief—a thief!’’ The last word came 
chokingly. The thought of the girl flashed 
across his mind. ‘I'll kill the man that 
touches me.’’ The giant’s weak self- 
restraint was slipping tether on his pas- 
sions. 

«Wal, then, I hereby swear in this 
whole roomful as a possy,’’ declared the 
sheriff. <‘ That’s a power I have by law. 
Help me take him, men. Them larrigans 
tell the story plain enough for all of ye.’’ 

Cullen’s slow wits now groped through 
his rage to the matter of the shoes. 

‘¢God!’’ he gasped, and the next in- 
stant he threw himself forward, grabbed 
a larrigan in each hand and went lashing 
with them through the crowd, plunged 
against a window with crashing of glass 
and sash and flung himself away through 
the night, bare-headed, bare-armed, his 
stocking feet splashing into the wet snow. 

No one pursued him. The deputy 
dashed to the door, calling for volunteers, 
but the men balked. 
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‘Jim Cullen in the night? Not for 
us! ’’ was the growl. 

“He has prob’ly started for Bert's 
camp,” suggested the boarding-house 
keeper, ruefully fingering the broken sash. 
« He'll be cooled off when he gets there.’’ 

‘¢ Of course he will,” insisted the disap- 
pointed deputy. ‘‘Jimis apt to be hot 
first start. But he calms powerful easy. 
He never hurt a man in his life. Jest a 
big, good-natured fool! I don’t want no 
possy. You ain’t none of ye helped me 
de-tectin’. Now I can do the a-rrestin’. 
You ain’t wuth a hoot, none of ye. I can 
walk right up to him, I’ll bet ye ten dollars, 
and pat his back and smooth his fur and josh 
him and bring him back here meek as a kit- 
ten. The Cullen breed ain’t got nostuff in 
?em so far as head goes. ” 

When Cullen came thudding, breathless 
and sweating into camp, his stockings torn, 
his feet smeared with black mud, he found 
his brother Bert reading a novel in his 
bunk, The youth turned upon the visitor 
the mild glare of the lantern’s tin reflector. 
Jim was holding out in each quivering hand 
a larrigan. 

‘ You give ’em to me, Bert—you give 
’em to me,’’ he gasped. ‘‘ Where did you 
get ’em? They say I stole ’em.’’ 

“Its jest as I said,—they’re a present 
to me,’’ answered the youth doggedly. 

«What man? What man?’’ persisted 
Cullen. ‘‘ You have got to tell me. He 
has got to answer for it. I can’t be called 
a thief. She wouldn’t marry me, Bert. It 
ain’t no disgrace to kill an enemy, Bert, 
the same as father done—but it’s dirty to 
steal, We ain’t thieves, Bertie, we Cul- 
lens. She wouldn’t marry a thief.” 

‘« Oh, blast it all,’? the other rapped 
out, rolling over the edge of the bunk. 
s< You didn’t steal ’em—and that’s enough 
for you. I did and you drove me to it 
and now I’ll play my hand.’’ 

The big fellow dropped upon a stool, 
his hands dragging nervelessly on the 
floor, the larrigans rolling from his clutch. 

‘<I’ ve got to live, Jim. You shut down 
on me. I was driven to it.” 

The elder brother groaned and then he 
began to mutter the story of how suspicion 
had come upon him. 

«I didn’t know anything about the 
blasted stitches,’’ grumbled Bert. “PH 
stand my hand jest the same. But—but 
—Jim! There’s no one in that settlement 
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wants to tackle your muscle. You're safe 
enough if you give’em the laugh. Don’t 
peach. They dassn’t arrest you. And 
Pll keep still and it will all blow over.’’ 
The wily coward pleaded on and on, ex- 
cusing and coaxing. The other sat hunched 
and gloomy on the stool. 

Suddenly the camp was hailed from the 
outside and the flicker of a moving lantern 
tossed on the surrounding pines. 

«It’s me—Jase Dinslow,’’ called the 
deputy’s voice, ‘‘and I’m comin’ right in, 
boys. You know me. I know you. Let’s 
not have any trouble. And with serene 
dependence on old friendship he came in, 
the boarding-house keeper trailing. 

« It’s too bad, Jim. But you can’t 
blame me. It’s better to have a friend 
to do this than an enemy. Now I’m 
goin’ to tell you what I’ll do Pm 
tired. So is Wright. Him and me will 
camp with you right here to-night, —sleep 
right here. I shan’t lay the weight of a 
finger on ye. We won’t talk business at 
all. Then to-morrow mornin’ come along 
with me all friendly and explain it out to 
the justice. It’s prob’ly a mix-up that can 
be explained all nice and pretty. And 
I'll do all I can. Now there’s my honor 
against your honor, Jim, and no man could 
do better by ye than that.’ The deputy 
patted the man’s unresponsive arm and 
then went along and rolled into a bunk. 

After that, for half an hour, the men 
chatted desultorily about other matters, 
the conversation passing mostly between 
the two latest arrivals. The younger 
brother, in his dark bunk, listened gloomily, 
and every little while turned his head and 
sucked at the mouth of a long-necked 
bottle. His gaze grew more baleful and 
his replies more surly. When the deputy 
stated that he should search the camp in 
the morning young Cullen cried angrily: 

‘¢This is my camp, Dinslow. You want 
to remember that. ” 

« I wouldn’t talk too much, Bert,” he 
counselled. ‘‘We may get you to rights 
yet. Anyway, you want to plan to go in 
with us in the morning. There’ll be some 
questions to ask of you.” 

Before he slept Dinslow drove a couple 
of nails into the camp’s one window sash 
and taking the bunk next the door tied the 
latch and wrapped the rest of the string 
around his wrist. Jim, after pondering 
long with palms at his brow, slipped off his 
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stool to the floor and slept with his back 
against a post, his great jaw hanging down, 
his hands, palms up, on the floor beside 
him, like so much lifeless flesh. 

With a glare in his stupid eyes, a sput- 
tering and crackling of red flames in his 
ears and aching from kicks, he awoke at 
last. 

‘¢She’s afire, Jim,’’ gasped his brother. 
«Out with ye!’’ The youth dealt him 
another kick and went staggering through 
the open door, yelling madly. Cullen 
floundered after him on hands and knees. 
The pitchy logs burned like oiled rags. 
The interior became a crater in a few dizzy 
moments. 

‘« Where be ye, Bertie? What is that 
fire, bruddy?’’ mumbled Jim, his slow 
mind struggling with his somnolence. 

‘« Hell, Jim, and they're in it,” 
shrieked the other, staggering around and 
around in a wavering circle, a maniac in 
his drunken frenzy. 

And then the giant scrambled up with a 
bellow of apprehension. 

« Why don’t ye come out, men? Why 
don’t ye come out?” He started to run 
at the door that was spitting flame and 
smoke, but his brother tripped him and he 
fell, rapping his forehead against a tree 
with a hollow ‘‘ plock.”’ 

When he became conscious the fire was 
smouldering among red ruins and the east- 
ern sky was flushing with the same san- 
guinary tints. His brother sat in front of 
him rocking and leering. 

‘ Blood! It’s all blood everywhere,’’ 
mourned Jim, looking to ruins, to sky and 
upon his huge hands. 

‘« But the Cullen family is still alive,’’ 
hiccupped his brother. ‘‘ Accident, Jim- 
mie, accident! They can’t prove nothin’. 
I done it for you. You’ve always done a 
lot for me. There ain’t no officer to arrest 
you now. There ain’t nobody to go pokin’ 
’round to hunt up things to convict me. 
It’s better to kill enemies than be a thief. 
That’s what you said. ” 

He was now the fool, and Cullen, racked 
by awful fear and agonizing realization, 
was the alert one. 

‘I can’t say nothin’ to ye now, brud- 
dy,” he wailed. ‘Oh, why did you—but 
I can’t say it now! There ain’t no time. 
Run! Run! Over the hills! Run! 
They’ll be comin’. I’m goin’ now to tell 
her I didn’t—no, no, I'll jest say good-by 
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and then I’ll come too, Bertie. Run?’ 

He staggered up and fled down the 
path. His brother sat lurching and peer- 
ing till he disappeared. 

‘ Love’s a queer thing,’’ he muttered. 
« Makes man do queer things. He'll tell 
her who done it. Women always worm 
things out. Make her laugh to see me go 
down for life—that will! Nossir, guess 
not. We’ll see about that. He'll give 
me away. He’safool. We'll see about 
that!’ And then he went reeling along 
the way his brother had taken. 

The sun was high and warm with the 
first mild rays of April that morning when 
the girl came hurrying back from the vil- 
lage to the old house behind the hill. The 
story that had been hiccupped by a drunk- 
en traitor was crackling from tongue to 
tongue like a forest fire. The hideous fear 
that it was a madman menacing her home 
drove her on. 

«I must get mother and hide,’’ she 
kept gasping. As she turned into the lane, 
she stopped and staggered back. Cullen 


had risen from behind a roadside boulder. 


«I see ye when ye was comin’,’’ 

he choked huskily. ‘‘I was waitin’ for 
e.’? 

The blood was on his forehead, his hair 
was matted in it, his features worked pite- 
ously, but his expression seemed to her to 
be balefully ferocious. 

«Pve got to go away,’’ he quavered. 
«I ain't done nothin’. But I’ve got to 
go away. I couldn’t go without you sort 
of understood that I— Oh, pitiful Christ, 
girl, I want ye—I want ye! Ilove ye! I 
want ye to wait for me!’’ 

‘‘You go—go now! They’re after you!’’ 
she panted. ‘Run! They're comin’ !’ 
She gathered up her skirts, made a wide 
detour to avoid the boulder, and ran to- 
ward the house. And he came pursuing, 
gasping sobbing appeals that her fear trans- 
lated into threats. 

He was inside the door ere she had time 
to close it, and in the kitchen continued 
his incoherent coaxings, turning from the 
girl crouching behind the table to the old 
mother clutching the sink’s edge and gog- 
gling in terror. 

‘« I tell you they’re comin’,’’ the girl 
shrilled. ‘‘ Look out the window.’’ 

Around the hill came a band of men. 
Guns, axes, even scythes flashed in the 
morning sun. 
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«They don’t know I’m here. How 
did they know ?’’ he muttered. 
«c Your brother!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You 


killed them with an axe. He said so. You 
burned them. Why don’t you run?” 

« He never said it,’’ Cullen yawled. 
«c No, he never did. Itsa lie. I’ve been 
lied about from the start. It’s persecu- 
tion. But Bertie never lied about me. I 
won't run, but—’’ A glance from the 
window at the grim phalanx sweeping to- 
ward the house turned the sudden wrath 
of his weak nature into panic. 

‘“ Don’t tell ’em I’m here,’’ he whined. 
‘ Don’t tell ’em, and when they're gone 
Pll explain—T ll explain.’’ 

He seized the ring of a trap-door thar 
covered the stairs leading down to a little, 
dark hole, by courtesy called a cellar. And 
like a dreadful, disappearing vision he de- 
scended and the door fell over his mat- 
ted hair and blood-spattered face. 

The next moment the men hailed the 
house and several came in cautiously. ‘The 
others surrounded the building. 

‘‘It’s no use for ye to lie, woman. 
Where is he ?’’ demanded the leader, and 
as he spoke he saw the smear of a bloody 
finger on the trap-door’s edge. 

‘ Jim Cullen,’’ he roared, stamping on 
the floor, ‘‘ you’re below, and we know it. 
You can’t get out. Come up.” 

Silence. 

‘c Come up, or we'll shoot this floor so 
full of holes that it will look like a pepper- 
box cover.”’ 

Silence. 

‘‘ Cock your guns, men!’ 

At the clicking of triggers they heard 
the hoarse rumble of a voice below. 

‘< Is that you, Dan Allen ?” 

‘« Yes, its me, Dan Allen!” 

s If I come up will you use me like a 
man, Dan Allen ?’’. 

«TIl use you like a man, Jim Cullen ?’” 

There was a fumbling on the short 
stairs and then slowly, slowly the trap-door 
came heaving up, that awful face peering 
from beneath it. 

When the giant stood once more in the 
kitchen, his gaze uncertain, every muscle 
relaxed despondently, Allen went up to 
him quickly with extended hand and Jim 
put out his own great fist hesitatingly. 
But instead of shaking it, Allen seized 
it roughly, passed around behind, caught 
at the other hand, crossed the wrists 
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and another man snapped on handcuffs. 

<: Now, damn ye, perambulate,’’ cried 
Allen with almost a shout of relief. He 
struck Cullen with flat hand between the 
shoulders, and the procession went tramp- 
ing down to the village. 

They did not take him to the little lock- 
up. The public’s demand for a spectacle 
would not permit that. 

They jostled him, an unresisting captive, 
into the big general store, seated him in 
the center, his back to an iron pillar to 
which his handcuffed wrists were stoutly 
lashed, and then the populace shuffled 
about him, eyeing him with a curiosity that 
rapidly became rancor. There were growl- 
ings and whisperings and a queer lethargy 
and an unaccountable delay about commu- 
nicating with the county sheriff. The store 
and the crowding throngs overheated the 
room. Cullen sat with the sweat running 
down into his beard, winking it out of his 
eyes,—stolid, speechless, numb, not un- 
derstanding to what it all tended. 

The first diversion was when two men 
came into the store thrusting Bert Cullen 
ahead of them. If this experiment were 
designed to provoke a scene of fraternal 
recrimination it was a failure. The elder 
glanced up appealingly at the traitor. Ap- 
parently Jim Cullen did not notice that his 
brother was free while he himself was fet- 
tered. The young man had fought des- 
perately with the remorseless experiment- 
ors who brought him to confront the 
prisoner and now he stood, white and 
quivering. 

‘Oh, Bertie,’ murmured Jim, ‘‘I was 
hopin’ you would come. I want you to 
ask her to come here. I’ve got something 
{ didn’t have time to tell her. I didn’t 
tell it the right way, what I did say.’’ 

There was only the girl in the elder 
brother’s mind, the mind that could grap- 
ple with only one problem at a time. As 
to the other affair—that between the two 
of them—there was not a flash or a sparkle 
in Cullen’s eager and appealing eyes that 
hinted that he remembered anything ex- 
cept the girl, ‘‘There’s some mistake, 
Bertie,” he went on. ‘I reckon she will 
know. But she said something queer to 
me, if I remember. ’’ 

“TIl go out and write to her for you,” 
the youth promised with a grunt of relief. 
And the crowd allowed him to force his 
way out, that humid stare of gratitude 
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burning down through his eyes to his heart. 
Therefore he kept his promise. 

In a half hour thereply came by another 
hand, a grimy envelope enclosing it. 

‘¢ I don’t reckon I could have my hands 
loose to read it, could I?’’ asked the 
prisoner mildly and humbly. 

‘c I don’t reckon you could,” curtly re- 
plied a constable with a little snort of a 
laugh. But the humble tone softened him. 

‘<T’ll hold it front of your eyes,’’ he said, 
‘and I won't look.’’ 

And with the crowd eyeing him with all 
the curiosity of magpies, and intending to 
know the contents of that missive later, he 
read the note letter by letter, spelling 
along with plipping lips. 


‘‘No I wunt coam & I dont see how you 
dare to ask me to coam to see you. I know 
all the Cullens I want to know. All blod & 
trien to mil me up with you. Now you shet 
your mouth & this will make you shetit. I'm 
married to your dirty lyen brother Bert and 
he fooled me & run away & wouldn't suport 
his oan. & Ime too shamed to tel enyone but 
you & this isto mak yeu shet up. Yrs resptly. 
Mrs. CULLEN.” 


‘‘ Hold it a little closter,’’ he gasped as 
he read the last line. And as it came 
under his nose he ducked his head and 
guffled it into his mouth and munched 
it as one would munch a lettuce leaf. Then 
with white face, reeling to and fro -until 
his wrist lashings gouged the flesh, he 
pleaded chokingly, ‘ʻa drink o’ water! 
Won't ye give me a drink o’ water ?’’ 

“I should think you would want it,’’ 
sneered the disappointed constable. <‘ If 
you’re hungry, Jim, you can have crackers, 
but don’t you eat any more evidence— 
leastways, nobody knows but it might have 
been evidence.’’ 

In the late afternoon a man came riding 
on horseback down from the hills. At his 
saddlebow he carried a smutted meal-sack, 
knotted in the middle, a quantity of some- 
thing sagging in the end. The crowd at 
the store’s door seemed to guess at the 
nature of his burden, for the men separated 
to leave an avenue and a few pulled off 
their hats. The man walked straight up 
to Cullen, who sat with his chin sagging 
on his breast, his eyes staring into vacancy. 
If he noticed the new arrival or the meal 
bag slumping at his feet he made no sign. 
His eyes were like a blank wall behind 
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which his soul was writhing in an awful 
struggle with a giant truth. 

‘« Gents,” said the man of the meal 
sack, his finger quivering at the little heap 
on the floor, his face wrinkling with emo- 
tion under his grizzled beard, ‘‘there’s all 
that’s left of poor Jase Dinslow and poor 
Bill Wright.’’ 

A rumble—growl and .groan—wavered 
from mouth to mouth. : 

‘c And the hound done it, just as his 
brother said,’’ yelled the man, frantic in 
his excitement and horror and passion. 
‘*For under a log that the God of Justice 
pushed down to cover ’em fromthe fire we 
found a skull with the axe blade sticking 
in it—and it’s there in that bag.” 

Another man drove forward out of 
the crowd and clacked his fists under Cul- 
len’s lowered face. 

“« What did ye do it for? ’’ he bawled 
hoarsely. ‘< What hellishness was it—and 
they was only doin’ their duty ! Wake up 
and tell! >? As he spoke he smashed the 
flat of his hand against the prisoner’s cheek. 
The blow did not so much as make Cul- 
len’s eyelids quiver. 

«I want to see Bert,’’ he faltered. Still, 
he had not cast a glance on the meal sack. 

A man behind him seized his matted 
hair on either side above the ears and 
drove his head down toward the sack. 

‘* Look at it! Look atit!” he snarled. 
The crowd echoed the cry. 

But the giant only shook his head loose 
and said again in the weak tones of a sick 
man, ‘‘I want to see Bert.’’ Then as 
though the bundle at his feet were some- 
thing beneath notice and yet encumbered 
the path along which his brother must 
come, he carelessly pushed it aside with 
his stockinged foot. The horrified rage 
of the crowd found vent in a sigh more 
ominous than cries. A man who wore the 
emblem of a secret order whirled slowly 
before the bystanders, tapping with signi- 
ficant forefinger the jewel dangling from 
his watch chain. 

« Both of ’em wore that,’’ said he. 
‘« Do your duty as brothers.’? 

He strode to a coil of new clothes line 
that was wrapped in its burlap, pulled out 
a length that he eyed critically as it snaked 
on the floor, severed the rope with his 
jack-knife, got a cake of soap from a handy 
box and squatting on the floor in front of 
Cullen began to soap the line. 
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‘« I wonder if you’ll notice this, you— 
you hellion!’’ he gritted. 

‘« Hain’t somehody goin’ to fetch Bert 
for me?” Cullen pleaded. 

‘¢ Bring the whelp,’’ cried some one. 

When the youth, thrust in again by 
rough hands, stood before his brother, he 
edged away from the meal sack. At sight 
of the sinister business of the rope he 
crumpled to the floor. 

s‘: You ain't a-going to do that to Jim!’ 
he squalled, his voice breaking. ‘‘ Tain’t 
right to do that to my poor brother Jim. ” 

‘¢You’ll help us pull,’’ growled some 
one, ‘‘or you’ll go up, too.’’ The lust of 
the enormities of cruelty obsessed the 
crowd just then. 

«Why didn’t you tell about it, Bert ?’’ 
his brother asked sternly. 

« He did tell,’’ shouted a man. 

The youth squirmed, shutting his eyes 
like a trapped animal. 

«Why didn’t you tell me, Bert,—not 
leave it to her ?”’ 

A flush of his cheeks and a flash of the 
younger’s eyes showed that he now under- 
stood what still filled Cullen’s heart and 
mind and thoughts. 

«I was goin’ to, Jim, but ye threated 
me,’’ he muttered. 

« Ye ain’t been square.’’ 

« I didn’t have no money to do with— 
nothin’,’’ whined the younger brother. 

« Be ye goin’ to make it up now and 
stand your hand like a Cullen? It’s an 
awful time for an oath, bruddy,—an oath 
from you, and you know what I mean— 
and I want one.’’ 

Twisting his hands, sputtering his words, 
shrieking in his deadly earnestness, the 
youth iterated, reiterated his pledges, 
accepting his coward’s escape. The men 
who stood around wrinkled their brows 
trying to understand. All the time that 
the younger was clamoring his promises, 
Jim wagged his head, and a smile crept 
over his face and he mumbled : 

“The Cullen family is nailed—not 
glued. The Cullen family sticks together!’ 

At last he said: ‘It’s all right, bruddy! 
The money I've saved is in my pocket. 
It’s all yours. There ain’t nothin’ now for 
me to stay outside for. I’d jest as soon 
go down. Father’ll be glad to see me. 
We'll buck the thing out together—him 
and me.” 

Still he was oblivious of the man soaping 
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the rope. The problem of his love and 
his family employed all his poor wits. 

Even cowardice, worthlessness, moral 
degeneracy—all the soggy qualities of dis- 
honor sometimes strike a bottom from 
which they rebound. 

Bert Cullen cast another shuddering 
look on the rope. Then he scrambled to 
his feet. 

‘‘ Hark ye, men!” he yelled desperately. 
‘<’Tain’t him. It’s me. I can’t stand it. 
It’stoo awful. It’s me. Idoneitall. I 
was drunk, and I didn’t realize. But I 
done it. It seems like a dream, but I done 
it. I was drunk—’’ A man struck him 
across the mouth and knocked him down. 
Others dragged him to the door. Others 
kicked him out. His shrieking iteration, 
‘< I done it!’’ died away in the distance. 

‘¢ We've stood a plenty from the Cullen 
family without bein’ picked up for fools,’’ 
said one of the crowd who had led the rush 
in expelling the disturber. ‘‘ We’ ve alwa’s 
knowed Bert was the liar of the gang. But 
the brute—all the beef—no _ brain—no 
human feelings—we know him, too.’’ 

‘¢He’s got the Cullen in him! He’s 
got the Cullen in him! It sticks—our fam- 
ily! I was gittin’ afraid ’twa’n’t in him. 
But it i. He was square with me. He 
told ’em just now. He's square. ’Tain’t 
Bert’s fault if I go down.’’ Thus joy- 
ously and almost wordlessly Jim mumbled 
in his beard for a few moments, and then 
he lifted to their ferocious glarings of aston- 
ishment at his hardihood a face fairly glow- 
ing—a face irradiated with the blessed con- 
sciousness of self-sacrifice for the only two 
persons he had ever set up in his heart’s 
shrine, and knowing that he had no stain 
on him. But in this simple and ingenuous 
joy he seemed to those standing about him, 
all ignorant of his purpose, to be a mon- 
ster without conscience or remorse. 

‘<Gents,’’ he said meekly, ‘‘take me to 
State prison jest as soon as ye like.” 

The man with the rope stood up and 
began to coil it. 

‘*Constable,’’ said he, ‘‘start with him. 
And if he don’t ever get there, why, ’tain’t 
your fault.’’ 

Then for the first time, his feeble iind, 
rid of the great problem, Jim Cullen saw 
the menace of the rope and the malevo- 
lence of the faces. 

‘s Ye don’t mean nothin’ by that, do 
ye, boys ”’ he gulped. 
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«‘ Tt means,” roared the man with the 
rope, ‘‘that if you go out of this town to 
any place else than hell to-night, Jim Cul- 
len, I hope ev’ry man that can pull a rope 
and don’t, won’t have nothin’ to eat but 
his right fist for six months.’’ He stamped 
out of the room and most of the crowd 
followed him. 

«I can’t do nothin’ for ye, Cullen, 
except to take ye out,’’ said the con- 
stable. 

‘They shan’t do it,’’ wailed the pris- 
oner. ‘‘What have the boys got against 
me? I didn’t—’’ but he set his teeth into 
his lip and was silent. 

“I shall have to take ye out,” said the 
constable doggedly. He advanced to undo 
the lashings. 

‘*Not to that!’’ sereaned Cullen, and 
with a bound he straightened to his feet, 
sliding his bonds up along the iron post. 
‘© Tain’t so much for me as it is for the 
sake of the family. I ain’t no nigger, Jeff, 
to be strung up that way! They said they’d 
use me like aman. She said the family 
had shamed her enough already. She 
couldn’t stand a lynchin’ in it, Jeff.’’ 

“I don’t know anything about your 
she,’? retorted the constable. <‘‘ But I 
know what they’ll do to me if I don’t fetch 
you out. ” 

Hoarse hootings and wild demands em- 
phasized his words. Faces with handker- 
chiefs looped across them peered in at the 
windows. The mob was ready. 

Revolving about the post, kicking out 
desperately, the prisoner kept the consta- 
ble away. 

‘Give me my hands! Only give me 
my hands!’ Cullen panted and then, squat- 
ting, he drove forward with all the strength 
of his huge thighs. His knotted back 
muscles ridged until they split his ragged 
coat. 

‘¢Cut him loose!’ shouted the trader 
entrenched behind his counter. ‘‘ There’s 
five tons of goods overhead, there. He'll 
have out that post. The floor won't 
stand it.’’ 

Neck muscles like steel bands, lips rolled 
away from his teeth, his eyes goggling, the 
strained wound on his forehead again pour- 
ing blood over his contorted face, the 
giant, like Samson at his pillar, put into 
his gigantic surging all his strength, all his 
fear, all his passion. The iron post crashed 
out of its wooden sockets and Cullen slam- 
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med down upon his face, the iron thud- 
ding across his body. 

And then—with a groan, a settling, a 
cracking, a whining of drawing nails— 
down came the overloaded upper floor 
with its barrels, crates, heavy bags and 
all its gallimaufry of stock. The trader 
. plunged through a window and the consta- 
ble had already fled through the door. 
Lamps shedding their flaming oil, the 
overturned stove scattering its coals—the 
flames began their work and swept through 
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the mass, roaring before the draught. 

‘« Are you well insured, Washburn ?” 
yelled the man of the rope, clutching the 
trader’s arm. 

** Yes,” gasped Washburn. 

«Then, boys,’ screamed the man, 
‘keep the roofs around here wet and let 
her flicker! ‘This is a stem-windin’, self- 
actin’ proposition that’s a-settlin’ her- 
self P? 

And he flung the rope through the open 
door into the seething flames. 


THE SPIFFED OV BRCOATL 


A Story in Ready-Made Clothing 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


YN’ T you want the spiff on 
5 that sale, Number Eighty- 


Miss Renlow, the book- 
J keeper, was a brunette, 
very calm and very dignified 
—but she had a very pleasant smile when 
she chose to smile. And it was her pleas- 
ure so to do when she asked this of Thomas 
Ogden, who had signalized the first hour of 
his experience as a retail clothing salesman 
by selling the first suit he laid his hands 
on to the first customer that fell to his lot. 

‘¢T don’t know,’’ Ogden replied, trying 
hard to look as if he understood what 
‘<spiff’’? meant, and wondering if it were 
trimming or some sort of a pocket flap. “I 
don’t know. I forgot to ask the cus- 
tomer.’’ 

Then Miss Renlow’s smile grew into a 
laugh. When she laughed you could see 
that it was real sunshine in her eyes, and 
that the roses flashed in and out of her 
cheeks in a distracting way. It is pleasant 
to amuse such women. 


BY ARTHUR G. DOVE 


‘You didn’t ask the customer ?’’ she 
bubbled. ‘‘ Well, Ishould hope not. Look 
here, Mr. Eighty-six, you had better ask 
some of the men in the store about spiff. 
In the meantime, Ill fix your sales check 
for you. Look.”’ 

She took a pencil and below the entry 
on the check she drew a triangle. 

‘¢Now, when you get your pay this 
week, if that customer doesn’t return the 
suit and get his money, you'll get half a 
dollar beside your salary. ” 

Ogden leaned over and looked at the 
triangle, then looked at her stupidly. 

‘« Half a dollar extra, you mean ? ” 

‘¢ Certainly.’’ 

“I wish you would make those geomet- 
rical designs on all sales checks I fill out.’’ 
© But I can’t. It’s your place to do 
that—when you deserve it. That’s spiff. 
It’s just like the other men not to have 
told you. ” 

Ogden had had ‘‘beginner’s luck.’’ 
Manager Ferguson had employed him solely 
on the strength of his good appearance. 


“Something he can wear to church 


When he reported for duty at the store he 
had been registered by the timekeeper, 
who told him his number would be Eighty- 
six and that he would be expected to regis- 
ter his goings and comings by means of a 
key which printed his number and the 
hour and minute on a strip of paper in the 
time clock. From the timekeeper he had 
been conducted to the bookkeeper’s desk 
to get his book of sales slips, and he had 
lingered a moment to chat with Miss Ren- 
low. To her he at once expressed a polite 
surprise that she could take care of the 
books for such a large store. 

‘*Goodness!’’ she had replied. ‘I 
don’t. I simply keep the books for the 
employees—salaries, sales and records like 
that. There are five other girls who keep 
the stock and account books.’’ 

Ogden had been about to say something 
else, when a penetrating call of ‘‘Eighty-six!’’ 
came to them. He framed a word or two, 
but the girl interrupted him with: 

‘‘Isn’t that your number—FEighty- 
ld 
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or for dress up,’ the woman said. 


EW iy, ye 

“ Kighty-six!’’? once more floated to 
them. 

“Wel,” the girl explained, ““that 
means that the floor walker has a customer 
for you” 

Ogden surprised her by excusing him- 
self before going toward the front. And 
she watched him as he approached the 
customer, wondering within herself at his 
Ogden walked up to his man, 
trying to approach him as suavely and con- 
fidently as clerks had always greeted him. 
The customer nodded and said: 

“ I want a good double-breasted suit for 
office wear. Something I can put on 
every day and look good in. A twenty- 
dollar suit.’’ 

Ogden slipped his new tape measure 
about the man’s chest and got his coat 
size. The customer laid his hand on a 
pile of clothing on the table beside them. 

‘ This is the kind of a pattern I want,’’ 
he said. 

Ogden took the top coat from the stack. 
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It was the size wanted. ‘The vest and 
trousers were within reach. Within ten 
minutes the man handed over the twenty 
dollars and ordered the suit sent to his 
home. Then Ogden had returned to the 
bookkeeper’s desk, to be asked if he 
wanted the spiff. Evidently this was some- 
thing worth looking up. He would seek 
information. As he turned to go down 
the aisle, Mr. Ferguson, the manager, 
came along. 

‘¢Well,’’ Ferguson asked, ‘‘how are 
things coming? ’”’ 

‘¢ Very well. Just sold my first suit.’’ 

‘« And it was spiffed, too, Mr. Fergu- 
son,’’ added Miss Renlow. 

‘¢ Good for you, Mr. Ogden. That’s a 
first rate start. Just bear in mind that 
we’re here to sell goods and that the folks 
who come in have got to do the buying. 
That’s the main point. By the way, I 
told Sanders to show you about taking care 
of your stock.”’ 

Sanders was the oldest salesman in the 
store. And furthermore he was the best 


“What's wrong abou. that P’ 
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salesman in the city. For that reason ne 
never had been given the position of mana- 
ger. Some men are so good at their work that 
it does not pay their employers to advance 
them. Sanders explained to Ogden how the 
salesmen were numbered, and how each 
man got a customer in turn. Then he 
led the way between the tables to the very 
rear of the store and pointed out two long 
tables covered with neat piles of coats, 
vests and trousers. 

‘ This all seems to be old stuff,’’ Og- 
de: observed, idly lifting one or two coat 
collars. 

‘“ Don’t worry. Nearly all of it is 
spiffed.’’ 

‘¢ Spiffed ? ° Ogden asked, innocently. 

‘‘Sure. Got p. m’s. on ’em.”’ 

E> toe: 

‘s Yes. Don’t you understand what a 
spiff is ?’’ 

‘‘T’ve heard of it—but what is it, Mr. 
Sanders ?’’ 

‘ Well, when we’ve carried goods over 
one season—this stuff has stayed with us, 
some of it, for five or six years—-we spiff it 
so that the men will push it out. It’s like 
this.’? Sanders showed Ogden the price 
mark sewed in the neck of the coat. Be- 
low the cost mark and selling price were 
drawn certain odd hieroglyphics in red ink. 

‘You see,’’ he said, ‘this suit is 
marked ten dollars. Here’s a triangle in 
red ink on the label. That means if you 
sell the suit to your customer the book- 
keeper will credit you with fifty cents. 
Here is a square in red ink on this one. 
This suit is twelve dollars. It isn’t quite 


_ as old as the other—only two seasons be- 


hind the styles. 
is a quarter.”’ 

“But I should think the customer 
would know at once that it was not the 
fashion.”’ 

‘< You’re supposed to be able to know 
whether your customer knows that or not. 
Anyway, the suit’s been marked down from 
eighteen dollars, and that’s an argument. 
Now that little stack of coats at the end of 
the table—only about six altogether—is 
ringed. There’s ared ink ring on each price 
mark. There’s a daddy dollar in the till 
waiting for you if you push one of them 
out,” 

‘* Why, if a man sells four or five suits a 
day, and all of them ‘spiffed,’ as you ex- 
press it, he’ll make a snug little sum. ”’ 


If you sell it, your p. m. 
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She bit threads to see if they were wool. 


‘t Yes— If he sells ’em.’’ 

With which enigmatic reply Sanders 
proceeded to illustrate how collars must be 
turned up when the coats were put in the 
stack, and that the piles must be neatly 
made. 

‘« Number Twelve!’ interrupted them. 

‘¢That’s my call,’’ Sanders said, hur- 
riedly starting toward the front of the 
store, where he met a couple, a man and 
his wife from the outlying districts. 

‘t Something in a suit ?’’ Sanders asked 
suavely. 

‘ Well, I dunno,’’ the man replied. 

‘We just want to look around,’’ the 
woman volunteered. 

‘t Certainly. You want sort of an every- 
day suit, or something more for Sunday 
wear ?” 

‘ Something he can wear to church or 
for dress up,’’ the woman said. 

The man nodded agreement. Sanders 
turned to lead them toward his stock be- 
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stowing a wink upon Ogden as he passed. 
Ogden stood watching Sanders take them 
quickly and quietly into the midst of the 
clothing tables. He wondered at the ease 
and sureness with which it was done, in 
spite of the woman’s continuous declara- 
tion that they really were not going to buy, 
that all they wanted was to look about. 

‘‘Charley’s got a schnuckle,” mur- 
mured a voice in his ear. Turning he saw 
another salesman. 

“ A schnuckle ?’? Ogden asked. 

«Yes. He’ll spiff that fellow, sure as 
guns. Charley has more luck than any- 
body else. I’ve had four customers to- 
day—sold one. The other three were 
‘just looking.’ I turned them over, but 
they went out without buying.’’ 

Ogden went back to the bookkeeper 
again. He had decided that she was to 
be his guide, philosopher and friend. 
From her he learned that ‘‘ turning over’’ 
a customer meant, in the slang of the store, 
to pass him along to another salesman 
when he proved to be too difficult to 
please. Miss Renlow told him he was 
very lucky not to have had to turn over 
his first customer, and that he should be 
proud, for many a salesman ‘fell down ”’ 
on his first attempt, and gave up in de- 
spair. ‘* Wait until you get a man who 
brings his wife along,’’ she cautioned. 
‘‘T’ve been around a clothing store long 
enough to resolve that if I ever get mar- 
ried I’ll not go with my husband to buy 
his clothes. If women knew what the 
salesmen think of them, they’d make their 
husband’s clothing themselves.”’ 

‘¢ Maybe the men—’’ 

« Thirty-five is signaling to you,’’ the 
girl told him. 

Ogden turned and saw Salesman Thirty- 
five tugging at some coats on a table, and 
looking eagerly in his direction. Back of 
Thirty-five stood a man with undecided 
eyes, and in the aisle was a woman who 
gripped an umbrella and some bundles as 
though she were about to run for a train. 
Ogden went toward them. ‘Thirty-five 
looked up with relief. 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Ogden,” he said, ‘I wish 
you would see if you can’t find something 
that will suit this gentleman. This is Mr. 
Ogden’s own stock here,’’ he said in an 
explanatory way to the customer. ‘‘He 
can tell you what’s what about it better 
than I can,”’ 
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It was on Ogden’s tongue to say that his 
stock was at the end of the room, buta 
knowing glint in Thirty-five’s eye warned 
him in time. Thirty-five walked away, 
and the problem was on his hands. 

‘s You want something for Sunday 
wear?” he asked the customer, trying to 
remember how Sandeys had ingratiated 
himself with that other couple. 

‘¢Well—something for—kind of a dress 
u ——? 

F Something for a good suit,’’ said the 
woman coming nearer, ‘‘ but it don’t look 
like we can find what we want. That other 
man has pulled and hauled about every- 
thing in the store out for us to see, and 
the man that waited on us when we first 
come in has done the same.’’ 

If Ogden had been an old salesman and 
had known that he was being given a 
“second turn over,” he would have given 
up all hope at that moment. He went to 
a pile of coats at the end of the table, to 
be confronted by Thirty-five, who pre- 
tended to be looking for a vest, but whis- 
pered: 

«< He likes those fourteen dollar suits in 
Twenty-two’s stock. She likes the twelve 
dollar and a half ones in Eighteen’s stuff. 
I’ve showed ’em everything on the middle 
tables. You-might sell him if you could 
keep her away long enough for him to get 
his money out. ”? 

With this information Ogden was better 
posted, but his unfamiliarty with the stock 
handicapped him. Nevértheless he went 
bravely at his task, showing checks and 
plaids and stripes and diagonals, to a run- 
ning fire of remarks from the woman, who 
bit threads to see if they were wool, and 
who had the largest assortment of unbelief 
and doubt that Ogden ever had dreamed 
of. Diplomatically he lured the two back 
to the fourteen dollar suits, and the man’s 
tired eyes brightened. But the woman 
found an objection to every argument made 
by Ogden, and when in despair he tried 
the twelve dollar and a half suits, and 
wresting a sack coat from its pile, he 
heard some one mutter: 

« Turn ’em over. Turn ’em over.’’ 

He saw Ferguson leaning against a heap 
of trousers across the table and realized 
that the words were from him. Desper- 
ately he turned to his customers and 
said: 

‘< Here’s Mr. Ferguson, the manager of 
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the store. He knows every thread in every 
suit. He'll be able to fit you out in just 
what you want.’’ 

The look that Ferguson gave him boded 
ill, but Ogden did not know it. Ferguson 
put on his most winning smile when he 
greeted the customers. For a few minutes 
he did not talk clothing. He got a chair 
for the woman. He professed to recog. 
nize in them old customers of the house, 
and had a clear recollection, after the 
woman mentioned the circumstance, of 
having seen them in the store the previous 
spring. Then he inquired with much in- 
terest of the crops and the weather in their 
neighborhood, and before they knew it, 
almost, he was draping over his arm the 
very fourteen dollar suit that Ogden had 
failed to interest them in. But Ogden 
was not there to see. He did not realize 
the enormity of his offense. He walked 
over to Miss Renlow’s desk. He noticed 
her startled expression. 

«Why, what’s wrong about that ?’’ he 
whispered to Miss Renlow. 

She only stared at him pityingly. 
‘“‘Ferguson’s manager, not a sales- 
man,’’ she said, and gestured silently 
toward the front of the store. Ogden 
looked and saw that all the unoccupied 
salesmen were ensconced in positions from 
which they might observe Ferguson with- 
out being scen by him. Ferguson knew 
precisely what was going on, and was go- 
ing to sell that suit if he had to send out 
for lunch for the couple. To every word 
from the woman he replied with a smile 
and an argument. At first she replied 
readily enough, but soon, as Sanders con- 
fided to Thirty-five, ‘‘the old man had 
them going.” The coat was on the man, 
Ferguson was jerking the collar into spick 
and span shape, and smoothing the back 
of the garment. Another moment and he 
had the vest and trousers over his arm and 
was leading the man to a dressing-room, 
whence the man soon emerged, with the 
full suit upon him. The wife nodded ap- 
proval. 

« Why not wear it right out with you? ” 
Ferguson asked. <‘ It doesn’t need press- 
ing. I’ll have the old suit wrapped up and 
sent to your station, where you may get 
it when you take the train home.” 

From the pocket of his ‘‘ other’’ trousers 
the man extracted a wallet, drew forth the 
fourteen dollars—and the sale was made. 
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Ferguson bade his customers good-by. 
€ Here’s where you catch it,’’ whispered 
Miss Renlow to Ogden. 

« Mr. Ogden,’’ Ferguson said, ‘‘ you 
did just right. Ofcourse, you might have 
turned the customers over to another of 
the salesmen, but under the circumstances, 
you being the third salesman to have them, 
it was proper for you to turn them to me. 
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“ easy °’ and might be ‘‘spiffed,’’ that a 
‘¢shocar’’ was a person of color, that a 
‘*motzer ’’ was the boss; that when a sales- 
man turned over a customer and suggested 
to the other salesman that he might show 
a few of ‘* those special goods from Spiff 
Brothers,’’ it was a hint to show goods with 
red ink on the labels—and he learned, 
also, to chat affably with Miss Renlow. 


“Eighty-six ” had spiffed the schnuckle with ten rings. 


As you have seen, all they needed was a 
tactful bit of work.” 

He went on to his private office, mani- 
festly swelling with pride over the way he 
had demonstrated his excellence. 

‘¢Well,’? Miss Renlow gasped, ‘that 
beats me! But it’s lucky for you he sold 
them.”’ 

Within two weeks Ogden had grown ac- 
quainted with the store and its ways. He 
picked up the slang of the shop—learned 
that a ‘‘schnuckle’’ was a customer who was 


To her he always went with his troubles. 

It was one night when the force came back 
to the store to attach new price marks to the 
stock in the overcoat and heavy suit de- 
partment that Ogden met the Spiffed Over- 
coat. The purpose of putting the new 
price tags on was to enable the store to 
advertise a gigantic mark-down sale. Of 
course, there could be no gigantic mark- 
down unless the prices were really gigantic, 
so first the figure on each suit and over- 
coat was put up a few dollars. Ogden, 
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with a handful of tags, was arranging a 
stack of overcoats on a table from which 
he had never sold anything, when he came 
across a fine broadcloth ulster, lined 
throughout with fur. With his acquired 
second nature he glanced at the price mark 
to see if there was any ‘‘spiff’’ on it. He 
almost exclaimed aloud in his amazement. 
There was not only one ‘‘ring.’? There 
were ten of them! The garment was 
priced at one hundred and fifty-five dol- 
lars, and whoever sold it should have a 
bonus of ten dollars. 

‘‘Here’s a mint for somebody,’’ he 
said to Sanders who was bending over 
some stock on the next table. 

‘« Found that spiffed overcoat, have 
you ?” Sanders asked, shucking. ‘ Well, 
the man that sells it ought to have fifty 
dollars. ”’ 

“Its a handsome garment, anyhow.’’ 

« Yes, but the men who want fur-lined 
overcoats usually have the price to go toa 
custom tailor for them. That coat has been 
in the house for ten years. I think there 
was a mistake made in putting it up—the 
proportions aren’t correct. The first price 
was two hundred dollars. Lord, man, 
that coat has been in the window and in 
the basement oftener than the janitor. I 
show it to a customer once in a while, just 
for the fun of the thing. If a fellow could 
get hold of an actor or a gambler he might 
make a sale with it. ” 

The next day Ogden mentioned the 
spiffed overcoat to Miss Renlow and she 
laughed. She laughed very often now 
when Ogden spoke to her. 

« Even Ferguson has failed to sell that 
coat, twenty times over,’’ she told him. 
“Its grown to be as much of a fixture 
here as Sanders or the showcases over in 
the furnishings. ’’ 

« Just the same, I’m going to sell that 
coat.’’ 

‘¢ Do you know how you look when you 
say that? You look like a high school 
graduate reading his essay on how to run 
the world.’’ 

Along toward the middle of winter his 
great chance came. Idling in his stock, he 
saw a former acquaintance come through 
the entrance doors. It was Jim Considine, 
whose profession was that of faro banking 
and similar financial pursuits. They had 
met at a political meeting; Considine had 
taken a fancy to Ogden, and once, when 
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Ogden from curiosity had visited the faro 
rooms, it was Considine who took him to 
one side and suggested that he keep his 
money in his pockets. 

«< Faro is a game that requires a lifetime 
to beat, unless you are behind the table, ” 
Considine had said. ‘‘Even though I 
don’t have any signs to that effect on the 
walls. ’’ . 

Ogden watched Considine while San- 
ders had him in tow. He saw Sanders 
showing one overcoat after another, with 
no success. Considine viewed them all 
with a listless expression, shaking his head 
from time to time. At last Sanders gave 
it up and signaled to Ogden. 

“Mr. Ogden,” he said to Considine, 
‘will be able to show you every—’’ 

“Why, hello, Tommy!’ Considine 
cried. ‘‘When’d you sit in this game?” 

“Tve been here quite awhile,’’ Ogden 
answered shaking his hand. 

‘ Well, I guess they’re going to change 
dealers on me. Is that it? I thought it 
was you when I saw you keeping cases on 
us a while ago.” 

Sanders had walked away, and Ogden 
asked Considine what kind of an overcoat 
he wanted. 

«Its all in the draw, Tommy. It 
you’ve got anything good up your sleeve, 
even, you can spring your hold-out. If I 
like the looks of things I’ll buy a stack or 
two. What ’ve you got?” 

‘Ive got the very thing you want.’’ 

Ogden headed for the spiffed overcoat, 
took it from its stack and threw it over the 
goods on the table, displaying its elaborate 
fur lining, then turning it back toshow the 
broadcloth and the corded silk frogs that 
served in lieu of buttons. 

Considine pulled off his overcoat and 
said: 

“Slip it on me.’’ 

Ogden did so. It was too loase for Con- 
sidine, but the softness and richness of the 
flaring collar which displayed the fur, and 
the majestic sweep of the front pleased 
Considine. 

‘¢ What’s the bet P?’ he asked. 

«A hundred and fifty-five.” 

From the corner of his eye Ogden could 
see the other salesmen watching him with 
expectant smiles. His pride arose. 

‘< Look here, Considine,’’ he said. ‘Pll 
tell you the truth about this coat. It’s 
just what it looks to be. It’s worth what 
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we ask for it. But it’s been here for ten 
years, just because the price is higher than 
most folks can afford. Now, if I sell it, 
my record is made. If I don’t, no partic- 
ular harm is done, but if I do—”’ 

«« You’ ve filled an inside straight,’’ Con- 
sidine finished for him. 

Considine, pulling off the garment, ex- 
amined it thoroughly, asking when he 

‘looked at the price mark: 

‘«« What’s the index mark there ?’”’ 

‘¢What index mark ?’’ Ogden asked. 

«¢ All these curlycues—these circles.’’ 

*¢ I'll tell you, Considine. Each one of 
them is a mark showing that whoever sells 
this coat gets a dollar—that is, he gets ten 
dollars. Now, the whole truth’s out. The 
coat can be made to fit you, it’s asplendid 
coat, it will wear all your lifetime, and you 
can’t duplicate it at the price anywhere 


else. But I may as well be honest with 
you. I want to sell it, worse than I want 
that ten. ” 


‘« Tommy, you’ ve got a good hand. It 
gets the money. Pl take the coat.’’ 

Set it down to the credit of Thomas 
Ogden that he walked back to the bushel- 
ing room, with the spiffed overcoat over his 
arm and with Considine at his side, to order 
the alterations made in the garment with as 
innocent an air as if he had merely sold a 
pair of jeans overalls. Nor did he seem to 
observe the bewilderment in the faces of 
Thirty-five and Twenty-two and Forty-six 
and their fellows. Nor did he appear to 
hear the whisper that swept electrically 
over the store: ‘‘ Eighty-six has spiffed a 
schnuckle with the ten ringer!’’ 

Even when Ferguson, unable to believe 
what had been told him by an excited 
salesman, came into the busheling room 
and saw the garment on Considine while 
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the little tailor was making cabalistic lines 
between the shoulders with a flat piece of 
chalk—even then Ogden was calm and un- 
ruffled and continued to talk to Considine 
about the weather and the theaters, Con- 
sidine, after learning that he might have 
the garment within an hour, paid for it and 
went down the street, but Ferguson stayed 
with Ogden to congratulate him. He led 
the salesman into his private office, opened 
his box of cigars and smothered him with 
compliments. 

“ But,’ he said with a half sigh, ‘‘ now 
we'll have to get another of those coats 
from the factory. It won’t seem like the 
same old store without that ten ringer on 
the front table.’’ 

From Ferguson’s office Ogden sauntered 
to the desk of the brunette bookkeeper. 
Before her was a heap of sales checks, but 
at one side of the pile was a check which 
indicated that an overcoat had been sold 
by salesman number Eighty-six for one 
hundred and fifty-five dollars, and below 
the figures were ten great, big circles—ex- 
uberant circles they were. 

She turned—she knew his step. She 
smiled, then took up the sales check and 
shook it at him merrily. 

‘‘ Good for you, Mr. — 
Tommy!’ she cried. 

‘Thank you. I think that ten will 
just about pay for some flowers and 
some theater tickets and a little sup- 
pert 

‘“ Tommy,” she whispered, leaning 
toward him and sticking her pen into the 
top of the desk, ‘‘ ten dollars is a fine sum 
to start a savings account with.’’ 

Which was the first time that Tommy 
Ogden had fully realized that he had a 
future and that he was very near to it. 


Good for you, 


‘BONNETS O’? BLUE” 


By Captain William Page Carter 
MARCHING DAYS 


| UST five years old, 
- This tale is true— 
In all respects of Bonnets o’ Blue, — 
A dear little maid: 

Not just for rhyme, 

Am I writing this. 
(“Am I keeping time, 

And lock-step, too, like a soldier true,”) 
“ Beautiful eyes of sweetest hue.” 


SHE played around when the day was fair, 
All alone with no playmate there, 
"Twas the time of battles and sword and hum— 
Of bugle note, 

“Am I with the drum, 
And lock-step square like a soldier rare.”) 
‘Beautiful eyes and sweetest hair.” 


"TWAS in time of battles and she knew no more— 
Than the battle song and the war man’s lore, 
She marched with curls and banner and gait— 
Of knightly grace, 

(“Am I marching: straight, 
With lock-step lore, when the cannon’s roar,’’) 
“Soldier child with her soldier lore.” 


WHEN the spring bird sang, 

Not just for rhyme— 
Am I writing this, 

(“Am I keeping time 
And lock-step, too, like a soldier true,’’) 
Beautiful eyes of sweetest hue, 
“Tears and angels and Bonnets o Blue!” 
532 
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“Right smart crowd 
Sitting on the fence.” 


BUDD SOCKWELL’S 


By Mrs. L. 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


OMEWHERE in north Georgia, among 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains, there is a green bowl of meadow 

land known as Brasstown Valley. It is 
forest rimmed, veined with a hundred 
streams, set with blossoming laurel and 
wild crab, and in summer, all the deep 
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shade of it is candle-lit with tall white lilies. 
More particularly it isthe freehold of birds, 
but it is also remotely connected with the 
common lot of man by the tiny spoon- 
shaped village of Brasstown that lies in the 
bottom of the bowl. 

Nothing could be more primitive than 
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the life of this place. ‘There are few books, 
no newspapers and no means of communi- 
cating with the world outside save by the 
weekly stage to and from the railroad sta- 
tion thirty miles distant. In winter the 
men wear coon skin caps, and the women 
home spun linsey dresses. The only pro- 
fessions are represented by the preacher, 
the midwife and a justice of the peace,— 
the latter boasts that no case has ever been 
appealed from his court; nor has he ever 
had one that could not be satisfactorily ad- 
judicated according to the law of Moses 
and the prophets, his only legal authority. 

‘¢ Still, thar’s been er sight of human 
nater, one sort an’ t’other, acted out in this 
valley, Mister,’’ remarked Pappy Corn one 
day to the stranger who had discovered 
the hamlet during his vacation rambles. 

Pappy was once the stage driver between 
Brasstown and Blue Ridge; and the old 
coach still stands beneath the spreading 
trees in his yard with shafts erected like 
the horns of some ungainly monster. But 
marigolds are blooming now among the 
staggering wheels, a wren has her nest in 
the lantern socket, and Pappy was resigned 
this arduous calling to become the Homer 
emeritus of the valley. His house stands 
like a pioneer crest at the end of the 
street which is the handle of the spoon- 
shaped village. And on summer days he 
may be seen seated upon the bench out- 
side the doorway, a quaint figure with a 
round paunch, short, thin legs, a beard that 
spreads like a white frill under his chin; 
blue, far-sighted eyes, and a twisted, hu- 
morous mouth. He knows all the scrip- 
tures of Brasstown by heart, and to his 
epic loving soul the stranger was a wel- 
come guest. 

‘ Yes, sir, continued Pappy, poking a 
stubby finger into the bowl of his pipe, 
«we hev sowed tars an’ reaped whirlwinds 
in here same ez other folks. But I hev 
noticed thar’s more different kinds of fools 
in the world on yan side th’ mountains. I 
hev saw edicated men out thar thet couldn’t 
tell er yallar jacket’s nest from er hole in 
th’? ground, nor whipperwill peas from 
Yankee beans. They knowed er heap 
crbout what didn’t concarn 'em, bet they 
were plum idiots erbout the yearth that 
found an’ fed ’em. Now, here in this val- 
ley we hev jest one kind of fool an’ thet 
wrth’ borned fool. 

‘‘ Budd Sockwell were one. 
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He had 
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faculties bet they pinted no partic’lar way. 
He wa’n’t no account, bet he were allers 
doin’ somethin’. An’ ter cap th’ climax, 
he were religious. Thet were th’ weather 
cock of his character, th’ sign by which he 
lost his barin’s. Hit depends:on th’ man, 
Mister, how religion effects him. Ef he’s 
natchelly mean, his piety’ll be sharper ’an 
asarpent’s tooth, an’ ef he’s quare, hit 
makes him speretually cross-eyed. He air 
forever hearin’ th’ Lord callin’ him from 
th’ wrong direction. Budd had thet kind 
of experience. His corn were allers in 
th’ grass, bet ef he heerd er church bell, 

he’d drap his hoe an’ come er skootin’. 

Ef thar were er log-rollin’ in th’ settlement, 

he got er call ter fast an’ pray thet day. 

He were jest one of them dern fools thet 
air allers hongerin’ an’ thurstin’ arfter 
righteousness ’th-out gittin’ any! Th’ only 
thing I ever knowed set down ter his credit 
were Mary Frances, th’ little gal he had by 
his fust wife; an’ I dunno ez er man’s en- 

titled ter praise fer bein’ th’ daddy of er 
genius, ’specially when he never had th’ 

sense ter onderstand her. 

‘s Budd were more religious ’an ever 
arfter his wife died, an’ some feared he 
were fixin’ ter git er call ter preach,—bet 
th’ Lord were layin’ fer Budd ’cordin’ ter 
th’ inscrutible ways er Providence. 

‘¢Qne day Bob Teasley come over here, 
an’ hollered fer me ter come down ter 
Sockwell’s house. He ’lowed Budd were 
out thar in his yard er cryin’ an’ trompin’ 
round er rose bush, nor he wouldn’t pay 
no ’tention ter them thet spoke ter him. 
Er right smart crowd were settin’ on th’ 
fence when we got thar; an’ they were ex- 
cited some becase we hain’t never had bet 
one man ter go crazy here in th’ valley; he 
broke loose sudden at meetin’ one Sunday 
an’ mighty nigh chawed er feller’s year off 
afore we could git him tied up. Nobody 
were meddlin’ with Budd. They were 
jest settin’ thar ready ter run ef he giv up 
the rose bush, an’ started to’ards ’em. 
Bet he were stagyerin’ round hit like er 
blind hoss ter er cane-mill, an’ never took 
notice of the folks. I creeped in, poked 
out mer foot an’ tripped him. 

‘¢*¢ Now!’ sezI, ‘lay thar till yo’ kin tell 
us how come yo’ makin’ sech er fool of 
yerself!?’? 

‘¢ ¢Thet’s jest what I’m a-doin’ on pur- 
pose, brother Corn,’ he lowed. ‘I waked 
up afore day this mornin’ an’ I were think- 
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in’ if thar were anything I wan’t willin’ ter 
do fer Jesus's sake. I knowed I were 
willin’ ter pray, ter preach, ter go forth 
’thout script th’ way th’ Bible says. Then 
I ast merself, ‘Air yo’ willin’ ter become er 
fool fer Christ’s sake?’ An’ right thar 
Satan ketched holt on me. I wan’t willin’ 
ter mortify merself thet way afore th’ 
world. Arfter prayin’ er long time, I got 
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‘< Hit allers intristed me ter notice how 
some folks kin befuddle thereselves an’ 
then put hit off on th’ Lord, so I ’lowed 
ter Sockwell ez we come on home ter- 
gether: 

“< ¢ Air yo’ backslid, Budd ?’ 

‘Well, sir, I never seen sech er yearth- 
quake in er man’s face. His yeller goatee 
begun ter work, his jaws drawed up like er 


“Brother Corn, she have took me.” 


consent frum mer wicked pride ter do some- 
thing foolish, an’ humble merself by let- 
sin’ ev'y body see me act thet way!’ With 
that he shet his eyes an’ groaned. 

‘¢¢Well,’ sez I, feelin’ relieved an’ 
winkin’ at th’ crowd, ‘ef thet’s yer trouble 
yo’ kin quit now, fer th’ Lord an’ ev’y 
man in this Valley knows yo’ air er dad 
blasted fool, an’ they allers hev knowed hit!’ 

« Bet thet were th’ startin’ of Stock- 
well’s speretual antics. 

“¢ He were er mighty hand ter git in th’ 
amen corner at church an’ groan durin’ 
meetin’; but not long arfter his circus 
eround the’ rose bush, I seen him settin’ in 
th’ back bench lookin’ ez damned ez 
Satan. 


piece of half tanned cowhide, an’ th’ water 
fairly squirted from his eyes. 

*¢ «Goddlemighty, Sockwell!’ sez I in 
earnest, ‘ what’s the matter ?’ 

« < Brother Corn,’ sez he, ‘I feel ter 
think I’m predestined ter tarment!’ 

‘< < Plenty on us hain’t fitten fer nothin’ 
else,’ sez I, ‘bet yo’ air the fust man I 
ever knowed ter find hit out afore his time. 
How’d yo’ git th’ word ?’ 

‘«<Well,’ sez he, ‘yo’ know we air 
commanded ter examine ourselves, an’ ter 
try our sperets ter see ef we air in grace. 
So, hit bein’ turrible hot down ther in th’ 
cornfield yisterday, I sot down ter cool off, 
an’ not wantin’ ter waste time, I let in ter 
searchin’ my heart ter find out ef thar 
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were anything I wan’t willin’ ter sacrifice 
ter th’ Lord. I knowed hit wa’n’t mer 
crop, fer hit’s eat up with grass already, — 
ner Mary Frances, fer I can’t do nothin’ 
with her no how. An’ I were just begin- 
nin’ ter feel plum sanctified when th’ 
thought come ter me that ef th’ Lord 
should require me to marry Bill Lovin’- 
good’s gal, Partheny, I’d be damned afore 
Pd do hit.’ 

‘¢An’ th’ fool groaned like er sho’ 
’nough apostate. 

Then he went on: 

eS]. Jald ‘ger 
head in th’ dirt an’ 
prayed thet th’ cup p 
mout pass, bet hit 
didn’t. What’s 
more, I can’t git 
thet gal outen mer 
mind, she hants 
me day an’ night. 

An’ when she 

come in church a 
this mornin’ she mage 
grinned at me like 
er Chessy cat. I 
ain’t er doubt bet 
th’ whole thinghev €` 
been revealed ter | 
her also.’ 

« Now Lovin- -2 
gooď’s Partheny 
were th’ only old 
maid in Brass- 
town. She were 
awful ugly an? had =< 
er scissors tongue a 
fer cuttin’ yo’ up EE 
ter yo’r face er be- 
hint yo’r back. Bet she were knowed ter be 
th’ smartest woman in the Valley fer work. 
She could yard more wool, spin more 
thread an’ weave more cloth ’an any two 
other sweet-tempered gals. An’ when I 
considered how she’d make Budd Sockwell 
hike eround I begun ter see that Provi- 
dence were leadin’ him contrarywise in th’ 
right direction, so I sez: 

‘ c Budd, don’t you know Partheny 
wouldn’t wipe her foots on yo’? She 
couldn’t stand yo’r shiftless ways. Ef yo’ 
want to ease yo’r conscience, go over an’ 


ast her. She’ll kick yo’ higher an’ er 
kite.’ He were right smart peartened 


up by mer advice an’ ’lowed he’d take 
hit. 
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‘ I thought no more erbout him til 


to’ards sundown I seen him climbin’ th’ 


hill this way from Bill’s house, an’ he were 


th’ most dejected lookin’ man I ever hev 
saw. 


His shoulders dropped for’ ards, his 
head hung down, an’ his mouth sagged 
like a perch’s. He set down here on th’ 
bench aside me, drawed off his hat, rub- 
bed th’ sweat off his face, an’ spoke. 
‘¢ “By God, Brother Corn, she hev took 
me!’ I admit I were ’stonished some; bet 
yo’ can’t tell how 
| desperate er single 


| | woman ’Il git. 


iy | ‘<¢Mebbe_ yo’ 
Ae pa Ti ast her too fer- 
| hie vent” ‘sez. I,- ex 


cusin’ Partheny. 
tI- never said 
nary a word of love 
ter her,’ he an- 
R i oe swered. ‘I jest 
aN. telled her how hit 
i A | had been revealed 
MA / «ter me down thar 
in th’ cornfield thet 
th’ Lord had put 
hit on me to ast 
her hand in mar- 
= riage. An’ she 

"lowed she wa'n’t 

one thet dared ter 

fly in the face of 

Providence, an’ 

seein’ I put hit 

thet way, she felt 

bound ter hev 

“Budd cut his eye met? 

hh he'd ‘“<¢Anvh - 
been slealin’ sheep.” ; DOs 

yo’ saved yo’r 

soul,” —meanin’ ter hearten him up. 

‘ «Bet I’m doomed ter tarment for sar- 
tain in this world,’ he groaned. 

‘¢¢When do th’ marriage come off?’ I 
ast, tryin’ ter change th’ subject, 

‘ < Termarrer. She ’lowed sence she’d 
made up her mind, she might ez well be- 
gin at onst.’ 

‘© Next Sunday was meetin’ day, an’ all 
th’ Sockwells were thar. Budd had on er 
biled shirt, an’ cut his eye eround like 
he’d been stealin’ sheep. Mary Frances 
were dressed like a little chaney doll, an’ 
looked like a fiel’ lark thet hey been 
ketched an’ had er string tied ter hits leg. 
But Partheny were th’ grandest sight of 
all. Her face were so smoothed of frowns, 
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thar were sech er air of satisfaction 
erbout her, she were mighty nigh good 
lookin’. An’ hit were plain ter all thet 
she had her hand firm an’ hard on 
them two. 

‘So hit turned out. Budd wa’n’t much 
account ter work, bet he were turrible 
good company. Arfter she married him, 
he jest lost his sperets,—never so much ez 
hollered amen in meetin’ agin. He let in- 
ter farmin’ like all possessed, and never 
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were so clean he were ateared he'd spile 
hit, an’ thet Partheny were thet nigh god- 
liness she made him feel nasty. 

‘s: Bet th’ little gal had th’ hardest time. 
Mebbe I'll tell yo’ th’ story of Mary Fran- 
ces some day. She were th’ only out 
an’ out genius ever borned in this Valley, 
though some thinks Bob ‘Teaslcy’s boy hev 
got er gift because he ` in work figgers in 
his head an’ get th’ ans’er. I dunno ef 
Mary Frances could do thet er no, bet she 


staid at home none. He’lowed th’ house hev done grander thinys.’’ 


PLAIN MARY SMITH 
A Romance of Red Saunders 


By Henry Wallace Phillips 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—Red Saunders, a New England boy, leaving home 
fo seek his fortune, embarks on the ‘‘ Matiuda,’’ of Boston, Captain Jesse Conklin command- 
ing, bound for Panama. Among the passengers are Arthur Saxton, a genius in his way and 
a good fellow, and Mary Smith, plain in name only, with whom Saxton is madly in love. After 
weathering a tornado, the ‘‘ Matilda,” considerably battered, reaches Panama; Red Saunders 
finds an SH eee in Jim Holton, and Mary becomes a schoolteacher. After a month's hard 
work, Red” visits Marv; during his stay a stranger, Belknap by name, appears and “Red” 
dislikes him from the start. He discovers that Saxton no longer sees Mary, and that Belknap 
is in some way mixed up in this estrangement. Unable to stand Belknap any longer “Red” 
leaves, and after some searching finds Saxton employed in a grocery store by a Senor Perez, who 
seems sincerely fond of Saxton. Saxton has been drinking heavily and easily loses his temper. 
“ Red” has long known of Saxton's love for Mary, and finally induces him to explain what 
the present trouble is. 


CHAPTER VI 


ARTHUR SAXTON’S SIDE 


E seated ourselves around 
l the table in Saxton’s bed- 


‘‘Perez,’’ said Saxton, 
‘¢ you know from the begin- 
ning the boy and girl love 
me and Mary Smith. It 
was no small thing for me. I cared then 
and I care now. I think the one thing 
which stood between Mary and myself as 
the greatest point of difference was my 
trick of stripping things to the bare facts. 
She liked romance, whether fact or not; I 
liked the romance that lay in fact. She 
cared for me—that is certain, but some 


reports when I was about nineteen to the 
effect that I was raising the Old Boy, and 
had led a weak-headed fellow astray with 
me, seemed to give the girl a permanent 
twist against me. Now this was the tact 
about that: In our little town we had a 
number of men who earned comfortable 
fortunes and then laid back. Their boys, 
with nothing to do and nothing much in 
their heads in the first place. acted as any 
one might suppose. They took up drink- 
ing and gambling, not because they were at 
all bad, but simply to pass the time; the 
town was dull enough, God knows. Pretty 
soon the wilder crowd became an open 
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scandal. Among them were some of my 
best friends, and I went with ’em, with as 
sincere a desire to line ’em up with decency 
again as any long-faced deacon in the town; 
but instead of spouting piety, I thought I 
would play their game until I could get ’em 
to play mine, that is I took a drink with 
’em, and I played some poker with ’em, 
all the while trying to show the strongest 
head and the most checks when it came to 
‘cash-up’ in the poker game. I felt that 
if I could beat ’cm at their own game, 
what I said would go. 

s There was one mean scoundrel in the 
bunch—a hypocrite to the marrow. He 
really was to blame for the worst outbreaks, 
but also pulled the long face when he was 
among respectable people. I wanted to 
get the best of that lad, so that the leader- 
ship should be in my own hands. If 
you’re going to lead drinking men and 
gamblers, you’ve got to be the best drinker 
and the best card player in the bunch. 
The rest were empty-headed boys, who 
would have taken up religion as quickly as 
faro bank, if some one had led ’em to it. 
Well, I think I’d have won out if my friend, 
the hypocrite, who was foxy enough in his 
way, hadn’t backcapped me by telling all 
over town the evil of my ways. The first 
break was with my father. The news came 
to him carefully prepared, so that when I 
tried to explain from my side, the disgust- 
ed incredulity of his face stopped me 
almost before I began. Father gave me 
my choice, either to leave his house or to 
leave the company I kept. One of my 
failings came up right away; I cannot bear 
to be doubted. I made a choice between 
the two; I left the house and the company 
I kept as well. Father had been good to 
me; knowing how he felt about it, I 
wouldn’t disgrace him. Then I made my 
living with my fiddle. Mary at first be- 
lieved in me, and then they talked her out 
of it. Had she doubted of her own mind, 
I wouldn’t have cared as much, but to be 
with me so much, and to know me as she 
had done, and then prefer the word of 
outsiders—well, I roared at her like a ma- 
niac; it was much like now, as swectly 
reasonable and all. No wonder the girl 
was frightened. I haven’t a doubt that 
she felt that entertaining an interest for me 
was little better than criminal. At the 
same time the interest was there, and like 
myself she took a middle course by plung- 
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ing with what heart she could gather into 
the customs of a dreary and hide-bound 
church. I drove her to it, and I paid the 
bill. If I could bring one-half the sense 
into my own affairs that I can into some 
outside thing, I suppose I should sometime 
succeed in something. With her a little 
coaxing, an appeal for sympathy,—any 
show of gentleness on my part might have 
brought her round. As we are, we arc. 
I stood up and demanded, and here am I. 

‘I made it up with father afterwards; 
he didn’t understand, but he believed. 
You see I wouldn’t take a cent from him. 
He offered me money, but I said flat that 
as I didn’t please him, I wouldn't take it. 
Father had been a business man all his 
days, and money had become his measure. 
If I refused money, I meant business. 
That’s no sneer—a good old man was my 
father. But Mary stood me off. In my 
heart when I’m not despairing, I know she 
cares. I have learned how much conven- 
tions mean to a woman—well, I don’t 
blame ’em. I wish I had a few conven- 
tions against which I could lean and rest 
this minute. Then comes a man named 
Belknap—’’ 

‘« Why, I have just met him, Saxton,’’ 
said I. 

“Did you, Bill? I am thankful for it. 
I have gotten so my heart aches for facts 
to back me. What is your judgment on 
the gentleman ?’’ 

‘c Smooth as a sausage skin,’’ said I. 

“All of that,’’ says Saxton; ‘‘ he is one 
subtle scoundrel.” ? 

‘« But he isn’t so hard to get on to, nei- 
ther”? 

«For a man, no,’’ says Saxton; ‘* but 
Belknap has information that you haven’t, 
nor Perez, nor I, nor any man who is a 
man, and that is the difference between a 
woman’s thinking and a man’s thinking. 
We know that a man will swallow all man- 
ner of foolish guf in politics; hell buy 
placidly and believingly a pretty gold brick 
from a cheap blatherskite. ‘That sort of 
thing is man’s folly. I don’t pretend to 
understand women’s follies, but Belknap 
does. He can talk to a seemingly sensible 
woman such slush that you fancy she’s 
laughing at him, and behold! when you 
look to see the smile, you find the lady in 
tears. 

‘*When he came into the game he was 
young. He took an instant interest in 
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Mary, and at once used his smooth tongue, 
and that perfect knowledge of a woman’s 
character, which he has as no other man 
I ever saw has, to win her. He worked 
through her vanity, through her virtues, 
and through all the avenues his peculiar 
intelligence opened to him. He gained 
her attention from the first, and now his 
power over her is something horrible to 
me. Again, had it not been my own 
affair, how easily I could have beaten him! 
If only my head and not my heart were in 
it—yet I do not care for the game when 
my heart isn’t in it, so where I don’t care 
I don’t even try. This makes for a jolly 
life. 

‘ Qur friend Belknap has a great work 
to do, converting these heathen Catholics 
to the Protestant faith, for which he has 
schools and missions, and for which also 
he needs teachers, and later a wife, so 
Mary leaves home for here. Of course, 
he hasn’t breathed a word of anything but 
the great work, and his lonely struggle, 
and queer as it is, and scoundrel that he 
is, I know he partly believes in himself, 
which gives strength to his argument. Sen- 
timental advances would frighten her off. 
He bides his time, does Mr. ‘Spider,’ 
and lets habit of mind crush out all the 
girl’s natural instincts until she has no re- 
source but him.” 

« I thought you said he was ot a deep 
understanding in regard to the women ?”’ 
said Perez. 

“« He is.” 

« And he will suppress the natural feel- 
ings?” 

‘ Yes.” 

«c Mine has been a lonely life, Arthur, 
of reality,’’ said Perez; ‘‘you are my 
affection—but when the Señor Belknap 
has suppressed the natural feelings of any 
woman, he has but to ask, and my store, 
and my ranches, and my cattle are his.’’ 


Saxton shook his head wearily. <‘ You 
don’t know him, Enrique.’’ 
“I have interrupt,’’ said Perez. ‘‘ Par- 


don!’ ; 

‘« There is this much more,’’ said Sax- 
ton. ‘‘On the trip across I would have 
been a fool if I had not seen that I had 
regained some of my standing in Mary’s 
eyes, enough, at least, to send me up into 
cloudland. My heart went out to every 
creature I saw, and I certainly was a fool 
not to realize that this was the time for me 
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to do something idiotic. I did it. One 
night I was walking from the store home, 
when a woman stopped and spoke to me. 
Ordinarily I would have pushed right on 
as easily as might be, but in this one a 
hint of delicacy still lingered. There was 
something in her face that shined like the 
last of daylight. In the way that she carried 
herself and in the way that she held her 
head, there was still some feeling of 
womanly pride; in short, she was the one 
out of a thousand for whom there is some 
hope. She came straight to me out of all 
the crowd, with the same humble faith that 
a strange dog has often shown me. That 
is the kind of thing against which I am de- 
fenseless, and I am glad of it. Her story 
was short, plain and honest. She tried to 
excuse nothing; she made not the least at- 
tempt to put herself in a better light. No 
man could have talked squarer or more to 
the point; the substance of it was that she 
was tired of the life she had led, that she 
had an impulse to change her life, she did 
not know in the least whether the impulse 
would last or not, she had not a cent, but 
if I would help her she would make an 
effort. No man with a heart in his body 
is going to refuse an appeal like that. You 
know I am not quite a boy to be fooled by 
any whining. I realized the chances 
against her lasting out the struggle, and so 
did she. The thing was genuine whatever 
the result. It appeared to me that simply 
to hand her money as you’d throw a plate 
of cold victuals to a tramp, was not just 
the proper course of a man who thought 
of himself as a gentleman. Further, I am 
perfectly free to say that I fancied myself 
standing as somewhat of a hero in Mary’s 
eyes for this very thing, so I treated my 
poor new friend as though she were a de- 
cent woman. I never preached at her, as 
I had had enough of preaching, but simply 
gave herapleasant ‘good day,’ andif akind 
word once in a while had any weight, she 
got it. There was absolutely nothing in 
all this that I could not have explained to 
Mary to my owncredit. It is not a case 
of morality with me; it is a case of fastidi 

ousness. I simply did not like the kind of 
thing that woman stood for. She had noat 

traction for mein any way, shape, or manner, 
but Mr. Belknap saw his opportunity. He 
has this town plastered with spies till you 
might almost believe your own house was 
no safeguard against his meddling. When 
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he found out the state of affairs, he gave 
Mary a revised edition of my conduct. I 
can imagine him doing it—the extreme 
unction of his sorrowfully deploring my 
fall; the insinuations more damaging than 
any bald statement could have been; the 
sighs and half-finished sentences. He 
had the start, and he used it wel. When 
I went to see Mary next I got a queer re- 
ception; among other pleasant things, she 
said that my coming was an insult; among 
the soft answers that turn away wrath, I 
think that I can put her statement, that for 
my own sake, I ought not to so far degrade 
myself, when I asked her what in the world 
was the matter, asthe extreme limit. Of 
course I went crazy on the instant; you see 
the surprise of it took away what little 
sense I had. A minute’s time and I might 
have gathered wits to present my case—’’ 

Here old Sax got excited again. He 
looked at both of us, as if he thought that 
we doubted him. 

‘« I tell you again,” he said, ‘‘ that that 
other woman was nothing to me at all, ex- 
cept a poor, pitiful creature that I would 
have been a brute not to help. I am 
speaking honestly as a man to his two 
friends—’’ 

‘Arthur,’ said Perez, ‘‘to me you 
need never justify, need never explain; if 
vou say so, that is all, the rest is wasted 
time,’’ 

‘< Here, too,” says I. 

It would stagger anybody to see how 
poor Saxton wanted us to believe him. I 
began to see hoy that had poisoned his life. 
He looked at us very thankfully, but tears 
came into his eyes. He tried to go on in 
the calm way, but his throat was husky. 
Then he swore out free and felt better. 

‘« To save time, I believe you in turn,” 
hesaid. <‘ Another of my tricks is to wish to 
be believed in myself, and yet always doubt 
other people, Well, I lost my grip; I can- 
not remember all I said to Mary, but I can 
easily remember that it was all unpleasant. 
I simply improved on the Almighty’s 
handiwork by making a longer-cared jack- 
ass of myself than I was intended to be, 
winding up as a masterstroke by attacking 
Belknap. It was only two days before, 
Perez, that Orifiez had told me the other 
side of Belknap’s ‘great work,’ of how he 
was undoing all that you and Orifiez had 
done for the salvation of this unlucky 
country by starting up a revolution in order 
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that a lot of poor devils might be killed for 
his private benefit. I laid it on hard in my 
fury, and Mary told me to leave. She said 
she didn’t want to be a witness of my de- 
scending so low as to attack an honorable 
man behind his back,—and then I came 
away. The Lord knows I have no memory 
of that walk home; everything that was bad 
in my blood came out. I didn’t believe in 
God nor man, and should have rejoiced in 
a chance to enter into a working partner- 
ship with the devil. Honest, -I fought hard 
to act the man; that is to say, I had lucid 
intervals of an hour or so, but every day 
my wits wore blunt under the misery of de- 
spair. It was a disease, it would come on 
me in waves like an ague fit. I really 
suffered physically; I lost every bit of de- 
cency that ever was in me; I became a 
God-forsaken, devil-ridden brute; a quart 
of French brandy a day did me no especial 
good, and yet I loved the stuff for the 
time. Well, the disease, like any disease, had 
to reach its climax. It came when I started 
tostrike you, Henry—that was the limit of 
meanness for any living man. Then old 
Bill here took hold of me, and squeezed 
what was left of the obsession out of me 
with the first hug of his arms. For the ex- 
pulsion of devils, I recommend your long 
flippers, Bill, my boy. 

«Iam not going to apologize to you, 
Henry, nor to Bill. If I didn’t feel some- 
thing more than an apology could make 
good, I wouldn’t be worth your trouble. 
But right here I shift. ”’ 

We sat dead still. It is seldom you hear 
a man put his soul into words. When 
that happens, usually, it is kind of an in- 
decent exposure, unless a man shakes every 
glimmer of vanity out. 

Old Saxton stood out naked and un- 
ashamed like a statue. Nobody was em- 
barrassed. I was too young to appreciate 
it fully, although I did in a measure. I 
saw that all he wanted was to be honest. 
Not a word was altered to win either sym- 
pathy or approval for himself. I suppose 
that is the reason the woman he spoke of 
attracted his attention. There must have 
been a minute passed until Perez spoke 
very gently and cautiously. 

«c This is all strange to me, Arthur,” he 
said; ‘I am trying to understand. You 
seem so strong, of the head so remarkably 
clear and capable, that it is a difficulty to 
understand this trouble. I ask now, if you 
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put a restraint upon yourself, will not— 
pardon, you know I only ask for good—”’ 

Sax threw both arms in the air. <‘ For 
God’s sake, and for both our sakes, Henry, 
don’t quiddle with courtesy—slam right 
out with it! I’ve lost all right to decent 
consideration—you can only restore my 
self-respect by showing you believe me man 
enough to hear what you have to say.’’ 

That slow and kindly smile lit up Perez’s 
eyes. ‘‘ Quite right, Arthur,’’ he said. 
‘ Kindly listen to me—this, then: If 
you restrain yourself, like the volcano, will 
you not break out somewhere new? ” 

« Not so long as I keep my grip on 
facts. I’m safe when I can say, ‘ Well, 
I’m getting crazy again.’ ‘The saying re- 
stores my sanity. Having no one to say 
it to, I run amuck.”’ 

‘* You have that friend,’’ said Perez. He 
stopped a minute. ‘‘I would not have you 
hold yourself, if that would do you harm, 
Arthur; but now I say, take yourself in the 
hand strong, for of my life the bitterest time 
was when you raised your arm at me.’’ 

Saxton’s face jerked and then grew still. 
‘<Come, boys,’’ he said, rolling a handful 
of cigars on the table. ‘‘Smoke, and let’s 
wake out of a bad dream. ” 

I never saw any one who could get him- 
self and friends in and out of trouble with 
as little effort as that man Saxton. In five 
minutes we were laughing and talking as 
though nothing unusual had occurred. 
That’s what I call strength of mind. It 
wasn’t that Sax didn’t feel if he let him- 
self, Heaven knows. It was that he could 
shut down so tight, when roused to it, that 
he couldn’ t feel, nor you neither. 

At the same time there was a pity for 
him aching at the bottom of my heart, and 
when’ Perez and I left him to walk home 
together a remark Perez made started the 
Great Scheme into operation. 

‘« The girl szus¢ care for him,” said 
Perez. ‘‘ His erraticality! Bah! What 
woman cares for that, so long that the 
strangeness is in the way of feeling, and 
not in the way of non-feeling? Women 
desire that their admirer shall be of some 
romance. And with that beautiful poet 
face, the fine manner, the grace of body 
and of mind—that unusual beautiful which 
is he and no other—you tell me that any 
woman shall see that lay at her feet and 
not be moved? TJonteria! I believe it 
not. When the story of that other woman 
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arrived to Señorita Maria’s ear what is it 
she feel? The religious abhorrence ? The 
violation of taste? Perhaps, but much 
more a thing she does not know herself, 
that monster of the green eye, called Jeal- 
ousy—believe me, Sefior Saunders, the 
man who only looks sees more of the play. 
It is so. Mees Mary may feel bad in many 
way, but when she will listen to the expla- 
nation not at all, her worst feel bad is jeal- 
ousy.’’ 

I don’t want to lay claim for myself as 
a great student of mankind, yet ideas to 
that effect had begun to peek around the 
corner of my skull. It seemed to me that 
Mary felt altogether too Ao? sorry and not 
enough resigned sorry for it to be a case 
of friendly interest. 

‘ I guess you’re right, Mr. Perez,’’ said 
I, ‘and if we could only get Sax to bust 
through her ideas, as I busted through his 
to-day—’’ 

«Perfectamente! cried Perez slap- 
ping me on the back. ‘‘It is the same; 
obsession, Arthur called it. It is that and 
no other. This Belknap has so played 
upon her mind that it is not her mind; it 
is a meexture of some ideas she has, and 
what he wishes her to be. If she could 
have an arm of that rude strength like your 
own—but,’’ he shrugged his shoulders, 
‘it is a lady, and there is nothing.”’ 

«I’m not so darned sure about that,’’ 
says I, little particles of a plan slowly settling 
in the mud-puddle I call my mind. “Pm 
not so hunkydory positive. ... If I could 
get holt of something against that cussed 
Belknap—something that would look bad 
to a woman—lI’d risk it.” 

Perez brightened right up. ‘‘ You have 
something thought about?’’ he asked, 
eager. ‘‘ Do not go to the hotel to-night. 
Let me be your host—we are right at the 
door. Please, Sefior—lct me offer my 
little entertainment, and we shall to talk 
further—will you not let it be so? ” 

I liked Perez and I wanted to talk as 
much as he did. ‘* Much obliged,” says 
I; «I hate a hotel, anyhow.’’ So in we 
went. 


CHAPTER VII 
A PLAN TO SAVE MARY 


Perez had a fine house, a revelation to 
me; big halls, big rooms, the walls cov- 
ered with pictures, Injun relics, armor, 
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swords, guns and what not; many servants 
to fetch and carry, and an ease and comfort 
over it for which delicious is the only 
word. 

And we had a bully little dinner out in 
the cool garden, which I got through all 
right by playing second to Perez. The 
finger-bowls had me off the trail a little, 
but I waited and discovered their purpose. 
You can find out everything if you wait 
long enough. 

Then, with coffee and cigars, we began 
to talk. 

«« Now for the plan of Señor Saunders,’’ 
says Perez opening the bottom of his well- 
supported vest. He looked so respectable 
and ordinary sitting there that my plan 
lost its light. I forgot the other side of 
him. 

« Wel,’ I begun lamely, 
wants to marry Mary.’’ 

Perez politely acknowledged that such 
was the fact. 

«c Then,” says I, ‘‘why don’t he just 
do it?” 

Perez looked his disappointment. 

‘« That would be well surely,’’ says he 
in the tone one uses to a harmless fool. 

« Here,” says I. ‘First, I want to 
break into Mr. Belknap. You say he’s 
got some kind of political game on ?’’ 

Perez renewed his interest. <‘* Sz,’’ 
says he. ‘* This is what he makes. He 
is now going to and fro, putting those that 
have come to his church against those of 
the old religion. Against the Catholic 
Church he lays the blame of everything 
wrong. It will be a revolution, he says, to 
annihilate that enemy of man, the old 
church, and in its place put that wonder 
of virtue, the church of Mr. Belknap. 
What zez// happen is that many poor men 
shall be killed, and the wolf-rascals get fat, 
as usual. With Belknap are the few in 
earnest, who think; the many who neither 
care nor think, but are led; those that 
wish to fight for love of it; those who are 
hypocrites, and those who look for profit. 
On our side, the same. There is no ad- 
vantage to either by comparison in that. 
In here comes the difference. Such men 
as Oriñez and myself know that this un- 
happy land must have peace, before any 
notion of right can grow. When it is all 
fight, fight, fight, one cannot even think 
evenly—has your brother been killed ? 
Your wife and sisters murdered? Andthen 
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you will think calmly of the issue. Time 
is needed to heal these old wounds, that 
more can work together. So Orifiez and 
I fight for time—I with my money and my 
counsel, he with the terror of his name. 
Once I did Orifiez a favor; he never for- 
gets. So when I called to help me in this, 
the tiger sheathed his claws; the man of 
blood turned shepherd; the robber, hon- 
est; but ’’—-and here Perez’s voice took a 
bitterness worse than curses—‘‘ but Mr. 
Belknap, that respected man of God, will 
have it that the need of the State is the 
drawing of blood—once more, fire, slaugh- 
ter, rape till the land stinks with corpses, 
lays black in the sunlight and rings with 
the cries of injured women—a great 
work....”’ 

Perez stood up, gripping the table. ‘< I 
am a little, peaceful man,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
there are times when I could drive a knife 
through that man and shout with the joy 
of every blow.’’ He sat down quickly and 
smiled a faint smile. ‘‘ My obsession,’’ said 
he, wiping his forehead; ‘‘I, too, preach 
peace through the letting of blood. Bel- 
knap may be as much in earnest as my- 
self—bah! This foolish pretense of can- 
dor! He is mot, he is a scoundrel— 
whether he knows it or not, a scoundrel! ’’ 

s: Well, that’s good news,’’ said I. ‘It 
won't be hard for me to pick a quarrel with 
him, which is precisely what I intend to 
do. Pll meet his schemes with some of 
my own. Mary likes me, and it will be at 
least a stand-off in her mind if Brother 
Belknap and I fall out. Then the next 
thing is for Arthur to get a party of men, 
capture Mary, take her off and marry 
her.’’ 

Perez threw up his hands in horror. 
‘¢Sefior Saunders!’ he cried, ‘‘ for you to 
say this! I am astonished! Abstract that 
lady without her wish? Surely I have not 
heard you rightly—chanzas aparte, you 
play with me—you wish to see me look? ’’ 

‘ Not I,” says I stout; ‘‘ I mean every 
word of it. As Sax said this afternoon, 
there’s times when it’s wicked to twiddle 
with courtesy. That girl will ruin her 
whole life if Belknap has the making of it. 
Her friends oughtn’t to stand by and see 
it done—damn it, man! Suppose she 
dropped her handkerchief as she was fall- 
ing over a cliff—what would you do first, 
save her life or pick up the handkerchief? ’’ 

Perez puffed and thought a moment. 
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‘s Think a minute,’ he says, ‘‘there is 
more here than a ballroom. I knew her 
as a girl; I know her now. Belknap I 
know too. My life I stake on it that for 
Belknap to win her, means her life wrecked, 
and yet I stop—from habit. I stake my 
life—I mean it—on my judgment, yet dare 
not stake an action to make that judgment 
good.’’ 

He waited “again, while the minutes 
slipped by; drumming on the table; shift- 
ing things in his mind. The whole 
air of long, long use to the handsome, nice 
things I saw about me struck me strong 
in the man. He was born to it, and his 
forebears centuries before him. Yet instead 
of breeding out the man in him, it had only 
taken off the scum. 

As last he spoke. ‘‘ Give me more time, 
campanero. I shall consider this further. 
To meddle with other lives is always a 
dangerous business, just as not to meddle 
may be a shameful one. As it stands, if 
he gets not the lady for a wife, Saxton is 
a lost man—I know him. On his word, 
on your word and on my word, she is not 
indifferent to him. We know Belknap is 
a rascal, and for her unfit. And so, action 
—yet I am a man of peace.”’ 

He smiled at me. ‘‘ Did you ever see 
a man of peace in more unpeaceful place ? 
Well, Sefior Saunders, your plan has that 
daring which often cows success. It re- 
mains to be seen whether Arthur can by 
any means be brought to think of it; his 
pride will be afire at the thought—-yes, that 
is it. Listen. If you can gain his accept- 
ance—and you have no plan without it— 
I am with you, heart and soul. ” 

‘¢Good!’’ says I. ‘‘ Shake hands on it. 
I shan’t strike Arthur at once. I mean to 
work up the disagreement with Brother 
Belknap first. ’Twill do no harm in any 
case if his head is punched. ”? 

Perez laughed. ‘‘ You are warrior pure 
and not so simple,’’ says he. ‘‘ Heaven 
send strength to your arm when you 
meet.’’ 

«I ask no odds of top, bottom, nor 
middle,’’ says I. ‘‘ Give me a fair field.’’ 

‘< There spoke a better spirit than Achil- 
les of old times,’’ says Perez. ‘‘So should 
I be, if I had an arm like that.’’ 

“«Tll bet there'd be some danger in 
you, my friend! ’’ says I. 

The light went out of his face. 
tion it not,’’ he said sternly. 


«c Men- 
« Once it 
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was my misfortune to kill a man—you will 
not be offended at my speech ?’’ 

‘¢ Not while I have wit to walk alone— 
but, of course, I couldn’t know—you ain’t 
put out, for your part P’’ 

«< Only what is right I should be—what 
is it your great poet says—‘bears yet a 
precious jewel in its head’? So with me. 
To walk with a ghost has done me no harm. 
In pity for myself, I pity others. But this 
is a melancholy talk—come, I shall show 
you my pictures. Some are wonderful; 
all are good.’’ 

So we went into the fine old house again 
and saw the paintings. They were beyond 
my calculations. Outside of the things 
Sax never finished and bar a cromo or two 
Pd never seen a picture—I don’t count 
the grandfather’s portraits at home—de- 
cent people enough, them and their wives, 
but not what you’d call beautiful except 
Great Grandmother de la Tour—she was 
a corker. 

Seeing that I enjoyed ’em, Perez ex- 
plained the pictures to me, what were the 
good points. When I’ve told people the 
names on the pictures in Perez’s gallery, 
I’ve simply been told I lied. 

Next Perez said, ‘‘ You like music, 
Sefior Saunders? ” 

‘« You bet!’’ says I. So he led the way 
into a room off the gallery. It was a long, 
high room rounded at one end, with 
an arched ceiling. The least whisper in 
there rang clear. At the round end was 
an organ. Perez called; a little Injun boy 
came to pump the organ. 

Perez seated himself on the bench. 
‘« Now,’ said he, ‘‘if only we had Arthur 
—foolish fellow! Here is this great house 
with only one small man in it! I beg him 
to live here, but he will not—he says he 
must live in a place rough, as you saw.’’ 

«I’m inclined to think Sax knows his 
pasture, Mr. Perez,’ I answered. 

He nodded. ‘‘I only spoke as I often 
do,’’ he said, ‘‘ of what I wish, instead of 
what must be—so little a change would 
make this so much better a world.’’ He 
thought for asecond. ‘* An easier world,’’ 
he corrected; ‘‘really it is better as it is— 
well, I am more musician than philosopher, 
—what will you, my friend? Something 
grand ? military ? of sentiment, or peace ?’’ 

«I tell you, Mr. Perez,’’ says I, “I 
don’t know anything about music. Can’t 
you play pieces not too high for me, yet 
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good to listen to, so I feel it, and learn at 
the same time?’’ 

He laughed asif I tickled him. ‘‘ There 
speaks that so practical Northern head,’’ 
says he, ‘‘that will have the heart lifted 
and also a dollar in the pocket.’’ 

‘s Am I foolish?’’ I asked. I never yet 
tried being big before a man who really 
knew something. When he &zows he'll 
see your little play and despise you for 
it.”? 

s Not foolish, chico,’’ says Perez. 
‘¢Only wise with a wisdom strange to me.’’ 
He wheeled and looked at me. ‘‘A most 
strange young man you are; the strength 
of a giant, roaring health and no fool, and 
yet you will listen to an older man—you 
wish to listen. Receive the thanks of an 
older man. The hope of such service is 
the one poor vanity remaining to him. 
May time so deal with you that you shall 
never know the compliment you pay 
—listen!’’ | 

The old organ burst into a pride of 
sound. Big and splendid—steel and fair 
ladies—roses and sudden death. Made 
my heart get big and want to do some- 
thing. Perhaps talking with Perez, his 
air of decent sadness, and his old-time 
way of speaking, kind of lofty for this date, 
yet never slopping over; and perhaps the 
beautiful old house with its hangings, pic- 
tures and armor helped the music, but 
anyhow, as I listened, I had visions. I 
felt like a lost calf that’s got back to the 
herd and a sight of mama. I was still in 
my dream when I realized the music had 
stopped and that Perez was looking at 
me. 

‘« May I take a liberty ?’’? said he. “A 
resemblance has perplexed me since I met 
you. ”’ 

‘¢Sure,’’ says I, waking up. 

He walked to the corner where there 
stood an old suit of armor. It was made 
for a sizable man. ‘Together we put the 
corselet on me, and then I fixed the hel- 
met and followed Perez’s lead. 

He held a lamp before us, as we went 
down a passage into a small side room. 
There I thought I saw my image ina glass. 
Perez laughed at my face, when I found it 
was a picture. It seemed magic to me. 

‘What in the world!” says I. 

‘“ Behold the Marquis de la Tour!” 
says he, 

© The devil it is!” 


says [I “Sull re- 
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spected, though forty greats removed! 
Perez, old man, that’s my grandpa! ’’ 

«The face proves it,’’ he answered. 
«< He is also mine. Cousin, I felt the pull 
of blood this day. Your hand, and we 
shall have a bottle of wine.” ` 

‘Tt ain’t often that a man meets his 
forty-ply great-grandpa and so nice a 
Spanish cousin,’’ says I. ‘‘ I reckon I can 
square it with Mary latér. Lead on. 
McDuff, and dammed be he who cannot 
hold enough.’’ 

A very tidy little tidal wave of joy broke 
over the Perez mansion. Everybody re- 
joiced; we had the man-servant and the 
maid-servant and the rest of the menagerie 
in drinking healths to the new-met rela- 
tives. To this day I ain’t exactly sure how 
close connected Perez and I are. Grandpa 
de la Tour was a little nearer than Adam, 
to be sure, but not near enough, so there 
wouldn’t have been some fussing about his 
will, if it should suddenly be discovered. 

One of his daughters married a Spaniard 
that started the Perez line,—and, My! but 
that line was spread gut thin! There’d 
been pretty husky families on my side, too: 
however, I was durned proud to claim kin 
with a man like Perez, and I wouldn't 
have spoiled the lonesome little man’s joy 
in finding a relative anyhow. All his tribe 
but him had been wiped out completely. 
I was the only relative he had—that is, 
that he knew about. The United States 
was full of ’em, if he’d only known it. 
Europe, too, I reckon. Still his talk about 
the pull of blood wasn’t nonsence, neither. 
I felt drawn to him from the first, and who 
can say that in feeling and ways of acting we 
really weren’t closer connected than some 
brothers are? And Grandpa de la Tour 
was all right for an excuse. I sure did 
look like him—not so much now that I 
wear hair on my face, but then I wouldn't 
have known which was him and which was 
me if we met on the street. 

Before we turned in for the night I 
spoke to Perez again about Sax and Mary. 
He listened eager enough now. What I 
suggested was all nght—little peculiarities 
of a gentleman. As Perez put it, ‘The 
greater courtesy of the heart, that stops 
not at the puny fences of the fixed way.’’ 
How different the same thing looks in dif- 
ferent lights! He was dead right about 
the fences. I never saw a fence yet with- 
out wanting to tear a hole in it, but you’ve 
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only to string a thread across, if I’ve no 
business there, to keep me out. 

It appeared to me then, and it appears 
to me still, that I had a right to interfere 
im Mary’s affair, At times, of course, 
you're a plain meddlesome Pete, if you cut 
in, and you deserve all you probably will 
get,—as many kicks as the parties can 
land on you before you escape; on the 
other hand, Perez was right when he said 
it sometimes was shameful not to interfere. 
And while marriage is the most private of 
all things, it’s the most binding, too; you 
can lose money, get experience, and make 
more; fall out with your friends and make 
it up again, but a life-time tied to one per- 
son is the stiffest proposition a human be- 
ing is called upon to face. Here’s Mary, 
a girl without much experience, putting 
herself in the way of being hooked for life 
to a man I knew to be a fraud—let her 
suffer for her folly? No, by the Lord! 
Let me suffer for my folly, if necessary, 
but in it I go. We’re all kids and some- 
times we’ve got to be made to do the right 
thing—and—here’s the rub—if strict but 
kind papa is sure he’s right (which he 
can’t be) it’s easy; if not, I suppose it’s 
up to us as per general orders, do the best 
you can and prepare to go down with the 
wreck. I envy the man who’s sure he’s 
right, but the Lord have mercy on his 
friends. Well, that’s what Perez and I 
arrived at: that we were stacked against a 
blooming mystery and we'd shoot at the 
one glimmer of light we had. Mary did 
care for Sax. Good. Belknap was a 
fraud. Good. Tothe devil with the rest 
of the argument. 

However, I didn’t reveal my full plan 
regarding Belknap to my kinsman. I had 
a hunch that even my likeness to Grandpa 
de la Tour wouldn’t convince him. You 
see, like most kids, savages and people not 
grown up in general, I believed in playing 
the game as it was playedon me. I wouldn’t 
let a rogue escape for want of a helpful lie 
in season, acted or spoken. I couldn’t see 
why you shouldn't get him his way, so long 
as you got him. It took me some years to 
understand Saxton’s saying, that it was 
better for a rascal to escape than for an 
honest man to turn rascal in catching him. 
Plain enough when you think of it. If 
you work low down on the other feller, to 
trip him, there’s two rascals, that’s all. 
It comes medium hard to see it in that 
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light, though, when before your eyes the 
rascal is having it all his own way. And, 
while I disapprove of my own methods, the 
result was great. No use talking, the 
wicked sometimes prosper and your Uncle 
William played in a full-jeweled streak of 
luck. The next day I opened my cam- 
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CHAPTER VIII 
‘E RED’? PLAYS THE PART OF GUARDIAN 


It seemed to me it was only friendly for 
me to try and get some sympathy for Sax- 
ton, as he wouldn’t try for himself. Yet 
this was a delicate proposition. I can’t 
give you the proper idea of how quick- 
witted Mary was, how easy she saw the 
behind-meaning of your words, or even 
saw things you didn’t know yourself. 

It’s a good trait to its possessor, but, 
like everything else in the world, there’s a 
pride to pay for it. She sometimes saw 
things that weren’t there. A man with 
extra good sight is more fooled by mirage 
than a man who doesn’t trust his eyes so 
much. And it had fallen down on her, 
on the most important dealing of her life. 
She saw Saxton wrong, and couldn’t see 
him right, for that trust in her own judg- 
ment. She had to root upthe very foun- 
dation of her belief in everything to upset 
her wrong judgment of him. She felt the 
drawing toward him was something to be 
fought hard, the same as a man would 
fight a growing inclination to drink. And 
like a great many people (although it’s a 
thing I can’t understand myself), she 
swung to what was solemn, uninteresting 
and hard, for safety. 

And changed! Well, that morning, 
when I slid around to the house of the 
fountain, I scarcely knew her. It was 
Saturday, and no school. About a dozen 
or twenty young Panamans walked or sat 
about the yard. The Reconstructed looked 
stiff and unhappy in the boiled white shirt 
of progress, but out of native good nature 
tried to appear pleasant. 

Lots of the Great Works, that spread 
misery over whole communities, wouldn’t 
come off, if a sense of a joke was left in 
the conspirators. Mary was as keen for a 
laugh, and saw the funny side of things as 
quick as any man, yet those poor little 
devils, all out of place and condition, 
didn’t raise a smile on her face. It did on 
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mine, though. I thought of ’em, happy in 
their fleas, sun and dirt, and then looked 
at the early-Christian-martyr expression on 
their faces and choked, but that laugh rode 
on sorrow and anger at that. It was a 
downright wickedness to the children. I 
looked at Mary, knowing her for a kind 
woman—one who loved all innocent play. 
I hit myself on the head at the dumb-fool- 
ishness of it. How in the devil’s name 
could she bring herself to approve of this? 
Why is it we lay a course for somebody 
else we'd never think of following our- 
selves? Well, I sat there, and echo con- 
tinued to answer, ‘‘Why,’’ as usual, till 
the silence thickened. 

She broke it with a lucky proposition. 
‘s You seem very serious this morning, 
Will,’’ she said. 

I told her that was so; looking at the 
poor little revolutionists in their white 
shirts of suffering, I made up my mind to 
let her have it. 

‘I wonder,” I said, ‘‘ if it’s asking too 
much of you to listen to me for a while. I 
had a miserable time of it, as a boy, and 
now and then it sits on me so hard I like 
to speak to a friend for comfort.’’ 

It was the surest way to claim her time. 
She caught my hand. ‘‘Certainly,’’ she 
said. ‘*If you only knew, Will, how anx- 
ious I am to be of some real service in this 
world, instead of being told that I’m—’’ 

‘ Let it go!’ I putin. ‘* That you’re 
good to look at, and so forth ?”’ 

She nodded. ‘‘I don’t mean that I’m 
so lofty-minded that I don’t like it some- 
times, yet I mustn’t grow to like it, and—”’ 

«For my part I’m glad there’s some 
beauty in this little old world,’’ said I. 
«I love to rig myself out, as you see— 
give the folks a treat. Honest, I can’t see 
the harm in brightening up the landscape 
all you’re able. But, though I ain’t much 
of a professional beauty, I can understand 
that too much sugar leads to seasickness. ”’ 

Mary rose in my defense. Her friends 
had every virtue. She kept criticism for 
Saxton, her lover. 

‘* You're as handsome a young man asa 
young man should be!’ said she, indig- 
nant. ‘* Don’t attempt a foolish modesty. 
I wish I were strong, and six-foot-three, 
and a man!’ 

“Throw in the red hair.’’ 

« You have beautiful hair! I believe 
you know it, you vain boy, and let it grow 
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purposely. And now you’re just leading 
me to sound your praises!’’ 

I laughed. ‘‘I’d stick at nothing for 
that,” I answered. ‘‘ Oh, why ain’t I ten 
years older! I’d have you out of here in 
a minute!” 

‘c I believe you would,” she said; and, 
unless I’m badly mistaken, there was some- 
thing resembling admiration in her eye. 
‘c I don’t believe you’d care for my pro- 
tests mor prayers nor tears. You’d just 
selfishly pick me right up and walk away 
with me and bully me for the rest of my 
days!’ 

‘ Just that—Heavens! But I’d make 
it awful for you! Captain Jesse would be 
a lambkin beside meP’ 

We both laughed, thinking of Jesse the 
Terrible. 

«The dear old Matilda f’ she said, — 
almost whispered,—and her eyes grew 
softer. 

s Happy times, weren’t they? And 
coming after what I’d left—’’ I shook my 
head. 

‘Tell me, Will ”’ 

«I've wondered how much was my not 
understanding,’’ I went on, ‘‘and how 
much I had to kick about. I supposeif 1 
was older, Pd be like Sax—keep my 
troubles to myself—but I haven't learned 
how yet. Still, I don’t want to spoil your 
morning. ’’ l 

She frowned a little at Saxton’s name, 
not an ill-tempered but a thoughtful frown, 
as a new idea struck her. She put it away 
from her and turned. 

‘ That you should come to me, Will, is 
a high compliment. I know you’re not 
the kind to give your woes to the world. 
If—’’ she smiled at me, ‘‘if you won’t 
think it heartless of me, I'll say I'll enjoy 
hearing ’em.’’ 

“ I understand,” I answered; ‘‘just as, 
in a way, I'll enjoy telling ’em. Well, 
here we go.” 

So I put the facts to her as fair and calm 
as [ could, patterning after Saxton’s 
method. I hadn’t his nerve; gradually 
the heat swept into my discourse. I forgot 
where [ was and who I was talking to, as 
the old wrongs boiled up. 

When I finished I remembered, and sat 
back still. 

Mary was also still. 

I rolled a cigarette and played for airi- 
ness, 
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«Of course,’’ I said, ‘‘it’s all in a 
lifetime.’’ 

She put her hand in mine. 
she said, ‘‘ don’t.’’ 

I shut up. The minutes slid by heavy- 
footed. Í 

At last she spoke. 

«For sheer inhumanity,’’ she said, ‘ʻI 
think that is without an equal.’’ 

«Oh, no!’ I said. ‘<I reckon the 
story’s common enough wherever people 
let an idea ride ’em bareback. Father 
was a good man, with bad notions, that’s 
all.’’ 

I purposely let my eye fall on the little 
revolutionists, standing in a melancholy 
line—nothing to do, nothing to think, all 
balloon-juice to them. 

As I hoped, her eyes followed mine. 
She straightened, seeing the point. Color 
came into her face. ‘‘Children!’’ she 
called sharply in Spanish, ‘‘ why do you 
not run and play ?”’ 

The line fell into embarrassment. They 
hooked the dirt with their feet and looked 
at one another. 

‘« Alfonso,’ said Mary, ‘‘start some 
game!’’ 

The biggest boy took off his hat and 
smiled his grave, polite smile. 

‘ Sz, Señorita!’ he replied; ‘‘ but what 
is ‘game’ r’ 

«Tve been so busy with—more impor- 
tant things that I haven’t thought of 
amusements,” Mary explained to me aside. 
There was apology in the explanation; I 
heard with glad ears. ‘Is it possible they 
know no games ?’’ 

‘<Why, I suppose they do, of a kind,” 
I answered; ‘‘ but it seems to me the chief 
lack of these kids is real play; they’re all 
little old men and women; the kid spring 
is knocked out of ’em; they’ve lived in 
war and slaughter so much they don’t be- 
lieve in anything else.’’ 

« Well,’’ said she promptly, ‘‘ that’s a 
poor state of affairs.’’ 

« The worst,’’ said I. ‘* What kind of 
nation can you grow out of children who 
have no fun? Their God will look like a 
first cousin of our devil. I dia manage to 
rake some sport out of my time, or else I’d 
gone to the bad entirely, I reckon.’’ 

The color deepened in her face. 
didn’t have to be hit with a club. 

«We wanted to furnish them a moral 
backbone first,’’? she apologized again. 


‘¢ Don’t,” 


She 
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‘*It seemed necessary to give them some 
standards of conduct.’’ 

‘* I'd give ’em a good time first—they’re 
a hint young for standards.’’ 

‘‘Just see them stand there. Why, they 
seem without an idea—what shall I do 
with them?” She was all at a loss. ‘It 
isn’t right, poor children!’’ She suddenly 
turned to me with eagerness in her face. 
‘< Couldn’t you stir them up, Will?” 

‘‘ Sure”? says I, throwing away the cigar- 
ette. ‘Come along! Tag, you're it!’’ 
and I lit out at a gallop, Mary after me, 
and the revolutionists watching, altogether 
too polite to appear astonished. My! but 
that girl could run! Jump, too; I cleared 
the fountain, thinking she’d have to go 
‘round, but she gathered her skirts in her 
hand and was over it in a flash of black 
and white, clean-motioned as a greyhound. 

‘¢Clear the road!’ I yelled. <‘‘Here 
comes the government army!’’ In- 
stantly they understood and scattered. 
By hollering at them, they finally got the 
idea. Tag wouldn’t have interested them 
—revolution did. We divided into sides. 
As soon as they got going good, Mary and 
I dropped out of it. 

‘« There,” said I, watching ’em run- 
ning and hollering and giggling, ‘I like 
that better.’’ 

‘It is better,’’ agreed Mary, ‘‘and my 
thanks to you for the change. I’m afraid 
one forgets the little needs in thinking of 
the great ones.’’ 

s‘ Mary,” I said, ‘‘ it may sound strange 
coming from me; I hope you, won’t take it 
wrong; but do you know that in reading 
the New Testament plumb through, I 
can’t remember coming on a place where 
it says anything about big needs? Please 
don’t think I’m talking too careless for 
decency. Christ always acted like a kind 
friend, as I see it. I can’t believe it 
would hurt His feelings a particle to hear 
me talk this way. He was above worrying 
about lots of things that bother the 
churches. He stopped to take a glass of 
wine and have a talk with a saloon-keeper. 
Now, if He was God, was that a little 
thing? Does God do little, useless things? 
Remember, I thought these things over 
when I was getting it hard—stop me, if I 
seem disrespectful.’’ 

‘*No,’’ she said, ‘‘ it sounds queerly to 
me, but I know you are not disrespect- 
ful, Will. I wouldn’t accuse you of being 
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the kind of fool who'd play smart at the 
expense of the Almighty.’’ 

“« All right—glad you understand me. 
Now listen! Is it great to pull a long face? 
Is it right to get melancholy about religion, 
when the head of it always preached hap- 
piness? Is it sensible to try and make 
every one do your way, when you’re told 
the nearcr like little children we are the 
better we are off? Don’t you think you’re 
acting as if you knew better than Christ 
himself? You don’t imagine that those 
kids, as they were ten minutes ago, was 
what He meant when He said, ‘ Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto Mer’ Seems to 
me you’ve altered the text to read: ‘ Suf- 
fer, little children, to come unto Me.’ 
They sure were suffering in them starched 
white shirts, but I’m betting the words 
weren’t meant to read like that.’’ 

« Wil,’ she said earnestly, ‘‘I think 
I’ve made the common mistake of suppos- 
ing that I alone cared. Even now, while 
I feel you have more the real spirit than I, 
your way of speaking jars on me.” She 
sat down as if she had suddenly grown 
weak. ‘I have simply worshiped a cer- 
tain way of doing things and forgotten the 
results and the reason for doing anything. 
Your straight way of putting it makes my 
life seem ridiculous.’’ 

I stared at her, not believing. ‘‘Why, 
Mary,’’ I said, hedging, as a person 
will in such eircumstances, ‘‘it ain’t a 
cinch that I’m right. I’m only a boy, 
and, of course, things appear to me boy 
fashion.”’ 

She cut me short. ‘‘ To be honest, 
doubts have troubled me before this. 
Your history proves what can be done by 
extreme—’’ 

Up to this she had spoken quite quietly. 
Now she put her head in her hands and 
burst out crying; fortunately we were in a 
little summer-house where no one could 
see us. 

“Oh, Will!’’ she sobbed out, ‘‘the 
struggle for nothing at all! All fight, fight, 
and no peace! I want to be a good 
woman, I do; but what is there for me ?’’ 

‘ Listen to me again,” says I, so sorry 
that [ had another attack of reason. 
‘ There’s this for you—to be a man’s wife 
and make him twice a man because you 
are his wife; to raise boys and girls that 
prove what’s right—therc’s a job for you.” 
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She dried her tears and smiled at me, 
ashamed of showing so much feeling. <- Is 
this an offer ?’’ she said. 

I had to laugh. ‘‘ You don’t squirm 
out that way, young lady—you were in 
earnest, and you know it. Ill take you, 
if necessary—by the Prophet Moses, I ze'z//. 
if some other feller doesn’t show up soon— 
but I want to speak of a more suitable 
man.’’ 

She looked at me. It was a try at being 
stern, but, as a result, it was a good deal 
more scared. 

«You can do a great deal with me, 
Will,'’ she said, ‘‘ but I'll not hear a word 
of Arthur Saxton.’’ 

‘« Then,” says I stern, in dead earnest, 
‘you are a foolish and unfair woman. 
You’ve believed what was told you; now 
you skall hear a friend.’’ 

‘I will #04, she cried, rising. 

I caught her arms and forced her back 
into the seat. ‘‘ You will,’ I answered. 

‘Very well,’’? she said with quivering 
lips. <‘ If you wish to take advantage of 
the friendship I’ve shown you, -and, be- 
cause you are strong, make me hear what 
I have forbidden you to say. I’m help- 
less.’’ 

‘ All the mean things you say shan’t 


stop me. Now, as long as you zust lis- 
ten, won’t you pay attention?’ I asked 
this in my most wheedling tone. I knew 


I'd fetch her. She stayed stiff for about 
ten seconds. ‘Then the dimples came. 

‘c It makes me so angry to think I can’t 
get angry with you, I don’t know what to 
do,” she snapped at me. ‘‘ You have no 
business to talk to me this way. I shouldn't 
stand it for a minute. You’re nothing but 
a great bully, bullying a poor little woman, 
you nice boy! Who ever heard of such an 
argument? Because you make me listen, 
I must pay attention! Well, to show you 
what a fricnd I am, I will.’’ 

‘¢Thank you, Mary,” I said, holding 
out my hand. ‘‘ Thank you, dear. You'll 
not be the worse for hearing the truth. It 
isn’t like you to condemn aman unheard.”’ 

‘I heard him.” 

« You heard a lunatic—he told me: 
why will you call up the worst of him and 
believe only in that P’’ 

She sprang up. ‘‘I do wo? call up the 
worst of him! That is a cowardly excuse 
—he should be man enough to—”’ 


( To be continued.) 
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The illusion of the tide rolling in from a stormy ocean is nearly complete. 
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These photographs, taken ` dt daybreak, -145000 feet above sea-level; --migħt 


well illustrate the dawn of creation as told in the first chapter of Genesis. 


See The Morning Light.” 


It was the coming of the pearl morning. 


THE MORN 


ING LIGHT 


By Jennet Johnson | 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY MARY SIGSBEE KER 


VRHE man let the tiller go and 
URGAN dropped both hands on his 
S97 knees. The boat slid back 

en and in toward the kelp bed 

, f again, slowly, obstinately. 

SSS Forward his wife was wrap- 
ping her ere jacket around the little girl 
who showed signs of slumber. The boy 
was moving restlessly about eager to help 
his father, and in the moonlight his thin 
little body looked elfish and unreal. 

«Its no use,’ the man said, ‘‘the 
tide’s going out too strongly and there’s 
not a breath of wind in this contounded 
place! ” 

He caught his wife’s giis but she 
looked away quickly with tightened lips. 
The boat was drifting along the kelp edge 
now, and they heard the soft scrunch of 
stalks under the keel. A faint stir of air 
came from the brown-bluffed shore and 
roughened ever so slightly the still ripples 
under the moonlight. 

‘« Well, we'll try once more.” The man 
made an effort to cheer, and bade the boy 
put the tiller hard over this time while he 
managed the sail. 

They pushed clear of the kelp with an 
oar and headed down toward land,—then 
tacked quickly, keeping well out across the 
channel. But as in the three former at- 
tempts, the sails fell listless and the boat 
drifted back slowly from the channel’s 
mouth. 

‘« We’ll have to tie up to the kelp,’’ the 
man said, ‘‘ and wait for the tide to turn. 
It must be about twelve now and it will 
turn at five.’ The tone said ‘‘make the 
best of it,’ but- the woman flung up her 
head rebelliously. 

They sat in the cold moonlight with no 
sound but the mysterious, fitful murmur of 
the water and the slap of the kelp. The boy 


began to shiver and yawn and his father 
wrapped him in his coat, offering his 
shoulder as a pillow. The dampness came 
strangely, silently, powerfully, like the 
moonlight, and cut into their very bones. 

The woman sat upright, refusing sleep 
and bending over the baby curls in her 
lap. She was full of feelings as hard, as 
cutting cold as the moonlight itself. She 
looked at the channel entrance only a 
stone’s throw away, at the dark break- 
water on the left with its darker mark by 
the water’s edge where the ebbing tide 
was leaving bare more of the rocks, at the 
other side where the dull headland point 
refused a landing. Inside the channel the 
forest of slender masts stood erect against 
the night blue sky. She could see some 
of the cottages and the big shadowy hull 
of a lumber frigate motionless by the 
wharf. Everything was dead, cold, wait- 
ing for morning. 

She glanced at her husband pulling at 
his empty pipe and staring ahead. It had 
been so like him,—moved on impulse to 
take a moonlight sail,—not zguorant of 
the wind or tide, but ¿rusting gaily that 
the ebb would not begin nor the ocean 
breeze die down until they were back in 
the channel again! And if the children 
should take cold! The boy had been ill; 
they had come to the shore for his sake! 

She bit her lips in misery. She should 
not have consented. She should have 
firmly forbidden the sail at the first. But 
it was foo hard to put out the eager pleas- 
ure of those children’s eyes—to play the 
part of Reproof, Reason, Unpleasant 
Authority! Already, she felt, the children 
came to her fearfully for permission. They 
loved her, yes, but ske wasn’t the person 
to enjoy life with! The burning realiza- 
tion came to her that they felt she was 
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necessary for their living but not for their 
loving. Zhat one was the father, the 
happy-go-lucky Boy-father, who could de- 
vise picnics in a moment and whose 
pockets yielded a harvest of sweets and 
toys every evening after dinner. They 
loved him for that same humor and charm 
that had blinded her to the real man (or 
lack of real man) on their first meeting. 

She remembered that day perfectly; the 
Originality of it all that had fascinated her 
into thinking that it was the beginning of 
the greatest epoch in her life. 

. It was at a very formal afternoon tea— 
one of those arid places to which people’s 
curiosity to see Mr. So-and-so, the author 
of ‘‘Buttercups and Daisies,’’ leads them. 

They had mutually confessed that curi- 
osity is unprofitable, and both looked be- 
yond the bright silks and black coats and 
the polite clatter of tea-cups for a means 
of escape. 

It was he who had spied through the 
solemn French windows the little express- 
wagon left unguarded on the path outside, — 
the gay little red and tin express wagon, — 
and it was he who had suggested that she 
take a ride around the gardens. She could 
see it all perfectly,—his imitation of Mrs. 
Langford’s dignified cob, ending in a wild 
western bronco’s race back of the ice 
house. 

She remembered her delight at the wed- 
ding journey,—how they had slipped away 
to the station and seated themselves in a 
remote corner, sazs tickets, sans plans and 
sans responsibility. As a special favor, 
she recalled, he had allowed her to pick 
out their Responsibility, a tanned fellow 
in tweeds with a leather tackle-box and 
rod case. 

‘There,’ she had whispered, ‘‘go 
just behind him, Teddy, and get two 
tickets to the place where he is going.’’ 

The weeks in that lovely trout country 
had been perfect. Ah, why could not life 
go on calling for nothing but humor and 
appreciation ? 

But the next chapter—Disillusions, — 
had come speedily. When the boy was 
born she had been in the Self-disgusted 
chapter, and now she had reached Re- 
bellion. 

In these seven years she had had to 
admit that she had married the humor of 
the man and that humor was not one of 
the bigger things. Indeed she decided 
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that she had lost her own sense of humor. 
She remembered the day that her husband 
had come home from his father’s office and 
declared that he had given it up,—he had 
«no knack for figures,—they would 
live along and he would be looking about 
for something,’’ he had said merrily, and 
throwing himself down, had begun to read 
*¢ Alice in Wonderland,” to the boy in 
his droll way. It had seemed delightfully 
Bohemian to her zken; nine months later 
when with puckered brow one night she 
was trying to make a column of figures 
smaller, she had heard that same droll 
voice in the library reading about ‘‘ The 
Walrus and the Carpenter,’’—and she had 
not laughed. 

Now she said to herself with a grim 
humor, that if they had been poorer their 
marriage would have been one of those 
which are a synonym for taking in washing. 
She was worn out with those years as pro- 
vider, father, mother, teacher,—every- 
thing but playfellow—she blamed him for 
letting the double responsibility crush out 
her fun, her humor; she blamed him for 
taking all of the children’s love; she 
blamed him for everything that her active 
brain could call up in those seven hard 
years. 

The boy coughed and his father drew 
him closer. His arm under the boy’s 
head looked cramped and cold. She 
fancied with almost savage pleasure that 
he winced as he changed his position to 
make the heavy little head more comfort- 
able. 

The still night went on and the woman 
went on with her reflections. This should 
be the end, to-night was the climax. Noth- 
ing of the future could efface his crime of 
to-night. Yes, crzme/ She repeated 
the words to herself, ‘‘ crime of endanger- 
ing the lives of his children.’ She was 
not too proud to leave him, and as for his 
claim on the children, he had no right to 
them by moral law,—he had shown that 
to-night. ‘‘A caretaker! A father!” 
She shut her teeth tightly and clenched 
her cold fingers in scorn. 

They would leave him. The children 
should see him sometimes, and when they 
were grown they would understand—Yes, 
when they reached home she would tell 
him. 


Now and then the man moved his free 


THE 


arm carefully and threw a bit of wood into 
the channel to test the strength of the ebb. 
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It would be slack water at three, —this was. 


their improvised time piece. 

All through the first part of the night 
bits of débris and logs had spun by them 
as in a race out to sea. Gradually the 
floating things became fewer and farther 
between, but still they journeyed seaward 
as if drawn by a magnet. 

The woman felt the inexorableness of 
the nature that made such different ties and 
such different human natures, yet each so 
horribly consistent to itself. Yes, to tell 
him, and leave him, was the only issue. 

A curious gray began to come into the 
sky. Suddenly the man leaned forward. 
He was watching a bit of melon rind float- 
ing slowly toward the boat. Opposite, it 
almost stopped, and the man caught his 
breath sharply. 

“Shirley, take the boy,’’ he whispered, 
“« I’m going to row.” 

The blunt-nosed sloop moved slowly 
from the kelp as the man bent his strength 
over the oars. The children woke up, and 
the father talked to them in his jolly way. 
Their ‘‘little spree’’ he called it, and 
offered his wife a piece of smoking tobacco 
‘to chew on for comfort.” The boy 
laughed and reported the progress with a 
child’s delight over an inch of gain, but 
his mother leaned back against the damp 
gunwale, sick with cold and disgust. 

As the rocks of the breakwater passed 
behind them slowly one by one, the fath- 
er’s gay talk grew less and less. He was 
breathing hard. For a time he stood and 
rowed forward with dogged jerks, then he 
sat and pulled till it seemed as if the boat 
must shoot forward through the smooth 
water. ~ 

The boy sat by the prow, the little girl 
fell asleep again with her head in her 
mother’s lap. In and out, in and out 
the man dipped the oars, and in the silence 
the boat crawled forward. 

A change had been creeping over the 
sky so silently and gradually that it seemed 
to have no beginning. The woman only 
knew that another light different from the 
yellow-white moonlight had come. It was 
a wonderful coming, that of the pearl 
morning. The shadow of the little, moored 
sloop they crept up to, and beyond was 
mirrored in gray water. 

The woman offered formally to row, ac- 
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cepting calmly the- man’s short smile of 
refusal. She was too cold and tired to 
feel any inward thing now,—vaguely she 
knew that the man was worn out, that his 
breath was gasping, but she was numb 
even to pity. 

Then suddenly the boy called out: ‘The 
morning !’’ and life swept back into them 
all. With their eyes on the rope, the dip- 
ping float ahead, they crept nearer 
through the long, silent minutes. 

A tiny boat, with a rough, brown sail 
passed them on its way out the channel. 
A big fellow was rowing easily, another 
was frying breakfast over an oil stove and 
singing a soft, Italian air. The bright 
light of the stove warmed the humanless 
dark of the morning, and the sound of the 
singing and the crackling fish came floating 
back over the water. 

Suddenly the woman felt within her a 
growing sensation of strange pleasure. Her 
tired brain refused to analyze it; she only 
knew that something warmed her numb- 
ness and cold, and that life seemed a 
pleasanter thing. As they came to the 
mooring she stood up and looked toward 
the lightening sky. Over the breakwater 
and through the rude row of fishermen’s 
cabins glowed the first pink of sunrise. 

She had never felt so moved before. 
She wondered if she were not another 
woman, one of the simple creatures she had 
always smiled pityingly upon, those who 
find life worth while simply because they 
are wife and mother of a home. Non- 
sense! she was herself, cold, angry and 
determined. And yet,—she felt like sing- 
ing. 

So they reached home. The children 
ran up the steps of the landing, eager to 
use their legs again and ‘hungry and ex- 
cited. The man helped his wife up the 
narrow planks. She slipped on a slippery, 
weed-covered board, but he caught her 
quickly and held her close. 

She felt his body trembling and the 
strange, new sensation grew stronger with- 
in her. Why did it seem so good, so all- 
satisfying that they two should be alive in 
this silent world of ships and landings ? 

Silently they went past the sleeping cot- 
tages to their own. The true morning had 
come and on the porch they turned to 
look at the sunrise. Waves of pink flooded 
thé sky and warmed the lapping, gray 
waters. Then, as they stood, the bright, 
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generous sun rose from. behind the far hills 
and shone into their faces. 

Inside the children were laughing and 
rustling cooky bags. The boy had lit the 
logs in the fireplace and the flames cheered 
the big room. Their light fell upon the 
man’s knife and a half-finished boat for the 
boy lying on the table. 

The woman turned and looked into her 
husband’a face, boy-handsome, —now hag- 
gard and strange with its man’s care lines. 
As the warmth of the sun grew, a blinding 
film seemed to leave her eyes and brain 
and heart. For the first time she felt her- 
self a real woman,—the cold, analytical 
creature was left somewhere out there in 
the channel with the shadows and the 
cold,—the shadows and cold which they 
had struggled through together—home— 
yes, together. Suddenly she felt there in 
the golden light how very incomplete she 
was Soha hoe impossible a life alone 
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would be for her. She glanced inside 
again at the half-whittled boat and at her 
husband’s white face beside her, and the 
meaning of her strange joy at the landing 
when she had stood close against him 
flashed over her. 

Two were needed to make the real 
home,—she felt that now—the woman and 
the man she loved. There was, all un- 
reasonably, magically, the rzg/¢ one, the 
keystone to her own completed life, and 
now the woman turned,—knowing and 
acknowledging. 

Had she meant to be angry? Were 
there past and future vexations to trouble ? 
It all seemed very vague and far away from 
this present full moment in the new sun- 
shine. 

The glow of the home fire and the sun 
went through every vein in her body. Her 
arm slipped around his neck. Together 
they watched the sun clear the hilltops. 


A CASE OF PROMOTION 


A Story of the New York Police 


By W. B. M. Ferguson 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


Co pate OGAN was Irish, ambitious, 
o/b and a regenerate. The two 

fea adjectives qualified the 

A noun. If he had not been 
ï Irish and ambitious, the 
many ‘‘ facers’’ he had re- 
ceived in his thirty-five years of life would 
long since have hammered the impregna- 
ble smile from his countenance. ‘The two 
principal factors in Hogan’s life had both 
been women, and they, the greatest deter- 
mining influences that ever mould a man’s 
character—his mother and his sweetheart. 
Hogan’s mother had died when he was 
twelve years old. The clay of his charac- 
ter had been soft then, and she, the potter, 


had moulded it as a mother should; fash- 
ioned it by precept and example. Now 
it had hardened and the chief attributes 
embodied in it were Duty, Honor, Love 
and Charity. And the greatest of these 
was Charity. Of course Hogan once had 
a father. Sometimes he regretted the 
necessity of such a factor in the scheme of 
generation. But what his father had lacked, 
his mother had over-balanced and it is 
always the mother that touches the respon- 
sive chord in the heart of the child. 
Hogan’s mother had left in his soul, as 
a heritage, a strong vein of puregold. His 
sweetheart had left a lode of pure iron. 
She had entered his life when he was 
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twenty; she had departed it two years later. 
She had found it happy, ambitious, com- 
monplace; she left it unhappy, for the time 
being, unambitious, and decidedly uncom- 
monplace. For Hogan suffered a moral 
relapse and took to drink and the level of 
the sodden. She had jilted him for aman of 
better family but personally, of poorer moral 
stamina than Hogan. Hogan never even 
knew the name of him who had supplanted 
him. At any rate Hogan’s sweetheart 
-passed out of his life twelve years ago, and 
he never heard whether she had made a 
permanent wreck of her own fortunes as 
she had made atemporary one of his. And 
the bitterest part of all was that he still 
loved her and always would. It was his 
nature. 

Hogan had been an unfortunate for two 
years when he suddenly braced up and 
started in to repair his fallen fortunes. It 
required all the grit he possessed to suc- 
cessfully retrace his floundering footsteps, 
but he eventually succeeded. His mother’s 
heritage, the vein of pure gold, had been 
temporarily smothered by the lode of iron. 
But the latter had melted in the fierce 
fight for self-respect while the gold had 
but emerged refined. He was Irish, of 
humble birth. He had been an electrical 
mechanic; now he determined upon the 
police force. By hard work he passed his 
Civil Service examination and won his ap- 
pointment as patrolman. Then his edu- 
cation and grit came to the front and in 
six year’s time he had earned promotion 
to a plain clothes man, and now headed 
the eligible list. His fight for promotion 
had been against odds, internally and ex- 
ternally, and his probation of hard luck 
was not yet over. He was grimly battling 
against the prejudice of his precinct com- 
mander, Captain Schmidt of the ——— 
Precinct. His captain was German, he 
Irish, and the national antipathy started 
it. Perhaps the senior officer dimly 
realized, in his heavy, methodical, Ger- 
manic way, that Hogan’s aggressive and 
intuitive blood might some day in the near 
future supplant him behind the desk if it 
was not tempered by an authoritative 
douche. At all events, two less compe- 
tent men had been promoted over Hogan’s 
head. Hogan’s smile had become a little 
more grim and his energy a little more 
volatile. Then luck, for a fleeting second, 
had replaced her frown with a smile. He 
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made an important capture which placed 
him head of the eligible list despite the 
captain’s discreet, but nevertheless vigor- 
ous, disapproval. That had been five years 
ago and his longed for promotion seemed 
as elusive as the Fountain of Eternal 
Youth. 

No doubt if the Commissioner of Police 
had known of Hogan’s ability and clean 
record, he would have cast an approving 
eye his way. But the old Police Com- 
missioner was a new man who was more 
fitted as an after dinner speaker than fill- 
ing the executive chair at Mulberry Street. 
He was an honorable, easy-going gentle- 
man who swallowed his captains’ reports 
without the usual digestive grain of salt. 
If he had known of Hogan’s past life, his 
two years’ descent to the level of the sod- 
den with its foetid atmosphere of moral 
and physical degeneracy; if he had known 
of his superhuman fight for self-respect 
and moral cleanliness, his eyes would have 
been sympathetic as well as favorable. For 
like all families, there was a skeleton in the 
old Police Commissioner’s closet. 

His eldest son was a black sheep with 
an utter aversion to the whitewash brush. 
The boy had always been wild and after 
several shady transactions in money mat- 
ters, he had left his father’s roof to make 
a new record. He had married a girl of 
lower social standing than himself but of 
respectable parents. Then he had got in 
with a fast crowd and the big city swal- 
lowed him. It was twelve years since the 
Police Commissioner had seen his son but 
his love for him still ate like a canker at 
his heart. His hair turned gray, then 
white in the twelve years, but the 
boy’s image ever confronted him. He 
waited patiently year by year for the return 
of the prodigal. He made no effort to find 
him. He trusted blindly to the boy’s in- 
herent manhood. He hoped he had 
worked safely out of his past mistakes, 
righted himself in his own and his fellow 
man’s esteem. ‘Then when he had won 
recognition from the world he would re- 
turn to him, and his past would be laughed 
over and his present achievements praised. 
And he would be the one, the rightful one, 
to cheer his and the mother’s declining 
years. The mother who had ever striven 
to be a buffer between the son and retri- 
bution in the family circle, and who was 
eating her heart out because the world 
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would not admit of such services. Yes, 
the prodigal would return, weighed in the 
balance of human achievement and found 
no longer wanting. And so the old Police 
Commissioner dreamed. 

It was on a misty evening in late Sep- 
tember when Captain Schmidt, of the 
Precinct, lined up the night patrol in 
front of the desk for the usual instructions 
and orders. Among the bluecoats was 
one, John Hogan, plain clothes man, who 
for the past week had been on poolroom 
detail in the Tenderloin. Among the vari- 
ous orders the captain read the following 
notice from headquarters: 


ANTED: Charles (alias ‘‘Sport”) 
Fairchild, gambler, bookmaker and 
forger. Age, thirty-two years. Height, 
five feet ten inches. Weight, one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. Hair, sandy, thin. 
Face, long, oval, clean-shaven, sometimes 
small Van Dyke beard. Complexion, 
clear. Birthmark, three moles formed like 
a triangle on right cheek. Known to be 
married and to have one child. For- 
merly resided in West Thirty-first Street. 
Wanted for passing forged check on the 
National Bank of this city. When last 
seen had on a light gray suit, tan shoes, 
etc., etc. 


‘¢Keep your eyes open for him, men,’’ 
concluded Captain Schmidt. ‘‘ The Com- 
missioner has determined to round-up all 
the crooks and forgers, and his orders are 
strict. It might just happen that your 
man is in this precinct. I may say, un- 
officially, that it will be good work for the 
man who happens to run him in.’* 

The men saluted and filed out. They 
were accustomed to such orders. They 
seldom resulted in anything. The Central 
Office men had all the show when it came 
to trailing high-class game. It would be 
owing to luck if the forger came their way. 
He had formerly lived in their precinct, 
and it was not likely that he would return 
to his old haunts for some time. More 
likely he was in Baltimore or Chicago by 
now. 

A month passed, and the forger was still 
‘¢wanted’’ by headquarters. Every time 
John Hogan had gone out on his detail he 
kept freshly dusted in his mental Rogues’ 
Gallery the picture of ‘Sport’? Fairchild. 
He had come to know the characteristics 
of that face by heart. His soul was con- 
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centrated upon it, his ambition. Once let 
him make this capture and his promotion 
would be won. Captain Schmidt could 
no longer withhold his recommendation. 
But though Hogan narrowly scanned 
each face he passed in the street, the face 
that meant his promotion never met his 
eyes. 

Two months, three months slipped 
away. Then one evening as Hogan was 
standing on Fifth Avenue his attention 
was attracted to the opposite corner. 


-Patrolman Mullaney, of his precinct, had 


a small boy by the hand. The boy was 
about four years old and dressed in a short 
reefer jacket and leather leggings. Hogan 
crossed idly over. 

‘‘Lost?’’ he asked indifferently.. 

‘ Shure,” said Mullaney, a perplexed 
look wrinkling his Milesian countenance. 
‘‘Been lost for four hours, I guess. Faix, 
the bye don’t know his own name at all, 
nor where he lives. Oi’ll have to be afther 
takin’ him to th’ station house.’’ 

Hogan had a way with children. 

‘¢Let me try,’’ he said, and lifted the 
little chap in his strong arms. The violet 
glare from a neighboring arc light struck 
full upon the child’s frightened eyes. 
Large, gray eyes they were, and as they 
met Hogan’s a vague memory thrilled 
through the latter. But it was not the 
eyes that had sent the blood pounding 
in the plain clothes man’s breast. It was 
the sight of three moles formed like a tri- 
angle upon the child’s right cheek. 

Hogan’s voice was steady and soothing. 

‘c And where were you going when you 
got lost?’ he asked. 

‘*To—to see favver,’’ said the boy 
struggling to keep back the tears. 

«< And don’t you live with your father ?’’ 
pursued Hogan gently. 

The child shook his head. 

«I jive wiv—wiv muvver. 
been away—a long way.” 

‘« Oh,’ said Hogan. ‘‘And so your 
father has just come back, eh ?”’ 

The boy nodded slowly. 

“Wel, why didn’t he come home to see 
mother and his little boy ? All fathers do 
that the first thing, you know,’’ suggested 
the plain clothes man. 

The child eyed him in grave surprise. 

“Oh, but you know, favver—favver 
can’t.” 

‘‘ Better let me take him to th’ house. 


Favver’s 


A OAS OF 


Ye’re wastin’ time quizzin’ th’ lad,’’ inter- 
rupted Mullaney. 
But Hogan impatiently shook his head. 
‘< And why can’t father come home to see 
mother and his little boy ?” he asked gently. 
‘¢ Muvver says there is a lot of bad men 
who want—want to hurt favver.’’ 
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« Have you ever been to your father’s 
house before?’’ he asked, while on his 
way. 

‘ Yes,” said the boy. ‘* Once muvver 
says favver’s been home for four, five, 
days. You’re not a bad man?’’ he 
finished suddenly, looking trustfully into 


Three moles formed like a triangle upon the child’s cheek. 


‘¢Oh,’’ considered Hogan. ‘‘ And so 
you were on your way to tell your father 
to come home? that the bad men had gone 
away? Is that it, eh?” 

The child nodded. 

‘¢Favver was going to take us away, 
away.” 

Hogan turned to Mullaney. 

‘*T guess I know who this kid belongs 
to. I'll see him home,’’ and taking the 
boy in his arms, he started toward Sixth 
Avenue. 


Hogan’s eyes and tightening his hold. 

A queer thrill of self-contempt shot into 
the plain clothes man’s heart. For six 
years now he had been a stranger to that 
feeling. It was dirty work he was engaged 
in—but duty and ambition stifled his con- 
science. 

«No, I’m not a bad man,” he ‘an- 
swered hurriedly. ‘‘ And what does your 
father’s house look like ?”’ 

The boy considered. 

“« Its awful big and—and dark and I 
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have to go up an awful lot of stairs.’’ 

‘« Flat house,’ mused Hogan. ‘‘ And 
I suppose you have lots of fun looking out 
of the windows at the cars? You know, 
the cars that run past on a high bridge,’’ 
and he pointed to the elevated over- 
head. 

The boy said ‘‘ yes,’’ with his head. ` 

“I'll risk it as a flat house on Sixth 
Avenue,’’ said Hogan to himself. ‘‘ But 
where ? ” 

He and his little charge had reached the 
glare of the avenue. 

Hogan considered, scratching his chin. 
How could he find the elusive flat house ? 

‘ Don’t you know where your own 
home is? Your mother’s ?’’ he asked pres- 
ently. 

‘s N—no. It’s that way. A long way,” 
and the child pointed up the avenue. 

‘< And can’t you remember where your 
father lives? ‘Try,’’ persuaded Hogan. 

The boy shook his head, finger in 
mouth. 

‘¢Then how did you find your way to 
your father’s house the last time you visited 
him ? And how did you get home again ?”’ 
grimly persisted the plain clothes man. 

‘« I went wiv muvver. Muvver came 
wiv me to-day but when we got off the 
big car I—I got losted,’’ and the tears 
would not be denied. 

‘« He can’t have wandered far. The 
father must be in this precinct,’’ mused 
Hogan, his pulse quickening. He had set 
the child on the sidewalk but now he 
stooped and lifted him again in his arms. 
Once more those gray eyes stirred a vague 
memory in his heart. 

‘¢ Now tell me child,’’ he said impres- 
sively. ‘‘How did you know whenever 
you were near your father’s house ? Wasn’t 
there anything you used to like to watch, 
like the cars that went by the window ? 
The cars on the high bridge?” 

The boy suddenly clapped his hands. 

«Oh, you mean the car? A—a big, a 
great big house on wheels all golded, and 
favver would get a funny fat man wiv funny 
red hair to give me pies—”’ 

But Hogan, recognition pulsing in his 
eyes, started up the avenue. 

‘«¢<¢Dan’s Pantry’ on Thirty-seventh 
Street, by all that’s holy.’’ 

‘< Are we going to—to favver’s ?’’ asked 
the boy happily, laying his drowsy head 
upon the broad shoulder of the detective. 
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‘¢Yes,’’? said Hogan. But his eyes 
would not meet the trusting gray ones so 
near his own. 

On the way up to Thirty-seventh Street 
Hogan's big heart was raked by many 
feelings. For the first time since joining 
the force he despised his calling—and yet 
he was about to earn the much coveted 
step in promotion. The boy, whose 
golden head was so near his own, had 
touched a chord in his nature that had 
not actively vibrated for many years. It 
brought to his mind his mother’s face and 
her heritage of duty, honor, love and 
charity. But he was only doing his duty. 
Yes, his duty, not his ambition. He 
crushed down the momentary spasm of 
weakness, of self-contempt. 

The boy was very tired and happy when 
they reached Thirty-seventh Street, and 
after a brief period of indecision he finally 
located ‘‘ favver’s house.’ Hogan, a grim 
smile on his lips, pushed open the hall door 
and ascended the narrow, meanly carpeted 
stairs. At the boy’s instructions he 
mounted three flights, then knocked at 
‘¢favver’s’’ door. There was silence, 
then footsteps sounded and the door was 
opened half an inch. 

‘<Favver!’’ called the boy. The next 
moment he was in the arms of a fair-haired 
man with a Van Dyke beard and brown 
eyes. He had a birthmark upon his right 
cheek—three moles formed like a triangle. 

‘<The kid was lost, so I brought him 
home,’’ said Hogan entering the small 
room and shutting the door behind him. 

The man slowly seated the boy in the 
chair, then faced the detective, a half 
smothered suspicion in his eyes. 

« I cannot thank you enough,” he be- 
gan impetuously. ‘‘His mother and I 
have been distracted. His mother is out 
looking—’’ He bit off the sentence, sus- 
picion rife in his eyes. ‘*‘ How did you 
know where the boy lived?’’ he finished 
slowly. 

‘¢ Qh, favver, he’s such a good man,’’ 
exclaimed the boy looking at Hogan with 
drowsy, friendly eyes. 

Hogan looked at the floor, finally at the 
pale-faced man. 

‘Charles Fairchild, you’re my pris- 
oner. Captain Schmidt would like to see 
you at the station house. You’re wanted 
on that forgery charge,’’ he blurted out 
harshly. 


“ You are wanted on that forgery charge,” the detective blurted out. 


The man looked at him with unseeing 
eyes, the blood slowly ebbing from his 
cheek. He fiercely gripped at the table 
he had been leaning against, then dropped 
into a chair and buried his face in his 
hands. The boy, the sleep frightened 
from him, gazed at Hogan with wide, re- 
proachful eyes, scrambled from the chair, 
and running over to his father, flung his 
arms about his neck. Hogan turned and 
glowered at the opposite wall. 

Finally the man raised his head. He 
had aged ten years in that one minute. 

‘ Let me go!’ he demanded hoarsely, 
inarticulately. ‘‘ Let me go, I tell you! 
You don’t know what it means to me—to 
the wife—to the boy. Pll pay you—I’ll 
— There, let me go,” his voice was plead- 
ing, imperative. ‘*No one will ever 
know. God, you don’t know how I’ve 
worked to turn over a new leaf! Give me 
a chance!’ He clenched his hands in an 
agony of supplication, passion. ‘‘I starved, 
I sweated to—to scrape a home together! 
To—to be an honest man. I’ve got a 
small one out in Chicago. My record was 
against me here. I came on to bring back 
the wife and—and boy. I’ve got a good 
position. I’m ina fair way of leaving an 
honest name for the boy. Don’t, for 
God’s sake, don’t drag me back to hell! 


Give me a chance, man to man! 
one little chance!’’ 

“It’s not my order, it’s headquarters,”’ 
said Hogan gruffly. 

‘ Go on, give me a chance?!’ reiterated 
the man frenziedly. ‘It’s nothing to you 
—evcrything tome. I’ve hoarded every 
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honest penny; my wife has slaved, starved, 


to pay off that forgery. I'll pay the bank 
every penny if you only give me a little 
time. Upon my honor as a—’’ He 
choked on the word ‘‘ gentleman.’’ ‘‘Just 
one chance,” he cried hoarsely. ‘‘ For 
—for—the boy’s sake. I’m not a felon. 
I went wrong. I’m of good family. Fair- 
child isn’t my name. I disgraced my right 
one, but I’m living honorably under it in 
Chicago, where they don’t know my rec- 
ord. Don’t brand me a criminal! For 
God’s sake, don’t! It will kill my father 
—mother—wife— all, all.’ He sprang to 
his feet, his chest heaving, his hands 
working. The boy had huddled in the 
chair, staring at Hogan with wide, re- 
proachful, wounded eyes. 

“I’m sorry,’’ said the detective dog- 
gedly, ‘‘but it’s my duty.’’ But even as 
he said it he knew that it was his ambi- 
tion. 

Then footsteps sounded in the corridor, 
the hall door was flung open and a woman 
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entered. As her eyes met those of the 


again. 
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He was too stunned by the sud- 


boy she gave a strangled cry and, flying den wreck of his life to understand. 


across the room, she clutched him fiercely 
to her breast. She sobbed and laughed 
over him, utterly oblivious to the dramatic 
tableau at her back. The man was look- 


Then Hogan turned slowly to the door. 
‘: I—I am very glad that it was my luck 


to find the little chap. Better keep an eye 
on him in the future,’’ he said heavily. 
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“I am very glad il was my luck to find the little chap.” 


ing at her, love in his eyes, a weary smile 
upon his white lips. Hogan’s eyes, like- 
wise, were riveted upon the slim, graceful 
figure. Then the woman, laughing and 
gurgling and pushing the red gold hair 
away from her forehead, struggled to her 
feet, the boy in her arms. . 

“How did you find him, Charley—’’ 
For the first time, apparently, she noticed 
the big figure of the plain clothes man 
standing silently by the door. 

‘*(Q-o-h, this gentleman found—’’ She 
faltered and her voice trailed away as her 
eyes met those of Hogan. ‘The old rose 
in her soft cheek died quickly. 

Hogan’s gaze never flinched. He knew 
now why the boy’s eye had drawn his soul. 
He was looking into a pair of gray eyes he 
had not seen for twelve long years. The 
eyes of the woman he loved. And by 
every law of God and man the boy he had 
held in his arms should have been his. 

There was intense stillness in the shab- 
by little room. The man’s eyes were 
traveling from Hogan to his wife and back 


He looked straight atthe man. ‘* Chicago, 


I believe, is a pretty safe city for children. 


Good-night,’’ and opening the door, he 
passed quietly out. 
were defeated; love, charity triumphant. 


Honor and ambition 


In the course of another two years, the 


old Police Commissioner’s faith in his way- . 
ward son was vindicated. 
returned, weighed in the balance of human 


The prodigal 


achievement and found not wanting. . He 
came on a flying visit from Chicago where 
he held aresponsible position with a promi- 
nent bank. He brought with him his wife 
and son. Of that reconciliation little need 
be recorded. ‘There were many tears and 
many smiles. Suffice, that shortly after- 
wards one John Hogan, plain clothes 
man of the Precinct, took an un- 
precedented leap up the ladder of fortune. 
He did not receive his long coveted step 
in promotion. He skipped it. He was 
Officially created a captain with a strong 
recommendation for an inspectorship. And 
he wonders why the old Commissioner 
happened to select him for the honor. 
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An Account of the Sums Aggregating Four Hundred 
Thousand Dollars Which Have Been Returned to the 
Treasury of the United States by Repentant Sinners 


By James T. 


AQ Account Conscience.” 
mie) This account was opened 
wes by the United States Gov- 
ernment in 1811. It would 
Ava not be fair to infer from 
BY this fact that the American 
conscience had its awakening at so late a 
date in the country’s history, but that year 
witnessed the first return to the govern- 
ment, as the result of the ‘‘still small 
voice,” of money of which it had been de- 
frauded some time before. President 
Madison found on his desk one morning 
an unsigned letter in which the writer con- 
fessed to defrauding the government of two 
dollars, for which his conscience had made 
him suffer sorely. This amount was en- 
closed with the request that it be turned 
into the National Treasury, the writer ex- 
pressing the hope that this full restitution 
and repentance would restore a clear and 
easy conscience. 

President Madison directed that the let- 
ter be filed in the Treasury Department 
and the money credited ‘*To Account 
Conscience.’’ Although this and all sub- 
sequent contributions, after being credited, 
are turned into the General Fund of the 
Treasury, the money has come to be known 
as the ‘‘ Conscience Fund,’’ and it is a 
popular belief that this supposed fund is pre- 
served in a separate vault in the Treasury. 

« Uncle Sam’s Confessional’’ is the 
name which the Treasury officials long ago 
gave the little office in the Division of Pub- 
lic Moneys, where the books of the Con- 
science Account and the letters which 
accompany the contributions are preserved. 
Many of these communications are yellow 
with age and most of them are anonymous. 
The Chief of Division has made a close 
study of the Conscience contributions, and 
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it has been his observation that while sev- 
eral weeks may pass without the receipt of 
any Conscience money, one contribution is 
generally quickly followed by several others. 
The announcement of one repentant’s res- 
titution to the government seems to quicken 
the conscience of another. Unfortunately, 
however, the chain quickly breaks. Up 
to May 1 of this year there had been 
thirty-three contributions, amounting to 
nearly fourteen thousand dollars. This is 
adjudged a good year for the confessional, 
although more than this amount was re- 
ceived from a single penitent about six 
years ago, who returned fourteen thousand 
two hundred and twenty-five dollars and 
fifteen cents to the government. The 
money was given to the Rev. Pebendary 
Barff, Vicar of St. Giles Church, near 
London, to whom it had been handed by 
one of his parishioners with the request 
that it be returned to the United States 
Government. It issupposed the victim of 
conscience had once violated the customs 
laws. ‘The money reached the Treasury 
Department through the American Con- 
sulate General in London. 

A study of the handwriting of these 
conscience stricken victims, or of those who 
do not disguise their handwriting, brings 
one to several interesting conclusions. It 
would appear women have more sensitive 
consciences than men, for the majority of 
the letters are in distinctively feminine 
script, and yet the largest contributors to 
the fund have been men. Religion seems 
to have a strong effect on conscience, for 
in many instances the penitents tell of con- 
version to the Christian faith, and sign 
themselves ‘‘A Sinner,” ‘*A Penitent,’’ 
or ‘‘A Redeemed Soul. ” 

Whatever the prompting motive, the 
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account has grown since Madison’s time 
until it shows a record of money received 
to date amounting to more than four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Smaller conscience 
accounts are recorded in the Postoffice 
Department, where letters are sometimes 
` received from persons who have used un- 
cancelled stamps a second time, and in the 
Pension Office, where here and there a 
pensioner returns pension money which he 
feels he does not really need; but the main 
account is kept in the Treasury, and it is 
here thatthe most interesting letters are to 
be found. 

` Accompanying the second largest con- 
tribution of conscience money ever re- 
ceived, which reached the Treasury De- 
partment last May, and consisted of twelve 
thousand dollars in paper money carelessly 
wrapped in one thickness of yellow wrap- 
ping paper, was the following note written 
in pencil and, apparently, by an old man: 


‘« I am sending herewith enclosed twelve 
thousand dollars, which is to go to the use 
of the government. Years ago I defrauded 
the government of money, but have returned 
it all and now am paying fourfold, in accord- 
ance with the Scripture. The way of the 
transgressor is hard, and no one but God 
knows how I have suffered the consequences 
and I would seek to do a bountiful restora- 
tion. May God pardon while the United 
States Government is benefitted. 

(Signed) ‘CA SINNER.” 


Frequently the smaller the contribution 
the longer the confession. Twelve stamps 
were enclosed by a lady who really had 
very little to be sorry for. She wrote, 
after secing an article about the ‘‘ Con- 
science Fund ’’: 


‘¢It has occurred to me that years ago I 
had oftentimes used an uncancelled stamp 
for convenience sake when living at a dis- 
tance from a postoffice, without taking into 
consideration the fact that I was defrauding 
Uncle Sam by so doing. I therefore enclose 
stamps which will square accounts.” 


Another evidence of awakened con- 
science came from a lady in New York in 
the form of sixty-one dollars, sixty of 
which was to pay duty on a ring valued at 
one hundred dollars, which ten years be- 
fore she had ‘worn in’? for a friend on 
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returning from Europe and the remaining 
dollar to pay for acknowledgment in a 
New York paper. 

Occasionally conscience money for Uncle 
Sam is contributed on account of shortcom- 
ings to others. An old woman in New 
Hampshire, who signed her name and ad- 
dress, enclosed fifteen dollars ‘‘ for con- 
science ’’ in a note which read: 


‘¢T owe a few small bills I would like to 
pay but do not no whose they are or if they 
are living so thought i would send hear.’’ 


An old man in West Virginia who had 
brought in a gold watch from Canada and 
could not remember whether he had paid 
duty on it sent to the Treasury marked 
‘‘For Conscience ’’ twenty-five dollars. 
The money was returned to him with the 
remark that the duty had ‘‘ probably ” 
been paid. A year later he sent another 
letter again enclosing the twenty-five dol- 
lars and saying: 


‘< I have been unable to reach a satis- 
factory conclusion about that watch so I 
return the twenty-five dollars. I cannot 
let my conscience rest on a probability.’’ 


A little girl in Jersey City enclosed one 
cent in the following note addressed to 
«« Mister Shaw ’’: 


‘I stole a lead pencil in your office last 
month and I am sorry for it now and I 
send you a cent to pay for it. I gets 
square wid the government agen. Let me 
no if its all right wid you.’’ 


As she neglected to stamp the letter, the 
enclosure went to the postoffice in part 
payment for the two cents postage due. 

President Cleveland during his second 
administration received from a child, evi- 
dently stillin her teens, this pathetic appeal 
for forgiveness : 


‘« To His Majesty, President Cleveland: 
‘¢ Dear President: 

«I am in a dreadful state of mind, and 
I thought I would write you and tell you 
all, About two years ago, as near as I can 
remember, it was two years, I used two 
postage stamps that had been used before 
on letters, but I can only remember of do- 
ing it twice. I did not realize what I had 
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done until lately. My mind is constantly 
turned on the subject, and I think of it 
night and day. Now, dear President, will 
you please forgive me and I promise you I 
will never do it again. Enclosed find cost 
of three stamps, and please forgive me for 
I was then but thirteen years old, for I am 
heartily sorry for what I have done. 
“ FROM ONE OF YOUR SUBJECTs!’’ 


Unable to send money, one penitent, a 
man in the West, sent to the ‘‘ Conscience 
Fund ’’ his gold watch with this note: 


‘ Such as Ihave I give unto the Con- 
science fund. The money I gave for the 
watch is more than I consider I owe the 
government.’’ 


When it was sent to the mint and melted 
the gold case brought thirty-four dollars 
and eighty-eight cents and the works were 
sold for several dollars. 

Many contributors to the fund attempt 
to disguise their handwriting. Others 
seek to keep all possible clues to their 
identity secret by stupid mistakes in spell- 
ing. Frequently addresses are given and 
acknowledgments sent to them are returned, 
proving them to have been fictitious. But 
there is no necessity for such caution. It 
is an unwritten rule in ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Con- 
fessional, ’’ that no questions shall be asked 
of any penitent, no clues followed up: The 
punishment of penitents at this confes- 
sional is left to that Conscience which 
‘< doth make cowards of us all,’’ 


JUST HEROES 


How the Carnegie Hero Fund 


Works in Practtce—The Heroes 


zt has Rewarded—What :t Means to be a Hero 


By H. K. Webster 


economic interpretation ? 


| Kr for the light it throws on 
: Ex modern conditions ? for the 
4 os y) discipline afforded by its 


dates? A little for all these things no 
doubt, but not so much for them all 
together as for its romance. To most of 
us history is a string of bright deeds, a 
sort of diamond necklace, the brilliance of 
whose gems obscures the setting. The 
very wise may rail, but their raillery will 
never change the fact that the average man 
finds it easy to forget what Thermopylae 
and Balaclava were all about, but as long 
as he lives he will catch his breath a little 
quicker at thought of Leonidas and his 
three hundred Spartans, and his heart will 
drum out the rhythm of the charging 
hoofs of the Light Brigade. 

They get an almost universal response, 
these great deeds, and they deserve it. 


The American who does not thriN at the 
names of Paul Jones and Cushing, or at 
the thought of Pickett’s division going 
into action that last day at Gettysburg, or 
Kelly’s regiment of cavalry at Chancellors- 
ville dashing themselves to pieces against 
the whole advancing Confederate Army in 
order to give Howard’s corps the few 
minutes it needed to reform its lines—the 
man who can think of these things with an 
even pulse may more safely be called un- 
trustworthy than he who is not moved by 
concord of sweet sounds—is more likely to 
prove base, even, than the one who never 
said to himself that this was his own, his 
native land. 

Now Mr. Andrew Carnegie is perhaps 
not the first man to whom it has occurred 
that there are heroes of peace as well as 
of war, but he is, so far as I know, the 
first man who has seriously attempted to 
reverse the conditions. His hatred of war 
has led him, no doubt, to feel strongly 
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in the matter, but an ‘influence equally 
potent is probably the fact that he has 
spent most of his life in close association 
with men who made their livelihood in the 
extra hazardous trades, and that acts of 
heroism of a homely sort, but not less real 
for that, acts whose only recognition was 
the thanks of the rescued and perhaps a 
line or two in the daily paper, were mat- 
ters of course in his personal experience. 

Mr. Carnegie’s feeling in the matter 
crystallized in an attempt to alter this state 
of things. It was a fine conception that 
an act of splendid sacrifice should no 
longer be soiled by entailing years of squalid 
misery on the dependents of the doer of 
it; the homeliest heroism should be in- 
vested in a certain dignity, should have 
a securer niche in Memory than is af- 
forded by a chance paragraph in the 
newspaper. 

It is now a little more than a year since 
he set about to realize hisconception. In 
March, 1904, he transferred to a commis- 
sion of twenty-one the sum of five million 
dollars in five per cent. bonds of the United 
States Steel Corporation by means of a 


deed of trust. The Commission is empow-. 


ered to fill such vacancies as may occur in 
its ranks, and to re-invest the funds of the 
trust at its discretion. The scope of its 
authority in the disposition of the income 
is very wide. It is directed to provide 
that persons following peaceful vocations 
who have been injured in an heroic effort 
to save life shall be placed ‘‘in somewhat 
better positions pecuniarily than before, 
until again able to work,’’ or if the rescuer 
is killed his dependents shall be provided 
for. ‘‘For exceptional children excep- 
tional grants shall be made for exceptional 
education. Grants of sums of money may 
also be made to heroes and heroines as the 
Commission thinks advisable, —each case 
to be judged on its merits. No grant is 
to be continued unless it be soberly and 
properly used, and the recipients remain 
respectable, well-behaved members of the 
community. ”? 

The deed provides for the giving of 
commemorative medals to heroes or to 
their widows or next of kin, and then pro- 
ceeds, in a somewhat complicated clause, 
to a suggestion for the disposition of the 
very probably ensuing surplus. The Com- 
mission may in their discretion apply it as 
a relef fund in cases of great disaster, and 
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may even go farther and use it—always 
after the heroes have been provided for— 
to relieve the want of any persons who, 
‘¢through no fault of their own (such as 
drunkenness, laziness, crime, etc.), but 
through exceptional circumstances,’’ are 
in necd of help. 

Whether or not Mr. Carnegie had any 
idea that he was giving his Commission a 
rather large order is a matter of surmise 
purely, as also whether the Commission 
undertook its task in fear and trembling. 
It was composed of men in whom he had 
very complete confidence, successful men 
of large affairs and reasonably entitled toa 
very fair degree of confidence in them- 
selves; but however they regarded it at 
the beginning of their labors, it is safe to 
say that by now they have discovered how 
difficult a task is cut out for them. 

In the first place nobody knows exactly 
what a hero is. Weare all agreed on a good 
many great names which, beyond question, 
deserve the title, but that is a very differ- 
ent thing from being able to define what, 
as a matter of precedent and practice, shall 
be said to constitute one. Speaking very 
loosely, daring is said to be heroic, and so 
is self-sacrifice, and in that wide arc are 
included both the man who goes over 
Niagara in a barrel and the girl who re- 
fuses to marry the man she loves because 
duty binds her toher invalid mother. Of 
course, it is easy to lop off both these ex- 
tremes; obviously neither is a proper can- 
didate for a medal, and yet from both of 
them runs a scale in almost imperceptible 
gradations up to a heroism of the most in- 
dubitable and rewardable sort. But some- 
where, on both sides, a line must be drawn 
hard and fast. 

The Commission has done this pretty 
successfully. The scope of the fund is 
limited to acts where the performer ‘‘ vol- 
untarily risked his life in saving or attempt- 
ing to save the life of a fellow being, 
or who voluntarily has sacrificed himself 
in an heroic manner for the benefit of 
others.’ 

The last phrase is not entirely definite, 
but appears to be a sort of loophole in case 
the other part of the definition should be 
found to bind too tightly. It does not 
include every sort of heroic deed, that of a 
policeman, for instance, who risks his life 
making an arrest in an ugly crowd, but per- 
haps it goes as far as any definition could, 
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But the Commission goes on to make 
another limitation: 


‘t Such acts must have been performed 
by persons the nature of whose duties in fol- 
lowing their regular vocations, does not 
necessarily require them to perform such 
acts.’’ 


We are disposed to wonder a little 
whether the pursuit of any regular vocation 
requires a man to perform heroicacts. The 
soldier comes first to our minds in this con- 
nection, but a certain moderate risk is all 
that may be required of him; for anything 
beyond that the call is always for a volun- 
teer. But the Commission seems here to 
assume that acts of heroism on the part of 
policemen, firemen, doctors, paid nurses 
and coast guards do not go beyond the 
line of their mere duty, are no more than 
they bargain and are paid for. 

The effect of this ruling will be, unless 
they have a different interpretation for it, 
to limit our officially recognized heroes to 
casual rescuers in cases of accident. The 
Commission has been in existence only a 
year and the nine awards already made 
can hardly be taken as giving decisively 
the line it means to take, yet it may be 
worth noting that of the nine, eight 
medals were given for saving persons in 
danger of drowning and the ninth for a 
fatal attempt to save two men who were 
overcome by gas at the bottom of a dry 
well. None of the rescuers was a police- 
man and it is not entirely clear what 
ground the Commission would have taken 
if any had been. . 

Another embarrassment which must at- 
tend the councils of the Commission is that 
of riches. Mr. Carnegie himself, as he 
was completing the deed of trust, seems to 
have felt that a sum of a quarter of 
a million a year was likely to prove 
unmanageably large for the recogni- 
tion and reward of the year’s crop of 
heroes, at any rate he added the clause 
referred to above, that the surplus 
might, if the Commission thought best, 
be used for the relief of such persons 
as, through no fault of their own, be in 
want. 

Now there is always a large army of per- 
sons keenly alert for a chance to get some- 
thing for nothing, and ready to devote to 
getting it an energy and an ingenuity which, 
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if differently directed, should make them 
comfortably prosperous. On the horizons 
of such as these, a sum of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars must loom large; 
to them the phrase ‘‘ through no fault of 
their own’’ must make an instantaneous 
appeal. Their misery is usually sufficiently 
genuine but the deed of heroism which they 
allege in order to bolster it up is frequently 
fraudulent. 

The proportion of these cases to the 
genuine ones is so: large as to force the 
Commission into an attitude of extreme 
caution and into demanding court-of-law 
proof, which of course shuts out many 
genuine cases where this conclusive proof 
is not to be had. 

One great difficulty in carrying out 
Mr. Carnegie’s wishes lies in the fact 
that the enterprise is so new, so 
lacking in the parentage of precedent. It 
takes one so far afield, it raises questions 
to which the cultivated gardens of formal 
knowledge supply no answer. Who knows, 
for example, what is the annual normal 
production of heroes in this country? Are 
there ten or ten thousand ? Nobody knows. 
The government has no report on the 
question, the census takes no cognizance 
whatever of heroes as such, and the Com- 
mission has no more means of finding out 
than any one else. And yet the question 
is by no means without importance in de- 
ciding what will constitute a fitting reward 
in a given case. And when it comes to 
deciding whether an act is really heroic or 
not, one is a little in doubt as to whether 
a poet or an actuary should be called upon 
to determine it. 

Altogether the problem is a tremendous 
one when you state it fairly; to substitute 
for the spontaneous popular acclaim that 
has since the beginning of things been the 
meed of heroes, a just, logical, graduated 
reward. That is a hard nut to crack; it 
may prove too hard even for the combined 
force of five million dollars and twenty- 
one shrewd, succcssful men of affairs. 

But if it does it will be a thousand pities, 
for the nut is well worth cracking. Every 
time that Mr. Carnegie’s Commission can 
hold up before us, in a way that commands 
our attention, a man of our own day and 
our own or a humbler walk of life, who in 
some great moment has squarely turned his 
back upon the Main Chance, they have 
done us a service. The sight may not 
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make heroes of us, but at least it. will melt 
off something of the crust of cynicism and 
selfishness which has been blinding our 
eyes. 

It may be that the problem is beyond 

the powers of any twenty-one men and any 
number of millions, but it will not be be- 
yond them if they can have the. support 
and co-operation of a widespread popular 
interest. Without that they are a good 
deal like a powerful engine without steam; 
with it, with an honest expression of pub- 
lic opinion for a guide, with the responsi- 
bility that would come from seeing their 
labors invested with a national importance, 
and above all with the full information re- 
garding all the acts of heroism that occur, 
which they cannot get except from a public 
sufficiently interested to take the trouble 
to supply them with it—with all this they 
will not fail. It may be said in passing 
that they will be more likely to get this 
support if they are not too shy of popular 
criticism nor too chary of giving the public 
their confidence; if they do not allow their 
fear of taking a step which they may have 
to retrace to prevent their taking any steps 
at all. : 
More or less has been said since the fund 
was first announced by way of criticism of 
the idea, and being in the form of a con- 
venient catch-word, it gained a rather wide 
currency. The phrase was that it was “a 
shame to commercialize heroism,’’ and the 
idea was that a man would be led to per- 
form an heroic act by the sordid hope of 
gain. 

Such an idea can only have sprung 
from a feeble imagination. Put yourself 
for the moment in the shoes of a potential 
hero of this sort. You are walking along, 
intent on your own affairs, when, in a sin- 
gle flash, you see a deadly peril bearing 
down on some one else—a child, perhaps, 
has strayed upon the railroad track and a 
string of freight cars is backing down upon 
her. Unless you spring out on the track 
and snatch her away she will certainly be 
killed. 

At this point you pause and reflect as 
follows: 

The Carnegie Hero Commissioners offer 
a reward for deeds of heroism, and this 
clearly would be such a deed. But I run 
a real chance of being killed myself in the 
attempt. What are the chances that I 
shall get out alive, and what are the chances, 
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if I do, that I-shall get the reward? Fur- 
ther, unless I am seriously injured, I am 
likely to get nothing but a medal. Al- 
together the chances of my being injured 
in exactly the right degree to induce them 
to pension me for life and yet to enable me 
to-enjoy my pension, are not large. Are 
they worth taking? 

The mind indeed works swiftly in great 
moments, but not along a course like that. 
The only ‘‘commercialized hero’’ the 
Commission will encounter is the fraud. 

The Commission has made nine awards 
covering the period of the past year, all 
of them for acts of a fine, fearless sort, 
worthy of thought and of memory. Three 
of them cost the doers their lives. Gideon 
King Marshall, of Springdale, Pa., went 
down a dry well to the assistance of two 
other men who had been overcome by poi- 
sonous gas accumulated there, and was 
himself killed before he could be extri- 
cated. Seymour J. Leighton, of Law- 
rence, Mass., and Thomas McCann, of 
Portland, Me., were drowned in attempts 
to save others from a similar fate. Mar- 
shall left three children, and all three left 
widows of very small means, who, but for 
the aid of the Fund, would have paid the 
debt of their husband’s gallantry just as so 
many hundreds have paid it before. 

The other cases did not end tragically. 
Ernestine F. Atwood, a seventeen-year-old 
schoolgirl, of Melrose, Mass., rescued a 
drowning man off North Weymouth. 
He had become exhausted and had gone 
down; she dived for him and discovered 
him doubled up under a float of logs, where 
he had drifted. It was a dangerous place 
even for as good a swimmer as she was to 
venture, and especially so on such a quest, 
but she went in and succeeded in dragging 
him out. 

Alexander Cameron, of Lindsay, On- 
tario, jumped into the Scugag River just 
after the ice had gone out of it, and while 
it was in its spring flood, to the rescue of 
an eight-year-old boy who had fallen in. 
He swam out into a whirlpool for him 
and grasped his clothing, and the two went 
down stream together a distance of two 
hundred yards before Cameron could 
make a landing. He kept his hold on the 
boy, however, and brought him out alive. 

Lavinia Steele, of Iowa City, Ia., while 
skating on the river, went to the rescue of 
a man who had gone through thin ice, and 
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Ernestine F. Atwood 


A seventeen-year-old schoolgirl who has won a Carnegie medal. 


at the imminent risk of going through her- 
self, managed to drag him out. 

John J. Riley, a ticket seller at the Iron 
Steamboat Co.’s pier at Coney Island, res- 
cued a man who had jumped from the pier 
in an attempt to commit suicide, and John 
J. Healy, a hospital attendant, rescued a 
German girl who tried to drown herself 
off Ellis Island. 

They are all fine deeds; in every case 
there was a large risk accepted without 
hesitation and in every case the sacrifice 


was altogether disinterested. But there is 
one case more that is, perhaps, finer than 
any of them. 

On the seventeenth of July, 1904, the 
heat of the day drove a number of boys from 
Rodi, Pennsylvania, out to the Sulphur 
Pond for a swim. It is not an ideal place 
as it is formed by the damming of a stream 
by a mine dump, and is so strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphur that the water is 
most disagreeable and is reputed by the 
boys themselves, who probably have had 
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Alexander Cameron 


Who swam a whirlpool filled with ice to rescue a man, 


small experience with medicinal waters, to 
be poisonous. They did not often swim 
there. 

One of the party, a well grown boy of 
sixteen, named Stevick, did not go in when 
the others did but delayed until they had 
come out on the bank. He was not a 
good swimmer but nevertheless they saw 
him dive from the spring board into deep 
water. When he rose to the surface, how- 
ever, he shouted for help and then sank. 

There was just one boy in the group on 
the bank who was not panic-stricken at the 
accident. He was Louis A. Baumann, Jr., 
seventeen years old, slender, frail looking 
for acountry boy, and only a fair swimmer. 
He immediately dived after Stevick and 
found him at once, but the drowning lad 
clutched Baumann’s legs and pulled him 
to the bottom. He disengaged himself 
after a struggle and swam out to shallower 
water to recover his wind. A moment 
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later he saw the top of Stevick’s head, but 
not his face, appear above the surface and 
immediately sink again. Baumann again 
swam after him, this time taking the pre- 
caution to approach him from behind, and 
this time succeeded in bringing him to the 
surface, but was again clutched by Stevick 
and dragged under. ‘There was another 
struggle under the water and Baumann 
again contrived to extricate himself and 
swim out to shallow water to get back his 
breath. 

And then, almost exhausted, with the 
marks of the drowning man’s clutching 
hands on his body, with every sensation 
of those two deadly struggles not five 
minutes old in his memory, he went back 
for the third time into the water. He 
went down to the bottom and groped 
around, got hold of a hand, tugged at it, 
and managed at last to drag the uncon- 
scious body into shallow water where the 


Louis A. Baumann, Jr. 


Who after almost complete exhaustion returned for a third time to the rescue of a drowning man. 


other boys came to his assistance. He 
seems to have been the only one who had 
any ideas of resuscitation and he com- 
manded his own strength long enough to 
work for ten minutes over Stevick and 
finally to bring him to. 

You may look a long way before finding 
an exhibition of a finer courage than that. 
Isn’t it worth a medal and a place ona 
‘‘ finely executed roll’’?? Isn’t it worth 
knowing about, worth putting where it will 
not be forgotten ? 

He isa fair-haired, slender young fellow, 
who looks rather less than his years, his 
face is sensitive, his light blue eyes distant 
like a poet’s, and if you come upon him 
as he is finishing up his day’s work, about 


sunset of a summer afternoon, he may per- 
haps call your attention to a notch in the 
hills where you can see a gleaming patch 
of river. 

He may or may not ‘‘get on.’’ The 
qualities that go to make a hero do not 
always help a man in the ‘‘race.’’ But 
he had one great moment and he rose 
greatly to meet it. 

Popular acclaim would never have 
lighted on that deed of his; it would have 
been lost to the world and in great part to 
him, had it not been for the machinery the 
Commission affords for singling it out. 
And the machinery would never have op- 
erated unless some one had taken the 
trouble to carry the grist to the mill. 
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THE WOOD NYMPH 


WITH A PHOTOGRAPH BY ALICE BOUGHTON 


A GLINT of her hair or a flash of her shoulder— 
That is the most I can boast to have seen, 
Then all is lost as the shadows enfold her, 
Forest glades making a screen of their green, 
Could I cast off all the cares of to-morrow— 
Could I forget all the fret of to-day 
Then, my heart free from the burdens I borrow, 
Nature’s chaste spirit her face would display. 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


THE WATER NYMPHS 


WITH A PHOTOGRAPH BY ALICE BOUGHTON 


HEY hide in the brook when I seek to draw nearer, 
Laughing amain when I feign to depart; 
Often I hear them, now faint and now clearer— 
Innocent bold or so sweetly discreet. l 
Are they Nymphs of the Stream at their playing 
Or but the brook I mistook for a voice? 
Little care I; for, despite harsh Time’s flaying, 
Brook voice or Nymph voice still makes me rejoice. 
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GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 


The Personality and Achievements of the Pittsburg 
Inventor and Organizer who has been made one of 
the Trustees of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 


By Robert Mayhew | 


PaykORGE WESTING- 
ae HOUSE is distinguished 
W among = business men of 

equal fame and correspond- 
ing wealth for concrete 
achievement. His contri- 
butions to the matcrial wealth of the world 
are prodigious beyond estimate. His 
share in the progress of science and inven- 
tion, commerce and manufacturing in the 
last thirty-five years, is something that no 
man can compute. Borrow a phrase from 
the vernacular; say George Westinghouse 
has been and is one of the world’s ‘‘ head 
pushers,’’ and you have conferred on him 
the superlative title that fits. Then you 
may wonder why this Pittsburger was 
chosen a trustee of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society stock that was purchased 
from James Hazen Hyde by Thomas F. 
Ryan. Was the selection of this man of 
solid affairs, along with Grover Cleveland 
and Judge Morgan J. ©’ Brien, a species 
of grandstand play intended to deceive, 
or was it the fruit of a deliberate purpose to 
infuse some health into a sadly bedraggled 
organization ? Six hundred thousand policy- 
holders are asking themselves questions of 
this purport. They have a right toa cate- 
gorical answer, but who would be satisfied 
with such where high finance is concerned ? 
Here's a case in which they must look 
their man in the eye, as it were, and form 
their estimate of bis character from the 
record of his achievement. A prejudice 
may be excusable, considering the com- 
pany one is required to enter to serve the 
Equitable as these trustees must, but all 
are invited to suspend judgment until they 
have measured George Westinghouse, the 
man. 

In the Twentieth Century there are two 
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roads to fortune, besides being born to it. 
It is a-matter of individual conscience 
which road shall be chosen when one is 
setting out on the serious business of life. 
If you are successful, that is, if you pile 
up money, not many will seriously ques- 
tion the methods by which you made it, 
except with a view to emulating your ex- 
ample. The vampire course is so easy that 
it is not to be wondered at that thousands 
prefer it to more laborious methads of at- 
taining the heights. And you can go so 
much higher on wing than on foot. like- 
wise, you can fall harder, but that doesn’t 
interest the ambitiously venturcsome. 
Speculation, plus manipulation and con- 
tempt for the rest of the world, is respon- 
sible for most of our great fortunes. The 
rich men of to-day who command the most 
attention are interesting chiefly as examples 
of the ribald doctrine ‘‘the Lord helps 
those who help themselves.” A minority 
of the possessors of huge accumulations 
of wealth—wealth that is real as distin- 
guished from the mere paper representa- 
tion of wealth—reveal achievement and 
character in their every act that have been 
to the advantage of the world. Their for- 
tunes are the reward of merit. 

The name of Westinghouse is as well 
known throughout the world as any other; 
George Westinghouse is as little known as 
any man of not one-hundredth part his 
fame. In his home city of Pittsburg he is 
almost astranger, Yet it is in no spirit 
of hero worship that it is said of him that 
he is one of the great men of his age. The 
most casual survey of his career is cnough 
to arrest attention and arouse a desire to 
know more of it. The most informal meet- 
ing with him impresses the fact that you 
are in the presence of a genius, The 
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Westinghouse at the Railway Congress in Washington. 
Westinghouse stands second from the left. Although he ts over six feet tall, Vice-president 
Fairbanks, on his left, towers six inches above him. 


Morgan J. O'Brien 


Justice of Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, associated with George Westinghouse and 
Grover Cleveland as Trustees of the majority of the stock of the Equitable Life Assurance Soctety. 


slightest inspection of the Westinghouse 
enterprises impales the intelligence on the 
point of the tact that whatever George 
Westinghouse has accumulated of the 
world’s goods, the world would have been 
immeasurably poorer had he not lived. 

At fifty-nine, George Westinghouse 
stands as the originator, organizer and 
responsible directing head of industries 
employing thirty thousand persons on 
whom seventy-five thousand more were 
directly dependent, and indirectly support- 
ing twenty-five thousand persons in addi- 
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tion to these. None but the German 
manufacturer Krupp comes to mind as 
equalling Westinghouse in industrial im- 
portance. Where Krupp built with destruc- 
tion in view, the genius of Westinghouse 
ever has been directed to improving and 
enlarging the arts of peace. ‘The financier 
whose manipulations in the field of specu- 
lation give a false value to securities of 
doubtful merit, who, when he has boosted 
prices to an attractive figure, steps from 
under after pocketing the profit of the 
faith of the public, may be of some use as 


GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 


a patron of the arts and gentleman sports, 
as the supporter of great private estates, 
as a generous tipster of menial servants, 
and in other ways in which money may be 


prodigally kept in circulation, but does he’ 


compare in usefulness with the great nur- 
seryman who conceived and fostered and 
to-day guides and controls the parent plant 
and the spreading branches of the West- 
inghouse works? 

George Westinghouse is a great big man 
physically and mentally. His is a giant’s 
body, but his mind outclasses it. He is 


shrewd, far-sighted, goes straight to the 


heart of any problem, grasps every point 
of a subject quickly, separates the practi- 
cal from the chimerical immediately, and 
enters enthusiastically into anything that 
appeals to him as of merit. Once con- 
vinced himself, he has no difficulty in con- 
vincing others. He is bland and smooth, 
reasonable within human bounds, but 
impatient of opposition. That which he 


enters into he dominates, not through the 


mean spirit of pride of power, but from 
the consciousness of inherent superiority, a 
self-confidence justified by his own accom- 
plishments in a long career of conspicuous 
SUCCESS. 

George Westinghouse maintains three 
residences and has apartments in more or 


less constant use in New York and Lon- 


don. 
Lenox mansions are for his wife. 
master of all is at home in the works bear- 
ing his name. Meet him at the huge shops 
in East Pittsburg, Wilmerding, Swissvale 
or Trafford City, the Westinghouse towns 
near Pittsburg, and you see a king in his 
realm, The great, strong man who is the 
mainspring of all, moving about quietly but 
alertly, impresses you with the great force 
that may be crowded into one human 
mind and body. His manner is as gentle 
as a woman’s, but imperative as becomes a 
commander; he is as courtly as a gentle- 
man in an English novel, as precise as the 
proverbial old maid, and as ready to ex- 
plain simple facts or technicalities to the 
stranger in the shops as Andrew Carnegie 
is to make a noise with a donation. 

There is some love of display in Mr. 
Westinghouse, but it is not personal vanity 
of a mean order. It is the bubbling of 
his enthusiasm and pride in the works that 
bear his name. They are so highly or- 
ganized, so clean and well-kept, that when 
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Mr. Westinghouse entertains a real party 
he sets the tables in one of the shops and 
serves a banquet to as many as a thousand 
guests there. Look into his great, gray 
eyes, note his kindly smile, feel the warmth 
of his hearty grip as he shakes your hand 
—it’s no bloodless bloodsucker you’re 
meeting. His talk is all of achieve- 
ment. 

Stock values hold little interest for him 
except as they have a bearing on flotations 
of new issues made necessary by demands 
for enlarging capacity. The dividends his 
companies pay tell the story of their suc- 
cess. His relations with financiers are not 
those of a jobber in securities; his enor- 
mous enterprises legitimately demand legit- 
imate financing. And, though he domi- 
nates his companies to such an extent that 
he is the whole thing in fact, the utmost 
confidence is reposed in him; so much so 
that, though his Electric Company has not 
made a report nor held a stockholders’ 
meeting for eight years, nobody seriously 
objects to this fact, which in another 
concern would amount to a scandal and 
lead to court proceedings to compel a 
showing. ae | 
- It was the indomitable will of Westing- 
house that preserved for him the fruits of 
his own efforts and laid the foundation of 
his fortune. Incidentally the fortunes of 
some others were made. When the air- 
brake was invented there was the same dis- 
position that has been noticed before and 
since to deprive the inventor of his own. 
The persistent, mnever-say-die trait of 
Westinghouse finally was rewarded by the 
equipment of a train with his brake as an 
experiment. He had yielded everything 
but his faith and an interest in his inven- 
tion when that experimental train was 
ready to start. As the story goes, he 
climbed upon the engine cab just before 
the start, grasped the engineer by the hand, 
whispered to him, ‘All I ask is a fair 
show,’’? and jumped off, leaving in the 
others palm the last fifty dollars he 
possessed, which had been concealed 
in his own huge paw. He got his fair 
show, and the history of the airbrake and 
what it has done for safety of travel on 
the rail is known of all men. 

His battles were not over when he made 
theairbrake a go. Every step of his prog- 
ress has been beset with difficulties. A less 
resourceful man could not, after thirty-five 
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years of struggle, have works supporting 
four towns of good size as Westinghouse 
has. Railway signaling, electric power 
machinery, gas engines, steam turbines 
and railway safety equipment of various 
sorts are some of the things to which he 
turned his attention after establishing the 
airbrake, and developed to their present 
perfection. Rivals have assailed him in 
the courts and in the money marts, but he 
has beaten them all in square fights, until 
to-day he is in a position of financial and 
commercial strength from which he cannot 
be dislodged. When the bankers in his 
own town, whom he had a right to expect 
to keep their promise to aid him through a 
period of stress, failed him, he went to New 
York, and by his own persuasiveness, 
backed by the palpable merit of his propo- 
sition, averted disaster. That’s how he 
first joined forces with certain powers in 
Wall Street. They were useful to him and 
they found the investment such a good 
thing they have stuck to it ever since. 
When he beat his rivals in the contest for 
the contract for electric machinery and 
lighting for the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, he faced the problem of his life 
—and triumphed. At that time the only 
practical arc lamp was the Edison inven- 
tion, owned by a rival concern which re- 
fused to sell him the right to use it at the 
Fair. He would not be foiled. His in- 
domitable will, his almost superhuman 
nerve, rose superior to everything. He 
invented a new lamp. And, to foil what 
undoubtedly would have been his rival’s 
triumphant next move, he proceeded in 
court to require them to show whercin his 
lamp infringed their patent. ‘That pre- 
vented an injunction restraining his use of 
his own lamp on charges of infringement. 
By such forehandedness has he won his 
way. 3 

While Mr. Westinghouse insists on his 
own control of his companies, and labors 
diligently on experiments—he is extremely 
prolific in mechanical ideas—he possesses 
not that vanity that makes himsclf all-suffi- 
cient in his own eyes for all things. His 
shops are full of experimenters drawing 
good stipends. He is ever on the alert for 
new material. No man ever applies to 
him with a new idea that it is not tried out. 
He is ready at all times to give any man a 
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chance to prove his worth, and, that 
proven, the man is sure of reward com- 
mensurate with his product. The strictest 
Integrity characterizes all his dealings. 
That means the highest efficiency of all 
workmanship and materials. It is the car- 
dinal principle of a gentleman in business. 
George Westinghouse is a gentleman, in 
business and out. 

Anecdotes painting the Westinghouse 
character are rare, but those that one 
hears occasionally are rich. 

An old story of Westinghouse is that 
when he had completed his airbrake he 
took it to Commodore Vanderbilt. He 
was only twenty-three. He was admitted 
to the great railroad manager’s office and 
permitted to explain his mission while the 
Commodore opened his mail. Occasion- 
ally Mr. Vanderbilt uttered a grunt merely 
to signify that he was listening to the en- 
thusiastic recital When the inventor 
paused, Vanderbilt was ready with his de- 
cision. 

‘« Young man,’’ he said, ‘‘do I under- 
stand that you propose to stop a train of 
cars with wind ?’’ 

Westinghouse admitted that was the 
fact. 

‘s Well, young man, I have no time to 
bother with damn fools,’’ declared the 
Commodore. 

The pleasures of George Westinghouse 
lie in his shop work and his plans. It 
is not strange that a man with his 
prodigious capacity for work should have 
no recreations. Build, build, build, tells 
the story of his life day after day. He 
plans so fast that his draughtsmen cannot 
keep up with him, though they work all 
night. Sleep is of no consequence to him 
when he is working out a problem. His great 
head is full of schemes, but of none that 
bode ill for any man, Schemes with George 
Westinghouse mean something worth while. 
They mean the birth of new devices for 
the use of man. Sometimes he thinks so 
far ahead, sees so early what the future 
will need and demand, that he almost in- 
vites the personal epithet <‘ visionary.’’ 
But the results almost always vindicate 
him. His schemes will benefit Westing- 
house, to be sure, but none but the social- 
istic crank or the rascal would deny the 
inventor the fruits of his talent. 
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IY DEAR FRIEND—I 
2) should have written to you 
2% before, but it has been im- 
possible for me to find the 
time. I can give you no 

4 = idea of how I am rushed 
from morning until night. When I wake 
in the morning there is a burden upon me 
as to how I am to get through the duties 
of the day. When I go to sleep at night 
I cannot cast off the weight of the work 
that I have left undone. What would 
happen to the family if I were taken ill, I 
do not know. No one else seems to be will- 
ing or indeed to be capable of taking re- 
sponsibility. I have a hundred things to 
tell you, but cannot stop now—I must 
go to work.”’ 

The writer of this letter could never visit 
a friend without having to ‘‘ hurry off’’ 
because she was too busy to stay; and 
even when she was acting the part of host- 
ess herself, although she tried to be polite, 
there was a constant impression of ‘‘ please 
go as soon as you can, for really I am so 
busy I have not time for visitors.” The 
strain to be seen on her face was evidently 
chronic, and leisure had become an impos- 
sibility. 

The average business man in this coun- 
try seems always to have an atmosphere 
of ‘‘rush’’ about him; even when he is 
sitting down you feel that he wants to take 
out his watch, if he does not actually do 
so; many men have apparently lost the art 
of taking a real vacation. I remember an 
anecdote of a prominent man whose family 
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begged him to go off for a rest because of 
his extreme fatigue, who asserted over and 
over the impossibility of leaving his busi- 
ness, especially at that time of year, be- 
cause there was one customer in the habit 
of buying very largely whom he felt that 
no one else in the office could possibly sat- 
isfy. Finally this man became so ill that 
he was obliged to be absent from his office. 
Shortly after his recovery he met his old 
customer in the street and went up to him 
with diffuse apologies for not having been 
ready to attend to his purchase. The cus- 
tomer, having finished his business some 
days before to his entire satisfaction, looked 
a little surprised and said: 

«Oh! Weren’t you there, Mr. Smith ? 
I did not know it. I am sorry you have 
been ill. ”? 

Mr. Smith’s self-importance received a 
sharp stab, but he was philosopher enough 
to take the lesson to heart, and never 
again to exaggerate the necessity of his 
presence in his office or anywhere else. 

The strain of self-importance is greater 
than we know. Indeed it is often self- 
importance, and only that, which is the 
true cause of nervous prostration. The 
great strain of unnecessary and selfish re- 
sponsibility is an octopus which, if it gets 
hold of a man and begins to drain him, 
cannot often be cast off without great suf- 
fering. 

With such over-responsible people illness 
is apt to take the form of an absolutely 
useless sense of responsibility, and the 
conceit accompanying its petty illusions is 
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oppressive. Doctors, who know and un- 
derstand how purely nervous illness always 
caricatures the selfish tendencies of an in- 
valid, are sometimes able to get at the root 
of the illness in the character of their pa- 
tient; and, although the patient himself is 
loath to believe in the mental diagnosis of 
his trouble, if his co-operation can be 
gained, the cure is always effective. 

It is certainly very clear that a selfish 
sense of responsibility is at the root of most 
of the strain and ‘‘rush’’ about us in the 
use of time. In the first place it is not the 
many things we have to do that tire us, it 
is the way we feel about them. If, when 
I am doing one thing, I am feeling the 
weight on my mind of one hundred other 
things which are before me to do, the one 
thing is not apt to be well done, and I 
make no advance toward doing the one 
hundred other things. We can really only 
do one thing at a time, and if we take 
pains to concentrate our minds upon doing 
that one thing as well as we can, we not 
only have the satisfaction of doing better 
work, but we also have the rest that simple 
concentration brings, and gain the flexi- 
bility of mind which enables us easily to 
change our attention entirely from one 
thing to another. Very few people seem 
to appreciate the sound truth and common 
sense of the philosophy expressed in the 
verse, ‘‘If thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light.’’ That means 
healthy concentration, for if we concen- 
trate truly on obedience to divine law, all 
other wholesome concentration in our daily 
lives will follow as a matter of course. 

There is nothing more irritating and 
helpless in the use and abuse of time 
than a mind which is diffuse and full of a 
selfish sense of responsibility. Such a mind 
has little sense of proportion and spends 
an abnormally long time on one thing, an 
abnormally short time on another, and 
keeps in gencral disorder with regard to 
time about everything. 

If any one of my readers recognizes in 
himself this time-strain, and would like to 
follow with a will a very true remedy, let 
him, when he goes to bed at night, first 
say to himself over and over, ‘I have 
nothing to do with to-morrow—J/ have 
nothing whatever to do with it.’ At 
first his brain will rise in revolt a hundred 
times; he will say to himself, ‘4 How absurd 
to say that, when I have so much to do 
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with to-morrow that I am bowed to the 
ground with the weight of it!’’ ‘To this 
he must answer promptly: ‘‘ Then, if you 
have so much to do, you especially need 
that your mind should be clear—your eye 
single—in order to go quietly and quickly 
from one thing to another, and to do all the 
things as well as possible without strain.’’ 
The best way to clear your mind is to 
make a clean slate of your brain and go to 
sleep with your brain cleared. In the 
morning, if you cannot spare the time to 
lie still quietly after you wake, take the 
time while you are dressing to think over 
to yourself the work of the day, and get 
your mind faced toward it in an orderly 
way. Dressing is more or less automatic, 
and we can think of something else while 
we dress without actively giving our atten- 
tion to two things at once. In the evening 
again review your day to see where you 
have failed, before you clear your mind for 
the night by renewing your sense of noth- 
ing todo. During the day, no matter how 
fast you have to move from one thing to 
another, never emphasize your hurry by 
talking about it. Many, many times it is 
necessary to make haste; but it is hardly 
ever necessary to talk about it. If we have 
to ask another person to be prompt in 
order that we may catch a train, or that 
we may ourselves be prompt in keeping 
an appointment, we can make the request 
and give the reason quietly and decidedly 
without emphasizing our hurry unnecessa- 
rily. ‘There is often more strain in talking 
about ‘‘ being in a hurry ” than in the 
hurry itself. 

We need to establish in our brains an 
automatic habit of dropping nervous resist- 
ance to all we have to do, and then to do 
what is before us with promptness and de- 
cision, That process will keep us clear- 
minded and give us a healthy sense of true 
proportion in the occupations of our lives, 
so that, even if we cannot do all that is 
before us to do, we can at least tell what 
to do and what to leave undone. 

It is perfectly possible to learn to work 
rapidly with a sense of leisure, indeed, if 
we want to work well and rapidly, the 
sense of leisure should always be in the 
background. We can prove its being there 
by the ease with which we can receive an 
interruption; by the quiet way in which 
we meet all unexpected happenings, and 
by our ability to react from a state of great 
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activity at once to a state of passivity 
which is pleasant and refreshing. Such 
detachment of mind gives a sense of easy 
and strong activity,—as if the brain were 
a well-oiled machine. 

How many men there are whose friends 
think with dread of their being ill, not 
only because they have so much impetus 
that they seem unable to stop, but because 
they have no resources whatever outside 
of their business. The suffering of a man 
is intense when he has his one absorbing 
interest taken away from him,—and such 
reaction frequently results in depression 
or melancholia. 

Every man or woman should be able to 
react wholesomely and happily to the 
leisure of a vacation, whether it be for five 
minutes, five days, five weeks or five 
months. If we miss the changing rhythm 
of life we also miss its quiet and its har- 
mony. 

There is a kind of heavy laziness in the 
use of time which is just as perverting in 
its effect upon character as the so-called 
« hustle ’’ or ‘ rush.” The men or women 
who are subject to such laziness are apt to 
feel satisfied with thinking that a thing 
ought to be done instead of doing it. In- 
deed they cultivate the idea that it is 
praiseworthy to think that a duty ought to 
be done, but alas! in their complacency 
they often leave the duty itself unac- 
complished. Such people are seldom, if 
ever, prompt. They do not attend to the 
things that require attention, they only 
think about them, and, if you venture to 
` remind them of a duty, they will tell you, 
sometimes with great impatience, that they 
have it oz their minds. As if the fact 
that they ‘‘had it on their minds ” were 
final and you were very much to blame for 
not considering it so. They are perfectly 
satisfied if they have a plausible excuse 
for not doing a thing at any particular 
time. This heavy laziness which results 
in almost constant procrastination, is, curi- 
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ously enough, just as much of a strain 
as the rush of over responsibility. It is 
strain expressed in another way. The 
strain that comes from laziness often ex- 
presses itself in extreme irritability and 
obstinacy. It is a painful thing both to 
the man who indulges it and to those 
about him. 

The brain of the rushing man is con- 
sumed; the brain of the lazy man is atro- 
phied. The brain of the rushing man is 
too often full of a selfish cause of responsi- 
bility; the brain of the lazy man is clogged 
with the love of his own comfort. It is 
doubtful which condition brings most suf- 
fering in the end. 

An uncomfortable mean between the 
rusher and the procrastinator is the daw- 
dler. A man or woman who takes two 
hours to do what should be done in half 
an hour is actually assisting at a weakening 
process of the brain which may be disas- 
trous in its results, It is difficult to dis- 
cover what such people do in the process 
of a simp'e occupation—as dressing, for 
instance—but it seems certain that if they 
realized the eventual possible effect on 
brain and nervous system they would leave 
no stone unturned to bring themselves, by 
the use of their wills, to prompt, successive 
action. A good remedy for this is to sit 
down and think over what you have to do, 
naming the most simple details, and having 
said it over twice, without delay get up and 
do tt. 

In the use of time, as in everything else, 
we need a quiet, steady equilibrium. We 
should neither exaggerate nor underesti- 
mate the importance of anything we have 
todo. If we love our work better than 
ourselves, and are willing to learn steady 
obedience to the true principles that apply 
to the use of time, we shall find the bur- 
den of its apparent insufficiency gradually 
lifted from us. The very limitation of time, 
from being a painful hindrance, may be- 
come a helpful regulator and guide. 
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The Price of it tn the Land of Disasters 


272-8 | is not otten that a railroad 
SKH man of importance and 
H business acumen commits 
himself on the subject of 
Block Signals. It is safer 
so. To state one’s belief in Block Signals 
without adopting them is bad policy. To 
deny their usefulness in the face of proved 
experience is dangerous and prone to 
arouse distrust and indignation. Mr. Ram- 
sey, long president of a road where divi- 
dends yet unpaid are greatly to be desired, 
has committed this indiscretion. Few men 
possess better railroad experience than Mr. 
Ramsey. No man’s commercial judgment 
on railroad affairs is better. His words de- 
serve publicity. They shall have it. 
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«When a conductor, brakeman and 
engineer,’ says Mr. Ramsey, ‘‘worked 
under their own rights only and no other 
protection, they were more apt to flag 
properly and to take no chances, than the 
trainmen who are amply protected by Block 
Signals. ” 


There is the argument flat and deliber- 
ate. Increase the danger and you willin- 
crease the responsibility, increase the re- 
sponsibility and you will increase the vigi- 
lance, ergô, by all means increase the 
danger. Such is the proposition baldly 
stated, and its meaning as baldly stated is: 
Spend the responsibility of your employees, 
it's cheap. Save your own cash, it’s money 
in your pocket. 

But the problem, as we have so often 
insisted, is not wholly commercial. It is 
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a question of operation as much as it is of 
dollars. On roads running a dozen trains 
a day it’s a simpler matter than on the 
great trunk lines where the gap between 
trains is a matter of minutes. Traffic 
managers with the ton-mile rate card 
burned into their thoughts, frequently re- 
sent the Block System. A flexible system 
is what they want. ‘‘ Permissive signal- 
ing,’’ by which an engineer is allowed to 
go ahead ‘‘cautiously’’ and take his 
chances when the rails are still hot from 
the passing wheels of the train ahead; 
that makes for business, and dividends are 
dividends. It is incredible on the face of 
it, but it is true; it is usual; it is not the 
exception but the rule. The greater the 
density of traffic, the vaster the business, 
the more imperative becomes the immuta- 
ble safeguard of the Block System, but the 
more imperative it becomes, the more vio- 
lent are the protests against it from the 
men whose job it is to get and keep the 
business. 

Here is a characteristic statement made 
by the chief signal engineer of an Ameri- 
can railroad of first importance. There 
was a question of the road adopting a cer- 
tain mechanical device. The engineer 
spoke from his heart and we give his 
words verbatim. 


‘ There are so many instances where 
trains have to run by (i.e. past) signals in 
a stop position to do the business of the 
road, that any device which automatically 
applies the air under such circumstances 
results in so many delays to traffic that the 
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business of the road cannot be conducted 
with proper dispatch.’’ 


‘¢Proper dispatch!’ Read the full 
meaning in the words. That signal in a 
stop position cries out to the engineer: 
‘*Stop! there is danger immediately ahead. 
If you pass, by your own act you jeopard- 
ize the life of every human being on the 
train ahead and on your own train.’’ And 
the engineer’s answer is: ‘‘ Proper dis- 
patch means business. Nothing must in- 
terfere with business.’ 

The case sounds flagrant. I have called 
it typical, and typical it absolutely is. On 
that engineer’s line, the Block System in 
its most modern form is securely installed. 
The public cried out for it. ‘The manage- 
ment of the road deliberately adopted it, 
not from humanitarian motives alone, but 
from the conviction that in the long run 
safety pays. And yet there is that subor- 
dinate, his eye single to his own record, 
voicing his own selfish, miserable interest 
in a protest, wicked and worse than futile 
against the interference of considerations 
of safety with the sacred right of getting 
and keeping business. 

Other instances would not be hard to 
give. Another signal engineer declares 
that ‘* An excessive amount of traffic justi- 
fies the taking of increased risks in order 
to get the business over the road in time.’’ 
And where one will rashly rush to print, a 
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hundred will quietly voice their convictions 
in their work. 

Think of the moral stimulus upon such 
men as this, of a law passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States ordering the in- 
stallation and the observance of the Block 
System on American railroads. With such 
a law on our statute books it would no 
longer be a far cry to criminal prosecution 
and ‘* permissive signaling’’ would be rec- 
ognized as the crime it is. ‘Taking chances 
would be dangerous as dynamite, ‘To 
disobey railroad rules is one thing; to dis- 
obey the laws of the United States is 
another, and the gentlemen who are out 
for business, business always and business 
only, will find this out to their cost. 

Such a bill, as we have often told our 
readers, was introduced at the last session 
of Congress by Hon. John J. Esch, of 
Wisconsin. In the new Congress, Mr. 
Esch will introduce a similar bill, and we 
are glad to say that in an early, we hope 
in the next number of the AMERICAN 
MacazıNE, Mr. Esch will publish his 
good, straight, unanswerable argument in 
its support. ‘To his article we ask the 
earnest attention of every reader, man or 
woman, who believes that the annual 
slaughter on American railroads must be 
curtailed by American citizens who will not 
stand for business bought at the cost of 
flesh and blood. 

ELLERY SEDGWICK. 


We shall be glad to send to any person interested a copy of the bill for the compulsory 
installation of the Block System as introduced by Hon. John J. Esch at the last session of 


Congress. 
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THE FAITH OF MRS. MAXON 


By Rosa Kellen Hallett 


ILLUSTRATED BY B. CORY KILVERT 


GUESS I shall have to cut 
down your rations, Kitty,” 
said Mr. Maxon, peering 
%@ solicitously beneath the seat 
ome Of the Democrat wagon. “I 
CESR nailed an extra brace under 
your side, but it don’t seem 

to stand up any too straight.” 

His wife settled herself comfortably. 
«Well, well, we'll have to trust in the Lord, 
Sam!’’ she responded cheerfully. 

“I wish I had your faith, Kitty,” replied 
her husband, stepping into the wagon and 
gathering up the reins, ‘‘ but—’ 

Mrs. Maxon turned on him a glance of 
smiling reproof. ‘*Dear me, Sam! Whata 
doubting Thomas you are!’ 
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‘No such a thing, Kitty!” tartly. <‘ But 
there’s some things folks have to look out for 
for themselves. Now you'd better beware of 
pickpockets, going off to the city all alone the 
way you are! G' long, Dolly,’’ he clucked to 
the old mare. 

Mrs. Maxon's serenity, however, could not 
be ruffled. <‘«I'll risk anybody pickpocket- 
ing me!’’ she retorted, and she grasped bel- 
ligerently the handle of the umbrella whose 
verdant amplitude cast a pleasant shade over 
her husband and herself. 

It was a very hot day, and Dolly jogged 
along so slowly that the station was reached 
only just in time for Mr. Maxon to assist his 
wife aboard the train, helping her progress 
with an energetic push. Past the first dozen 
occupants of the car Mrs. Maxon lurched 
unsteadily, clutching vaguely at the backs of 
their seats, until a young man arose, and lift- 
ing his suit case from beside him, made room 
for her. She sat down  ponderously and 
sighed, straightened her bonnet strings, 
pulled out her handkerchief and wiped the 
beads of perspiration from her glowing coun- 
tenance. Then taking up the fan thatswung 
from her belt bya black satin ribbon, she 
waved it to and fro, while she fixed a pair of 
grateful blue eyes upon her seat-mate. 

‘“ Ain't it hot?” she panted. ‘And I was 
just as calm and coolas a May morning, till 
I come in that car door. But when I sensed 
all them men staring at me sort of vacant-like, 
as if I was a ghost or a sperit, and they didn’ t 
see nothing, it het me all up, and when I got 
to you I was clean beat out! I was so frus- 
trated I forgot my manners, but now I thank 
you kindly.” 

There was a quiver of amusement about 
the young man’s mouth but he rejoined 
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Helping her with an energetic push. 


The first thing 


gravely, ‘“ Don't mention it! 
I ever learned was, ‘ Place aux dames. 

Mrs. Maxon pursed up her lips and spoke 
reprovingly. “I ain’t no bigot, still I 
shouldn't have thought your ma—” 

There was a stifled laugh from the passen- 
ger in front, and the young man colored and 
hastily explained, ‘‘That's French for, ‘always 
a seat for a lady!’ ” 

“ Well, that sounds better,’’ declared Mrs. 
Maxon, but she was somewhat perturbed at 
her mistake and gazed out of the window in 
thoughtful silence for afew moments. ‘‘ Do 
you know what kept running through my 
mind when I come plunging down that 
aisle?” she burst forth presently. 

The hearer did not know. 

‘No, of course you don’t, so I'll tell you. 

It come over me all to once that the heavier 
I grow the less impression I make on folks. 
Now when I was young and slim and spry, 
every man Jack of them,’’ she motioned with 
her fan toward the row of heads between her 
and the front of the car, ‘‘ would have jumped 
to offer me his seat. But now when I need 
it, they look right through me! But,’ she 
added, ‘‘there’s always balm in Gilead if you 
seek for it,’ and bending confidentially side- 
ways, she said in a penetrating whisper, 
‘‘some of them's putting on flesh too. I 
don’t want anybody to grow fat, goodness, 
no! but if they are fat, you don’t know what 
a comfort ’tis to me!"’ 

She whispered again (such a far-reaching 
sibillation!) ‘*Do you see that man just 
ahead ?*’ It was the individual who had 
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laughed at Mrs. Maxon’s discomfiture. 
‘“ Just you notice the back of his neck! See 


where that roll of fat comes over his collar! ” 
The place indicated was rapidly developing 
the tint of an underdone beefsteak. «He's 
putting on flesh,” triumphantly. <‘‘ That's 
where it always begins!” She leaned back 
and breathed hard. ‘‘ Well, there’s one thing 
sure, a fat old lady don't get much sympathy, 
but a fat old man don't get none!’’ 

‘« You're right!’’ assented the youth. 

Mrs. Maxon beamed delightedly. ‘‘ You’ve 
marked that, ain’t you?” 

‘ Tickets!” shouted the conductor, throw- 
ing wide the car door. 

Mrs. Maxon slipped her hand into the flat 
pocket of her overskirt and exclaimed: 
‘« Why, 'tain’t there! I must have put it in 
my hold-all.’’ 

Clipping swiftly the bits of pasteboard ex- 
tended to him from either side, the conductor 
soon reached Mrs. Maxon’s seat and watched 
impatiently as she leisurely poised her shabby 
shopping bag on her lap. Then he went on, 
calling back over his shoulder: ‘I'll take it 
up later.’’ 

She untied the fastenings of black silk tape 
and produced a long, narrow box, which had 
caused both ends of the bag to bulge, and 
passed it to the young man. 

‘*You won't mind holding that a minute, 
will you? They're hateful things to cart 
around, and when I told Sam—he’s my hus- 
band—that they didn’t fit, he said I'd no 
business to buy such things without trying 
them on, and of course I hadn't, that’s the 
gospel truth.” 

Her companion gingerly balanced the slen- 
der box across his knees while the man on 
the other side of the aisle, a man who had a 
wife and four daughters, snorted as he recog- 
nized an old acquaintance. 

‘So I must change them, and now,’ re- 
signedly, ‘‘I’m going to ask for the biggest 
they’ ve got! And Sam says, while I’m in the 
changing business, I might as well change 
his shirt.” 

She took out an oblong parcel which she 
also consigned to the young man’s care, and 
the passenger behind peered forward inquis- 
itively. 

“Its a Quaker drab, but he says he ain't 
no Quaker, and he wants a pink one! I 
pointed out to him that it ain’t fitting to his 
age—Sam's sixty three—but he says a man is 
just as young as he feels, and he feels young 
enough for a pink shirt, and I can call him 
any age that is suitable to that.’’ 

She went on. ‘After I get my shopping 
done up, I'm going to my niece Daphne's 
to geta bite, and I’m carrying my welcome 
with me.” She drew forth two summer 
squashes, which she hung by their crooks 
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“Ele's putting on flesh.” 


from the back of the seat ahead, and then 
arranged along the window ledge six small 
cucumbers. ‘‘I mistrust she'd like to have 
me fetch her half a peck of peas, but I 
couldn’t get them without Sam's surmising 
it. He thinks I make a packhorse of myself 
for Daphne too much anyway. But I picked 
these last night after he'd gone to bed. 
Daphne does love green vegetables fresh from 
the garden,’’ she added with complacency. 
‘¢ Dear, dear! I'm feared them huckleberry 
turnovers is leaked a mite,” eyeing dubi- 
ously the purple stain on the paper bag that 
had followed the cucumbers to the light of 
day. ‘I won't let on to Daphne that I've 
noted it at all, though.e She thinks I’m a 
leetle way into my dotage, and I might as 
well reap the benefit of it!” 

There was an abrupt halt. The informa- 
tion bureau closed its doors. The cheerful 
shrewdness of Mrs. Maxon’s smile faded, and 
she groped wildly about in the bottom of the 
satchel. ‘It ain't here! My soul alive, 
there ain't neither one of them here!” She 
turned the bag upside down and shook it 
violently. «What shall I do? What will 
Samuel say ? ” 

« Have you lost your purse ?" asked her 
seat-mate. 

An agitated nod was the only answer 
vouchsafed by Mrs. Maxon, who vs hastily 
repacking her bag, for even in her dire 
trouble she could not be other than method- 
ical. 

«Was there much in it?” came the ques- 
tion from the interested personage behind. 

“Some silver in my purse and two five- 
dollar bills in my pocket-book,' she replied, 
her voice quivering, 

The florid man in front twisted about 
and surveyed her unsympathetically, while 
the gentleman across the way, he who 
was a husband and father, suggested sooth- 
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_ingly: ‘* Perhaps you left them at home.” 


«I might have,” hesitated Mrs. Maxon, 
“to be sure, I might have! Let me think—" 
Suddenly the plump old cheeks, that had be- 
come very pale at the discovery of her loss, 
flamed into a hue far beyond their normal 
coloring. ‘‘Oh,” she murmured, and then 
“oh” again. “For the land sake!’ 

« Your ticket, please!” The conductor 
was once more at her elbow. 

Mrs. Maxon stood up. There was despair 
in her whole attitude. ‘I can’t pay my 
fare,” she said. ‘‘No, no,” to the young 
man who tried to interpose, “its no use 


hunting! ‘Tain’t the least consequence in 
the world. He can stop the car right off and 
let me out. I can walk just as well as not! 


You pull that rope, conductor.” She pressed 
toward the aisle, but the young man gently 
restrained her and placed something in the 
official's hand. 


‘Welcome home,” said Mr. Maxon gal- 
lantly, as he met his wife at the six o'clock 
train. ‘‘Had a good time ?” 

“Oh, yes, but there was a note in her 
voice that made her husband glance at her a 
little anxiously. 

« Anything wrong ?’’ was the next query. 

« No, only I lost my purse.’ 

«The little brown one? Pooh! There 
wan't but fifty cents in it! I wouldn't let that 
bother me."’ 

Mrs. Maxon spoke with some severity. 
« How'd you know, Sam Maxon, what I had 
in my purse?” ` 

“How?” Mr. Maxon stammered. “How?” 

“That's what I said,’ persisted his wife. 

Her husband took from his pocket the tiny 
article in question. ‘The fact is, Kitty,” 
he explained, ‘‘when I give you that last 
shove, it just ketched in the edge of my 
sleeve and fell right out into my hand!’ 

“Well,” returned his wife, scrutinizing 
him closely, ‘‘ I’m glad 'twan't one of your 
jokes, for I didn't have a cent to pay my fare 
with.” 

Mr. Maxon looked amazed. 
them two fives I give you this 
Did you leave them to home ?” 

‘©No, I didn't.” 

“ Did you lose them ?”’ 

e Well, oracularly, © I don’t suppose a 
thing is lost if you know where ' tis.” 

“'T 'spose not,’ agreed Mr. Maxon, unless 
it's at the bottom of the ocean."’ 

Mrs. Maxon’s features relaxed into their 
usual good-humored lines. ‘* Well, ‘twan't 
so to say as bad as that,” she confessed, 
“but they might just as well have been for 
all the good they done me! They was in my 
stocking!” 
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LOVIN’ LIZA ELLEN 


By Read McKenrick 


ALL, I hev hed th’ mumps an’ aches 
Of every kind, an’ grippe an’ shakes, 
An’ onct er twice a felon; 
But nuthin quite kerflummixed me, 
So’s my anat’my wouldn’t gee— 
Like lovin’ Liza Ellen. 


Th’ symptoms kept a foolin’ ’bout 
A right smart while, an’ then broke out 
Immense one night at spellin’; 
Fer months—wall, I jest lost myself ; 
Put everything upon th’ shelf— 
’Cept lovin’ Liza Ellen. 


My head jest whizzed! I couldn’t sleep! 

My idees jumped th’ fence like sheep 
A-follerin’ th’ bell un; 

Panrammers warn’t a circumstance 

To how her face ’d slide an’ dance— 
Th’ air wus full o’ Ellen. 


I couldn’t eat, an’ jest th’ sight 
©’ vittles floored my appetite— 
No use o’ my rebellin’, 
Fer I was soaked plumb through an’ through, 
Wished everything in Kal’mazoo— 
’Cept me an’ Liza Ellen. 


All nature ’peared t wear store clothes, 

An’ ’t seemed t? me like every rose 
About the place wus smellin’; 

I never did care shucks fer birds, 

But when they’d sing they’d jest say words 
T’ me o’ Liza Ellen. 


I moulted ’round an’ fed on air, 
But got so thin on thet blamed fare 
A change wus jest compellin’; 

It came—quite suddent—in th’ fall, 
When [—she—wall, no matter, all 
_ Flipflopped ’twixt me an’ Ellen. 


I didn’t die, ’s I ’lowed I would, 
But in a month wus feelin’ good— 
Th’ rest ’t ain’t worth while tellin’; 
[ s’pose thet since she’s planted three, 
Her husbands tuk some worse than me— 
A-lovin’ Liza Ellen. 
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THE DIARY OF A MOUSE 


By Edith Dunham 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


IEPTEMBER 6. Moved into 
High School to-day. Want 
to give children good advan- 
tages, also get away from too 
numerous cats. Have taken 
apartments just out of fur- 
nace-room. Very comfort- 
School begins to-morrow. 


a 
P7 


= Â© 
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able. 


September 7. Went foraging this morning. 
Found plenty of candle-grease in little closet 
under the stairs. Shall go to lunch-room 
to-morrow. 


September 8. Great luck! Lots of crumbs 


Nothing to eat but candle-grease. 
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STONE 


in waste basket. Explored one of the school- 
rooms. Stupid place! 


September 9. Discovered bookcase in 
school-room. Am making a hole to investi- 
gate the inside. Think of moving. Janitor 
is worse than cats. 


September 10. Narrow escape to-day. 
Janitor almost stepped on me. Must 
move. 

September 11. Moved to-day. Decided 


back of bookcase would be safer than inside. 
School book paper makes very good nests. 
So dry. 


September 12. No one here to-day but 


janitor. Decided to stay quietly at home. 
Some one left an apple on bookcase. Fine 
supper! 

September 13. Noone here. Had jubi- 
lee. Races and nibbling contests. Went 
upstairs. Nothing to eat to-day but candle- 
grease. 

September 14. Made mistake to-day. 
Thought every one had gone, so went out to 
get some crumbs. Woman there. She 


screamed, and I ran. Janitor came and tried 
to hit me with a book. Must move. 


Last night explored up- 


September 15. 
Fine place. 


stairs. Found piano in hall. 
We move to-night. 


— 
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Fine supper. 


September 16. Couldn’t move last night. 
Piano shut up. Look for another place. Jan- 
itor put some cheese in a little box on book- 
case. I don't trust him and shall not touch 
it. Cautioned Mrs. Mouse and children. 


September 17. Nimblefoot gone some- 
where. Hope he didn’t eat that cheese. 
Those children worry me so. 


September 18. Can't find better house. 
Must look again to-night. Mrs. Mouse tried 
to nibble that cheese. It is in a trap! 


Janitor here to-day with 
stick, trying to find us. Trippytoe stuck his 
head out and almost got caught. Had to go 
without his supper for punishment. Janitor 
talked about cats. Must move. 


September 19. 
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September 20. Have found a little house 
under platform in hall. Mrs. Mouse will not 
be satisfied until we get into the piano house. 
Wants musical advantages for children. 
Nothing to eat up here. 


September 21. Piano opened 
Move in when people go. 
here. 


to-day >» 
Horrible noise up 


September 22. In piano house at last. 
Fine nest of red felt and music book paper. 
Comfortable. 


September 23. Narrow escape to-day. 
Started to go out and got neck caught in some 
wires. 


September 24. People up here to-day. 
Horrible noise and the house shook. Must 
have been an earthquake! Shall have to 
move. 


September 25. Found house under lunch 
room floor. Great luck! 


September 26. No one here to-day. 
Nothing to eat but candle grease. Nest is 
not soft as the other ones. Must move. 


September 27. Back to bookcase house. 
Seems like home. Trippytoe found a banana 
peel in waste basket. Great luck! 


September 28. Hear them talking about 
traps and cats. Mrs. Mouse is not cautious 
enough. Afraid to eat anything. 


September 29. Trippytoe found some 
cake on window. We have not seen 
him since. Man here to-day talking about 
poison. 


September 30. Something's happened. 
Must have been a cyclone. House gone. 
Can't find it anywhere. No place in build- 
ing safe. Must move. 


——— 
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S34 DUCATION reduces the commercial value of humbug. 
How fleet is the foot of a lie! 

Nothing bores an ignorant mind like a work of art. 
Many a fellow gets a reputation that goes farther than he can go. 
Sometimes what we take for envy is pity. 

Make a caricature of yourself once in a while and laugh over it. 
Give me one sincere friend—you can have all the rest. 


After a while a man dare not die unless he belongs to a union. 


Wild birds are the tenderest meat—perhaps that is why we love 
the erring. 


We are often disappointed with what the press agent told us wasa 
distinguished man. 


Many persons are not listening—they are asleep. 
What’s ten years on the shoulders of a man who thinks! 


The fellow who stops to explain everything to everybody will never 
reach the end of his journey. 
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What a pleasure, is it not, to impart information? And yet what 
a pleasure some folk enjoy imparting information they do not possess. 


Trimming the ears of an ass neither alters its general disposition nor 
improves its good looks. With the born ass the case is hopeless. 


Some people are so unnecessary to us that we would do well to 
dispense with them altogether. 


Cruelty—find that in a man and shun him forever. 


SIDS Ae 
COLON 


A BALLADE OF THE “HOW TO” 
BOOKS 


HAT time when Learning’s path was steep, 
. And rocks and fissures marred the way, 
The few who dared were forced to creep, 
Their souls oft quaking with dismay ; 
The goal achieved, their hairs were gray, 
Their bodies bent like shepherds’ crooks; 
How blest are we who run to-day 
The easy road of “How To” books! 


The presses groan, and volumes heap, 
Our dulness we no more betray ; 

To know the stars, or shear a sheep— 
To live on air, or polo play ; 

The trick is ours, or we may stray 
Beneath the seas, with science cooks, 

And sprint by some reflected ray 
The easy road of “How To” books! 
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Who craves the boon of dreamless sleep?  . 
Who bricks would make, sans straw or clay? 


“Call spirits from the vasty deep,” 
Or weave a iofty, living lay? 
Let him be heartened, jocund, gay, 
Nor hopeless writhe on tenter-hooks,— 


They meet no barriers who essay 
The easy road of “How To” books! 


ENVOY 


The critics still wi% slash and slay 
Poor hapless scribes, in sanctum nooks; 


Lo! here’s a refuge for their prey— 
The easy road of “How To” books! 


‘« THE GAME,” by Jack London. 

A new paean in worship of physical endur- 
ance, strength and courage. These are the 
test of a man as Mr. London sees him. ‘‘ The 
Game ” isa virile but unnecessary story of 
pugilistic heroism, somewhat dignified by its 
obvious symbolism of the game of life. (The 
Macmillan Co. \ 


«THE WALKING 
Scott. 

The novel is quite secondary to a study of 
character not attractive, but strong, real and 
we fear, true. The exposures of late years 
have made the walking delegate a sinister 
figure in the nation and Mr. Scott gives the 
devil his full due. A book filled with vigor- 
ous promise. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


DELEGATE,’ by Leroy 


«Tue BEAUTIFUL Lapy,” by Booth Tar- 
kington. 

This is a graceful love story done with del- 
icacy and rare feeling. It is just as light in 
substance as ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,” and 
though modern in setting, shows that true 
chivalry has not passed away. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) 


Joun James Davies. 
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‘« STINGAREE,"’ by E. W. Hornung. 

There is no mistaking Raffles in the guise 
of Stingaree, but it is Raffles vulgarized by a 
long absence from genteel society and more 
prone to promiscuous rascality. Life in the 
Australian bush has made him less sensitive 
to the niceties of the profession of gentleman 
burglar and less worthy of our society. (Chas. 
Scribner's Sons.) 


‘‘JOLE,’’ by Robert W. Chambers. 

One of the most amusing novels of the year 
in its combination of artless satire, genial 
fooling and fanciful comedy. The wisdom 
of the book lies in its utter foolishness and 
the meaning of it in its absurdity. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 


‘* PARTNERS OF THE TIDE,” 
Lincoln. 

Though inferior to ‘‘Cap’n Eri,” because 
of clumsy and labored workmanship, Mr. Lin 
coln's second novel of Cape Cod folk is cer- 
tainly pleasant reading. Its quaint charac- 
ters with their Yankee humor and cheerful 
outlook on life are human and likeable. (A. 
S. Barnes & Co.) 
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Leroy Scott. 


Mr. Scott, familiar to our readers as a contributor of 
special articles,is a clear and accurate writer. His single 
novel, “The Walking Delegate,” is a work of much promise. 
We call attention to his article, ‘‘ Millions for Minutes,” 
in this number. 


"Mat y Frances,” page 615. 


‘ddd the scarlet women in the world,” sez she, beckoning back in the dark. 
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era DEAL North Atlantic 
1¢@3 Christmas weather. The 


sky was a cold, even gray, 
€} there were high combing 
ee) head seas, and the wind 

whipped flurries of snow 
against the sails and through the rigging 
of the great four-masted ship Marpesta, 
bound from New York for Cette, naphtha 
laden. 

Captain Jensen smiled as he bent over 
his log to record the seasonable Yule-tide 
conditions; for the holiday spirit thrills 
Jack at sea in no less degree than his 
brother ashore. It was especially marked 
on board the Marpesia, chiefly because 
the good Scandinavian skipper proposed 
to celebrate the joyous season in accord- 
ance with all the pleasant traditions of his 
race. There was to be a feast for one 
thing, and the chanteymen had organized 
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a chorus; it was to be a good day, and the 
seamen hauled at the braces or shifted sails 
with right good will, and laughed and 
joked in happy anticipation. 

Strange it was that death should have 
taken its toll of the J/arpesza on Christ- 
mas day. The starboard watch, eleven 
men, went below shortly after daybreak— 
they were never to come up again alive— 
and their comrades worked merrily above. 

The morning waned. The boatswain 
was about to pipe all hands on deck when 
suddenly a sort of a quiver ran through 
the ship. There was a low rumbling; low 
at first, but rapidly increasing in intensity, 
and then a pause, broken suddenly by a 
frightful roar. Beginning a few feet in 
front ot the mainmast, the entire forward 
section of the J/arpesza, foremast, decks, 
cargo and interior fittings shot a hundred 
feet inthe air and against the red back- 
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ground that framed them could be seen 
the forms of the starboard watch. The 
debris rained into the sea and then sweep- 
ing aft came a roaring wall of flame. 

Fed by the terrible naphtha, the flames 
belched upward with a ferocity and volume 
that gave not the slightest doubt of the 
futility of combating them. Literally, they 
were devouring the vessel as though it were 
made of cardboard. And yet there was 
no alternative but to fight—the small 
boats had gone up with the forward sec- 
tion, and it was too rough to think of 
launching a raft. Then, too, it is a part 
of a sailor’s instinct to fight for his vessel 
to the last foothold, and so the survivors 
rigged lines of hose and poured pitiful 


streams into the fiery crater with as little. 


effect as though the water was so much 
air. Step by step the men were forced 
back until at the last they were obliged to 
drop their hose and run as far aft as they 
could go. 

It was quickly seen that if the vessel 
were to last half an hour her head must be 
thrown off the wind, the flames in her 
present position being fanned sternwards. 
Captain Jensen called for volunteers to go 
to the main and mizzen braces and haul 
the yards in such a position as to enable 
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him to wear ship—in other words to bring 
the wind over the stern. The flames were 
spurting down the rail every second, but 
with one accord the crew left shelter and 
sprang to their posts, working in the per- 
ishing heat until the J/arpesza finally fell 
off. 

Thus she hung with her stern to the 
wind while the seamen crouched as far aft 
as they could get, waiting the turn of fate 
with the stolidity of men accustomed to 
danger in every form. A merciful vessel 
might come to the rescue—but on all the 
horizon not a sail, not a string of smoke 
was seen. It was but a faint hope, and 
the evil possibilities greatly outnumbered 
the hopeful ones. 

Twelve hours the crew stayed behind 
the little house on the poop deck and 
watched the devouring element advance 
upon them foot by foot. By nightfall it 
had worked past the midship section, At 
times red tongues almost licked their faces. 
The smoke, too, was stifling, and the 
flames mounting skyward were so furious 
that there was no darkness within two 
miles of the ship. 

Before dawn the heat was so intense that 
any place on the vessel was untenable, and 
so the sailors with hair singeing and faces 


a” 


The last gasp of an oil ship, 


3 A slim chance of salvation. 


and hands blistering set to work building 
a plank extension out over the stern. 
Thirty feet out they built it and erected 
thereon small shields for protection from 
the heat and the flame puffs. Here they 
stayed three hours, moving back foot by 
foot while the mizzenmast went up in a tall 
column of fire—the mainmast had long 
gone—and crashed outside. Back, back 
moved the crew until they lay with heads 
hanging over the edge of the platform. 
Another explosion shook what remained of 
the Marpesia. The fire bridged the last 
gap; it licked up the platform. But as it 
did so the Danish steamship Galta broke 
through the outer wall of darkness and 
rolled into the light radius, not a second 
too soon. One by one, with clothing in 
flames, the men leaped into the sea and 
there they fought for life until small boats 
from the succoring steamship picked them 
up. 
And so that was the end of the good 
ship Marpesia and of her starboard watch. 
The seventeen survivors were landed at 
Bermuda and shipped thence to New York. 
No doubt they are now serving on other 
oilships, for oilship sailors take into ac- 
count just such things as happened to the 
Marpesia on Christmas day. It is one 
of the risks of the trade; and of course 


every trade has its special dangers. 

Last spring the steamship Luckenback, 
laden with oil in bulk, and a crew of 
twenty-seven men, set out from Sabine 
Pass, Texas, for New York city. She 
never reached her destination. She was 
never spoken by any vessel and not a splin- 
ter of her, nor a sign of her crew was 
ever found to give hint as to her fate. Ship- 
ping circles had but one comment—fire. 
Certainly; when an oilship does not come 
home then there is but one logical explana- 
tion. 

Fire is frequent on all vessels, from the 


. proudest greyhound to the humblest tramp, 


or wind jammer. But the records show 
that they are more frequent, or at least 
more deadly on oil laden craft. There are 
two types of oil carriers; the full-rigged 
ships and barks, both of which carry oil in 
cases, and the tank steamships, which carry 
oil in bulk. It might be remarked that the 
word ‘‘oil’’ is used in a generic sense, 
and may mean petroleum, naphtha or other 
liquids of kindred nature. In the old 
pioneer days of carrying oil in bulk, tank 
steamships went up in puffs of flame with 
alarming frequency. Generating gases would 
cause an explosion as was the case of the 
Marpesta, or a trickle of oil would leak 
through the tank compartments into the 
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Photograph by George K. Seymour. 


Alone and ablaze, her hold stuffed with cotton. 


engine-room. In either case the com- 
plete destruction of the vessel was a ques- 
tion of but a short time. 

In these days of porcelain tanks, im- 
proved bulkheads and patent valves, which 
allow gases to escape without harm to the 


Photograph by George K. Seymour 


vessel, oil carrying steamships are not so 
liable to destruction; but still these im- 
provements did not save the Luckenback, 
which was on her maiden trip at the time 
of her disappearance. 

The last oil ship to burn in the vicinity 


Fifteen hundred souls aboard. 
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FIRE AT SEA 605 
©f the Middle Atlantic coast was the Com- than the use of water for killing a fire, if 


azzodore T. H. Allen, which took fire off 
Eire Island on the morning of July 8, 
xogor. She had seventy-five thousand 
cases of crude oil aboard and the glow of 
the flames could be seen in New York City. 
She did not last very long and even to-day 
parts of her charred bones wash up on the 
asland beach in a northeast storm. Just 
previous to the loss of the A Zen, the oil 
ship Ariadne was destroyed in about the 
same place. She was a beautiful sight as 
she made past Fire Island with every sail 
bellying, and the marine observers watched 
her with admiration until they saw a sud- 
den puff of smoke shoot up from the mid- 
ship section. The next instant, before 
their very eyes, the upper deck and masts 
and sails flew high in the air and a heavy 
boom floated over the waters. Four days 
and four nights the Arzadne lay heaving 
on the water, as tier after tier of case oil 
burned or exploded, and on the fifth day 
with a hissing plunge she disappeared. © 
Cotton laden steamships are also the 
bane of the marine insurance underwriters 
who pay losses on them month by month. 
Bound up the coast from southern ports, 
or lying in dock in northern cities with the 
cotton still in their holds, fire breaks out 
in these steamships suddenly and mysteri- 
ously, causing thousands of dollars damage 
and sometimes loss of life. As a rule fires 
on cotton vessels cannot be accounted for 
save on the basis of spontaneous combus- 
tion, a rather unsatisfactory accounting, to 
say the least. And worse still, a large per- 
centage of cotton fires cannot be success- 
fully combated. That is to say they can- 
not be quenched before a great deal of the 
cargo has been involved in the flames. 
Usually when in port the captain solves 
the problem of putting out the flames by 
scuttling his vessel. Of course that is ab- 
solutely sure but it involves the expense 
of raising the liner in addition to paying 
for the damage by fire. Steam is being 
used now with good results in fighting fires 
on these cotton steamships. When flames 
are discovered the hatches are battened 
down to prevent draught, the crew called 
to quarters and huge lengths of hose are 
lowered through deck openings designed 
for this very purpose. The other ends are 
attached to the boilers and then steam is 
forced into the blazing hold. This method 
is now considered much more effective 


only for the reason that the hot vapor pene- 
trates every nook and cranny, reaching 
places where water does not go. 

If the fire is discovered before the flames 
have involved too large a portion of the 
cargo the steam treatment is invariably 
successful. Sometimes, too, when the 
blaze is confined to just one section of the 
hold, the captain will open a stop cock and 
flood the compartment, even at sea. This 
naturally solves the fire question with swift- 
ness and aplomb. But if the bulkhead 
happens to be weak the terrific pressure 
of the water which has been allowed to fill 
the compartment may break it. Then the 
vessel hunts the bottom without delay. It 
follows, therefore, that a captain does not 
resort to this extreme method unless he is 
reasonably certain as to the structural 
strength of his craft. In harbors, how- 
ever, where shoals are plentiful, no captain 
hesitates to fill his vessel chock full of water 
if the flames are defying the efforts of the 
crew. For wet cotton will dry, whereas 
burned cotton represents total loss. 

No doubt spontaneous combustion really 
is a frequent cause of these fires aboard 
cotton ships, but the fact remains that this 
explanation sometimes covers a multitude 
of sins of omission and commission on the 
part of the officers, of the crew or of those 
who handle the cargo. A bunch of oily 
waste left lying about, matches, sparks 
from pipes, anything, however infinitesi- 
mal, serves to set cotton smouldering and 
finally blazing. Or the fire may have had 
its inception on a southern pier some days 
before it was discovered in the hold of a 
vessel. The bales are piled up on the 
piers at the cotton ports, and the negro 
roustabouts, knocking off at noon, lounge 
about on the pier smoking their pipes. 
Perchance a small spark flies into a bale. 
It need be only a very tiny spark. But it 
has all the harmful effects on this bale that 
a disease germ has on the human body. 
Down among the bales piled in the bottom 
of the hold this little spark smoulders and 
eats its way, growing larger every day. In 
the meantime the steamship is ploughing 
her way up the coast. The spark still 
works, the bale becomes a smouldering 
mass. The heat increases, other bales are 
involved, and a fierce flame fills the hold. 
Thick smoke pours out through the cracks 
in the deck, and then foHows a fight for 
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life as the captain races his vessel for port; 
the crew working like beavers, the pas- 
sengers huddled in the cabins or on deck, 
a prey to fears hitherto unfelt. 

Fire occurs frequently in coal bunkers 
of vessels. Spontaneous combustion is 
usually, in fact invariably, the cause, and 
the flames are fierce and difficult to com- 
bat. As a rule, though, the structural 
condition of the bunkers assists the crew 
materially in their efforts to confine the 
flames. Naval vessels, battleships and the 
like, are always having fires in their bunk- 
ers, but little harm ever results, if the loss 
of a certain amount of coal be excepted, 
and the jackies are prone to regard such 
emergencies in the light of welcome diver- 
sions. 

So far as the big greyhounds are con- 
cerned, there is little to fear from fire in 
ordinary run of things. One reason is that 
they carry light cargoes, which, as a rule, 
are not of an especially inflammable nature, 
and at the same time the system of steel 
compartments, watertight, and therefore 
firetight—to coin a word—render it an 
easy matter to confine a fire. 

It is good that such is the case, for the 
greyhounds are not at all immune from 
fire, the most recent evidence to strengthen 
that statement being the fire which oc- 
curred last May in the hold of the Mapes- 
tic. 

Two or three years ago the North Ger- 
man Lloyd liner Barbarossa left Hoboken 
with a full complement of passengers and 
her capacious holds groaning with freight. 
She had barely cleared the bar when fire 
was reported in one of the forward sections. 
With a great, wide sweep, the captain 
swung his craft about and headed for Ho- 
boken. The wondering passengers, most 
of whom were on deck taking their good-by 
looks at America, were, of course, startled, 
but no information was vouchsafed them, 
and they were in total ignorance of the 
real conditions until the vessel arrived off 
Quarantine, when thick clouds of smoke 
burst out of the forward deck openings. 
She was docked at her Hoboken pier, her 
passengers debarked, and the flames sub- 
dued after a long, hard fight. The Bar- 
barossa's trip to Bremen was indefinitely 
deferred. 

On all the German vessels they make a 
great point of their fire drills, and passen- 
gers never know when they are to be 
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startled by a rush of the crew to quarters. 
One Sunday morning in the late nineties, 
just after divine service, the captain of one 
of the crack Mediterranean liners received 
word that there was a fire among some tanks 
of linseed oil in the hold. The captain, a 
man of resource, called to his side a pas- 
senger whom he knew, who had crossed 
with him a number of times, and upon 
whom he could depend. 

«Mr. G.,’’ said the captain, ‘I wish 
you would stand down here on the deck, 
among the passengers, and call up to me on 
the bridge, requesting a fire drill. There 
is a nasty fire in the hold, and I do not 
want to start a panic. I hope to be able 
to extinguish it without any knowledge 
on the part of the passengers that we 
have been in danger. 

“Mr. G.” accordingly called to the 
captain, requesting the fire drill, an appeal, 
by the way, in which all the ennuied pas- 
sengers joined. In granting it the com- 
mander leaped down from the bridge and 
ordered general quarters sounded. The 
passengers stood about the after hatch 
watching with great delight the manceuvers 
of the crew as they formed on deck and 
then dashed down the various companion- 
ways into the hold; but their delight was 
somewhat tinctured a bit later when they 
began to carry unconscious sailors from 
below, laying them along the deck. It gave 
them their first hint of the real situation. 
Finally the captain himself was carried up 
unconscious. For six long hours a desper- 
ate fight was maintained in mid-ocean, and 
there were times when the officers were 
about to give the word to lower the boats, 
into which indeed the women and children 
had previously been ordered. Eventually, 
however, the flames were beaten back and 
finally extinguished. This fire, if memory 
serves, occurring on board the Lahn, was 
one of the few times when great numbers 
of passengers of the first-class have been 
in real danger from fire on a modern grey- 
hound. 

On the morning of May 9, 1897, before 
the dawn had broken, the officer of the deck 
of the Mallory line steamship Leona, 
bound up the coast to New York, detected 
the odor of smoke. He investigated and 
found the forward hold—filled with cot- 
ton—a veritable furnace of flames. The 
alarm was sounded and the crew were 
quickly at their posts. Quick as they 
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were, however, they were too late to head 
off the fire from the steerage, in which 
were sleeping some dozen men and women 
as well as three of the crew. The screams 
of the victims could be heard, once they 

` were aroused to a sense of their peril. But 
they were as rats in a trap, and the only 
opening led into the heart of the fire. Vol- 
unteers were called upon to go to the res- 
cue, and as is ever the case in time of 
danger at sea, there was no lack of re- 
sponse. But all efforts to save the doomed 
men and women were futile. The flames 
roared about the compartment and finally 
the cries were stilled. All hope of saving 
life having gone, the officers and crew gave 
their attention to the salvation of the 
steamship and to the surviving passengers, 
who behaved with the utmost coolness and 
assisted the crew in their fight against the 
flames. There were times when the sweep 
of the fire threatened to involve the entire 
steamship, and it was only the dogged grit 
of those who fought and finally mastered 
it that prevented such an outcome. At 
the height of the fire the Czty of Augusta 
came up and took off the passengers, the 
crew refusing to desert their vessel. 

Last June the Savannah liner Kansas 
City, fog-bound off Barnegat, on the Jersey 
coast, was found to be on fire. It was dis- 
covered by several of the passengers who 
sat chatting in the smoking-room. At 
least they smelled smoke and reported that 
fact to the officers. Investigation showed 
that the forward hold, loaded with three 
hundred and ninety-three bales ‘of cotton, 
was amass of flames. There were sixty- 
eight passengers on board, and the thick 
smoke filled them with terror, particularly 
the women, of whom there was a goodly 
number. Captain Lewis, however, cor- 
ralled them in the saloon, made a little 
address which tended to reassure the 
frightened ones, after which he gave his 
attention to fighting the flames. Such was 
their headway that he ordered the three 
life boats swung outboard and filled with 
provisions. Thus prepared for the worst 
the crew fought all night, until the smoke 
drove them from their nozzles. Seeing the 
futility of combating the flames with water, 
steam was turned into the hold, which 
served to confine the fire until the liner 
docked. Here the fireboats and tugs whip- 
ped the blaze after a three hours’ tussle. 

One Sunday morning, in the summer of 
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1901, paints and oils in the forward hold 
of the United States gunboat Petre/, 
steaming off the Philippine Islands, sud- 
denly burst into flames. A score of sailors 
leaped down into the hold with lines of 
hose, but they were speedily overcome in 
the dark inferno. Other sailors went down 
and rescued them by knotting ropes about 
the prostrate men. The rescuers then 
succumbed and other sailors descended to 
rescue them. In the course of half an 
hour three-quarters of the crew were 
stretched out on the deck unconscious. 
Commander Jesse M. Roper, rising from 
a sick bed, insisted upon leading his men 
in the fight and perished in the hold, his 
body being rescued from the flames by 
Lieutenant McKeown. The flames were 
extinguished after a fight that lasted well 
into the afternoon. 

Sometimes a vessel comes in from sea 
with a tale of fire and death that brings 
the quick breath from even the most hard- 
ened. 

One winter night, a few years ago, First 
Officer Nelson, standing his watch on the 
swaying bridge of the British tramp Hec- 
tor, rolling her way through the heavy 
midnight seas from Liverpool for New York, 
saw way off on the horizon a flare of 
light. A lance-like pillar of flame it was, 
the top of which was torn off by the wind 
when it reached its height and carried 
across the heavens for several hundred 
feet. Then the light faded away and the 
darkness which had framed the spectacle 
seemed more intense than ever. But only 
for asecond. For as Nelson strained his 
eyes to pierce the blackness, a red glow 
began to rise out of the sea. Steadily it 
grew in stature and in intensity until the sea 
was no longer dark—until the skies glowed 
like a furnace door. 

The cry of fire rang througn the wallow- 
ing tramp, carrying with it all the emotions 
which that cry ever arouses in those who 
fare upon the deep. 

The course of the Hector was altered to 
the southward, and in the space of an hour 
she was within several hundred yards of 
the burning vessel, the oil ship Loodtana. 
She was on fire from stem to stern. Great 
gusts of flame were rolling out amidships 
and being hurled high in the air. The 
masts were fiery pillars and the water on 
all sides was filled with floating masses of 
burning oil. The crew of the Hector 
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gathered in the bow. It was an interest- 
ing, a picturesque, a magnificent spectacle 
—until one of the crew gave a sharp cry 
and stretched out his arm in the direction 
of the bow. ‘Then the scene was changed 
from the picturesque to the frightful. Fol- 
lowing the line of his arm, every eye made 
out two figures crouched under the bow- 
sprit, standing on the bobstay—a man and 
a woman. The man’s arms were about 
the woman. He was shielding her as best 
he might from the heat and the flames. 

A high wind was blowing, fortunately 
bow on, which tended to retard the for- 
ward advance of the flames. But as the 
crew stood watching with dazed fascination, 
the oil ship yawed and a great rush of 
flames licked greedily at the two figures. 
Then the vessel rounded to again and the 
flames were beaten back—two elements, 
one fighting to save life, the other to de- 
stroy it. Again the vessel fell off, and 
again the flames reached out for their prey, 
and again were they beaten back. In 
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frenzy the captain of the tramp called for 
volunteers to lower a boat, and in spite of 
the raging winter sea and the gale and the 
burning oil, the crew responded to a man. 
The three officers were selected and two 
of the seamen. But as they rushed to man 
the falls a shout from the rest of the crew 
brought them to the rail. The end of the 
tragedy was at hand. With arush and a 
roar the flames covered the bow, they burst 
from all sections of the forepeak, they ran 
out along the bowsprit, they shrouded the 
two figures which disappeared for a second. 
Then they appeared again, this time cleav- 
ing the red glare and sinking in the waters. 

That was all. The Hector came to 
New York and the captain gave out the 
above report. The underwriters paid their 
loss. The tragedy was closed. Romance 
enough in that, it would seem, to silence 
all those wlio prate of the harnessed ocean, 
of the prosaic age of steam, of the waning 
of the old-time sea thrill, and sea terror, 
and the like. 


A SONG OF STREET LABOR 


HEY are working, beneath the sun, 
In its red-hot blinding glare, 
In the dust from the toiling teams 
In the noise of the thoroughfare 
See them swing and bend, far down to the end 
With the rhythm of the strokes they bear. 


The cords of the sinewy arms 
Stand out like the cable’s twist; 
_ No blow shall miss and no stroke shall fail 
From the grasp of the brawny fist, 
As the shoulder swings when the pickaxe rings 
And the hand springs firm from the wrist. 


Let the feet of the dainty shod 
Pass by on the other side, 
Where the youth of the slender back and limb 
Stands watching—the listless eyed; 
While with sweat and with pain and the long day’s strain 
These toil,—and are satisfied. 


CAROLINE A. Lorpb. 
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EEL MARTIN’S RECORD 


The True Story of the Recovery of a Bad Boy 


By Benjamin B. Lindsey 


JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE COURT OF DENVER 


One of the articles which the AMERICAN MAGAZINE has taken most satisfaction in publish- 
ing ts a paper on the accomplishments of The Juvenile Court of Denver, written for us by 


Judge Lindsey, who is its heart and soul, printed in our June number. 


The judge is far too 


busy turning bad boys into good ones to write much about his work, but we have finally per- 
suaded him to write this other article—the history, absolutely true, save for the alteration of 


names, of the conversion of a boy of criminal tendencies, 


The case, while entirely typical of 


the Judge’s personal methods, is unusual, since it concerns a child whose misdeeds have passed 
Sar beyond the pale of the merely mischievous, and who was therefore a far more difficult sub- 
ject to reform than most “bad boys.” As a human story, taken straight from life, tt would be 


hard indeed to parallel the narrative. —THE EDITORS. 


Y acquaintance with Lee 
Martin and Jack Heimel, 
once two of the most des- 
perate boy criminals in 
the West, is of about five 

N years’ standing. The cir- 

==) cumstances under which 

we first met were not calculated to inspire 
them with confidence in the benevolence 
of the representatives of the law. They 
were strapped down to benches in the 
common jail like wild beasts, and as I en- 
tered their cells scowled blackly at me 
When I first went on the bench the 
papers were full of the lawless exploits of 
a gang of desperate boy criminals then 
operating in Denver. As the Juvenile Court 
had just been established and was still 
in the experimental stage, I was much in- 
terested in the accounts of this ‘‘ gang” 
of budding criminals. My hope was strong 

that our new court would be able to get a 

hold on these boys and save them before 

their environment and the pressure of the 


old criminal court jail system should con- 
vert them into hardened criminals. 

One morning the newspapers announced 
the capture by the police of two notorious 
boy burglars, known among their fellows 
as “The Eel” and *‘Tatters.™ Their 
real names were Lee Martin and Jack 
Heimel. They were understood to be the 
leaders of the River-Front Gang. The 
recorded list of the misdeeds of these two 
boys had already cost the city of Denver 
in officers’ fees alone no less than eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six dollars in the pre- 
ceding five years. Behind them lay a 
long record of lawlessness, both known 
and undetected. They had been in turn 
sneak thieves, dexterous pickpockets and 
burglars. They had done time in the re- 
form school and had been in jail many 
times. One of them had already broken 
from prison twice. ‘The article went on to 
state that they had amply qualified for a 
long term in the reformatory. Therefore 
they would be tried in the criminal court 
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and not before the new-fangled, grand- 
motherly juvenile department. 

This whetted my interest to meet these 
lads so far gone in crime despite their 
youth. At the first opportunity I visited 
them at the jail They were in separate 
cells and handcuffed to their benches. 
They had just come out of the ‘‘sweat- 
box,’’ where the police had been bullying 
and threatening them for hours in an effort 
to make them tell on the other members 
of the gang. They were bruised and bat- 
tered up a good deal, ‘‘ knocked about by 
de cops because we wouldn’t snitch,’’ as 
they told me weeks later. 

Jack Heimel looked more like a pirate 
taken red-handed than the fifteen-year-old 
grammar school boy he was. A picture of 
uncleanliness, he scowled at me out of sul- 
len black eyes almost hidden by the mat- 
ted tangle of dark hair that fell down over 
his forehead. The sinister effect was in- 
creased by the livid bruises on his swarthy 
face. I talked with him a little, but could 
get nothing out of him. His lips were pad- 
locked, for he was plainly suspicious of me. 

Lee Martin presented a very different 
appearance. He was slight, fair and scru- 
pulously neat despite the unutterable prison 
filth. About him was an air of childish 
innocence hard to reconcile with his estab- 
lished reputation of being the most expert 
and reckless boy criminal within a thousand 
miles. There was something peculiarly 
winning about him. I have never met so 
interesting a boy, or one so full of vital 
human experiences learned in the hard 
school of life. He had gentle, blue eyes, 
just now glaring with hate, It was an ex- 
pression I was to see in them often during 
the next few months, for hatred and re- 
venge were then the dominant emotions 
of his life. 

As I stepped across the cell he drew 
himself up with an odd touch of dignified 
pride peculiar to him. He was only a lit- 
tle boy, hunted and run to earth like a 
wolf, cuffed and kicked and flung into a 
dark cell prior to being railroaded through 
the court to the reformtory, but he was 
staunch and ‘‘game’’ still to his com- 
rades. 

“I ain’t no snitch,’’ he flung out be- 
fore I had said a dozen words. 

‘« Good for you,’’ I told him. ‘‘ There’s 
always good in a fellow that won’t snitch 
on his chums.’’ 
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He looked at me, greatly surprised but 
still suspicious, and asked me who I was. 
I told him. 

‘« Are they going to try me in your 
court ?’’ he wanted to know. 

I answered that he would probably be 
tried in the criminal court. 

‘ They’ ll send me up all right,’’ he said 
with conviction. Then: ‘‘ Would you 
send me up ?’’ he demanded. 

«I'd give you a square deal,’’ I told 
him. 

He sneered in my face. 

In the course of the month, during 
which they lay in jail prior to their trial, I 
called on both boys often. I gave them 
to understand that I was working to have 
their case transferred to my court. 

Gradually their suspicions of me disap- 
peared. They came to regard me and my 
court as engaged in a fight for them against 
the hated police. The removal of their 
suspicions was no easy matter. The Eel 
—he had obtained his name partly be- 
cause the letters reversed spelled his first 
name, but more on account of his facility 
in slipping out of trouble—especially hated 
anything in the nature of legal machine 
with a bitterness that amazed me till I had 
heard his story. 

Lee Martin was a criminal made, not 
born. His father was a foreman in a rail- 
road machine shop, honest enough but 
brutal in his treatment of his wild little son. 
The Eel detested him with a cordial frank- 
ness only unsurpassed by his hatred of the 
police. For his mother the boy had a 
sincere regard. She loved him with a de- 
votion all the greater because he was her 
black sheep, but she was not strong enough 
to cope with the pressure of his evil envi- 
ronment. 

He ran the streets day and night. The 
father, completely out of touch with him, 
cuffed and cursed the boy on the rare oc- 
casions when they crossed each other’s 
paths. Lee ran away from home time and 
again, and to keep himself became a sneak 
thief from porches, fruit stands and box 
cars. Before he was ten years old he had 
‘bummed’? his way from Chicago to 
Denver. He was already, even at that 
age, an expert thief and had known the 
inside of a jail, where a night or two 
among hardened criminals had taught him 
more of foulness and wickedness than he 
had ever conceived. 
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He graduated into the pickpocket class 
and proved as skilful an operator as the 
Artful Dodger. Picking pockets he soon 
found a tame business and devoted him- 
self to burglary. At the age of twelve he 
tried to crack a safe, but put the powder 
in the wrong place and nearly killed him- 
self. This idea he picked up from a 
criminal he met in the ‘‘ bull pen.’’ He ex- 
pected to become a hold-up as soon as he 
was old enough. His ambition was to be 
a second Harry Tracy, of whom he was a 
devoted admirer, principally because the 
latter had shot policemen wholesale. 

His life had been full of exciting adven- 
tures. He had the moving-about fever 
and before he was fifteen years old had 
been in prison in Salt Lake, San Fran- 
cisco, El Paso, Denver and Kansas City. 
In the latter city he and another boy 
had been ‘‘ pinched ’’ for a diamond rob- 
bery. 

He was an experienced hobo and had 
‘ bummed ’’ his way more than twenty- 
five thousand miles in a single year on the 
railroads. The brake beams he did not 
patronize much, preferring the tops of 
cars and even the upper berths of Pullman 
sleepers. This latter method of traveling 
was characteristic of his audacity. He 
would watch his chance, slip down from 
the top of the car into the vestibule, and 
steal unobserved by the porter into the 
upper berth of a section occupied below. 
Here, being small and slight, he would 
snuggle among the blankets and enjoy a 
good night’s rest, regardless of the fact 
that he would probably be caught in the 
morning and either be ‘‘ ditched ’’ forcibly 
or ‘* pinched,’’ 

On one occasion he was awakened by 
the porter’s startled exclamation: ‘‘ Good 
Lawd, the’s a kid in heah!’’ Then, as the 
boy phrased it, ‘‘I flew the coop while the 
coon guy went to tell the conductor. I 
was ditched at a town they call Reno in 
Nevada. Course I was dead broke. I 
touched a guy for a half and bought me a 
cane and some chewing gum. I walked 
into a bank and right up to the guy in de 
monkey cage. I said I wanted work, and 
he said he hadn’t none. I told him Pd 
clean up de back yard and while he went 
to ask de head guy about it I rammed de 
gum on de end of my cane, shoved it 
t’rough de cage and swiped a twenty that 
stuck to de gum. Then I took a hike 
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mighty sudden. I lay low and went out 
on the express that night.’’ 

‘¢Thou shalt not snitch,’’ is the first 
and most binding commandment in the 
boys’ code. It is perhaps because I always 
scrupulously respected this that Lee and 
Jack gave me their trust. I did not be- 
tray the confidence reposed in me by them 
nor did I ask them to tell on their com- 
rades in crime. I urged them rather to 
‘¢snitch’’? on themselves and to get the 
other boys to do the same that I might 
help them. 

The third time I visited the jail I had 
so far won Lee’s confidence that he gave 
me an account of his two jail breaks. The 
first time he got away through a manhole 
and had lurked in a cabin on the outskirts 
of the city. An officer named Roberts 
had been detailed to recapture him. One 
night the boy came in to get some clean 
underwear. By a pre-arrangement with 
his mother this had been put in an empty 
barn. The Eel found the barn locked. Some 
excavating was being done in the road and 
Lee took the red lamp from the dump to 
give him light by which to pick the lock. 
Roberts, watching the house a couple of 
blocks away, saw the light move, crept up, 
and came on the boy. He flashed his gun 
and ordered Lee to throw up his hands. 
Instead, the boy smashed the lantern in 
his face and slipped over the fence. 
Roberts gave chase, was caught under the 
chin by a clothes line and ‘turned a flip- 
flop.” He was up again in an instant just 
as the Eel took a second fence. The 
officer fired several times, one ball going 
through the boy’s coat, another hitting 
him in the finger. The Eel, however, 
escaped. 

Lee’s hatred of Roberts was intense. 
‘¢ He tried to kill me, and I’m only a kid. 
I’m going to kill him one o’ these nights,’’ 
the boy would say bitterly. I am happy 
to say that I subsequently brought about 
a meeting between him and the officer and 
they became good friends. 

Lee’s second escape was made by means 
of a pocket saw and resulted in a jail de- 
livery. His mother’s house was watched 
and one night he was seen to enter. The 
officers broke in and made a thorough 
search, but while they were in his sis- 
ter’s room the Eel escaped to the roof 
through a trap door. From there he 
jumped to a cottonwood tree. He re- 
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mained hidden in its thick foliage all night 
while the officers below watched the house 
and swore at each other for their failure. 
When they had gone he slipped down and 
escaped. 

In the meantime I had arranged with 
the prosecuting attorney that the boys 
should be given a hearing in the juvenile 
court. When this was known a loud pro- 
test was entered by the police. A certain 
police captain said to me: ‘‘You can’t 
baby Lee Martin. He’s been in jail thir- 
teen times and it hasn’t done him any 
good.’’ 

I agreed that it hadn’t. ‘‘And if I 
fail,’ I added, ‘‘ at least I still have twelve 
times the best of you. You have already 
failed with him. It’s my turn now. It 
has cost the city in officers’ fees alone 
one thousand and thirty-six dollars in five 
years to make a criminal of him. Let’s 
see how much it will cost to turn him 
into an honest boy.’’ 

The officer ran over a list of crimes the 
boys had committed. I demurred, show- 
ing him a typewritten sheet of paper on 
which was a long list of their joint opera- 
tions. 

‘< They have made a full confession,’’ I 
told him. ‘* You are charging them with 
crimes they did not commit and omitting 
others for which they are responsible.’’ 

« How in the world did you get them to 
confess, Judge?’’ the officer asked in as- 
tonishment. ‘*We couldn’t sweat it out 
of them.’’ 

«I made them see I was their friend 
and that I wanted to use the information 
for and not against them.”’ 

After weeks of argument the Juvenile 
Court was given jurisdiction in the case as 
Iso much desired. The boys came up 
for trial, and after the evidence was sub- 
mitted I took it under advisement. The 
facts were plain enough. A drug store had 
been broken into, and the boys, excited 
with liquor they had found in the base- 
ment, had been taken with the goods on 
them. 

One night I sent for the boys to be 
brought to my chambers. They were 
brought by a guard. After a talk with 
Heimel I sent him and the officer away. 
To test my influence over Martin I sent 
him back to the jail alone, first telling him 
that the deputy had said I would never see 
him again. 1 told him of the fight I was 
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making for him, showed him how I had 
been spending all my spare time for him 
and Tatters trying to straighten things out 
for them. ‘‘ Now, Lee,” I said in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ you can run away if you want 
to and prove me a liar to the deputy. But 
I don’t believe you will.’’ 

His big blue eyes looked directly at me. 
‘Yu’ been square wid me. I won't trow 
you down, Judge,’’ he said. And he did 
not. 

I put the boys on probation, subject to 
their good behavior. A day or two later 
they came to see me, bringing with them 
‘Red’? Mike and Tommie Green. I 
understood that my two new friends were 
members of the River-Front Gang, though 
nothing was said about it. We had a general 
talk about crime and the principles of the 
Juvenile Court. I expressed myself as 
pleased that Lee had had the pluck to go 
back to jail alone and showed quiet confi- 
dence in the staying qualities of both the 
boys’ good resolutions to live ‘straight.’’ 
Before they left ‘‘ Red’’ turned to Tom- 
mie. ‘*Don’t yu’ think it’s about time 
we were snitching up,’ he said. We 
held a ‘‘snitching bee’’ on the spot, and 
I had two new probationers for my court. 
I may add that I also had two new staunch 
friends. Both ‘‘ Red ” and Tommie, then 
well started on criminal careers, are sturdy, 
honest young workmen to-day. 

Next timé the boys dropped in on me 
Jimmie Jones was with them. Jimmie 
was a well-dressed youngster without an 
ounce of wickedness, but weak as mush. 
He hung back for a time while the other 
boys laughed and joked with me. Then 
he blurted out that he guessed he would 
‘““snitch.’? There were only two more 
boys in the gang and they both came in 
voluntarily within a week, urged thereto 
by Lee Martin. Not a single boy had be- 
trayed another. Yet here were the whole 
seven pledged to give up crime and make 
an honest effort to be ‘straight. 
In passing I may state that six out of the 
seven have entirely succeeded in this and 
the seventh made the pluckiest fight I 
know before he slipped back. I still have 
hopes of his ultimate success. The River- 
Front Gang have since been responsible for 
the reformation of between thirty and forty 
boys in Denver. Lee Martin, who bore 
the reputation of being so depraved a 
criminal, has done more to discourage 
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crime than any ten policemen in the city. 

The reformation of these boys was not 
immediate. We found it the hardest kind 
of work to get them to stick. It took a 
great deal of time and an infinite amount 
of patience. Before we could be sure of 
them there was many a slip. We had to 
learn thoroughly that the relapse to error 
was no proof of the failure of our system. 
«c Red’’ Mike had been in jail time and 

A year after I first got hold of 
him he was arrested for a robbery and be- 
ing by some chance left alone in the jury 
room he slipped out and ran away. For 
two weeks the police looked for him in 
vain. Lee knew where he was hiding, 
and he knew that I knew he knew. But I 
did not ask him to betray his friend. We 
talked the matter over carefully and agreed 
that it would be better for Mike to sur- 
render in order that he might not be 
driven deeper into crime. A day or two 
later he brought Mike to my house, the 
latter ready to take his ‘* papers’’ and go 
to the reformatory in case I wanted him to 
do so. 

Jack Heimel also had his day of trouble. 
His mother was out of the city and he was 
sleeping at cheap rooming houses. One 
night a drunken man claimed that Heimel 
and a friend of his had robbed him. 
The lodging-house keeper accused the 
boys, sent for a policeman, and stood in 
the doorway to bar the way out. Heimel, 
now a well grown lad of seventeen, struck 
him behind the ear. The man dropped 
like a log and the boys escaped. The 
police searched for them all night. I found 
the fugitives lurking in the corridors and 
waiting for me next morning when I 
reached court. Heimel’s explanation of 
his conduct showed it to be the result of 
a mistaken loyalty. ‘‘ We didn’t take the 
money, Judge, but I had to hit de guy. 
If de cops had jugged me, wouldn’t me 
name have been in the papers and me 
picture? And wouldn’t they say that this 
was de guy de judge ought to have sent 
up to de reform school and didn’t? And 
wouldn’t you a got into trouble and maybe 
lost your job?’’ 

Subsequent developments showed that 
the man had not lost the money at all. 
This was the last complaint against Heimel. 
He is to-day a rising mechanic in the rail- 
road shops. When I saw him not long 
since he told me he had just sent nine 
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dollars east to get some books on Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 

Lee had not been a notorious ‘‘bum”’ 
without having imbibed the moving-about 
fever. He could not settle down. Some- 
times the desire to be on the move again 
gripped him mightily. It was like the thirst 
for drink. I told him that when he felt it 
he must come to me. Once or twice when 
the call of the road was too strong to be 
resisted I let him ‘‘ take a ride’’ as far as 
Colorado Springs and back. 

Once on a Sunday evening word reached 
me that young Martin was going to “fly 
out.’ This worried me so much that I 
started for West Denver at once. I found 
his mother in tears. 

«He jest couldn’t stand it any longer, 
Judge,’’ she apologized. ‘‘ He lay on the 
floor there and rolled jest like he was in a 
high fever. ‘What’ll de Judge think? 
What’ ll de Judge think?’ he kept saying. 
He told me to tell you he’d write.” 

I went home much troubled, but several 
days later the promised letter reached me, 
first one from Albuquerque, then another 
from E] Paso. They were like wails from 
a lost soul. He implored me not to think 
he had ‘‘ thrown me down.’’ He was com- 
ing back, but he just had to get on the 
move for a while. 

I wrote to him not tosteal. When he came 
back a month later he told me he had lived 
straight and showed me a letter from a man 
he had worked for at El Paso to prove it. 

Another relapse of Lee’s was in connec- 
tion with the theft of another boy who 
delivered a C. O. D. package, collected 
on it, and proceeded to spend the money. 
Lee helped him spend this money but 
did not tell me of it. I accused him of 
this, and he denied any knowledge of the 
theft. I worked hard over him to get 
him to admit that he was not telling 
the truth. He stuck sullenly to his denial. 
I sent for an officer and told him to take 
the boy to jail until he could tell the truth 
to me. A few minutes later the officer 
brought the boy back. ‘‘ Judge, you’ve 
beat me. You're a game fighter. I lied 
like a horse thief,’’ he told me. 

Lee became my right hand man, an in- 
valuable aid to me in dealing with other 
young offenders. To take one instance of 
many. A certain boy whom I knew stole 
a pocket-book from a lady in a department 
store. I sent for Lee Martin and told him 
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something ought to be done to help that 
boy back to the right way. Lee went 
down to Curtis Street, located the boy ina 
cheap theater, where he was treating a 
gang, and within an hour brought him 
back to me. The boy that stole the pock- 
et-book is to-day a trusted employee in the 
very store where the theft occurred. 

Lee did asplendid service in the matter of 
Teddy Mack. Teddy was a fourteen-year- 
old criminal, well known in police circles. 
He-had been arrested for stealing a watch 
and had sawed his way out of prison, taking 
several other boys with him. He disap- 
peared from Denver, to the great chagrin 
of the police who were eager to recapture 
him. The summer passed without any 
success on their part. Lee and I often 
talked of Teddy. 

‘Pd like to get that kid for you, Judge,” 
he would say. ‘‘T ll bet he’s down at 
de mid-winter fair at El Paso. You send 
me down there, Judge, and I believe I 
can get him to come back. I won’t bea 
snitch cop, but I’ll git him.”’ 

He was so eager to do this that finally 
I gave him five dollars and started him 
after Teddy. He bummed through to El 
Paso on schedule time and went over to the 
bull fight across the line. ‘The first ac- 
quaintance he met was Teddy. 

« Hello, Lee!’’ said Mack. 

‘ Hello, Teddy! What’s new?’’ 

The boys did the fair together. A few 
days later Lee walked into my office with 
Master Teddy at his heels. 

Mack had pawned for three dollars the 
watch he had stolen. After a long talk I 
sent him out—not under surveillance—with 
a twenty-dollar bill to redeem the watch. 
He came back presently with the change 
and the stolen article. Then I persuaded 
him to return the watch to the man from 
whom he had stolen it, telling the owner 
that he was the thief. Not unnaturally, 
the man declined to prosecute. We had 
no more trouble with Teddy Mack after 
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that, though he had been one of the 
worst boy thieves in the city. 

I remember that once I left hurriedly for 
New York. Lee was down at the train to 
see me off, for long before this we had be- 
come great friends. Frequently we had 
gone to the theater together or he had 
eaten dinner with me at my home. At this 
time my mother was in the East and I was 
staying at an apartment house. I had 
forgotten something that needed atten- 
tion, so I turned over my keys to Lee and 
asked him to look after the matter. In the 
hurry of packing I had left my rooms in a 
good deal of disorder. Valuables were 
scattered here and there, and some money 
was in the pockets of my clothes. When 
I returned the room had been set in order 
by my young friend. Everything was in its 
place and nothing missing. On my desk 
was a bit of human autobiography I still 
value. It was entitled, ‘‘ Lee Martin, Boy 
Burglar,’’ and was an account of his life 
written by himself. 

With Lee, as with most boys of the 
street, the greatest difficulty was to keep 
him at work. The habit of regularity and 
discipline was like a galling collar of iron 
to him. The freedom and the bonhomie 
of the streets offered more excitement than 
the humdrum routine of the workshop. 
Occasionally the longing for freedom over- 
came him, and he would fling up his job 
and take to the streets. When he did so 
he always came to me and we talked the 
trouble over together and resolved to have 
another try at it. 

About two years ago he came to my 
chambers and told me he wanted to go to 
California to join an older brother that 
lived there. A few days later he did so. 
I have not seen him since, though he has 
often written me letters full of the warmest 
affection, telling me of his works and plans. 

The Juvenile Court owes a great deal to 
Lee Martin, perhaps as much as he owes 
to it. 
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MARY FRANCES 


By Mrs. L. 


H. Harris 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


5 IHE stranger heard the story 
epee) of Mary Frances one day 

343 when they sat together be- 
fore a smoldering fire in 
ex) Pappy’s house. Above the 
£ SY mantle hung the portrait of 
a large, fair woman, already in her middle 
years, the splendor of the face filling 
the homely room with a sort of radiance. 
The artist, or life itself, had imparted to 
the really commonplace features a resem- 
blance of power, peace and tenderness that 
produced the effect of spiritual effulgence. 
The expression was not that of mere holy 
longing, which often renders the counte- 
nance of good women pathetically sug- 
gestive of importance, but the solemn 
majesty of the head nobly bent, the benefi- 
cent light in the quiet eyes, the lips 
sweetly set as if to pronounce blessings 
rather than prayers, each betokened the 
repose of a spirit that had outlasted the 
tragedy which made it great. 

‘« Hit wouldn’t s’prise me now, Mister, 
ef er halo shined out ’round thet head,” 
murmured Pappy, observing the stranger’s 
interest. ‘‘ She puts me in mind of thet 
marchin’, high soundin’ Scripter which 
ends in er chorus erbout glory an’ honor, 
an’ peace.”’ 

A crisp wind swept in through the open 
doorway. All that-remained of the bright 
October day was a yellow veil of sunlight 
drawn across the valley. The air was 
filled with the droning, sleepy sounds of 
humming birds, tinkling sheep bells and 
of women singing cradle songs in the vil- 
lage below. A hundred purpling peaks 
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pierced the horizon, and between them 
rolled an opal mist like the very shroud of 
sleep. 

‘« Th’ day she come back home were 
like this, only colder,—frost come th’ mid- 
dle of September thet year. I mind how 
I set her here by th’ fire an’ drawed off her 
shoes ter warm her feet, an’ how she 
wringed her hands ter hev me do sech er 
thing. Her face were pinched an’ faded 
like er rose thet hev withered in th’ bud, 
her dress were ragged, an’ she were actu- 
ally hungry. God damn him!’’ 

A rhetorical pause followed, during 
which Pappy hitched his chair forward 
violently, kicked the logs upon the hearth 
into a flame and brushed a tear from his 
cheek. 

‘« Bet thet hain’t whar mer story begins,’’ 
he resumed. 

‘t Mary Frances wa’n’t mo’ ’an seven 
when her ma died, an’ Bud jest let her run 
wild,—Mister, hit’s easy ter tell when er 
child hev lost hit’s mother. Th’ button’ll 
be offen er little boy’s breeches, er gal’s 
har’ll be tangled, or her dress’ll gape open 
behint. Jest so, Mary Frances used ter 
come over here lookin’ like er little pink 
locust with her clo’es onfastened an’ her 
pantlets dangling. She had er round 
saser face them days, gander blue eyes an’ 
har like corntassels. Thar wa’n’t no shame 
in her, no place fer trouble; an’ she were 
ez full of joy ez er robin’s breast is of 
song. She never, ter say, actually played, 
jest runned erbout, singin’ an’ talkin’ ter 
herself. She never hankered arfter chil- 
dren’s company. She ’lowed they spiled 
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her thoughts. Thet were th’ only quare 
thing I noticed in Mary Frances ontil her 
pa married agin, an’ Partheny let in ter 
train her up like t’other gals here in th’ 
valley. 

‘«¢ Bet yo’ can’t train er butterfly no way 
yo’ fix hit, Mister. They hain’t made 
outen nothin’ bet wings, an’ all they air 
fitten fer is ter fly. So, when God made 
Mary Frances, He turned her loose, so ter 
speak. She were free borned in er sense 
common folks know nothin’ erbout. An’ 
Partheny’d ez well tied er June bug ter th’ 
spinnin’ wheel ez Mary Frances, fer all th’ 
thread she spun. Time she turned her 
back, th’ little gal were out an’ gone with 
er flash of her ap’on tails over th’ top of 
th’ hill to’ards our house. Fer, not hev- 
in’ child’en of our own, me an’ Marthy 
were terrible fond of her. 

‘« Accordin’ ter Partheny, though, her 
worst fault wa’n’t bein’ no count ter work, 
bet hit were tellin’ lies. One night at 
church she went so fur ez ter ast th’ pray- 
ers of all Christian people that she mout 
hev the strength an’ perseverence ter 
break her little step darter of this ongodly 
habit. 

“« An’, continued Pappy with a rem- 
iniscent smile that wrinkled his face into 
a whiskered hemisphere of humor, ‘I’m 
bleeged ter admit thet Mary Frances had 
mighty few morals them days. She didn’t 
need ’em, God bless her! Fer morals, 
Mister, air somethin’ we older folks gits 
from feelin’ an’ fearin’ sin in us. Bet 
Mary Frances never felt wrong, an’ she 
wa’n’t afeared ter’sociate freely with all her 
innercent thoughts. An’ them lies she 
telled were jest tales she made up outen 
th’ abundance of her happy heart. Thet’s 
how come me to take up fer her. 

‘¢ Arfter listenin’ ter her little yarns, hit 
come ter me at last thet she wa’n’t nothin’ 
bet er genius an’ them were jest her young 
insperations workin’ out. 

‘< Now, thar’s one kind of stock yo’ can’t 
breed, Mister,—geniuses. Nor yo’ can’t 
train ’em up ter th’ mark of thet high cal- 
lin’. Fur ez I kin see, they air accidental. 
Any how, thar wa’n’t no accountin’ fer 
Mary Frances. Her mother were com- 
mon, same ez th’ rest of us here in th’ val- 
ley, an’ her father were like I telled yo’ 
t’other day, er borned fool. Yet thar she 
were with her faculties keyed up so high 
she knowed things she never larnt, an’ felt 
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mo’ an’ she knowed. Many er scholard 
couldn’t tell ez puttier tale ez thet little 
gal. What they got in their minds hain’t 
thern; they recollect hit outen books an’ 
sech. Bet them sparrow-tailed notions of 
hern growed up in Mary Frances. They 
were alive, borned of her speret, so ter 
speak. ” 

The old man arose, tottered like an 
ancient Brownie to the shelf above the fire- 
place and drew from behind the clock a 
bit of crumpled paper, yellowed with age 
and marked over with hieroglyphics which 
here and there threatened to be real let- . 
ters. 

‘¢Thet were her first poetry,’’ he said 
handing it to his guest. ‘‘To be sho’, 
yo’ can’t read hit, becase she wrote hit 
afore she could write; bet them signs 
stands fer words, an’ ev’y line rhymes ez 
good ez ef they had been wrote by Socra- 
tese. I’v heerd her sing hit many a time: 


s‘: Mer heart is like th’ bamboo berry—’ ” 


he hummed softly. <‘ Thet were th’ fust 
line, an’ ‘cherry’ were at the end of th’ 
next, bet I can’t recollect how she got hit 
thar. | 

‘« Well, sir, ez time went on, what with 
Partheny naggin’, an’ Bud takin’ no no- 
tice, Mary Frances staid here more’n she 
did at home. So I began ter feel responsi- 
ble fer her. Bet raisin’ er genius hain’t 
no easy matter. Fer they foller no law, 
jest keep on actin’ natchel, which ever way 
that air. On seein’ how she were predes- 
tined, me and Marthy made much of her 
and praised all she done. Oncst, I recol- 
lect, when she were goin’ on fifteen, she 
wrote er turrible tale. I knowed cartain 
then thet she had th’ gift, fer, bein’ too 
tender-hearted ter kill er chicken, she’d 
put in more bloody deeds an’ yo'd find in 
th’ whole history of er war. An’ settin’ 
up o’ nights ter read it ter us, she’d git so 
skeert of her own doins thet she dassent 
sleep by herself. 

‘ Long erbout this time she begun ter 
git prutty. Yo’ never hev saw anything 
happen so fast. She jest come out an’ 
bloomed erbove herself. I don’t know how 
she knowed when ter do hit, but she tucked 
up all thet corn tassel har an’ got her long 
legs in under her frock ez natchelly ez er 
red bird begins ter sing an’ preen itself in 
the spring. Bet in place of runnin’ wild 
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over the valley ez she were used ter doin’, 
she’d set up prim an’ silent all day like she 
were waitin’ fer company. So she were, 
*thout knowin’, in one of them long dreams 
young people hev thet foretells ’em of 
love. An’ when I seen how she wa’n’t 
made fer hard work same ez we all, bet fer 
joy an’ fineness, I prayed her dream mout 
come true. Bet hit didn’t, mister. Th’ 
awful mind of God air further from our 
little plans ’an th’ East air from the 
West. 

‘¢ Mary Frances were sixteen thet sum- 
mer, an’ still goin’ ter school down thar in 
Brasstown, though ’twa’n’t no use, fer she 
knowed more’n th’ teacher could think 
already. One day she brung a stranger 
home with her. He were young and all 
strapped an’ buckled up in leggins an’ fine 
clo’es. Bet I couldn’t see him fer lookin’ 
at Mary Frances. “She’d changed since 
mornin’ from th’ chill springtime of maid- 
enhood inter th’ warm summer of beauty. 
An’ her sweet face were er white altar with 
all th’ candles lit afore it.’’ Pappy paused 
and gazed out upon the mist-covered val- 
ley. The mountains herded grimly against 
the darkening sky and their monstrous 
shadows stretched across the mists over the 
door-sill. 

«< Mister,’’ he resumed softly, ‘‘I hain’t 
never pretended ter be nothin’ bet er 
blamed fool; still, I reckon, I kin tell er 
angel from er goose feather, an’ when I 
seen mer little gal standin’ thar all ready 
fer her baptism in love an’ sorrer, I knowed 
I were in th’ presence of somethin’ holy, 
an’ I could hev fell down on mer face 
afore her. 

<< < Pappy,’ sez she, holdin’ ter her dress 
prutty with jest two fingers like hit were 
her wing she were fixin’ ter preen, ‘ this air 
Mr. Junius Boyd. He air prospectin’ on 
th’ Ridge. I met him down th’ road er 
piece, an’ he ast me did I reckon yo'd 
give him er place ter stay, an’ I telled him 
I ’lowed yo’ would.’ 

‘< Thet were th’ fust time I set eyes on 
Junius Boyd, an’ I felt trouble comin’ 
plain ez yo’ see th’ shadder of Blood 
Mountain on th’ do’ sill. He stayed here 
till he run off with Mary Frances, an’ he 
never fooled me nary time. I hain’t been 
drivin’ er stage an’ watchin’ men to an’ 
fro twenty years fer nothin’. I knowed 
from th’ beginnin’ thet he were jest er 
damned good-lookin’ jackass goin’ round 
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tryin’ ter put his ongodly mark on ev’y 
innercent thing he seen. 

‘‘ Bet ’twa’n’t no use ter talk ter Mary 
Frances. She knowed no more erbout 
savin’ herself ’an a rose do erbout dodgin’ 
butterflies. One day we were settin’ out 
thar on th’ bench, an’ I were tryin’ ter 
make up mer mind how ter warn her, when 
she spoke up the honest way she allers 
had. 

‘¢ < Pappy,’ sez she, ’ef er man tells yo’ 
he loves yo, hit’s bound ter be so, hain’t 
it P’ 

« Thet depends right smart on th’ 
man, honey,’ sez I; ‘sometimes he air in 
earnest, then ergin he hain’t. When er 
feller begins ter cut up them kind of shines 
yo’ keep watchin’ till you find out which 
way his undertow runs.’ 

s‘ ¢ Bet ef yo’ air er gal, Pappy, how kin 
yo’ tell sech ?’ 

«Well, now, Mary Frances, I hev 
been er sight things in mer time,—er sol- 
dier, er Ku-Klux, er farmer an’ er stage 
driver, but thet’s one priverlige nater de- 
nied me. I hain’t never been a gal,—ef 
I were, mebbe I’d hev no more sense ’an 
yo’ hev. Yo’ mout recollect this, though,’ 
sez I, hintin’ plain at her an’ Boyd. ‘No 
matter how much er man pertends ter love 
you, ef he tries ter draw you ter him agin 
yo’r jedgment, yo’d better not go.’ 

“She wa’n’t even listenin’, Mister, jest 
strainin’ her bright eyes across th’ valley 
watchin’ fer him ter come home. 

« He run off with her thet same night, 
an’ I were th’ only person in the valley 
thet hed nothin’ condemnin’ ter say erbout 
Mary Frances, fer I knowed her eyes were 
holden. Partheny ‘lowed she allers ex- 
pected th’ gal ter do some sech trick. 
Bud complained that God were agin him, 
an’ they all charged hit up ter th’ way me 
an Marthy pampered her. 

‘c She left er note fer me, full of happy 
foolishness, sayin’ they were ter be married 
in Blue Ridge. I could tell she never 
suspicioned nothin’ wrong, bet we all 
knowed ef he’d aimed ter marry her good 
an’ honest, he’d a done hit here at home. 
Long arfter’ards she telled me they did 
hev some sort of tomfoolery in Blue Ridge 
thet she thought were a civil marriage, an’ 
she never knowed till th’ day he left her 
two years later thet she wa’n’t his lawful 
wife. 

‘t Them were dark days fer us, Mister. 
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Bud Sockwell got so trifflin’ he jest 
natchelly died. Partheny went back ter 
her folks, an’ thar wa’n’t no body livin’ out 
this fur bet me an’ Marthy. I were gittin’ 
too old ter drive th’ stage, so we jest set 
here an’ waited fer Mary Frances, know- 
ing ef she lived, she’d be obleeged ter 
come back soon er late. Th’ feelin’ were 
so strong sometimes I’d git up endurin’ 
th’ night an’ open th’ do’ ’spectin’ ter 
find her outside. 

‘¢ At last, one evenin’ I were settin’ out 
thar on th’ bench smokin’ when I heered 
somebody callin’ me. Thinkin’ ’twere 
Marthy, I looked inside an’ seen her nod- 
din’ in her cheer afore the fire. Then I 
turned round an’ seen a woman standin’ 
thar by th’ gate. She were all misted up 
with th’ shadders, bet her face were so 
white no darkness could hide it. 

‘ < Thank God! ’—sez I, runnin’ ter let 
her in,—‘hit’s Mary Frances!’ Bet when 
I reached out my arms ter her, she drawed 
back an’ cried in er high, thin voice: 

‘<¢ Don’t tech me, Pappy, I’m er lost 
woman!’ an’ sho’ ’nough acrost her in- 
nercent eyes thar were a damned look, ez 
plain ez th’ mark of Cain. 

‘¢<¢No yo’ hain’t, honey,’ sez I pleadin’, 
yo’ air jest er pore young lamb thet were 
stole outen th’ fold?’ ”? 

«I'm th’ scarlet woman,’ she cried, 
startin’ back down th’ road, ‘an’ mer feet 
takes hold on hell.’ With thet she looked 
back over her shoulder an’ give me er 
turrible mad laugh. Then she stopped 
an’ begun ter tar off her clo’es whisperin’ : 

s‘ (Pappy an’ Marthy’ll know sin hev 
made mer dress so red.’ 

«< < Hit hain’t red, Mary Frances,’ sez I, 
tryin’ ter calm her. 

« < Yes, hit air, an’ we all come te- 
gether,’ sez she beckonin’ back in th’ dark. 

« Who?’ I ast her, not knowin’ bet 
thar mout be some one with her. 

‘< < All th’ scarlet women in the world. 
Pappy, I tried ter drive ’em back, bet they 
"lowed we had ter go tegether now. An’ 
I hev brung ’em like th’ locust inter our 
valley. An’ we'll rot hit, dry hit up like 
th’ desert. Thar’ll be no shade, no 
kiverin’ fer nakedness, nothin’ bet thurst 
an’ famine an’ sinful sickness!’ 

‘¢ Her face set like she’d saw er vision, 
then she dropped on th’ ground ez ef she 
were dead, an’ I gathered her in mer 
arms an’ brung her inter th’ house. 
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«s We took off them garments she 
thought were so red. Marthy combed her 
ha’r down smooth an’ plaited hit an’ we 
laid her in th’ little bed thar in th’ shed 
room whar she used ter sleep. An’ hits 
th’ truth, Mister, I prayed mer God she 
mout never come ter her senses, nor onder- 
stand what had happened ter her. From 
thet on Marthy set by her day an’ night, 
pattin’ an’ pettin’ her same ez ef she'd 
been er sick baby. From her happy, wan- 
derin’ talk, we knowed she’d been evy 
whar with thet man ez his wife. Then her 
voice’d change an’ she’d be comin’ home 
from some fur off place; an’ all th’ time 
she thinked them scarlet women were fol- 
lowin’ her, nor she couldn't dodge ’em 
no matter which road she took. 

‘« Bet her mind cleared at last. One 
mornin’ she opened her eyes, looked 
erbout her an’ whispered: 

‘s I’m dead, fur I smells th’ thyme on 
th’ mountains at home.’ An’ thar were a 
terrible sweet look on her face, ez ef she 
were talkin’ out of heaven ter me. 

‘<< Yo’ hain’t dead, Mary Frances, bet 
yo’ hev been sick,’ sez I, tryin’ ter keep 
back from cryin.’ 

. « < Pappy, am I ter home?’ she ast. 

« < Yes, honey, yo’ air ter home.’ 

- “4 c Don’t tell nobody!’ she whispered. 

‘< I won't,’ sez I, kissin’ her little thin 
hands, bet she drawed ’em er way an’ 
shet her eyes; an’ th’ tears come through. 
So I knowed by thet she remembered. 

s“ I hain’t never been so clost ter heaven, 
Mister, ez some claims ter be, —I hev allers 
been too much er martial man in mer 
speech an’ conduct,—bet when I seen 
Mary Frances layin’ thar like thet, an’ 
knowed I couldn’t keep the black flood of 
shame from runnin’ over her mind, I felt 
so helpless I jest drapped on mer knees, 
kivered mer face with mer two hands an’ 
let out mer heart ter God. I ast fer 
strength an’ courage fer Mary Frances. I 
‘lowed ter Him I’d knowed her all her life 
an’ I’d stand in jedgment fer her bein’ ez 
good ez airy angel in heaven. In partick- 
ler I ast fer wisdom ter guide her till she 
were strong enough ter go her own gait 
. .. » I dunno how long I prayed, bet I’ ve 
been er better man ever since. When I 
come ter merself Marthy were kneelin’ 
thar beside me holdin’ Mary Frances’ hands 
in hern an’ I felt ez strong ez Gideon. I 
reckon mebbe I had th’ witness of th’ 
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Speret, whatever thet air. Anyhow from 
thet time for’ ard I never worried. 

‘‘ Bet with Mary Frances, ’twere differ- 
ent. Er good woman cast down like thet, 
Mister, air th’ pitifullest thing in this on- 
pitiful world. They jest sinks right down 
like er bird with th’ breath knocked outen 
hit. They hain’t nothin’ ter say; their very 
speret air kivered with th’ dust of humilia- 
tion. Thar hain’t nothin’ betwixed them 
an’ hell, not er hope nor er prayer. So 
hit were with Mary Frances. Arfter a time 
she began ter creep erbout th’ house an’ 
help Marthy with th’ work, same ez she 
used ter do; bet we couldn’t tempt her 
acrost th’ do’ sill, she were so afeerd ter be 
seen.’’ 

Pappy’s long silence was prolonged so 
far bevond the usual rhetorical pause that 
the stranger, glancing up at the resplen- 
dent face of the woman above them, 
said: 

‘¢ But that was not the end ! 

“« Ef hit had been I couldn’t b’lieve 
thar were er God in heaven! 

‘‘ While Mary Frances were so low, we 
never called on th’ neighbors fer help, be- 
case we didn’t want ’em ter hear what th’ 
pore gal telled outen her head. At last 
we took notice thet none of ’em come ter 
offer therselves. Bet we never rightly on- 
derstood what war meant till one day I 
heered at th’ post-office thet thar were talk 
of churchin’ me an’ Marthy fer harborin’ 
er bad woman in our house. 

‘¢ Well, sir, mer dander riz at thet. I 
had th’ witness of mer speret ter light in 
an’ fan out th’ whole crowd, bet I come 
on home an’ lay fer ’em whar I knowed I 
could get th’ under holt. Th’ next Sun- 
day, I were at church settin’ in th’ amen 
corner ez usual, Bet I ’low thar want no 
gospel look on mer face. Anyhow, th’ 
folks eround were keerful to speak perlite 
arfter meetin’ ! 

«< Air yo’ wantin’ ter know how Mary 
Frances is, Miss Jeeter?’ sez I ter Tom 
Jeeter’s meddlesome wife when she ast 
erbout Marthy. 

«< ¢ Marthy,’ sez I, continuin’, ‘air mid- 
dlin’ bet Mary Frances air mighty porely. 
She hain’t able ter see company yit; so yo’ 
needn’t come over till we git her peer- 
tened up.’ 

‘She glared at me fit ter kill, bet I 
know whar ter hit them old gals thet hev 
more contrary virtues ’an they hev kind 
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charity. Yo’ want ter ketch ’em by th’ 
fore-lock, so ter speak, an’ not give ’em 
er chance ter sho’ off. 

‘Still we mout as well been quarantined; 
an’ hit went on thet way till time fer th’ 
next experience meetin’ at church. I made 
er pint of bein’ on hand, fer I aimed ter 
give in '’n experience thet would scarify 
them Scribes an’ Pharisees. An’ I be 
blamed ef I didn’t do hit! . . . . I hain’t 
no hand ter aggervate th’ Lord with astin’, 
bet I Jet out an’ prayed one prayer afore 
I went inter th’ meetin’ house thet night. 
I wa’n’t arfter no reg’ lar call ter preach, I 
jest ast fer one short gift of words suited 
ter th’ occasion. An’ ef I do say hit ez 
I shouldn’t, th’ Lord heered mer prayer. 
He s’plied me abundant with th’ wrath of 
heaven, so ’twa’n’t no soft soap gospel I 
gin’ ’em. 

‘c Fust one then ’tother riz up ter tell 
how they’d been gittin’ on in th’ speretual 
life; an’ ter hear ’em, yo’d hev thought 
they were jest spilin’ fer glory. Old Miss 
Jeeter shouted some! Partheny wet clean 
through her mournin’ veil with her tears, 
an’ two er three deacons stepped ’round 
shakin’ hands th’ hallelujah way Church 
Christians hev. 

s I set thar watchin’ ’em carry on till 
they sarter settled; then I spit out mer 
quid o’ tobaccer an’ prepared fer biz- 
ness. 

‘‘ ¢ Bretheren an’ sisteren,’ sez I, gittin’ 
up an’ lookin’ ’em hard in th’ face, ‘I hev 
heered yo’r experiences with intrust, an’ 
I’m obleeged ter confess thet I hain’t so fer 
er long in grace. I hain’t moved by mer 
speret ter shout like Sister Jeeter, an’ 
afore I gin mer hand ter them holy 
deacons over thar, some things hev got ter 
change. Still th’ Lord hav blessed me 
erbove mer deserts. He hev ans’ered 
mer long, long prayer, an’ sent th’ little 
gal back home ter me an’ Marthy. An’ 
I’d ruther hev her back ’an ter be sancti- 
fied merself. She hain’t th’ same. She 
hev passed through th’ fiery furnace, bet 
I’m here a purpose ter tell yo’ I’d risk her 
chances fer glory quicker ’an I would airy 
one of yo’r’n!’ Er dangerous stillness 
follered them remarks; bet I had th’ bit in 
mer teeth thet time an’ Pd hev fit th’ 
devil ef he’d crost me. 

‘c< Now,’ sez I, steppin’ out in th’ 
aisle, ‘ word hev come ter us thet yo’ aim 
ter church me an’ Marthy fer takin’ Mary 
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yo! An’ I don’t aim ter mince matters 
none. I hev lived in this valley er long 
time. I hev knowed th’ down-settin’s an’ 


up-rizin’s of nearly ev’ry man an’ woman 
in this house ter night since they were 
borned. I recollect thet gal thet had ter 
marry in sech er hurry,’ sez I, castin’ mer 
eye at Molly Jeeter, an’ turnin’ to’ards 
Partheny I continued, ‘I hain’t fergot th’ 
one thet shamed herself runnin’ arfter a 
common peddlarman thet would’t look at 
her. I remembers ev’ry one of them holy 
deacons sence they were devilish boys. I 
hain’t callin’ no names bet I know 
which one took his mortaged mule over 
ter South Caliny an’ sold hit. I mind th’ 
one I seen sparkin’ one night in Blue 
Ridge, an’ th’ one [ hev hauled home 
drunk from thar more’n oncst, since he 
jined this church. An’ yo’ll all bar me 
witness I hain’t never norated them martial 
doin’s of yo’r’n, bet from now on th’ folks 
in this settlement thet live in glass houses’ 
can’t fling stones at Mary Frances. I gin 
the women in this congregation tell next 
Sunday ter call on her an’ Marthy. 

«< They won’t hev no better sense ’an 
ter be glad ter see yo’. Bet ef yo’ don’t 
come, ef ever Mary Frances gits so much 
ez er down look from one of yo’, I'll sow 
this valley down agin with th’ tars of yo’r 
youth. Pl git outen this church an’ I'll 
bring hit down on yo’r heads with th’ 
reckord of yo’ frailties!’ They were set- 
tin’ mighty quiet by then, Mister, fer I 
were well acquainted with their doin’s. 

“ ‘I hain’t pertendin’ ter no sort of high 
experience,’ sez I, concludin’, ‘but th’ 
Lord laid his whip on some Pharisees 
oncst, an’ hit done er sight of good. I'm 
jest follerin’ His example accordin’ ter mer 
lights,’—with thet I walked out ahead of 
th’ benediction. 

‘‘ Well, sir, so many folk come next day 
our house were like er fair, an’ I could 
sce th’ band of shame drap from Mary 
Frances’ brows ez them women helt her 
hand an’ ast ef she were gittin’ better, an’ 
tellin’ how they wanted ter come sooner, 
bet Pappy ’lowed she wa’n’t able ter see 
company, an’ so on. 

‘Thet night I were settin’ outside, ez 
usual, with mer pipe, when Mary Frances 
come an’ set down beside me. I knowed 
she had somethin’ on her mind, an’ at last 
she dared. 
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‘< < Pappy,’ sez she, ‘am I really an' 
truly all right ?’ 

s Yọ’ air, Mary Frances.’ 

‘¢ «Bet I hain’t telled yo’ all.’ 

«What’s th’ rest?” I ast, knowin’ 
*twa’n’t nothin’ bad. 

‘< I don't want ever ter see him ergin; 
bet, oh, my God! Pappy, I can’t git ower 
feelin’ lack I’m er part er him.’ She kiv- 
ered her face an’ laid her head agin mer 
shoulder. 

s: c Mary Frances,’ sez I solemn, < thet’s 
th’ very sign of honor in er woman. Ev'ry 
good one feels thet way to’ards th’ man 
they hev lived with, no matter how un- 
worthy he air. They can’t part with him 
in their minds ’thout losin’ some of th’ 
grace of woman goodness. So long ez they 
live they must cleave onter thet one.’ Then 
she flinged herself inter mer arms an’ 
cried. 

‘¢ c Bet who shall deliver me from th’ 
body of this death ?’ 

‘ < God, honey,’ sez I, holdin’ her tight. 

« An’ so hit were. Afore long we 
word that Junius Boyd were dead, killed 
in er railroad accident out West. 

« Now yo’ hev saw a tall, white lily beat 
down by th’ storm, how it will stand up 
straight when th’ sun comes out an’ look 
fairer ’an ever. So hit were with Mary 
Frances. She wa’n’t the same, jest sweeter, 
er thousand times, an’ gifted with tender- 
ness fer ev’rybody an’ ev’ry creature. She 
staid long here in th’ valley, nussin’ th’ 
sick an’ takin’ keer of folks generally. Bet 
th’ wonderful thing were th’ wisdom she 
had. Nothin’ were hid from her. She 
knowed th’ strength of human nater same 
ez ef she were th’ strongest, an’ all hit’s 
weaknesses ez ef she’d been th’ frailest, 
pore gal. She knowed more erbout good- 
ness ’an er preacher ever dassen ter know. 
Fer they calls on us ter do right accordin’ 
ter their ’pertickler theology, an’ ef yo’ 
don’t,—be damned ter yo! But she found 
virtue in th’ weeked an’ made ’em hope in 
therselves, which air er sight better ’an 
hopin’ in er plan of salvation thet belongs 
ter th’ preacher. 

« An’ all these things she wrote out in 
tales ez true ez gospels. Fust they come 
out in papers an’ magazines. Then at last 
she drawed one out till hit made a book. 
Hit were jest erbout us here in the valley. 
She set hit down so plain thet yo’ could 
see ev’ry mountain peak, ev’ry shadder on 


“I remembers ev'ry one of them holy deacons sence they were devilish boys.” 
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th’ grass, ev’ry windin’ road an’ tasselin’ 
stalk of corn. Yo’ could mighty nigh hear 
th’ birds sing ez yo’ turned th’ pages. An’ 
I be blamed ef she didn’t put me an’ 
Marthy in. I never knowed I were any- 
thing bet er tarnal sinner till I read erbout 
merself in her book. Still yo’ could tell 
hit were us she were writin’ erbout by th’ 
way she smoothed Marthy’s hair back, an’ 
put hit in erbout me bein’ paunchy an’ 
bowlegged. Bob Teasley ’lowed, when he 
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read thet book, thet he’d hev knowed me 
by them legs ef he’d saw ’em in Para- 
dise!’’ 


Pappy chuckled delightedly as he 


stretched out the accusing members. 


‘« Now thet’s th’ story of Mary Frances, 


which th’ world thet reads her books don’t 
know. 


She sent me th’ picter yo’ see up 
thar two years ago. An’ sometimes she 
travels all th’ way back here ter see me. 
An’ she calls me Pappy still. ” 


MINUTES 


The Vast Preparations Which Make Higi Railroad 


Speed Posstble — How 


the 


Flyers are Managed— 


The Engineers Work and the Passenger's Comfort 


By Leroy Scott 
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ASKED a business man 
whose affairs shuttle him 
between New York and 
Chicago what he considered 
the ideal time allowance for 

3 the journey between the 
two cities. He snapped his fingers. 
‘¢ About that much!’’ he answered. ‘* The 
magic carpet of the Arabian Nights had 
the right schedule. Stepping on the carpet, 
wishing yourself there, then stepping off— 
well, that’s about the proper running time 
for me”? 

The man spoke in hyperbole, of course; 
though he was expressing with fair accu- 
racy the ultimate ideal of speed develop- 
ment, which is instantaneity. The near- 
est approaches to this ideal among long 
distance trains are the eighteen-hour flyers 
put on the middle of last June by the New 
York Central and Pennsylvania railroads 
between New York City and Chicago. We 
have long known that our trains were run- 
ning at high speed for short distances, but 
we have been inclined to consider this 


speed reckless and as achieved only with 
the intense strain of the sprinter. But the 
ease with which the New York Central has 
clipped two hours and the Pennsylvania 
five hours from their fastest schedules be- 
tween New York and Chicago has pro- 
claimed that on a good roadbed an average 
speed of from fifty to sixty miles an hour 
is nota strain but very normal running, 
and has suggested that in years to come 
the normal speed will be even greater. 
Traveling on these trains is not like travel- 
ing on the famous ‘‘flyer’’ of Schehez- 
arade’s fancy, ‘‘stepping on the carpet, 
wishing you were there, and then step- 
ping off’’; but it is, as another man 
summed it up to me, ‘a dinner, a cigar, 
a bed, a breakfast—and there you are!” 
You go on to one of these flyers (you 
go on, that is, provided you have a pocket- 
book that denies you nothing) for the first 
time pricked with the thrills of adventure; 
you have been told that the Pennsylvania 
train goes over its nine hundred and five 
miles at fifty-one and two-tenths miles an 
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hour, including the stops, and the New 
York Central averages fifty-three and six- 
tenths miles an hour for its nine hundred 
and sixty-five miles, and that both trains 
make spurts at the rate of seventy and 
eighty miles an hour. You don’t know 
what is going to happen to you. A porter 
—even more assiduously polite than the 
average porter, for he is the very culmina- 
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curves with outer wheels in the air. 

I at least had something of this feeling 
as I shot out of Jersey City on the obser- 
vation platform of the Pennsylvania Special. 
Almost at once the big engine ahead struck 
her gait, and smoke-hung Jersey City, 
crowned with the tops of New York’s sky- 
scrapers, began to disappear like a fading 
mirage. Groups of grimy trackmen who 
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Outside the round-house. 


tion of well-tipped attentiveness—a porter 
shows you to your seat in the sleeper, or 
to your state-room or to your drawing- 
room, and you lean back against the plush, 
your face at the window, waiting nervously 
for the first deep cough of the engine. A 
few minutes’ wait, then the conductor’s 
‘all aboard?’ comes to your ears, and 
the flyer glides out of the long train shed, 
and you have begun the fastest long dis- 
tance railroad trip of your life. You 
clutch the arm of your seat apprehensively 
as you rattle across the steel cob-web 
of the yards; and you straightway be- 
gin imagining yourself being jolted and 
hurled gaspingly about by the frantic 
speed—the train, perhaps, dashing about 


had stood aside for the train, rushed past 
and by the time the first leisurely pick was 
raised they were only specks. The track 
as it spun out from beneath the wheels 
was for a dozen yards amere blur in which 
only the gleaming rails had identity. <A 
rush and a rattling whi-r-r, and an ex- 
press in the opposite direction dashed by, 
and in a minute was two miles away. 
Cities and towns appeared beside us— 
whizzing housetops—then the open country 
again. A skirting hedge was a solid green; 
nearby trees were an impressionistic 
smudge; and the adjacent edges of yellow 
wheat fields were not made of separate 
stalks and heads but were a confused sur- 
face of dusky gold. A slight checking as 
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the engine took a curve, or as she scooped 
water from a long trough between the 
tracks—then on at her flying gait. 

Watch in hand, I sat checking the mile 
posts. They sped by—a mile in sixty 
seconds, fifty-seven seconds, fifty-three 
seconds, fifty seconds, fifty-one seconds, 
forty-eight seconds. 

“Were now going at seventy-five miles 
an hour,’’ I remarked to the gilded, white- 
gloved Pullman conductor beside me. 
‘« That’s traveling.’’ 

‘‘ Some,’ he returned conservatively. 
‘< But we go it at ninety sometimes.’’ 

On we went—first stop at Philadelphia, 
eighty-four miles in eighty-three minutes— 
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went down into a sea of molten gold that is 
now cooling to a surface of gray dross; 
shadows are blotting trees and fields into a 
dusky sameness: the trailing smoke is no 
longer distinguishable from the darkness, 
and the train dashes on into deeper and 
deeper night. A little later the cigar is 
ended—bedtime. And then a little later 
(so it seems, if you sleep,) the voice of 
the porter informs you it is time to be stir- 
ring. You dress, eat, and after you have 
squared matters with the porter’s cash- 
register palm, you step off the train a 
few minutes before nine, with time to get 
to any man’s office as soon as he is there 
himself. 
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The De Witt Clinton flyer of 1831. 


A seven-thousand-pound engine capable of ‘the frightful speed of a mile in four minutes.” 


just time for a leisurely dinner, as we 
covered the one hundred and five miles to 
Harrisburg, the second stop. As the train 
came to a standstill, the engine was un- 
coupled and steamed off to the round-house 
for a rest and a rub-down, and a fresh 
engine, carrying fresh engineer and fresh 
fireman, backed into her place. Couplings 
were quickly made, the air-brakes tested, 
and three minutes after the train had 
slowed down she was moving out of the 
train shed, 

On, on we go. We have forgotten all 
about imagined jars and jerks, you and I, for 
neither of us ever traveled more comfort- 
ably on atrain before. You sit reposefully 
at a window. The sun some time ago 


But you have not made the trip for 
nothing. You paid twenty dollars for your 
ticket, plus ten dollars excess fare for this 
train. Then you paid five dollars for your 
berth, ten dollars for your section, four- 
teen dollars for your state-room, or 
eighteen dollars for your drawing-room, 
whichever your purse agreed you might 
choose;—that is, your transportation cost 
you thirty-five dollars, forty dollars, forty- 
four dollars, or forty-eight dollars. Then 
there are many opportunities on the trip to 
part with small sums. There is a stenog- 
rapher, who will take down your important 
letters, typewrite them and see that they 
are mailed at the next stop; a barber-valet 
who will shave you, cut your hair, press 
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your clothes while you sleep, prepare you a 
bath; maids who will serve you five o’clock 
tea, attend to your wife’s hair and hooks 
and eyes, manicure her nails, and give all 
the other aid at the toilet that well-trained 
maids know how to give, and then there is 
the porter who will not let you lose sight 
of him. Your letters are written for noth- 
ing, but there is no sign near the stenog- 
rapher’s desk prohibiting tips; your meals 
are a dollar each plus a tip; a shave is 
twenty-five cents plus a tip, a hair-cut fifty 
cents plus a tip, an ordinary bath fifty 
cents plus a tip, a Russian bath a dollar 
plus a tip, your suit pressed a dollar and 
a quarter plus a tip; nails manicured sev- 
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flyer has been four thousand dollars 
cheaper to you than the cheap train; and 
even if you are only a very modest twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar-a-year man, the eight- 
een-hour train has saved you about one 
hundred dollars’ worth of time. 

Railroad comfort has developed with rail- 
road speed. In the early fifties, when Chi- 
cago and New York were first connected by 
rail,the common practice of a passenger ma- 
king the trip was to ride all day, spending 
the night at some hotel along the route, and 
continue the journey the following morning. 
Even after the first appearance of the sleep- 
ing car the same practice was followed, for 
in the original sleeping cars comfort and 
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The flyer of the future. 


One of the great electric locomotives now being constructed for the New York Centrat. 


enty-five cents plus a tip, the maids’ other 
services as many tips as you want to give; 
and unless you started out well financed, it 
takes your balance to maintain your social 
standing with the porter. If you eat 
nothing and dodge the porter’s broom you 
can cover the distance for thirty-five dol- 
lars—which amount merely permits you to 
exist on the train. Or you can spend 
about fifty-five dollars. You could have 
had a first-class ticket on a differential line, 
running time about twenty-eight hours, for 
sixteen dollars, fourteen dollars less than 
the fare you paid. If your income is a 
million a year and you figure that your 
eight-hour union day is worth about three 
thousand two hundred dollars, then the 


cleanliness were unknown. Making the 
journey so, on trains that ran from twenty 
to twenty-three miles an hour, required 
three or four days. Those trains were to 
the eighteen-hour trains, and all the best 
through expresses of to-day, as a lodging- 
house is to a modern hotel—for, as has 
been indicated, these eighteen-hour trains 
are hotels on wheels, lacking nothing but 
a dozen or two stories in height, elevators 
and a roof garden to make them on a par 
with the most purse-emptying hostelries of 
the big cities. The equipment on both 
roads is practically the same—a combination 
baggage and smoking car, a dining car, a 
coach containing six state-rooms and an 
observation parlor, and one sleeper on the 


“Big Arthur” Allen 


One of the oldest engineers in the country. 


He has seen forty-eight vears of railroad service on the 


New York Central, and now runs the Empire State Express, 


Pennsylvania and two on the New York 
Central. These coaches are the most ex- 
pensive built, costing from about eighteen 
thousand dollars to twenty thousand dollars 
each, which is approximately the cost of 
the big engine that draws them. They 
are, of course, the most powerfully built 
of all coaches; they average one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds each, or 
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about twice as much as the ordinary day 
coach and three times as much as many 
day coaches in service. This difference in 
strength and weight, by the way, explains 
why in a collision the Pullmans often sus- 
tain little damage and their occupants little 
injury, while the day coaches are splin- 
tered like match boxes and their passen- 
gers crushed. The weight of each train, 


Charles Lynch 


Dean of the engineers in the service of the Pennsylvania, likewise with a record of forty-eight 
years of continuous service. 


including engine and tender, is slightly 
under four hundred tons. This seems 
heavy, but it is light compared with most 
express trains; for example, the Lake 
Shore Limited, a twenty-three-hour train 
to Chicago, consists of nine coaches and 
weighs about six hundred and eighty tons. 
The capacity of these itinerant hotels is 
fifty guests on the Pennsylvania and sev- 


enty-five on the New York Central—less 
than the capacity of one single large day 
coach. 

But it is not the sulky that wins the race. 
Coaches have improved wonderfully, and 
so have tracks, and the improvement of 
both have been a necessary preliminary to 
high speed—but the first glory belongs to 
the big iron racer between the sulky’s 
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shafts. When one looks at these fleet, 
powerful beasts, one can but smile when 
he remembers that they are the direct 
progeny of the little locomotives that were 
the astonishment of America seventy-five 
years ago. There was The Best Friend, the 
first locomotive constructed in the United 
States for actual service. You could 
almost take it into your bed-room with you. 
The Best Friend made its trial trips in the 
autumn months of 1830 on a railroad that 
ran out of Charleston, South Carolina. Its 
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the explosion, and the negro and The Best 
Friend were wrecks. 

Then there was the famous DeWitt 
Clinton, which came into service in 1831 
at about the time The Best Friend was 
abruptly going out. It was half wooden, 
weighed three and a half tons, and its 
boiler was about the size of the low pres- 
sure cylinder of the big engine of to-day. 
The coaches were made of ordinary stage 
coaches placed on car wheels, seated six 
passengers inside and four on top, and ran 


A deep cut on the Pennsylvania. 


Such work as this ts an indispensable preliminary to high speed tn a hilly country. 
Jt saves minutes at the vate of three hundred thousand dollars a minute. 


triumph was great, but short. One day, 
the next year, while the engineer was at- 
tending to some freight (for the engineer 
of that time was also the train crew) the 
fireman, a negro, became annoyed at the 
buzzing steam that escaped through the 
safety valve. He first tried to cure the 
nuisance by holding the valve down with 
his hand, but the steam pressure was 
stronger than his arm. ‘Then he sat down 
on the lever of the valve. That was bet- 
ter; the steam devil quieted. The negro 
was content for a few minutes—then came 


on rails made of thin strips of iron set on 
wooden stringers. On its trial trip this 
‘flyer’ made the distance between 
Albany and Schenectady over the Mohawk 
and Hudson Railroad at fifteen miles an 
hour. On a later trip the engine developed 
the ‘* frightful speed of a mile in four 
minutes.’’ Its fuel was pine knots, and 
so heavy was its discharge of sparks and 
black smoke that on its famous first trip 
the passengers were uncertain whether 
they were going to die of choking or in- 
cineration. They put up their umbrellas, 
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but the coverings of these were soon 
burned off, and the rest of the trip they 
swallowed tarry smoke and buffeted out 
the fires in each other’s clothes. 


THE MODERN BREED OF ENGINES 


Such were the forebears of the great 
engines of to-day. Never was any breed 
improved as this breed. The seven thou- 
sand pound engine of 1830 has increased 
in weight twenty to thirty times. To-day 
passenger locomotives of two hundred 
thousand pounds are common, and some 
reach two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds—with the tender three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand pounds. Some 
of the freight engines, the Clydes and 
Percherons of the railroads, weigh in the 
neighborhood of three hundred thousand 
pounds, or about four hundred and fifty 
thousand with the tenders. However, the 
engines which engage in the long relay. 
race between Chicago and New York do 
not approach these extreme weights, with 
the exception of one monster on the Lake 
Shore, which reached two hundred and 
thirty-three thousand pounds,: or three 
hundred and eighty-nine thousand pounds 
with its tender. They weigh in the 
neighborhood of one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand pounds. Their driving 
wheels are eighty inches in diameter—a 
foot taller than the average man—and 
their height is close to fifteen feet. Beside 
them the passenger engines built twelve 
and fifteen years ago seem dwarfs, and the 
contemporaries of the DeWitt Clinton 
would seem grotesque toys. 

These engines were not constructed 
especially for these runs; they are just the 
same pattern as are the other engines used 
by the New York Central and Pennsylvania 
on all their through fast passenger trains. 
There is this difference, however, as an 
engineer explained it: ‘* You can have a 
dozen engines, same weight, same pattern, 
same everything. But when they get out 
on the track some do better work. They’re 
cleverer. You can’t tell why it is or 
where it is—they’re just cleverer. Take 
my engine. There’s lots like her here,’’ 
—his arm swept about the smoke-filled 
round-house in which were stalled two 
score iron horses—‘‘ but she’s the clever- 
est engine on this division.’’ 

The chief development of the locomo- 
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tive during the last ten or fifteen years has 
not been toward greater speed; engines 
have long been fast enough for any normal 
demand made upon them. The qualities 
sought by locomotive manufacturers have 
been greater reserve strength, more power, 
the ability to haul heavier trains than were 
ever hauled before and to haul them with- 
out falling a minute behind the schedule. 
This development has begotten its many 
tragedies, the old tragedy of the race 
champion of yesterday being a cart horse 
to-day. Engine ‘‘ Eight hundred and sev- 
enty’’ of the New York Central in 1891 
drew an experimental train from New York 
to Buffalo, four hundred and thirty-six and 
five-tenths miles in four hundred and 
twenty-five minutes and forty-four seconds 
—about sixty-one and five-tenths miles an 
hour. It was a long distance record of 
which the New York Central is still proud. 
But where is engine ‘‘ Eight hundred and 
seventy’? now? Thisone time crack of the 
through expresses is now on the compara- 
tively unimportant Harlem division, haul- 
ing suburbanites from mile-apart stations 
into New York City. 

Here is another case which illustrates 
how rapidly the locomotive is developing, 
and how far the mighty may fall. On May 
10, 1903, engine ‘‘ Nine hundred and nine- 
ty-nine,’’ hauling the Empire State Express, 
made up of five coaches, ran the fastest 
mile ever run on the New York Central, 
and claimed to be the fastest mile ever run 
by a locomotive anywhere in the world—a 
mile in thirty-two seconds, or at the rate of 
one hundred and twelve and five-tenth 
milesan hour. Do you want to know what 
‘ Nine hundred and ninety-nine’’ is do- 
ing now ? Come with me to the New York 
Central’s yards. See that train over there 
—that one out ot which men are rolling 
milk cans? See the engine at its head? 
That’s ‘‘ Nine hundred and ninety-nine ”’ 
—hitched to a milk wagon. 

«< A good engine yet,’’ the Assistant 
General Superintendent will tell you. 
‘¢But she’s too light—only one hundred 
thousand pounds. She’s outclassed for 
through service.”’ 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


The engineers who run these eighteen- 
hour trains and the crack expresses of 
other roads, are at the head of their pro- 
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fession. They are chosen by seniority; 
the oldest man of a grade that qualifies 
him for such service is offered the run. 
If he wants it he takes it, if not he refuses 
it. Of course he accepts, for to run the 
best train on the line is a badge of distinc- 
tion. It is a long journey to the cab of 
one of these engines, and most of the men 
are well grayed before they get there, and 
some are grandfathers. Pull counts for 
nothing—except the pull of a good record, 
Here is the bare outline of the rise of one, 
more or less typical of the rise of al. He 
was a fireman for five years; nowadays a 
man has to fire ten or a dozen years be- 
fore he gets his engine. Then he was 
given a switching engine, and for years 
shunted cars about the railroad yards for 
long hours each day; then he was pro- 
moted to a slow freight, and was sometimes 
on his engine from five in the morning till 
eight at night; then he was promoted to a 
fast freight; then to a local passenger; 
then, by slow steps, to a through ex- 
press; and then the middle of June, at 
fifty-one, to an engine of the eighteen- 
hour train. 

The exacting rules under which this long 
service is performed permit only the re- 
liable men to rise. A crack engineer is 
necessarily temperate, and perhaps habit 
has developed necessity into choice. ‘‘I 
don’t say any man can’t touch up the bot- 
tle if he wants to,’’ the above engineer re- 
marked to me, ‘‘I ain’t that kind of a hair 
pin. But as for me, me and my engine 
takes the same drink.’’ 

Life is much easier to one of these top 
engineers than it was twenty years ago 
when he was monarch of a little asthmatic 
switch engine. He appears at the round- 
house an hour before leaving time and 
‘c oils up’’ while nine or ten young wipers 
groom the engine with oil-soaked cotton 
waste. If his division is one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred miles long, he finishes 
the run in alittle less than three or four 
hours, and he guides his engine into the 
round-house to be cleaned up and goes off 
to rest till an hour before the flyer bound 
in the opposite direction is due. Then he 
and the engine take the train back to his 
starting point—then home. Another en- 
gineer takes the flyer out on its next trip, 
using the same engine. ‘The second day 
he reports for duty again; or perhaps not 
till the third day, for some engineers work 
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only one day in three. Driving the engine 
of the fastest train on the road is high- 
tension work; the only way to keep an en- 
gineer’s nerves steady is to give him a long 
rest between the nerve-racking runs. But 
there is no day off for the engine. 

Financially these engineers are to be 
envied by the majority of preachers, pro- 
fessors, doctors and lawyers of the country. 
Engineers are paid so much a mile for the 
number of miles they run, the mileage rate 
being different for each kind of service, 
and these rates varying on different roads. 
On lines where the runs are long or many, 
or where the time allowed for rest is com- 
paratively short, some of the crack engi- 
neers make as much as two hundred and 
fifty dollars a month, or three thousand 
dollars a year—a salary many a small col- 
lege president would be gladto have. The 
engineers on the eighteen-hour flyers are 
paid, according to their mileage, from 
about one hundred and forty-five dollars 
to one hundred and seventy-five dollars a 
month. One hundred and seventy-five 
dollars for ten or fifteen days of actual serv- 
ice doesn’t seem bad pay to most of us. 
And the engineer can keep on drawing 
this money until seventy, provided he con- 
tinues physically and mentally competent, 
and provided his eyesight remains good. 
But the eyes, these must be good. The 
engineer is liable to be called in any day, 
perhaps once a month, to have his eyes 
tested. If an examination brings out that 
they are failing—thereafter another man 
sits in that engineer’s cab. 

One is likely to take the eighteen-hour 
trains as one takes a good new play—ad- 
mire the finished production and have 
never a thought that any work was re- 
quired to put it on the stage. But the 
preparation for staging these trains was 
stupendous. The most marked feature of 
the preparation of recent years for high 
speed has been the improvement of the 
road-bed; no other improvement is cap- 
able of doing so much to increase the 
speed of trains throughout the country. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad is the most 
striking illustration of this preparation that 
the United States affords—far more strik- 
ing than the New York Central’s road-bed, 
which was brought to its present high ex- 
cellence a dozen years ago, for, when the 
New York Central was laid out, Nature was 
the surveying engineer and Jed the track 
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along river ievels where there were few 
grades and no mountains and chasms to be 
solved with years of labor and millions of 
money. Four years ago the Pennsylvania 
could not have safely put on its eighteen- 
hour train; since then improvements that 
will cost seventy million dollars have been 
completed, or are under way, on the road- 
bed between New York and Pittsburg. 
These improvements, and others completed 
and in contemplation that will bring the 
total expenditure up to one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars, constitute the great- 
est enterprise ever undertaken to better an 
existing line. 


THE PRICE OF SPEED 


This great expenditure on the road-bed 
is a barter of millions for minutes. Never 
before in history has so much been paid 
for a few ticks of the watch. Spurs of 
mountains have been scraped away and 
cafions cut through ridges by the con- 
tractor’s shovel; streams have been turned 
into new courses; steel bridges have been 
replaced with stone arch bridges, not be- 
cause the steel bridges were wearing out 
but because stone bridges were considered 
safer; auxiliary freight lines have been con- 
structed around portions of the main road 
likely to be congested, partly in order that 
the flyers may have a clear track; a great 
three-tube tunnel beneath the Hudson 
River is under way which will bring 
the trains into the heart of New 
York and greatly reduce the time 
now lost in ferriage from Jersey 
City; the tracks have been elevated 
through all the towns and cities between 
New York and Philadelphia; sections of 
the original road-bed, some of them repre- 
senting a fortune, have literally been 
thrown away and entirely new lines built; 
these and other great works have been 
undertaken in order to secure a straight, 
level, adequate road-bed. Formerly trains 
in going through cities had to slow down to 
an eighteen-mile gait; now the expresses 
whizz over the elevated tracks at sixty 
miles an hour. At Trenton, New Jersey, 
a curve-eliminating new line was built, the 
track elevated and other improvements 
made; three minutes saved, at two hun- 
dred thousand dollars a minute. A snaky 
piece of track five miles long was replaced 
by a straight-away track that intersects 
the original line sixteen times; another, 
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twisting five miles through the mountains, 
has been replaced, with stupendous labor, 
by a straight line that saves a mile and re- 
duces a circle and a half of curvature to 
almost nothing. Between Philadelphia 
and Harrisburg, a distance of one hun- 
dred and five miles, no more than three 
miles of the track as it was a few years ago 
remain; three hours was the time allow- 
ance then for expresses between the two 
cities—now the eighteen-hour train makes 
the run in an hour and fifty-five minutes. 
Such, briefly, was the sort of preparation 
the Pennsylvania had to make before it 
could stage its eighteen-hour flyer. 

Though these trains are unrivaled in 
speed for long distances, yet speed ap- 
proaching theirs is maintained on many 
shorter runs in the East and Middle West; 
for example, one can go from New York to 
Boston in five hours at an average hourly 
speed of forty-seven miles. On a few 
very short runs an even higher speed is 
maintained; for instance, one can travel 
from Philadelphia to Atlantic City at sev- 
enty miles an hour. The great trunk lines 
of the West, of course, do not approach 
such a speed as this, their traffic does not 
demand it, and their road-beds do not per- 
mit itas normal running; an average speed 
of thirty-five miles an hour is a good rate 
on a through train between Chicago and 
San Francisco. This means four full days 
from coast to coast. But some day, when 
the Western country has developed and 
greater speed is demanded, New York and 
San Francisco will come much nearer to 
each other. Four days between the two 
cities has often been beaten by specials. 
Away back in 1876 the Jarrett & Palmer 
theatrical special made its celebrated run 
in eighty-four hours and seventeen min- 
utes, an average speed of forty miles an 
hour—a record still considered splendid 
transcontinental running; and only a few 
weeks ago a skyrockety California miner 
named Scott made the run from Los An- 
geles to Chicago in a Santa Fé special in 
forty-four hours and fifty-four minutes, 
covering the two thousand two hundred 
and sixty-five miles at about fifty-one miles 
an hour. Had he jumped from his spe- 
cial upon an eighteen-hour train he would 
have made the run between Los Angeles 
and New York in less than sixty-three 
hours. 

It is gratifying to our national egotism 
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to know that these eighteen-hour expresses 
are the fastest long-distance trains in the 
world. The celebrated Sud Express runs 
from Paris to Bayonne, a distance of four 
hundred and eighty-eight miles, at forty- 
nine and three-tenths miles an hour. The 
West Coast Express covers the distance 
between London and Glasgow, four hun- 
dred and one and five-tenths miles, at 
fifty and eighteen one-hundredths miles 
an hour, and the East Coast Express cov- 
ers the three hundred and ninety-three 
and five-tenths miles between London and 
Edinburgh at fifty and seventy-seven one- 
hundredths miles an hour. As has been 
stated elsewhere, the Pennsylvania train’s 
average speed is fifty-one and two-tenths 
miles, and the New York Central train is 
fifty-three and six-tenths miles. 


THE PROFIT OF SPEED 


How great is the profit in these eighteen- 
hour trains? Fifty passengers at thirty dol- 
lars are only fifteen hundred dollars, and 
seventy-five passengers only two thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars, while two 
hundred passengers (a load on the average 
through express) are four thousand dol- 
lars. The officials of the New York Cen- 
trail and the Pennsylvania do not know 
how much it costs to run these trains; 
most of the items of expense they can fig- 
ure out, but they cannot calculate the wear 
and tear upon road-bed and rolling stock 
entailed by such great speed. Perhaps 
the trains are making a little money; per- 
haps they are just meeting expenses; per- 
haps they are run at a loss, If there is no 
gain, then why are they run? Because 
they are a good advertisement. They help 
spread the name and fame of these two 
roads and attract passengers for the slower 
trains. There’s the profit. 

The question naturally rises, what will 
be the long-distance speed of the future ? 
In five or ten years from now will even 
faster trains, say sixteen-hour flyers, be 
running between New York and Chicago? 
—and will there be corresponding cuts be- 
tween other cities? As to the possibility 
of such trains, there is no better index 
than the achievements of the past and 
present. In April of this year a train of 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad 
ran the two hundred and two miles be- 
tween Clinton and Boone, Iowa, in three 
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hours and nine minutes, an average speed 
of about sixty-four miles an hour. Rece- 
cently the Pennsylvania Special made up 
fifteen minutes on sixty-five miles of the 
track where the schedule called for bet- 
ter than sixty miles an hour, running 
at the average speed of about eighty 
miles an hour, and a couple of years 
ago a heavy New York Central train ran 
sixty-nine miles at the same average speed. 
On one of its first westbound trips the 
Pennsylvania Special, without difficulty, 
made up fifty minutes of lost time between 
Pittsburg and Chicago. Ten years ago, in 
September, 1895, the New York Centra) 
ran a special train from New York to Buf- 
falo, four hundred and thirty-six and five- 
tenths miles, in four hundred and seven 
and two-third minutes, an average speed, 
exclusive of two stops, of sixty-four and 
twenty-five one-hundredths miles an hour. 
Had this train continued West at the same 
speed, Chicago would have been reached 
in fifteen hours and fifteen minutes. Such 
records as these leave us without a doubt 
that even at present the New York Central 
and Pennsylvania could, though doubtless 
only at considerable strain, regularly run 
sixteen-hour flyers between New York and 
Chicago. Soa sixteen-hour train for 1910 
or 1915 is no impossible dream. 

And a little later we may be making the 
trip in even quicker time. Just before the 
New York Central put on its eighteen-hour 
train the Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern ran a special train, consisting of engine 
and three one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand-pound Pullmans, between Chicago 
and Buffalo to test the speed capacity of its 
engines and road-bed. On the westbound 
trip the five hundred and twenty-five miles 
between Buffalo and Chicago were covered 
at an average speed, including stops, of 
sixty-seven and forty-five one-hundredths 
miles an hour, or sixty-nine and sixty-nine 
one-hundredths miles an hour excluding 
stops. On its return trip the train covered 
the distance at the rate of sixty-nine and 
fifty-three one-hundredths miles an hour 
including stops, or excluding stops, at sev- 
enty and ninety-four one-hundredths miles 
an hour. Had the train come on to New 
York at the rate it maintained on the sec- 
ond trip, it would have made the run from 
Chicago to New York in thirteen hours 
and fifty minutes. There is no reason to 
doubt that a special train, in a race against 
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time, could run between the two cities in 
fourteen hours or under—which, by the 
way, is at the rate of around the world in 
fourteen and a third days. Some day, 
when our present perfection shall have 
been further perfected, fourteen hours may 
be considered normal running between 
New York and Chicago. Then Schehez- 
arade, if she would retain her laurels, will 
have to begin to take thought about speed- 
ing up her carpet. 

The steam locomotive is supreme at 
present, but is its supremacy going to last ? 
The trains on part of the Long Island 
Railroad are now being drawn by electrical 
power, and the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania Railroads are preparing to 
use electric engines on their New York 
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city terminals. A ninety-seven-ton electric 
engine, with which the New York Central 
has been experimenting, has attained the 
speed of ninety miles an hour, and has 
drawn a train of nine heavy Pullmans at 
sixty-eight miles an hour. Electric power 
can be generated much cheaper than steam 
power, but there is very heavy loss in 
transmission, and it is this loss that con- 
stitutes the chief disqualification of the 
electric engine for long-distance service. 
The discovery of a method of preventing 
this loss of power—and the discovery will 
come—will probably revolutionize railroad 
traffic. Then the fall of these giant racers 
may be greater than Nine Hundred and 
Ninety-nine’s fall from flyer to milk wagon. 
It may be straight to the scrap heap. 


LECTURE 


The Story of a Real Boys Lyceum 


By Henry A. Shute 


AUTHOR OF “THE REAL DIARY OF A REAL BOY,” 


ILLUSTRATED 


A ED $ checkered boyhood of our 

J friend Plupy, the little town 
ag Of Exeter, unfortunate as 
mary the birthplace of such des- 
pe perate characters as Plupy, 
Pewt, Beany, Puzzy, Whack, Boog, Skin- 
ny, Fatty and others, was, per contra, for- 
tunate in having maintained for a series 
of years an excellent course of lectures 
known as the ‘‘ Lyceum Course.’’ 

From a literary, educational and social 
point of view, the Lyceum held a position 
of unquestioned pre-eminence in the opin- 
ion of thinking citizens, but in the candid 
opinion of the boys it fell far short of the 
intrinsic and manifold excellence of ‘‘ Com- 
ical Brown,” ‘Dolly Bidwell,’’ Morris 
Brothers’ Minstrels, and Washburn’s 
Grand Sensation. 

However, the Lyceum was not without 
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its effect upon the minds of our small 
friends, as in one way or another, by pass- 
ing bills, running errands, helping the jan- 
itor sweep the Town Hall floor, or assisting 
in exhuming the rickety settees from the 
cellar, they succeeded in attending the lec- 
tures with praiseworthy regularity, and 
marveled open-mouthed over the astonish- 
ing statements of famous gentlemen who 
came; saw, conquered and retired with 
established reputation and replenished bank 
accounts. 

Our young friends having exhausted 
their ingenuity in rehearsing shows of all 
sorts in Fatty’s barn, it is not surprising 
that the idea of having a course of lectures 
of their own should occur to the fertile 
mind of Plupy. It was in fact the most 
likely thing to have occurred to that 
thoughtful youth, as he had, or to speak 
more correctly, thought he had, which for 
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The lecturer. 


all practical purposes amounted to the same 
thing, a decided talent for literary compo- 
sition, and possessed a style both unusual 
and ‘appalling. 

Indeed, so far from winning the un- 
stinted approval of his good preceptor, in 
the exercise of his peculiar gift, he had 
successively and successfully achieved dis- 
tinction in turning out the worst specimens 
of composition ever seen in that school. 

Far from being dismayed at lack of ap- 
preciation, Plupy, with smiling optimism, 
attributed it to want of literary taste on 
the part of his teacher, and persevered in 
acquiring a style and polish of a hitherto 
unknown quality. And when this chance 
sO opportunely arrived, he grasped it with 
enthusiasm and broached the idea confi- 
dently to his friends. 

He was grieved to encounter on their 
part a want of ardor and but little encour- 
agement in his literary aims, a phenome- 
non which experience has taught me is not 
uncommon in the literary world of to-day. 
But by tangible promises of refreshments, 
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enthusiasm of a mild sort was 

engendered in their be nighted 

minds, and by skilfuliy dan- 
gling this glittering bait before 
their eyes, he finally enlisted 

Beany, Puzzy, Whack, Boog, 

Fatty and Billy Swett for the 

course and appointed Wed- 

nesday evening of the ensuing 
week as the date of the first 
meeting, which gave him am- 
ple time to prepare an essay 

- of a severely moral nature, 
under the title of ‘‘Cheet- 
ing.” 

At the hour appointed the 
subscribers to the course met 
in the large kitchen of Plupy’s 
house and, as a preliminary 
measure, held a short busi- 
ness meeting, in which it was 
voted by a strong majority 
that Fatty should preside and 
introduce the lecturer. 

This happy result was not 
exactly a tribute to his supe- 
rior qualifications for the posi- 
tion, but was due in great 
measure to his undoubted 
physical prowess and his 
truculent intimation of his 
ability to ‘‘lick” any boy in 

the crowd in the very short period of two 
minutes. 

That his election fell short of entire 
unanimity was due to the less pacific dis- 
position of Boog, who loudly vociferated 
‘« No,” and intimated carping distrust of 
Fatty’s ability to ‘‘lick’’ anybody. 

The vote being declared, however, and 
quiet restored, Fatty arosego introduce the 
speaker just in time to recelve in his flushed 
and beaming countenance a spitball of such 
plastic properties as to adhere with some 
firmness, with which projectile Boog sought 
to emphasize his dissatisfaction with the 
late election. 

Serious trouble was averted by the inter- 
position of peacemakers, and after as lucid 
an introduction as the circumstances al- 
lowed, Plupy modestly arose and essayed 
to moisten his throat with a bumper of 
sweetened water which was placed on the 
table in front of him. 

Now Beany, who was by disposition 
guileful, and who sought to enliven the 
exercises by the introduction of pleasing 
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variety, had substituted a glass of strong 
vinegar for the milder decoction, and when 
Plupy introduced this acrid liquid into his 
swanlike throat, a sudden and startling ex- 
plosion of coughs, crows and gasps followed, 
which compelled a hasty retirement to the 
sink, and the application of drastic meas- 
ures to enable him to regain his breath. 

It was some time before the outraged 
lecturer could be persuaded to return to 
the platform, but finally order was restored 
and Plupy, holding his manuscript at the 
proper angle, in a high pitched and most 
unnatural voice, delivered himself of the 
following literary sunburst: 


CHEETING 


they is 3 kinds of cheeting. meen cheet- 
ing, cheeting for fun and cheeting becaus 
they is times when it wood be 
prety meen not to chect. 

it is rong to cheet enny person. 
some peeple whitch have cheeted 
and have got money whitch had 
aught to belong to the peeple 
whitch have erned it onestly and 
whitch have been cheeted out of 
it, have lived sinful lives and have 
gone to jale at last. 


Huh, old Gethro Simpson 
had ought to go to jail for cheatin’ _ 
us,’’ interrupted Beany bitterly, 
but was silenced by the chairman 
and the lecturer proceeded. 


cheeting is pretty bad some times 
but it is not as bad as stealing. 
My father says so and i gess he 
knows. one day i was playing 
marbles with Pewt and Beany and 
when it was my tirn to set up an 
ally iset up a big white one whitch 
was esy to hit and Beany he did 
two (at this point Beany, feeling 
that the eyes of the world were 
upon him, looked extremely virtu- 
ous) and when Pewt set one up 
he set up a teeny little chinee and 
crouded it into the mud so me and 
Beany coodent hardly see it and he 
dreened us out of all the marbles 
we had. i lost 48 marbles and 3 


agats and 6 allys and Beany he * %&G- 


lost 92 big marbles and then Pewt 
woodent set us up and went of - 
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ratling them in his pockets so as to make 
us mad, and we was mad two but we wood 
have been madder if Pewt had stole our 
marbles. 


«I bet Jim Barlow could have dreened 
him,’’ said Beany. 

«Huh, Tady Burton can dreen Jim 
Barlow,’’ chimed in Whack. 

« No he can’t neether,’’ insisted Beany. 

« Yes he can teether, and lick him 
too.” 

«c I betcher.”’ 

«I betcher too.” 

« You don’t dast to back it up!’’ 

«I betcher I do.” 

«I betcher don’t. ” 

‘°F you fellers don’t shet up they won’t 
be enny treat,” here interposed Plupy in- 
dignantly, whereupon the disputants sub- 
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‘You don't dast back it up.” 


sided after snarling ‘‘Y’ ah-h’’ at each 
other, and Plupy resumed the interrupted 
reading. 


the next time we plaid i got the littlest 
chineeicood find to set up and Pewt he kept 
fudging and then i fudged two and Pewt 
was mad and kept holering no fudging and 
all the time he was fudging two and i 
dreened Pewt and he was mad that time. 
me and Beany we said Pewt cheeted the 
ferst time and Pewt he said i cheeted the 
second time. but neether of us wood 
steel xcept Perry Moltons apples and that 
is only hooking. (Great relief and appre- 
ciation was manifested at this subtile dis- 
tinction ). 

Most all peeple cheet sometimes. my 
father and Charles Talor are all the time 
cheeting eech other in trades and when they 
find it out and dont get mada bit. cheet- 
ing like that aint rong becaus they do it 
jest for fun. 


“I knew your father was a old cheat,’’ 
said Beany, whereupon Plupy dropped 
his essay and came off the platform in two 
jumps to resent the insinuation, while 
Beany, hastily throwing himself into an at- 
titude of defense, awaited the onset with a 
courage born of experience, while a chorus 
of ‘‘That’s mean, Beany; aw now, Beany, 
paste him a good one, Plupy; give him a 
side-winder,’’ arose from the scandalized 
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guests. The fight was, however, prevent- 
ed by Fatty, who restrained Plupy without 
difficulty, while the rest united in denoun- 
cing Beany, who with some difficulty was 
persuaded to resume his seat, which he 
did with much muttering and defiant 
shaking of his head. 

Then Plupy, much cheered in spirit by 
the faithful backing of his friends, contin- 
ued his essay. 


one day Charles Talor come over to the 
house with a new pair of boots under his 
arm and said he wanted to sell them to 
father becaus they was two tite for him. 
and father he laffed and said it wasent 
much sence in Talor’s trying to wear num- 
ber g boots on number 12 feet, and Talor 
he laffed two. then father said how much 
was the boots and Talor said you cood get 
boots not a bit better than those at old 
Stacys for 5 dolars and a half and at Erl 
and Cutts for 5 dolars and 75 cents but he 
said he got these so cheep that he wood 
let father have them for 4 dolars and 50 
cents. so father he tride them on and he 
stamped his foot and said they felt buly 
and he told Talor he wood give him 2 dolars 
and 50 cents and they talked and talked 
and talked and bimely Talor he said he 
wood take 3 dolars and 25 cents as long as 
it was father but he wood be feerfully 
cheeted. so father paid for them and 
Talor went of looking prety glum and 
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father he laffed and said he guessed he 
was about even with Talor for the hen 
trade when Talor sold him some spring 
chickings with spirs on them 2 inches long 
and he showed mother the boots and said 
they was wirth 6 dolars if they was wirth a 
cent and he only paid 3 dolars and 25 
cents for them, and mother she said that i 
needed a pair of boots two and as long as 
he saved so much on his boots he had bet- 
ter buy me a pair and father he laffed and 
said he wood and the next nite we went 
down to Erl and Cutts and asked for a 
pair of boots for me, and Mister Erl said 
he had some good boots whitch he was 
selling for almost nothing becaus they had 
been in the store so long. so father 
bought me a pair for 1 dolar and 25 cents 
and they was jest like the ones Mister 
Talor sold father and then Mister Erl 
asked father if he dident want a pair for 


himself and father said he had a new pair > 


and Mister Erl he said he sold Talor a pair 
jest like fathers for one dolar and twenty- 
five cents and father tirned red and said 
yes Talor saw his new boots and liked 
them so well that he bougt a pair of cheep 
ones that looked jest like them. then we 
went out and father said he wood fix Talor 
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for that and he give me 5 cents not to tell 
mother and Aunt Sarah for they wood laff 
at him for a year. (Great applause by the 
audience and much commiseration over 
the perfidious conduct of ‘‘ Talor’’). 

they is lots of other kinds of cheeting. 
sometimes when we are playing crokay we 
try not to have to go through the middle 
wicker but we most always get cought 
when we cheet and then Cele gets mad 
and wont play with us til the next time. 


‘t I can go through a game without miss- 
ing a wicket,’’ here interrupted Boog. 

«Who said you couldn’t?’’ retorted 
Puzzy. l 

«I can beat you, old Puz, anyway,” 
sneered Boog, ‘‘and lick you easy.’’ 

s You ain’t man enough to do nee- 
ther,’’ roared Puzzy, arising defiantly. 

“I betcher!’’ 

‘¢T betcher too!’ 

‘‘Shut up, fellers!’’ bellowed Fatty. 

‘I would have licked you last time if 
old Miss Finn hadn’t stopped us,’’ de- 
clared Puzzy. 

‘c Who got a black eye ?”’ 

‘Who got a bludy nose?” 

And Plupy continued. 
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i guess most everybody cheets some. 
sometimes somebody comes to the house 
whitch nobody wants to see and Aunt 
Sarah will say, for mersy sakes Joanna there 
comes that dredful woman, but when she 
comes in they say they are auful glad to 
see her and make her take of her things 
and stop to super and they put on the best 
china and have gelly and hot biskit. so one 
day i asked Aunt Sarah if that wasent 
cheeting and Aunt Sarah she said perhaps 
it was, but if we dident do enny wirse 
cheeting than making peeple 
feel prety good she gessed it 
wasent very bad cheeting. 

the time Fliperty Flannigan 
marked all my words rite and 
i was going to get a prise for 
the best speler it was cheeting 
but old Francis licked time 
out of me becaus i toid him 1 
hit Cawcaw ferst and 1 wasent 
going to get another licking 
you bet. (Nods of approba- 
tion and shouts of ‘‘That’s 
right, Plupy, bully for you,’’ 
upon which Plupy, much 
encouraged, proceeded. ) 

sometimes the fellers cheet 
in school. if a feller cant 
resite his lesson all rite and 
another feller whitch sets next 
to him knows the ansor he is 
a prety meen feller if he dont 
tell him. (Vociferous ap- 
plause from the audience, on 
whom the sentiment appears 
to have made a decided 
hit.) old Francis says it is 
the wirst thing a feller can 
do, and enny body whitch 
will do that will come to a 
bad end, but i wood rather 
have old Francis think i was a tuff nut 
than to have the fellers think i was meen, 
(Great applause) only 1 dont like to have 
him lick time out of me for it. (Laugh- 
ter.) the other day in geografy lesson old 
Francis asked Beany what was the capital 
of New Jersey and i thaught Beany dident 
know becaus he most always misses (here 
Beany voluntecred the information that he 
guessed he didn’t miss any more than 
Plupy, but was appeased when Plupy apol- 
ogized by saying that Beany was smart 
enough, only he was always raising time ) and 
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soi whispered Hartford and New Haven and 
Beany he holered Hartford and New Ha- 
ven and old Francis grabed Beany and 
shook him round lively and sent him to the 
foot of the class. Beany was auful mad 
with me becaus he was jest going to anser 
rite when i told him rong, and he woodent 
speak to me for 2 days. (Vociferous 
cheers and catcalls, which suddenly stop- 
ped when a sharp rapping was heard 
on the floor above where the family were 
peacefully gathered. ) 

They is other kinds of 
cheeting two. once me and 
Beany was fiting (deep inter- 
est manifested on the part 
of all, and ‘t Which licked ?’’ 
was the breathless question 
from Boog) and all of a sud- 
den Beany began to ho!d on 
to his stumock as if he was 
sufering feerful and when a 
feller is fiting and holds on 
to his stumock, it aint fair to 
hit enny more than it is to 
hit him when he is down, 
and so i stoped and leaned 
over to see if he was hurt 
and Beany he stratened up 
and hit me a feerful paist in 
the eye and blacked it and so 
i got licked that time. Beany 
he thaugt it was a prety good 
trick to play on me and i 
thaugt so two after i got over 
my mad and the next time I 
had a fite with Pewt 1 pre- 
tended i was auful hurt and 
held on to my stumock and 
bent up double and wached 
my chance to straten up like 
Beany did and black Pewt’s 
eye but Pewt dident give me 
enny chance and gumped on me when i 
was all bent double and lammed me. i 
think that was prety meen checting for 
Pewt. (Great indignation expressed by all. ) 

and so fellers as i said before cheeting is 
rong, and we aught never to cheet if we can 
help it and never to cheet meen ennyway. 


When the applause had subsided the 
hospitable Plupy passed round apples, pop- 
corn and sweetened water, to which full jus- 
tice was done, and the date of the next lec- 
ture was set for the Wednesday following. 


VANCOUVER’S VOYAGES 


The Adventurous History of the English Captain who Proved Conclu- 
sively that there was no North-East Passage—Drawn from Orig- 
inal Sources— Fourth Paper in the Series, Vikings of the Pacific 


By Agnes C. Laut 


rh eae’ ai lH Gray’s entrance of the 
ES Y Columbia, the great drama 
NY of discovery on the North- 
west Coast of America was 
~ drawing to a close. 
After the death of Ber- 
ing on the Commander Islands, and of 
Cook at Hawaii, while on voyages to prove 
there was no North-East Passage, no open 
waterway between Pacific and Atlantic— 
it seems impossible that the myth of an 
open sea from Asia to Europe could still 
delude men; but it was in hunting for 
China that Columbus found America; and 
it was in hunting for a something that had 
no existence, except in the foolish theories 
of the schoolmen, that the whole North- 
west Coast of America was exploited. 
Bering had been called ‘‘coward’’ for 
not sailing through a solid continent. Cook 
was accused of fur-trading, ‘‘ pottering in 
peltries,’’ to the neglect of discovery, be- 
cause his crews sold their sea-otter at 
profit. To be sure, the combined results 
of Bering’s and Cook's voyages proved 
there was no waterway through Alaska to 
the Atlantic; but in addition to blackening 
the reputations of the two great navigators 
in order to throw discredit on their con- 
clusions, the schoolmen bellicosely de- 
manded, might there not be a passage 
south of Alaska, between Russia’s claim on 
the north and Spain’s on thesouth? Both 
Bering and Cook had been driven out from 
this section of the coast by gales. This 
left a thousand miles of American coast 
unexplored. Cook had said there were 
no Straits of Fuca, of which the old Greek 
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pilot in the service of New Spain had told 
legends of fictitious voyages two centuries 
before; yet Barclay, an East India English 
trader, had been up those very straits. 
So had Meares, another trader. So had 
Kendrick and Gray, the two Americans. 
This was the very section which Bering 
and Cook had left untouched; and who 
could tell where these straits might lead ? 
They were like a second Mediterranean. 
Meares argued they might connect with 
Hudson Bay. 

Then, Spain had forced matters to a 
climax by seizing Meares’ vessels and fort 
at Nootka as contraband. That had only 
one meaning. Spain was trying to lay 
hands on everything from New Spain to 
Russian territory on the north. If Spain 
claimed all north to the Straits of Fuca, 
and Russia claimed all south to the Straits 
of Fuca, where was England’s claim of 
New Albion discovered by Sir Francis 
Drake, and of all that coast which Cook 
had sighted round Nootka? 

Captain George Vancouver, formerly 
midshipman with Cook, was summoned 
post-haste by the British Admiralty. Os- 
tensibly, his mission was to receive back 
at Nootka all the lands which the Span- 
iards had taken from Meares, the trader. 
Really, he was to explore the coast from 
New Spain on the south to Russian Ameri- 
ca on the north, and to hold that coast for 
England. That Spain had already ex- 
plored the islands of this coast was a mere 
detail. There remained the continental 
shore still to be explored. Besides, Spain 
had not followed up her explorations by 
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possession. She had kept her navigations 
secret. In many cases, her navigators had 
not even landed. 


THE AIM OF VANCOUVER’S LIFE 


Vancouver was still in his prime, under 
forty. Serving in the navy from boyhood, 
he had all a practical seaman’s contempt 
for theories. This contempt was given 
point by the world’s attitude towards Cook. 
Vancouver had been on the spot with 
Cook. He knew there was zo North- 
East Passage. Cook had proved that. 
Yet the world refused credence. 

For the practical navigator there re- 
mained only one course, and that course 
became the one aim, the consuming am- 
bition of Vancouver's life, to destroy the 
last vestige of the myth of a North-East 
Passage, to explore the northwest coast 
of America so thoroughly there would not 
remain a single unknown inlet that could 
be used as a possible prop for the school- 
men’s theories, to penetrate every inlet 
from California to Alaska—mainland and 
island; to demonstrate that no one possi- 
ble opening Jed to the Atlantic. 

The two ships, Discovery and Chatham, 
with a supply ship, the Daedalus, to fol- 
low later, were fitted out for long and 
thorough work. Vancouver’s vessel, the 
Discovery, carried twenty guns with a 
crew of a hundred men. The tender, 
Chatham, under Broughten, had ten guns 
and forty-five men. With Vancouver, 
went Menzies, and Puget, and Baker, and 
Johnstone—names that were to become 
place marks on the Pacific. The Dzs- 
covery and Chatham left England in the 
spring of 1791. A year later found them 
cutting the waves from Hawaii for Ameri- 
ca—the New Albion of Drake’s discovery, 
forgotten by England until Spain’s activity 
stimulated memory of the pirate voyage. 

A swashing swell met the ships as they 
neared America, Phosphorescent lights 
blue as sulphur flame slimed the sea in a 
trail of rippling fire; and a land bird, 
washed out by the waves, told of New 
Albion’s shore. For the first two weeks 
of April, the Discovery and Chatham 
had driven under cloud of sail and sunny 
skies; but on the sixteenth, just when the 
white fret of reefs ahead forewarned land 
—heavy weather settled over the ships. 
To the fore, bare, majestic, compact as a 
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wall, the coast of New Albion towered out 
of the surf near Mendocino. Cheers went 
up from the lookout for the landfall of 
Francis Drake’s discovery. Then, tor- 
rents of rain washed out surf and shore. 
The hurricane gales that had driven all 
other navigators out to sea from this coast 
now lashed Vancouver. Such smash- 
ing seas swept over decks that masts, sails. 
railings were wrenched away. 


THE ENGLISHMAN MISSES FINDING THE 
COLUMBIA 


Was it ill-luck or destiny that caught 
Vancouver in this gale? If he had not 
been driven off shore here, he might have 
been just two weeks before Gray on the 
Columbia, and made good England’s 
claim of all territory between New Spain 
and Alaska. When the weather cleared, 
on April 27, the ocean was turgid, plainly 
tinged river-color by inland waters; but 
ground swell of storm and tide rolled 
across the shelving sandbars. Not a notch 
nor an opening breached through the flaw 
of the horizon from the ocean to the 
source of the shallow green. Vancouver 
was too far off shore to see that there really 
was a break in the surf wash. He thought 
—and thought rightly—this was the place, 
where the trader, Meares, had hoped to 
find the great river of the West, only to 
be disappointed and to name the point 
Cape Disappointment. Vancouver was 
not to be fooled by any such fanciful 
theories. ‘‘ Not considering this opening 
worthy of more attention,’’ he writes, ‘I 
continued to the Northwest.’ He had 
missed the greatest honor that yet re- 
mained for any discoverer on the Pacific. 
Within two weeks, Gray, the American— 
heading back to these baffling tides with a 
dogged persistence that won its own glory 
—was to succeed in passing the breakers 
and discovering the Columbia. 


HE SIGHTS THE OLYMPUS RANGE 


As the calm permitted approach to the 
shore again, forests appeared through the 
haze—that soft, velvet, caressing haze of 
the dreamy, lazily swelling Pacific—forests 
of fir and spruce and pine and cypress, in 
all the riot of dank, spring growth, a dense 
tangle of wind fall and underbrush and great 
vines below, festooned with the light green 
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stringy mosses of cloud-line overhead and 
almost impervious to sunlight. Myriad 
wild fowl covered the sea. The coast be- 
came beetling precipice, that rolled inland 
forest-clad to mountains jagging ragged 
peaks through the clouds. ‘This was the 
Olympus Range, first noticed by Meares, 
and to-day seen for miles out at sea like a 
ridge of opalescent domes suspended in 
mid-heaven. 


VANCOUVER MEETS GRAY 


Vancouver was gliding into the Straits 
of Fuca when the slender pennant of a far 
ship floated above the blue horizon out- 
ward bound. Another wave roll and the 
flag was seen to be above full-blown sails 
and a square hulled, trim, little trader of 
American colors. At six in the morning 
of April 29, the American saluted with a 
cannon shot. Vancouver answered with a 
charge from his decks, rightly guessing 
this was Robert Gray on the Co/umdéza. 

Puget and Menzies were sent to inquire 
about Gray’s cruise. They brought back 
word that Gray had been fifty miles up the 
Straits of Fuca, and most astounding to 
Vancouver’s ambitions, that the American 
had been off the mouth of a river south of 
the straits at 46’ 10°, where the tide pre- 
vented entrance fornine days. ‘‘ The river 
Mr. Gray mentioned,’’ says Vancouver, 
‘ should be south of Cape Disappoint- 
ment. This was passed on the forenoon 
of the twenty-seventh, and if any inlet or 
river be found, it must be a very intricate 
one, inaccessible . . . owing to reefs and 
broken water . . . Iwas thoroughly con- 
vinced, as were most persons on board, that 
we could not possibly have passed any 
cape . from Mendocino to Classet 
(Flattery).’’ 

Keen to prove that no North-East Pas- 
sage existed by way of the Straits of Fuca, 
Vancouver headed inland, close to the 
south shore, where craggy heights offered 
some guidance through the labyrinth of 
islands and fog. Eight miles inside the 
straits he anchored for the night. 


DISCOVERS AND NAMES MT. BAKER 


The next morning the sun rose over one 
of the fairest scenes of the Pacific Coast 
—an arm of the sea, placid as a lake, gem- 
med by countless craggy islands. On the 
land side were the forested valleys rolling 
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in to the purple folds of the mountains, 
and beyond, eastward, dazzling as a huge 
shield of fire in the sunrise, a white mass, 
whiter than the whitest clouds, swimming 
aerially in mid-heaven. Lieutenant Baker 
was the first to catch a glimpse of the vis- 
ion for which every western traveler now 
watches, the famous peak seen by land or 
sea for hundreds of miles, the playground 
of the jagged, green lightnings on the hot 
summer nights, and the peak was named 
after him—Mount Baker. 

For the first time in history white men’s 
boats plied the waters of the great inland ` 
sea now variously known as Admiralty In- 
let, Puget Sound, Hood Canal. There 
must be no myth of a North-East Passage 
left lurking in any of the many inlets of 
this spider-shaped sea. Vancouver, Men- 
zies, Puget and Johnstone set out in the 
small boats to penetrate every trace of 
water passage. Instead of leading north- 
east, the tangled maze of forest-hidden 
channels meandered southward. Savages 
swarmed over the water, paddling round 
and round the white men, for all the world 
like birds of prey circling for a chance to 
swoop at the first unguarded moment. 
Tying trinkets to pieces of wood, Puget let 
the gifts float back as peace offerings to 
woo good will. The effect was what soft- 
ness always is to an Indian spoiling for a 
fight—an incentive to boldness. When 
Puget landed for noon meal, a score of red- 
skins lined up ashore and began stringing 
their bows for action. Puget drew a line 
along the sand with his cutlass and signaled 
the warriors to keep back. They scram- 
bled out of his reach with a great clatter. 
It only needed some fellow bolder than the 
rest to push across the line and massacre 
would begin. Puget did not wait. By 
way of putting the fear of the Lord and 
respect for the white man in the heart of 
the Indian, he trained the swivel of the 
small-boat landward and fired in mid-air. 
The result was instantaneous. Weapons 
were dropped. On Monday, mid-day, June 
4, Vancouver and Broughton landed at Point 
Possession. Officers drew up in line. The 
English flag was unfurled, a royal salute 
fired, and possession taken of all the coast 
of New Albion from latitude 39° to the 
Straits of Fuca, which Vancouver named 
Gulf of Gorgia. Just a month before, 
Gray, the American, had preceded this act 
of possession by a similar ceremony for the 
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United States on the banks of the Colum- 
bia. 

The sum total of Vancouver’s work so 
far had been the exploration of Puget 
Sound, which is to the West what the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence is to the East. It seemed 
his ill-luck to miss by just a hair’s breadth 
the prizes he coveted. He had missed the 
discovery of the Columbia. He was now 
to miss the second largest river of the 
Northwest—the Fraser. He had hoped 
to be the first to round the Straits of Fuca, 
disproving the assumption that they led to 
the Atlantic; and he came on the spot 
only to learn that the two English traders, 
Meares and Barclay; the two Americans, 
Kendrick and Gray, and two Spaniards, 
Don Galiano and Don Valdes, had already 
proved practically that this part of the 
coast was a large island, and the Straits’ of 
Fuca an arm of the Pacific Ocean. 
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THE STRAITS OF FUCA A SECOND MEDI- 


TERRANEAN 


Fifty Indians, in the long dugouts, of 
grotesquely carved prows and gaudy paint 
common among Pacific tribes, escorted 
Vancouver’s boats northward the second 
week in June through the labyrinthin pas- 
sageways of cypress-grown islets to Burrard 
Inlet. To Peter Puget was assigned the 
work of coasting the mainland side and 
tracing every inlet to its head-waters. 
Johnstone went ahead in a small boat to 
reconnoiter the way out of the Pacific. On 
both sides the shores now rose in beetling 
precipice and steep mountains, down which 
foamed cataracts setting the echo of myriad 
bells tinkling through the wilds. The sea 
was tinged with milky sediment, but fog 
hung thick as a blanket, and Vancouver 
passed on north without seeing Fraser 
River. A little farther on, towards the 
end of June, he was astonished to meet a 
Spanish brig and schooner exploring the 
straits. Don Galiano and Don Valdes 
told him of the Fraser, which he had 
inissed, and how the Straits of Fuca led 
out to the North Pacific. They had also 
been off Puget Sound, but had not gone 
inland, and brought Vancouver word that 
Don Quadra, the Spanish emissary, sent 
to restore lands to England, had arrived at 
Nootka, on the other side of the island. 
and was waiting. ‘The explorers all pro- 
eceded up the straits together, but the lt- 
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tle Spanish craft were unable to keep 
abreast of the big English vessels, so, with 
a friendly cheer from both sides, the Eng- 
lish went on alone. 

Strange Indian villages lined the beet- 
ling heights of the straits. The houses. 
square built and of log slab, row on row, 
like the town streets of the white man, 
were situated high on isolated rocks, inac- 
cessible to approach except by narrow 
planking forming a causeway from rock 
walls across the sea to the branches of a 
tree. In other places rope ladders formed 
the only path to the aerial dwellings, or the 
zig-zag trail up the steep face of a rock 
down which defenders could hurl stones. 
Howe’s Sound, Jervis Canal, Bute Inlet 
were passed, and, in July, Johnstone came 
back with news he had found a narrow 
channel out to the Pacific. 

The straits narrowed to less than half a 
mile with such a terrific tide-wash that on 
Sunday, July 29, the ships failed to answer 
to the helm and waves seventeen feet high 
dashed over decks. Progress was made 
by hauling the boats along shore with ropes 
braced round trees. By the first of August 
a dense fog swept in from the sea. The 
Discovery crashed on a sunken rock, heel- 
ing over till her sails were within three 
inches of water. Ballast was thrown over- 
board, and the next tide-rush lifted her. 
By August 19, Vancouver had proved—if 
any doubt remained—that no North-East 
Passage was to be found by way of the 
Straits of Fuca. Then, veering out to sea 
at midnight through squalls of rain, he 
steered to Nootka for the conference with 
Spain, | 

ETIQUETTE AT A LOG FORT 


Vancouver came to Nootka on the 28th 
of August. Nootka was the grand rally- 
ing place of fur traders on the Pacific. It 
was a triangular sound extending into the 
shores of Vancouver Island. Onan island 
at the mouth of the sound the Spaniards 
had built their fort. This part of the bay 
was known as Friendly Cove. ‘To the 
north was Snug Cove, where Cook had 
anchored; to the south, the roadstead of 
the fur traders. Mountains rose from the 
water line, and on a terrace of hills above the 
Spanish fort was the native village of 
Maquinna, the Indian chief. 

Here, then, came Vancouver, met at 
the harbor mouth by a Spanish officer 
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with pilot to conduct the Descovery to 
the Spanish fort of Nootka. The Chat- 
kam, the Daedalus, Vancouver's store 
ship, two or three English fur trading 
ships, Spanish frigates bristling with can- 
non, were already at anchor, and the bright 
Spanish pennant, red and yellow, waved 
to the wind above the cannon-mounted, 
palisaded, log fort of Nootka. 

Donning regimentals, Lieutenant Puget 
marched solemnly up to the fort to inform 
Don Juan de la Bodega y Quadra, repre- 
sentative of Spain, that Captain George 
Vancouver, representative of England, had 
arrived at Nootka to await the pleasure of 
New Spain’s commander. It was New 
Spain’s pleasure to receive England’s 
salute, and Vancouver’s guns roared out a 
volley of thirteen shots to the amazement 
of two thousand or more savages watching 
from the shores. Formally accompanied 
by his officers, Vancouver then paid his 
respects to New Spain. Don Quadra re- 
turned the compliment by breakfasting 
next morning on board the Discovery, 
while his frigates in turn saluted England 
by a volley of thirteen guns. In all this 
solemn parade of formality, Maquinna, 
lord of the wild domain, began to wonder 
what part he was to play, and ventured to 
board the Discovery, clad in a garb of 
nature, to join the breakfast of the leaders, 
when he was summarily cuffed overboard 
by the guard, who failed to recognize the 
Indian’s quality. Don Quadra then gave 
a grand dinner to the English, to which 
the irate Maquinna was invited. Five 
courses, the dinner had, with royal salutes 
setting the echoes rolling in the hills. 
Seventeen guns were fired to the success 
of Vancouver’s explorations. Toasts were 
drunk, foaming toasts to glory, and the 
navigators of the Pacific, and Maquinna, 
grand chief of the Nootkas, who responded 
by rising in his place, glass in hand, to ex- 
press regret that Spain should withdraw 
from the North Pacific. Is was then the 
brilliant thought flashed on Don Quadra 
to win the friendship of the Indians for all 
the white traders on the Pacific coast 
through a ceremonious visit by Vancouver 
and himself to Maquinna’s home village, 
twenty miles up the sound. 


THE WHITES VISIT THE INDIANS 


Cutter and yawl left Friendly Cove at 
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eight in the morning of September 4, com- 
ing to Maquinna’s home village at two in 
the afternoon. Don Quidra supplied the 
dinner, served in style by his own Spanish 
lackeys; and the gallant Spaniard led 
Maquinna’s only daughter to the seat at 
the head of the spread, where the young 
squaw did the honors with all the hauteur 
of the Indian race. Maquinna then en- 
tertained his visitors with a sham battle of 
painted warriors, followed by a mask dance. 
Not to be outdone, the whites struck up 
fife and drum, and gave a wild display of 
Spanish fandangoes and Scotch reels. In 
honor of the day’s outing, it was decided 
to name the large island which Vancouver 
had almost circumnavigated—Quadra and 
Vancouver. 

When Maquinna returned this visit, 
there were fireworks, and more toasts, 
and more salutes. All this was very pleas- 
ant; but it was not business. Then Van- 
couver requested Don Quadra to ratify the 
international agreement between England 
and Spain; but there proved to be a wide 
difference of opinion as to what that agree- 
ment meant. Vancouver held that it en- 
tailed the surrender of Spain’s sovereignty 
from San Francisco northward. Don 
Quadra maintained that it only surrendered 
Spanish rights north of Juan de Fuca, 
leaving the northwest coast free to all 
nations for trade. With Vancouver, it was 
all or nothing. Don Quadra then sug- 
gested that letters be sent to Spain and 
England for more specific instructions. 
For this purpose, Lieutenant Broughton 
was to be dispatched overland across 
Mexico to Europe. It was at this stage 
that Robert Gray came down from the 
North on the damaged Columbia, to re- 
ceive assistance from Quadra. Within 
three weeks, Gray had sailed for Boston. 
Don Quadro for Spain, and Vancouver to 
the South, to examine that Columbia 
River of Gray’s before proceeding to winter 
on the Sandwich Islands. 


VANCOUVER HAS THE COLUMBIA EX- 
AMINED FOR A HUNDRED MILES 


The three English ships hauled out of 
Nootka in the middle of October, steering 
for that new river of Gray’s of which Van- 
couver had expressed such doubt. The 
foaming reefs of Cape Disappointment 
were sighted and the north entrance seen 
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just as Gray had described it. The Cat- 
ham rode safely inside the heavy cross 
swell, though her small boat smashed to 
chips among the breakers; but on Sunday, 
October 21, such mountainous seas were 
running that Vancouver dared not risk his 
big ship, the Discovery, across the bar. 
Broughton was entrusted to examine the 
Columbia before setting out to England 
for fresh orders. 

The Chatham had anchored just inside 
Cape Disappointment on the north, then 
passed south to Cape Adams, using Gray’s 
chart as guide. Seven miles up the north 
coast a deep bay was named after Gray. 
Nine or ten Indian dug-outs with one 
hundred and fifty warriors now escorted 
Broughton’s row boat up stream. The 
lofty peak ahead covered with snow from 
summit to base was named Mt. Hood. For 
seven days Broughton followed the river 
till his provision ran out, and the old 
Indian chief with him explained by the 
signs of pointing in the direction of the 
sunrise and letting water trickle through 
his fingers that waterfalls ahead would 
stop passage. Somehow, Broughton 
seemed to think because Gray, a private 
trader, had not been clad in the gold 
braid regimentals of authority his act of 
discovery was void; for Broughton landed, 
and with the old chief assisting at the 
ceremony by drinking healths, took pos- 
session of all the region for England, 
“ having” as the record of the trip ex- 
plains, ‘‘ every reason to believe that the 
subjects of no other civilized nation or 
State had ever entered this river before; 
in this opinion he was confirmed by Mr. 
Gray’s sketch in which it does not appear 
that Mr. Gray either saw or was ever within 
five leagues of the entrance.’’ 

Any comment on this proceeding is 
superfluous. It was evidently in the hope 
that the achievement of Gray—an unas- 
suming fur trader, backed by nothing but 
his own dauntless courage, would be for- 
gotten—which it certainly was for fifty 
years by nearly all Americans. Three days 
later, on November 3d, Broughton was 
back down stream at the Chatham, 
noting the deserted Indian village of 
Chinook .as he passed to the harbor mouth. 
On November 6th, in heavy rain the ship 
stood out for the sea, passing the Jenny 
of Bristol, imprisoned inside the cape by 
-irf. Broughton landed to reconnoiter 
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the passage out. The wind calmed next 
day, and a breach was descried through 
the surf. The little trading ship led the 
way, Broughton following, hard put to 
keep the Chatham headed for the sea, 
breakers rolling over her from stem to 
stern, snapping the tow rope of the launch 
and washing a sailor overboard; and we 
cannot but have a higher respect for Gray’s 
feat, knowing the difficulties that Brough- 
ton weathered. 

Meanwhile, Vancouver, on the Dzscow- 
ery, had coasted on down from the mouth 
of the Columbia to Drake’s Bay, just out- 
side the Golden Gate of San Francisco, 
where the bold English pirate had anchored 
in 1579. By nightfall of November 14, he 
was inside the spacious harbor of San Fran- 
cisco. ‘Two men on horseback rode out 
from the Spanish settlement on the south 
side, a mile back from the water front, 
firing muskets as a salute to Vancouver. 
The next morning a Spanish friar and en- 
sign came aboard the Discovery for 
breakfast, pointing out to Vancouver the 
best anchorage for both wood and water. 
While the sailors went shooting quail on 
the hills, or amused themselves watching 
the Indians floating over the harbor on rafts 
made of dry rushes and grass, the good 
Spanish padre conducted Vancouver ashore 
to the presidio, or house of the command- 
ant, back from the landing on a little knoll 
surrounded by hills. The fort was a square 
area of adobe walls fourteen feet high and 
five deep, the outer beams filled in be- 
tween with a plaster of solid mortar, houses 
and walls whitewashed with lime made of 
sea shells. A small brass cannon gathered 
rust above one dilapidated carriage and 
another old gun was mounted by being 
lashed to a rotten log. A single gate led 
into the fort, which was inhabited by the 
commandant, the guard of thirty-five sol- 
diers and their families. The windows of 
the houses were very small and without 
glass, the commandant’s house being a 
rude structure, thirty by fourteen feet, 
whitewashed inside and out, the floor sand 
and rushes, the furnishings of the roughest 
handicraft. The mission proper was three 
miles from the fort, with a guard of five 
soldiers and a corporal. Such was the be- 
ginning of the largest city on the Pacific 
Coast to-day. 

Broughton was now sent overland to 
England for instructions about the transfer 
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of Nootka. Puget became commander of 
the Chatham. ‘The storeship Daedalus 
was sent to the South seas, touching only 
at Monterey. 


THE WRONG CULPRITS EXECUTED 


Vancouver sailed to winter in the Sand- 
wich Islands. Here two duties awaited 


earth’s ends, beyond the reach of law— 
may have acted among these simple people 
may be guessed from the conduct of Cook's 
crews, and Cook was a strict disciplinarian. 
Those who sow to the whirlwind need not 
be surprised if they reap the hurricane. 
White men, welcomed to these islands as 
gods, repaid the native hospitality by im- 
pressing natives as crews to a northern cli- 


Captain George Vancouver. 


From the portrait by Lemuel Abbot in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 


the explorer, which he carried out in a 
way that left both a streak of glory and of 
shame across his escutcheon. ‘The Sand- 
wich Islands had become the half-way 


house of the Pacific for the fur traders. 


How fur traders—tri(ff-raff adventurers from 


mate where the transition from semi-tropiics 
meant almost certain death. For a fur 
trader to slip into Hawaii, entice women 
aboard, then scud off to America where 
the victims might rot unburied for all the 
traders cared, was considered a joke. How 
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The “Discovery” on the rocks. 


An old print in‘ Vancouver's Voyages, originally sketched by Z. Mudge, an eye-witness. 


Indian settlement at Nootka. 


From the original drawing by H. Humphries, a member of the expedition. 
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The Straits of Juan de Fuca. 


the joke caused Captain Cook’s death the 
world knows, and the joke was becoming 
a little frequent, a little bold, a little too 
grim for the white trader’s sense of securi- 
ty. The Sandwich Islanders had actually 
formed the plot of capturing every vessel 
that came into their harbors and holding 
the crews for extortionate ransom. How 
many white men were victims of this plot 
—to die by the assassin’s knife or waiting 
for the ransom that never came—is not a 
part of this record. It was becoming a 
common thing to find white men living in 
a state of quasi-slavery among the islanders, 
each white held as hostage for the security 
of the others not escaping. Within three 
years three ships had been attacked, one 
Spanish, one American, one English—the 
storeship Daedalus, on the way out to 
Nootka with supplies for Vancouver. Two 
officers—Hergest and Gooch—of the 
Daedalis had been seized, stripped naked, 
forced at the point of spears up a hill to the 
native village and cut to pieces. | Vancou- 
ver determined to put a stop to such 
attacks. Arriving at the islands, he trained 
his cannon ashore, demanded that the 
murderers of the Daedalus’ officers be 
surrendered, tried the culprits with all the 
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solemnity and speed of English court mar- 
tial, sentenced them to death, had them 
tied up to the mast-poles and executed. 
That is the blot against Vancouver, for the 
islanders had put up a trick. The real 
murderers had been leading chiefs. Not 
wishing to surrender these, the islanders 
had given Vancouver poor slaves quite 
guiltless of the crime, so that the wrong 
men were executed. 


AND RESTORES WOMEN STOLEN BY WHITES 


In contrast to this wrong-headed dem- 
onstration of justice was Vancouver’s other 
act. At Nootka he had found among the 
traders two young Hawaiian girls, not more 
than fifteen and nineteen years of age, 
whom some blackguard trader had forcibly 
carried off. The most of great voyageurs 
would not have soiled their gloves inter- 
fering with such a case. Cook had winked 
at such crimes. Drake, two hundred years 
before, had laughed. ‘The Russians out- 
did either Drake or Cook. They dumped 
the victims overboard where the sea told 
no tales. Vancouver might have been 
strict enough disciplinarian to execute the 
wrong man by way of a lesson, but he was 


The Olympus Range, from Victoria, B. C. 


consistent in his strictness. Round these 
two friendless savages he wrapped all the 
chivalry and might of the English flag. 
He received them on board the Discovery, 
treated them as he might have his own 
sisters, prevented the possibility of insult 
from the common sailors by having them 
at his own table on the ship, taught them 
the customs of Europeans toward women 
and the reasons for those customs, so that 
the young girls presently had the respect 
and friendship of every sailor on board the 
Discovery. In New Spain he had ob- 
tained clothing and delicacies for them that 
white women have, and in the Sandwich 
Islands took precautions against their death 
at the hands of Hawaiians for having been 
on the ship with strange men by securing 
from the Sandwich Island chief the prom- 
ise of his protection for them and the gifts 
of a home inside the royal enclosure. 
April, of 1793, saw Vancouver back 
again on the west coast of America. In 
results, this year’s exploring was largely 
negative ; but the object of Vancouver’s 
life was a negative one—to prove there was 
no passage between Pacific and Atlantic. 
He had missed the Columbia the previous 
year by standing off the coast north of 


Mendocino, So this year he again plied 
up the same shore to Nootka. No fresh 
instructions had come from England or 
Spain to Nootka, and Vancouver took up 
the trail of the sea where he had stopped 
the year before, carrying forward survey 
of island and mainland from Vancouver 
Island northward to the modern Sitka or 
Norfolk Sound. Gray, the American, had 
been attacked by Indians here the year 
before, and Vancouver did not escape the 
hostility of these notoriously treacherous 
tribes. Up Behm Canal the ships were 
visited by warriors wearing masks, who re- 
fused everything in exchange for their sea- 
otter except firearms. ‘The canal here 
narrowed to a dark cañon overhung by 
beetling cliffs. Four large war canoes 
manned by several savages daubed with 
war paint succeeded in surrounding the 
small launch, and while half the warriors 
held the boat to prevent it escaping, the 
rest had rifled it of everything they could 
take, from belaying pins and sail rope to 
firearms before Vancouver lost patience 
and gave orders to fire. At the shot, the 
Indians were over decks and into the sea 
like water rats, while forces ambushed 
on land began rolling rocks and stones 
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down the precipices. One gains some 
idea of Vancouver’s thoroughness by his 
work up Portland Canal, which was to 
become famous a hundred years later as 
the scene of boundary disputes. Here so 
determined was he to prove none of the 
passages led to the Atlantic, that his small 
boat actually cruised seven hundred miles 
without going more than sixty miles from 
ocean front. By October, of 1713, Van- 
couver had demolished the myth of a pos- 
sible passage between New Spain and Rus- 
sian America, for he had examined every 
inlet from San Francisco to what is now 
Sitka. While the results were negative to 
himself, far different were they to Russia. 
It was Vancouver’s voyage northward that 
stirred the Russians up to move south- 
ward. In a word, if Vancouver had not 
gone up as far as Norfolk Sound, or Sitka, 
the Russian fur traders would have drowsed 
on, with Kadiak as headquarters, and 
Canada to-day would have included the 
entire gold fields of Alaska. 


IN ’94 FROM NORTH TO SOUTH 


Again, Vancouver wintered in the Sand- 
wich Islands. In the year 1794, he 
changed the direction of his exploring. In- 
stead of beginning at New Spain and work- 
ing north, he began at Russian America 
and worked south. 

Only once did the maze of waterways 
seem to promise a North-East Passage. It 
was up Lynn Canal, where so many gold 
seekers have rushed to have their hopes 
dashed, like Vancouver. Two officers had 
gone up the channel in a small boat to see 
if any opening led to the Atlantic. Bois- 
terous weather and tremendous tide had 
lashed the tide to foam. The long day- 
light was so delusive that the men did not 
realize that it was nearly midnight. At 
ten o’clock they had rowed ashore to rest 
from their fight with wave and wind, when 
armed Indians suddenly rushed down to 


‘America had been completed. 
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the water’s edge in battle array, spears 
couched. The exhausted rowers bent to 
the oars all night. At one place in their 
retreat to open sea the fog lifted to reveal 
the passage between precipices only a few 
feet wide with warrior’s canoes on every 
side. A crash of musketry drove the 
assailants off. Two or three men kept 
guard with pointed muskets, while the 
oarsmen pulled through a rolling cross 
swell back to the protection of the big 
ships outside. 


ERA OF DISCOVERY ENDS IN SITKA SOUND 


On August 19, as the ships drove south 
to Norfolk or Sitka Sound, the men sud- 
denly recognized head lands where they 
had cruised the summer before. For a 
second they scarcely realized. Then 
they knew that their explorations from 
Alaska southward had come to the meet- 
ing place of their voyage from New Spain 
northward. Just a little more than fifty 
years from Bering’s discoveries, the ex- 
ploration of the Northwest Coast of 
Some one 
emitted an incoherent shout that the 
work was finished! The cheer was caught 
up by every man on board. Some one 
else recalled that it had been April when 
they set out on the fool quest of the North- 
East Passage; and a true April’s fool the 
quest had proved! ‘Then flags were run 
up; the wine casks brought out; the 
marines drawn up in line, and three such 
volleys of joy fired as those sailors alone 
could feel. For four years they had fol- 
lowed the foolish quest of the learned 
world’s error. That night Vancouver gave 
a gala dinner to his crews. They deserved 
it. Their four years’ cruise marked the 
close of the most heroic epoch on the 
Pacific Coast. Vancouver had accom- 
plished his life work—there was no North- 
East Passage through the west coast of 
Aicrica, 
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The Wages of War, 


y Henry Peters Gray (1819-1877). 


As in this picture the subjects of many of Gray's paintings are taken from antiquity, and show 
no particular American characteristic, but rather the influence of Italian masters. 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICAN PAINTING: THE SPIRIT 
OF NATIONAL GREATNESS 


The Second Period of American Art when American 
Artists, Imbued with the Spirit of Political, Economic 
and Intellectual Independence, Dealt With Large Themes 


By Charles H. Caffin 


AUTHOR OF ‘HOW TO STUDY PICTURES,” ETC. 


HILE the struggle for inde- 
pendence was proceeding it 
had little or no effect upon 
the story of American paint- 

Sa Pw) ing. Its influence became 
BST NCR ON apparent later in the result- 

ant growth of national consciousness, and 

it is this phase of the story that occupies 

our present study. Again we will select a 

date as a vantage point from which to ob- 

tain a survey; and, as in the previous 
chapter we adopted that of 1783, when 


Copyright, 1908, Charles H. Caffin. 


the first peace with Great Britain was con- 
firmed, so now it shall be the conclusion 
of peace in 1815, after the second War of 
Independence. 

There are two good reasons for the 
choice. In the thirty-one years which 
had elapsed, the idea of Independence 
had been fully realized, especially during 
the three years of the later struggle, when 
the succession of victories by sea and land 
reinforced the patriotism of the people 
with a new sense of national confidence. 
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Moreover, out of the latter developed two felt. Already, while hostilities were pro- 
new phases of independence: the one in- ceeding and the cotton of the South was 
dustrial, which was born immediately; the debarred from exportation to Liverpool, 


By courtesy of the Meterpodttun Museum of Art, New York. 


Portrait of the artist, by John Vanderlyn (1775-1852) 


Vanderiyn worked as a boy with a Kingston blacksmith, at whose forge, one morning , 
Aaron Burr stopped to have his horse shod. Attracted by charcoal sketches on 
a door, he brought Vanderlyn to New York, and then sent him abroad to study. 


other, to appear some twenty years later, and the cotton and woolen goods of Eng- 
in its character spiritual or intellectual. land from importation to this country, mills 

The second war was scarcely over before for the manufacture of cotton and woolen 
the need of industrial independence was goods had been started in New England 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN PAINTING 


These, when the markets upon the con- ning of a new idea, th 
clusion of peace were glutted with foreign ence involved the ne 
importations, found themselves threatened pendence. 
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at political independ- 
ed of industrial inde- 
Nor was it long before the 


By courtesy of the 
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Alexander Hamilton, by John Trumbull ( 1750-1837) 

Upon graduating from Harvard University, Trumbull determined upon painting as a life 
work. Al the opening of the Revolution, he joined the ap my, and attracting the atten- 
tion of Washington by his drawings, was set to work making plans of the enemy's works, 
with extinction. The manufacturers im- 
mediately demanded protection, and in the 


following year obtained from Congress 


idea of economic independence, originating 


in the necessities of the moment, discov- 
an 


act establishing a tariff. It was the begin- 


ered its relation to the spiritual and intel- 
lectual aspirations of the new nation. In 
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idealistic landscape, by A. B. Durand (1796-1886). 


Durand was one of the “ Hudson River School ' of American painters, whose tendency it was to look 


at nature with too comprehensive an eye. 


1837, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Cambridge, Emerson delivered that ad- 
dress entitled, ‘* The American Scholar,’ 
which was hailed by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
as ‘Our Intellectual Declaration of Inde- 


They undertook too much, and their work lacked unity. 


pendence.’’ In it Emerson sounded a 
new note. ‘‘Our day of dependence,’ 
he said, ‘‘ our long apprenticeship to the 
learning of other lands, draws to a close. 
The millions that around us are rushing 
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Cotopaxi, by F. E. Church (1826-1900). 


The increase in pride of country which kept pace with the opening up of the vastness 
of the West, found expression in the work of Church, Bierstadt, Moran and others. 
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On the 
Doughty was the first of the American landscape painters, and his work, like that of others of the 
school, ts distinguished by the love of depicting rather pretentious examples of American landscape. 
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Hudson, by Thomas Doughty (1793-1856). 


into lite cannot always be fed on the sere arise, that must be sung, that will sing 
remains of foreign harvests. Events, actions themselves.’’ 
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By courtesy of the Lenox Library, New York, 
Yosemite Valley, by Albert Bierstadt (1830-1902). 


This picture shows considerable skill in its effect of atmosphere and in depicting the formation of the scene 
by means of light and shadow, at the same time conveying a suggestion of the grandeur of nature, 
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í } t H{istortcal Society. 
“Destruction” in the series “The Course of Empire, by Thomas Cole (1801-1848). 


Cole forms a link between the enthusiasm for older historical subjects and the new 
predilection for nature study; he makes nature the vehicle for moral allegories. 


This new spirit of intellectual and spirit- marvelous a territorial expansion, were re- 
ual independence and that other of eco- flected, as we shall see, in the growth of 
nomic independence, accompanied by so an American school of landscape painting. 


The Expulsion from Paradise, by Thomas Cole (1801-1848). 


it is fair to say that Cole has a more enduring claim to be remembered through the enthusiastic appre- 
ciation he created for the Catskills and American landscape in general than through his allegories. 
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THE STORY OF AMERICAN PAINTING 


Meanwhile, before considering it, we must 
look back from our vantage point and 
attach the new phase of our story to the 
preceding one. The connecting link is 
John Trumbull. 

Born in 1756, in Lebanon, Connecticut, 
a son of the Colonial Governor of that 
State, he was twenty years old when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. 
A graduate of Harvard University, he had 
been influenced by the portraits of Smy- 
bert and Copley, and was already deter- 
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Major André, however, had aroused in 
England a spirit of retaliation, and Trum- 
bull was arrested and imprisoned as a spy. 
The intercession of West saved his life, 
and after eight months’ imprisonment 
secured his release, on condition that he 
leave the country. When peace was 
established, however, he went again to 
England and continued his studies with 
West, not returning to the United States 
until 1789. 

It must be admitted that his qualifica- 


By courtesy of the New 


York Historical Society. 


Commodore Decatur, by Rembrandt Peale (1778-1860). 


4 typical heroic picture by the master. 


mined to be a painter when the War of 
the Revolution began. Immediately he 
joined the army, and, his skill in drawing 
being noted by Washington, he was set to 
making plans of the enemy’s works. From 
this he was promoted to a position upon 
the general staff, with the rank of brigadier- 
major, and subsequently served as colonel 
under Gates. But aggrieved at the date 
which Congress assigned to his commis- 
sion, he resigned from the army, made his 
way to France, whence he proceeded to 
England, and under West recommenced 
the study of painting. The execution of 


tions as a painter were not commensurate 
with the scope of his ideals. In the first 
place he was as weak in the technicalities 
of his art as he had proved himself strong 
in the qualities that belong toa soldier and 
to a man of affairs. He was filled with 
the seriousness of his time, with the sense 
of responsibility to the grave issues through 
which the young nation was progressing; 
moreover, with that self-consciousness of 
the part which it behooved a patriot to 
play. In the second place, it was not only 
that he was more a man of action than a 
painter, and that his nearness to the great 
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Dead Man Restored to Life—the Biblical Story of Flisha—by Washington Allston (1779—1843). 


In spite of the gencral handsomeness of the composition, there is evidence of a labored piecing together, so 
that the total effect israther of pose and artifice, rcominiscent of the mechanics of the Italian’ grand style.’ 


events made it impossible for him to view 
them apart from their political significance 
and to regard them, as a painter should, 
principally as an opportunity for a painter- 
like presentation; but that the very temper 
of the time was antagonistic to any other 
view than the immense importance of the 
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facts as facts, and that nothing he could 
have learned from West tended to modify 
this unpainter-like point of view. For upon 
the point of view from which a painter 
approaches the subject of ahistorical paint- 
ing, hinges the whole matter. 

It may appear to some a hard saying 
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that painting is a vehicle of doubtful suit- 
ability for the commemoration of great his- 
torical events, such as the Battles of 
Bunker Hill and Trenton, which among 
others Trumbull essayed to picture; still 
more hard, that patriotism, so far from be- 
ing a stimulus to the painter in his art, 
may be a cause of weakness. But look at 
the illustrations, here reproduced of Trum- 
bull’s pictures of these two battles, and 
ask yourself if the effect they produce 
upon your imagination is in any way com- 
parable to, say, that of Longfellow’s poem, 
‘* Paul Revere’s Ride.’ If it is not, what 
is the reason ? 

We have already noted one reason, in 
the painter’s preoccupation with accuracy 
of facts, so that the spirit of the occasion 
is ungrasped. There is another; that the 
poet had the advantage because his 
medium was words, by the sound and 
rhythm of which, as well as by their mean- 
ing, he could present picture after picture 
to our imagination, kindling it more and 
more by each successive appeal to our 
emotions, until we seem to hear the very 
clang of the horse’s hoof, its labored pant- 
ing and the heavy breathing of its rider; 
see the startled faces appearing at the 
windows, as each quiet village is awoke, 
and feel the torrent of patriotic ardor that 
swept through the country-side on that 
fateful night. It is conceivable that a 
painter might paint a picture of this inci- 
dent which should move us as much as the 
poem does. But recognize at the outset 
the odds against him; instead of the im- 
petuous variety of words and tramp and 
rhythm of the lines, he must fix on some 
one action of horse and rider; instead of 
villages flying past, some one set scene for 
a background; instead of a gradual work- 
ing up of fervor to a point of culmination, 
some one fixed, first and final, display. 
If he does, after all, succeed in awakening 
our emotions, it will not be through his re- 
stricted array of facts so much as through 
some suggestion to the imagination, by 
means of the impressiveness of the pic- 
ture’s composition and of its color and light 
and shade. In a word, not by accuracy 
of detail or emulating the artifices of the 
stage manager, but because of the painter’s 
reliance upon those qualities which are 
peculiar to his own craft. 

That the first requisite of a picture 
should be to have pictorial qualities, that 
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is to say, that it should embody a subject 
which can be more vitally expressed in 
paint than in any other medium, and 
should be so treated as to bring out to its 
full possibilities the craft of the painter, 
would never have occurred to Trumbull, 
any more than it did to West, or for that. 
matter, to Reynolds. The latter fortu- 
nately for his subsequent reputation, was 
held by his public almost exclusively to 
portraits, otherwise he would have squan- 
dered his talent as more than once he did, 
over ambitious canvases, based on mytho- 
logical, historical, or religious themes, For 
the eighteenth century in England was 
characterized by the growth of English 
prose, culminating in enthusiasm for ora- 
tory and stage representations. It was a 
period of triumph for the written and 
spoken word, especially the latter, and the 
ambition of the painter was to emulate this 
triumph in his pictures. Similar condi- 
tions prevailed in this country and even in 
a heightened form, owing to the stimu- 
lus of national events. Consider the hold 
which the phraseology of the Declaration of 
Independence still has upon the imagina- 
tion, and how much more powerfully it | 
must have possessed those who had wit- 
nessed the realization of its principles: Its 
phrases, familiar and oft repeated, gave an 
impetus to the worship of the written and 
spoken word that has continued to our own 
day, and it is a fact to be noted that the 
first genuine art expression of the new 
nation was not in the form of painting or 
sculpture, but of literature and oratory. 

How completely Trumbull himself was 
under the power of the word may be 
gathered from one of his letters: 


«I am fully sensible,” he wrote, ‘‘ thatthe 
profession (of painting) as it is generally 
practiced, is frivolous, little useful to society 
and unworthy a man who has talents for 
more serious pursuits. But to preserve and 
diffuse the memory of the noblest series of 
actions which have ever presented them- 
selves in the history of man, is sufficient 
warrant for it.” 


Strongly in contrast with his attitude 
toward painting was Washington Allston’s. 
His recognition of the abstract expres- 
siveness of painting in an age, so addicted 
to the idea that a picture should be the 


concrete presentiment of some literary 


theme, is very remarkable. That in his 
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own work, however, Allston was not able 
to free himself from the literary entangle- 
ment, is due partly to the fact that he was 
physically frail and that Be lack of vigor 
reacted on his mind. 

He was of good Southern family, born 
at Waccamaw, South Carolina, in 1779. 
At seven years old, in consequence of the 
frailty of his constitution, he was sent to the 
more bracing climate of Newport, Rhode 
Island, where his schoo] days were passed 
in the companionship of Edward S. Mal- 
bone. The latter, a native of Newport, 
two years his senior, had early displayed 
that skill in drawing which resulted in his 
becoming an excellent miniature painter, 
and his example confirmed the young 
Allston’s own taste for drawing. Also there 
was much in the latter’s gentle nature, 
with its love for the marvelous and the 
poetic, that fitted in with the refined ab- 
straction of Malbone’s disposition. The 
result was an ardent friendship between 
them, that continued while Allston was 
studying at Harvard and the older youth 
was working as a portrait painter in Boston. 
His college days over, Allston returned to 
South Carolina and found Malbone suc- 
cessfully engaged in Charleston, and the 
two planned a visit to England; Allston, 
with characteristic imprudence, disposing 
of his share in the family estate for a small 
sum of ready cash. They were together 
in London for a few months, and there 
Malbone painted ‘‘The Hours,’’ three 
girl figures representing the Past, Present 
and Future, circling in a dance, which is 
regarded as his most important work. 
Then the companionship ended, for Mal- 
bone returned home, and six years later, 
after a vain attempt to restore his shattered 
health by a voyage to Jamaica, died at 
Savannah in 1807. 

During four years sojourn in Rome, 
where, in companionship with Vanderlyn, 
Allston enjoyed the intimacy of many fa- 
mous men, among others of Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, Hans Anderson, Washington Irv- 
ing and Turner, he came under the spell 
of Raphael, ‘‘the greatest master,’’ as he 
put it, ‘‘of the affections in our art,’’ and 
of Michelangelo, ‘cof whom I know not 
how to speak in adequate terms of rever- 
ence,—even Raphael bows before him.’’ 
The grace of the one may well have been 
dangerously seductive; the terrific power 
of the other, engulfing to a young man 
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whose instruction in the actual rudiments 
of his art had been so. limited, and whose 
mind was already apt to be over-occupied 
with reverie and contemplation. One re- 
sult of his Italian experience, therefore, 
was to direct his thoughts to conceptions 
beyond his ability and strength to body 
forth, many of them more adapted to 
poetic than to pictorial expression. He 
left numerous drawings of studies for his 
pictures, in which the aesthetic intention 
shines forth spontaneously and clearly, 
whereas in the finished work it became 
labored over and obscured. Thus in the 
‘¢ Dead Man Restored to Life ’’ (by touch- 
ing Elisha’s bones as he was being buried), 
notwithstanding the general handsomeness 
of the composition, there is evidence of a 
labored piecing together of its several 
parts, so that the total effect is rather one 
of pose and artifice, reminiscent of the 
mechanics of the Italian ‘‘ grand style,’’ 
but without that comprehending grasp 
which welds all into an appearance of hav- 
ing grown into being, spontaneously and 
inevitably. 

To the early period of the Republic be- 
longs one more notable name, that of Van- 
derlyn, whose reputation as an artist, though 
he painted many excellent portraits, rests 
chiefly on two pictures, ‘‘ Marius Among 
the Ruins of Carthage ” and the nude fig- 
ure of ‘‘Ariadne.’? Born in Kingston, 
N. Y., in 1776, he worked as a boy with 
a local blacksmith. Vanderlyn’s brother 
was established in New York as a 
physician, and through his influence and 
that of Aaron Burr he studied under 
Stuart, and then, with his patron’s help, 
paid a visit to Paris. He revisited that 
city in 1803, when he became intimate 
with Allston, the two friends later, as we 
have seen, living together in Rome. It 
was there that he painted the two pictures 
mentioned above, the ‘‘ Marius’’ being 
shown at the Paris Salon of 1808, where it 
attracted the notice of Napoleon who per- 
sonally selected it for one of his gold 
medals. The ‘‘ Ariadne’’ is in the old- 
fashioned style of painting of that period, 
being neither a study of life such as we are 
accustomed to to-day, nor invested with 
that quality of abstract beauty that charac- 
terizes the work of the Italian masters, on 
which it was modeled. It is nevertheless 
a picture of great distinction, excellent 
both in drawing and color. Though an 
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early work, it was nevertheless the last 
Of Vanderlyn’s notable achievements. 
‘VV hether it were a fact, that he was an 
imstance, and there are many in painting, 
Of quickly reached maturity as quickly ex- 
hausted, or that the times in America were 
mot yet ripe for works of imagination, or 
that the slowness with which he painted 
interfered with „his popularity as a portrait 
painter, certain it is that Vanderlyn be- 
became an unsuccessful and disappointed 
rman. One day, in 1852, he reappeared 
at Kingston and borrowed a shilling of 
a friend to pay for the transportation 
of his baggage to the hotel. Arrived there, 
he retired to ‘his room and the following 
morning was found dead. The brief vital- 
izing influence of his career, as of Allston’s, 
had been the ‘‘ grand style’’ of Italian art. 
In Vanderlyn’s unfulfilled promise, in 
Allston’s later years as he sat in front of 
his never-to-be-finished picture, impotently 
trying to re-enact the miracle of the dead 
restored to life, and to make the present 
live by contact with the dead bones of the 
past, there is a deep pathos. Both looked 
backward, while all the energy of their 
countrymen and of their time was bent in 
a direction forward. They were also by 
instinct cosmopolitan and aloof from the 
spirit of independent nationalism, which 
had become the guiding influence of their 
contemporaries. Meanwhile this spirit, 
encouraged by Emerson, had inspired a 
group of painters, who are remembered as 
the ‘‘ Hudson River School,’’ and rather 
disparagingly, because they did not paint 
as well asthe majority of modern painters. 
They should, however, be honored, despite 
their technical deficiencies, for the motive 
and manner of their inspiration. In the 
first place they went to nature for their 
motive, and, secondly, they studied it in 
that love and pride of American conditions 
which, outside of painting, characterized 
their age. 

While the earliest of these landscape 
painters was Thomas Doughty (1793- 
1856), the one who gave the impetus to 
the new movement and helped most to 
make it popular was Thomas Cole. Ina 
sense also he was a link between the new 
enthusiasm for nature-study and the older 
predilection for historical and ‘‘ grand 
style’’ subjects, since in those pictures 
which his contemporaries particularly ap- 
‘plauded—‘‘ Expulsion from Paradise,’ 
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and the two series respectively called 
‘The Course of Empire’’ and ‘The 
Voyage of Life ’’—he was not satisfied to 
depict nature for its own sake, but made it 
the vehicle for moral allegories. The pub- 
lic recognized in them what it had already 
appreciated in Bryant’s ‘‘ Thanatopsis,’’ 
—the introduction of nature as a setting 
for elevated sentiments. But Cole’s more 
enduring claim to be remembered consists 
in his having aroused an appreciation of. 
the pictorial possibilities of the Cats- 
kills, and of American landscape in gen- 
eral. 

He was born in England, in 1801, and 
when nineteen years old accompanied his 
family to this country, his father, a wall- 
paper maker, settling in Steubenville, Ohio. 
His wanderi led him farther and 
farther afield, until at length he reached 
Philadelphia, and in the Academy had the 
first chance of studying pictures. Mean- 
while it was nature that prompted his own 
desire to paint, and when he finally arrived 
in New York it was with a number of studies 
made in the Catskills and along the Hud- 
son. These came tothe notice of Trum- 
bull and Durand, who saw in them the 
beginnings of a new development of native 
art. They were exhibited; Bryant among 
others praised them; some found pur- 
chasers, and Cole’s successful career was 
started. - He made visits to England, 
France and Italy, and his pictures ap- 
peared in the Royal Academy. But, though 
he made his permanent home near the vil- 
lage of Catskill, close to some of the most 
beautiful scenery of what he called his 
st dear Catskills,’’ his love of nature, pure 
and simple, became confused with other 
motives. Possessing a religious and ro- 
mantic temperament, a student of Bunyan 
and Sir Walter Scott, he yielded to the 
stronger influences of the time, which, as 
we have seen, were literary, didactic, and 
oratorical rather than pictorial. In ‘‘The 
Expulsion from Paradise,’’ for example, we 
miss the note of nature-study; the landscape 
has been compiled; while in ‘ Destruc- 
tion,’’ number four of his ‘* Course of 
Empire,” he has emulated the artifices by 
which Claude built up his imaginary 
scenes of classic grandeur; only, unlike 
the Frenchman, whose artistic instinct 
kept him to the sole motive of a beautiful 
picture in which the figures count simply 
as spots of animation, Cole, with no skill 
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of figure-drawing, has made these puppets 
the main actors in the great spectacle. 
The total effect is in consequence bombas- 
tic and the details pitifully weak. | 
Yet, as we have seen, he was not the 
first American landscape painter. This 
title belongs to Thomas Doughty (1793- 
1856), who had been painting from 
nature for five years before Cole’s appear- 
ance in New York. His work, like that 
of Asher B. Durand and J. F. Kensett, 
breathes the true spirit of what the French 
call the paysage intime, that love of 
the simple country-side, of nature for its 
own sake, which characterizes the pictures 
of the Barbizon School and of their fore- 
runner, Constable. These paintings of 
the Hudson valley had in them the true 
stuff that has made landscape painting the 
sincerest form of modern pictorial expres- 
sion; what they lacked was skill in the 
craftsmanship of painting and the painter’s 
point of view. These men looked on 
nature with an eye at once too niggling and 
too comprehensive. In the first place, for 
example, the landscape by Durand, repro- 
duced here, is too big in size and too ex- 
tensive in subject to be embraced by a 
single vision. The eye wanders over it, 
as it would in presence of the original 
scene, receiving a number of enjoyable im- 
pressions but no impression of unity and 
completeness. Lacking these qualities, 
which are the result of selection, simplifi- 
cation, and organic arrangement, the sub- 
ject Is not so much pictorial as panoramic 
and topographical. It represents the erdi- 
nary way of looking at a landscape rather 
than the artist’s way. In the second place, 
there is an absence of synthesis, that is to 
say, of a summarizing of essentials, in the 
actual representation of the details. A 
uniformly patient "and conscientious put- 
ting together of little effects is spread like 
a network over the whole; the painter has 
not grasped the salient characteristics of 
the whole or its parts, has not enforced 
these and subordinated the rest. The re- 
sult is, that his trees and mountains donot 
assert themselves as masses, but invite at- 
tention to the infinite, niggling strokes of 
which they are composed * and this is 
partly the cause and partly the effect of the 
way in which the brush was handled. In 
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some parts it has spread a thin tint over 
the canvas, in others worked like a pencil! 
point; nowhere with the breadth and ful- 
ness and firmness that distinguish the 
methods of the real painter. We recall the 
fact that Durand, until his thirty-ninth year, 
was only an engraver, a very skilful one, 
and it is the engraver’s rather than the 
painter’s feeling which is evident through- 
out the canvas. Kensett also began life 
as an engraver, and his landscapes equally 
betray the fact. But the previous occupa- 
tion of these men was not the only reason 
of this lack of painter-like quality in their 
work. With the sole exception of Stuart, 
no painter in the true sensee of the term 
had appeared in America. It was not 
until later, when Americans came in touch 
with the Barbizon men and learned from 
them how to look at nature, how to select 
from it and compose the essentials into a 
picture, and how to paint with a full, firm 
brush in masses, that landscape painting, 
as distinct from mere representation of 
landscape, commenced in this country. 
Meanwhile it is very cheap criticism to de- 
cry these men of the Hudson River School 
for their lack of technical ability. Rather 
should they be remembered as the leaders 
among us in that return to nature, which, 
unbeknown to them, had also lead Rous- 
seau and his followers to Barbizon, and be- 
came in literature and in painting the 
strong, distinctive characteristic of the 
nineteenth century. Nor should it be 
overlooked how closely in our own country 
the movement was related to the general 
trend of thought and action. While Cole 
with his palette and brushes retraversed 
the ground that Washington Irving had 
already made famous with his pen, and his 
landscapes embodied the elevated senti- 
ment of Bryant’s poetry and the mystery 
and vastness of Cooper’s descriptions of 
nature, the work of all these painters re- 
flected and contributed to the love and 
pride of their own country which was fill- 
ing high with hope and certainty the heart 
of the nation. 

‘And the increase of this pride of country 
which kept pace with the opening up of 
the vastness of the West, and the revela- 
tion of the colossal wonders of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Yellowstone, duly found 


* This lack of synthesis is much less apparent in the small reproduction than in the larger orig- 
inal, because the photograph and the subsequent half-tone process of reproducing it have tended 
to compress the details into masses of tone, and have, in a way, effected a synthesis. 
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expression in painting, particularly in the 
works of F. E. Church, Albert Bierstadt 
and Thomas Moran. In the case of many 
of the scenes depicted by these artists, 
their tremendousness is probably beyond 
the power of any painter to express, and 
for these men to attempt to do so was a 
miscalculation as much of the proper scope 
of painting as of their own powers. That 
they did so was symptomatic of the spirit 
of the time, which was in many respects 
crude and addicted to the fondness for 
“the biggest on earth.’’ 

This second chapter in the development 
of American painting has brought us to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. In 
following it, we have noted two streams 
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of influence. Firstly, that except for 
the interlude of Allston and Vanderlyn, 
whose affinities were Italian, the trend of 
it has been in the direction of independ- 
ence of foreign associations and of the as- 


-sertion of what was American. Secondly, 


that, like Constable in England and the 
Barbizon artists in France, American paint- 
ers discovered for themselves a new source 
of inspiration in a return to nature. Fur- 
ther, that the men of the ‘‘ Hudson River 
School,’’ to whom belongs the credit of 
directing the eyes of American painters 
and public to the beauties of their own 
country, did not approach their subject 
from the true painter’s point of view, and 
were deficient in technical skill. 


Mr. Caffin’s third article will deal with the beginnings of foreign influence. 
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’M going to marry her,” I 
4, whispered to Edgar Morton, 
nodding towards a young 
lady who sat in the opera 
box opposite our own. 

SAIL, «What! Are you en- 
gaged 7 >’? he exclaimed, steadying his hand 
on the plush railing. 

+ I don’t even know her,’’ I admitted. 

« Better put your mind on something 
nearer,’’ he advised. ‘‘You’re only the 
fourth man I know who has performed the 
perfectly idiotic feat of falling in love with 
Clara Middleton at sight.” 

«I’m making some progress,’’ I re- 
turned, ‘‘I didn’t expect to learn as much 
about her as her name the first night. ” 

‘« That’s all you ever will learn!” he 
proclaimed (I suspect he was one of the 
four aforesaid). ‘‘ Forget about her, Fred. 
Her father guards her the way General 
‘Stoessel guarded Port Arthur and—’’ 
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‘< General Nogi—”’ 

« Yes, I know all about Nogi, but Middle- 
ton is a crabbed old millionaire widower and 
swears she shan’t marry until he’s dead, and 
Clara herself declares she never will marry.’’ 

s Neither of them ever met me.’’ 

‘c And you never will meet either of 
them, Fred. They don’t meet anybody, 
any young man at any rate. They live like 
recluses on their estate at Tarrytown. 
Tickets of admission are extended only to 
childless married couples and to single peo- 
ple who have reached their fiftieth year.’’ 

‘‘She’s looking at me through her 
glasses now, Edgar,’’ said I rapturously. 

‘¢ You’re a simpleton, Fred. She’s turn- 
ing them full on the stage.” 

The next day, without telling anybody, 
even my bosom friend, Edgar, where 
I was going, I took the early morning 
train for Tarrytown. I had no definite 
ideas. All I knew was that Clara Mid- 
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dleton lived in Tarrytown and that the 
railroad ran there; the rest I left to chance. 

I found a boarding-house in Tarrytown, 
left my suit case in the room under the 
roof and then I walked out to survey the 


Middleton estate, which bore the poetical - 


name of ‘‘ Whispering Pines.’’ A high 
stone wall surrounded it, and all I could 
see by peering through the massive 
wrought-iron gates was that the big colonial 
house looked plenty large enough for three. 

While I was standing and musing thus 
in front of ‘‘ Whispering Pines,’’ on the 
second day of my advent, Mr. Middleton 
suddenly walked out of the gates and so 
far as his general appearance was concerned 
I saw no reason why I should be ashamed 
to present him as my future father-in-law 
to my select circle of friends, though I dis- 
liked the worried, rather fierce expression 
of his eyes. 

«Its a fine day,’’ I said as he walked 
past me slowly. 

‘‘ Too fine for a young man to be idling 
it away,” he snorted. 

A nice man, wasn’t he, to be Clara 
Middleton’s father? If he returned that 
sort of a reply when I called his attention 
to the state of the weather what would he 
say when I pointed out the advantages that 
would accrue to him if his daughter 
selected me for her husband? I watched 
the way he shook his strong, old-fashioned 
walking stick and guessed the answer. 

Another day slipped away and I gained 
no more of a glimpse of the fair Clara 
than if she were in Jericho—where I 
wished both of us were—on our honey- 
moon, and I made up my mind that it 
would be more sensible to return to New 
York and accept the position of civil en- 
gineer promised me before I left there. I 
had already packed my slender possessions 
and was waiting to serve notice on my land- 
lady in the little parlor when I picked up 
the local paper for pastime. By chance 
I turned to the advertisements. 

Evidently Tarrytown desired a number 
of men to do a number of things that I 
couldn’t do, for a salary on which I couldn’t 
live—to say nothing of supporting Clara 
Middleton and keeping up my end of the 
estate—and I was about to cast the sheet 
aside when my eye alighted on the valu- 
able bit of information that Mr. Middle- 
ton was in need of two gardeners. 

Two gardeners! Gardener number two 
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might well know enough about the trade 
to instruct me during his leisure hours. 
Perhaps even in business hours he would 
have heart enough to point out to me the 
difference between an azalea and a begonia 
—the only two difficult plants I knew by 
name; the others I knew neither by name 
nor by face, for I was born and reared in a 
big city where flowers and plants don't 
grow by the wayside, and all I ever saw 
of those articles was through a florist’s win- 
dow. But to tell the truth, it wasn’t 
my botanical knowledge I was thinking of. 
It was Clara. 

When my landlady entered I simply told 
her that I had come downstairs to see if 
she had any works on gardening and bot- 
any. She finally fished out a seed cata- 
logue, a book on ‘‘ How to Grow Flow- 
ers,’? and another on ‘‘OQur Common 
Trees and Howto Know Them.’’ And 
all that night I sat up working like a Tro- 
jan. When the dawn broke I felt more 
like a seed and plant catalogue than a hu- 
man being. I was about to fling myself 
on the bed for a few hours’ sleep, when I 
was startled by the thought that I had 
nothing with me that would answer for a 
reference—an exigency that forced me, 
much against my will, to take Edgar Mor- 
ton into my confidence and write him to 
please stand sponsor, by return mail, for 
my honesty and industry if not for my hor- 
ticultura]l abilities. At seven I walked to 
the village, purchased a pair of overalls and 
a blouse, donned them, discarded my col- 
lar and struck out for Middleton’s estate. 

When I reached ‘‘ Whispering Pines '’ 
a fair-haired young man was peering anx- 
iously through the gates. He eyed me 
nervously, I thought, and asked: 

‘« Did you come for a gardener’s job ?”’ 

‘ Yes,’ I replied curtly. 

He shook his blond head dolefully—a 
rather fine head for a gardener, it seemed 
to me—and a sympathetic expression flit- 
ted across his face—a face rather too 
fine for his roustabout dress. 

‘It’s an awful place,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
old man is a terror and particular—good 
heavens!—he fired the last gardener for 
leaving a couple of leaves on the lawn after 
raking. And he has a temper, whew! The 
gardener before the last is in the hospital 
now with a piece of flower pot in his head. ” 

‘It will save him the trouble of tying 
a knot in his handkerchief when he 
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wants to remember anything,’’ I observed. 

“It’s no joke. Iwouldn’t take the job 
if I could find something better. ’’ 

s: No one but a fool would,’’ I asserted. 

We entered together. 

Mr. Middleton wasn’t in the greenhouse 
at the time, but his daughter was, her 
pretty nose buried in a flowering geranium. 
She looked up with a start when we en- 
tered, and I wanted to tell her that she 
was even sweeter and prettier in her sim- 
ple morning gown than in the jewels and 
silks of her opera regalia, but I reflected 
that the compliment would cost me my job 
long before I got it, and held my peace. 
Besides the presence of the other gardener 
had a restraining influence. 

‘© We were looking for your father,'’Miss 
Middleton,’’ said my companion in his 
soprano voice, stepping toward her, hat in 
hand, as coolly as if they were on an equal 
footing in a ball-room. Certainly, if it re- 
quired nerve to make a gardener, he would 
fill the bill. 

A startled expression crossed my lady’s 
severe face, she started backwards as if 
taken by surprise, then she blushed like a 
rose, and her lips rounded as if to give 
vent to an exclamatory ‘‘ Ohr’ 

I was on the point of saying: ‘‘ Miss 
Middleton, if that wretch presumes to 
annoy you, I'll attend to him,’’ when the 
young rascal turned to me and said in 
commanding alto tones: 

‘s Miss Middleton requests that y you look 
around the lawn for her father.’’ 

I was on the point of retorting sharply, 
when [ noticed that Miss Clara’s eyes were 
turned on me half beseechingly, half as if 
the stranger had expressed her sentiments, 
and nothing was left for me but to obey. 

I walked out into the yard, hearing the 
whispered tones of a hurried conversation 
behind me, and feeling as if I had been 
degraded from the position of head of the 
firm to that of the office boy. It was humili- 
ating in the extreme. What in the name 
of integrity did he mean by palming him- 
self off as a gardener, disguising his base- 
ness in that worthy garb, imposing his 
unwelcome presence on Mr. Middleton 
and foisting his underhanded attentions 
on that aristocratic gentleman’s beautiful 
daughter? It was difficult and hazardous 
enough to court Miss Middleton in the 
face of my present disadvantages without 
a rival slinking about the estates. 
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I caught sight of Mr. Middleton pacing 
towards me, his hands crossed behind his 
back, his hat thrust far on his creased 
brows, his eyes wearing the same drawn, 
worried look. I turned towards the green- 
house and rattled the handle of the door; 
there was the sound of scurrying feet— 
four of them, I think, and two of them 
very clumsy—and when I entered, Miss 
Clara was snipping pansies at the far end of 
the house of glass, and Mr. Busybody 
found a sudden interest in the fronds of a 
Phegopteris Flexagonoptera, which is the 
altas of what honest people call a beech 
fern, which is knowledge that I gleaned by 
the sweat of my brow the night before. 

Mr. Middleton burst into the green- 
house and slammed the door behind him. 
He really looked so perplexed and bothered 
that I felt sorry for him and I hated to 
add to his anxiety by taking him into my 
confidence and telling him that a wolf in 
sheep’s skin was prowling around in the 
person of the other gardener. 

sc You two have come to apply for posi- 
tions as gardeners, I suppose,” said he. 

« Yes, sir,” I answered. 

“Why did you keep me waiting at the 
house ?’’ he roared. 

«I was lost in admiration of your 
Phegopteris Hexagonoptera, Mr. Middle- 
ton,” I evaded, pointing to the bed of 
ferns. ‘‘In all my years of previous ex- 
perience I never saw such Asplenium 
Augustifolium. I don’t think there is a 
private conservatory (I almost said sani- 
tarium) in all Europe that has such a fine 
collection of Asplenium Thelypterotdes. 
Your Nephrolepsis Prersont, your Cyrto- 
mium Falcatum, would ornament the bo- 
tanical gardens at Kew.’’ 

I told everything in one warm, impetu- 
ous gush; I held nothing in reserve and if 
I hadn’t created the proper impression on 
the strength of my erudition I was a lost 
man. He looked at me with lips slightly 
opened for a second, and then he said 
quietly: 

‘¢ I m afraid that you are too high-priced ; 
I wanted a gardener, not a botanist.’’ 

«I’m as good a gardener as I am a 
botanist,’’ I said, which was the truth. 
‘Ferns have been my hobby, especially 
the Phegopteris Hexagonoptera, the 
Asplenium Aug—"' 

‘¢ That will do,” he interrupted. 

‘< What learning for a mere gardener,’’ 
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A rather refined face for a gardener. 


murmured Miss Clara, almost to herself. 

«Thank you ever so much, young 
lady,’’ I bowed, overhearing her. 

‘« You look strong,’’ remarked Mr. 
Middleton, gauging me as if muscle and 
not scholarship was what he wanted. Then 
he growled out something or the other 
about wages and looking up my references 
afterwards, and he hired me on the spot. 

Mr. Middleton beckoned with his fore- 
finger to my fellow artisan. ‘‘ Those ferns 
have put you out of business, young fellow,’’ 
I thought, ‘‘ you might as well go home.’’ 

‘« Mr. Middleton,’’ he started boldly, 
“your As Cos Plumosus, your As- 
paragus Springert, your—’”’ 

_ « Will take care of themselves,’’ inter- 
rupted the old gentleman. 

‘‘That settles you, Mr. Busybody,’’ 
thought I to myself, ‘‘those two or three 
names are all you know. Thank Heaven 
I dealt the cards first.’’ 
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‘¢ Papa,’’ came Miss Middleton’s gentle 
voice, ‘‘ I talked with this man before you 
came and it seems to me that he is well 
qualified for the place.’’ 

‘‘ Very well,” growled old Middleton, 
‘“my daughter knows more about these 
things than I do. Pl take you on her say 
so. See that you do your work up to the 
handle. I'l] put you under this man’s 
charge and I’ll hold him responsible for 
you and himself.’’ 

When we were left alone, the stranger 
and I scrutinized each other for a minute 
or two in silence and then he gave way to 
a loud peal of laughter—a frank, free, in- 
fectious laughter. 

‘I may be stupid,” I insisted with a 
perfectly impassive face, ‘‘but I really 
don’t see where the joke comes in.’’ 

‘““Phe—phe—gopteris Hexagon—’’ 
He smothered the end of the name in a 
paroxysm of laughter. 

‘s You have that smart American ten- 
dency to sneer at booklearning, I see,’’ 
said I, determined to bluff it out. 

‘t Oh, come now,” smiled he, control- 
ing himself, ‘‘I studied up ferns, too, last 
night—ferns and asparagus, but I didn’t 
have your luck. What brings you to this 
kind of labor? I knew you weren’t a gar- 
dener the moment I set eyes on you. Are 
you in hard luck ?”” 

‘« Yes, to have an assistant like you,’’ I 
frowned. ‘‘ See here, I'll take it for granted 


` that you know your business until you 


prove otherwise; but if you don’t get right 
down to work, Ill discharge you. ” 

‘« What do you want me to do?” 

For the life of me I didn’t know what I 
wanted him to do. 

‘¢ What’s your name?’’ I asked. 

s‘ Hawkins—John Hawkins.’’ 

‘« Well, John, you may start by—” 

Just then the butler put his head through 
the door and bawled: ‘‘ Mr. Middleton 
wants the head gardener to take the largest 
Latania Borbonica out of the greenhouse 
and carry it into the library,’’ and so say- 
ing he disappeared. 
_ He might have been considerate enough 
to have pointed out what the largest Lata- 
nia Borbonica was. He evidently knew, 
judging by the ease with which he pro- 
nounced it. ‘To me it sounded like the 
name of a wild animal, but as this was a 
conservatory and not a menagerie, I took 
it for granted that a Latania Borbonica 
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belonged to the vegetable kingdom. More- 
over, whatever it was, it was large; so it 
wasn’t a pansy or a geranium. I had con- 
cluded to fish out the largest plant in the 
establishment, which was a banana tree, 
send it up to the house and take chances, 
when I reflected that large was a relative 
term, and that a Latania Borbonica might 
just as well be a large geranium as well as 
anything else. : 

My assistant grinned; he was a mind 
reader; although my face was impassive 
and stolid as a Chinaman’s. A sudden 
inspiration hauled me out of the slough of 
despond; I had a seed catalogue in my 
pocket and if it contained a picture of a 
Latanta Borbontca—I wouldn’t have 
traded it at that moment for a photograph 
of Miss Middleton, with an endearing 
autograph attached. 

‘« Hawkins,’’ I ordered, glancing at the 
thermometer, ‘‘ you go down to the boiler- 
room and fire up a bit. The temperature 
is falling.’’ 

He went out whistling, ‘‘He’s Up 
Against It Now.” I didn’t know whether 
the dulcet notes meant me or himself, but 
when he closed the door I made for fhe 
rear of the greenhouse, hid behind the 
foliage, jerked the catalogue out of my 
pocket and fingered its leaves nervously. 
The Latania Borbonica was there—page 
109, under palms, if the index was trust- 
worthy. Up to the present a palm had 
been a palm to me, but henceforth I recog- 
nized that there is as much difference in 
palms as in people, and it is apt to lead 
into trouble if one mixes their names and 
their faces. 

‘Is that palm ever coming? Mr. Mid- 
dleton is waiting!’ screeched the butler, 
sticking his head through the door and 
disappearing again. 

‘“ Why in the mischief didn’t he say it 
was a palm in the first place!’ I muttered 
lifting the huge tub out of its place and 
yanking it on the floor. My muscles had 
grown lax from disuse, and by the time I 
hauled that Latania Borbonica into the 
magnificent library I thought the hinges 
in my back would be pulled out of joint. 

Mr. Middleton glanced up from the let- 
ter he was writing, growled out something 
about the length of time it took me, arose 
from his chair, thrust his hands into his 
coat pockets and viewed that palm crit- 
ically from all points of view——just as if he 
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My prospective father-in-law. 


wanted to see whether I had stolen any of 
its permanent fixtures. 

‘I wanted to refer to it in my letter,’’ 
he said. ‘*You can take it back now. ” 

I had half a mind to tell him to do it 
himself, which wouldn’t have done at all, 
when a terrific ‘‘ Bing! Bang! Bing!’ 
—three distinct notes of one amalgamated 
explosion thundered from the neighbor- 
hood of the greenhouse and shook the 
windows of the library. I dropped the 
palm on the floor. 

‘“ What was that ?”’ exclaimed Mr. Mid- 
dleton, springing to his feet and turn- 
ing white as the cream-colored note paper 
on which he had been describing the gen- 
eral appearance of Latanta Borbonica. 

‘í Only the new gardener,” said I. 

He rushed past me out on the lawn. 

‘« Papa! Papa!’ called Miss Clara, 
gliding gracefully after him. 
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«I hope he has gone up so high that he 
will never come down to bother me. I 
killed two birds with one stone sure enough 
when I sent him down in the boiler-room. 
I am awfully sorry; he seemed a nice 
young man, but he had no right to cozen 
me. It’s poetic justice, that’s what it is,’’ 
I mused. 

I have no distinct impression now of 
what that boiler-room looked like when I 
clambered into it; my belief is that there 
wasn’t anything particularly distinct left of 
it; to the best of my recollection it was a 
muddled heap of coal and iron and furnace 
apparatus floating or sinking in water. 
Miss Clara, her skirts drawn above her 
ankles, was standing on the bottom stairs, 
a heart-rending expression on her face that 
made one yearn to throw one’s arm around 
her in sympathy. But anything like that 
was premature. Her father stood just 
above her, peering into the darkness with 
his big, angry eyes; he had what I may call 
a financial gloom depicted on his physiog- 
nomy. 

Much to everybody’s relief but mine, 
the amateur gardener finally crawled out 
of a coal bin, very dirty, very wet and 
very frightened, but not at all hurt. He 
escaped by one of those miracles that hangs 
around to save the lives of those who ought 
never to have been born. 

Miss Clara sighed joyously and clasped 
her hands when Hawkins’ head hove in 
sight. I would have been ready to blow 
up the furnace again, as soon as it should 
be put in repair for that purpose, if she 
would sigh like that for me. 

After making sure that the gardener was 
less damaged than his property, Mr. Mid- 
dleton flew into a passion, shook his heavy 
cane, wished the miscreant had been 
knocked to smithereens and threatened to 
do it himself forthwith. There is no doubt 
in my mind that he would have been as 
good as his word if Miss Clara hadn’t 
pleaded with her father so eloquently and 
stirringly in behalf of the careless, ignorant 
wretch, who stood there too crestfallen to 
defend himself. 

Her father gave way to her pleas at last, 
appeasing his wrath by merely calling the 
rascal hard names. He had a magnificent 
vocabulary, as inexhaustible as it was re- 
condite. At times his polysyllabic appela- 
tions reminded me of the seed catalogue. 

The remains of the furnace was evidence 
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enough to convict the culprit in my mind, 
but the address of the fair attorney for the 
defense carried great weight with the court. 

I saw my opportunity. A month might 
pass before I could hope to gain another 
such a chance for insinuating myself into 
the good graces of Miss Middleton. 

‘¢ Excuse me, Mr. Middleton,” I inter- 
posed, ‘‘I know it is none of my business, 
but the whole blame may be with the 
gardener who tended the boiler before my 
assistant. At any rate he has had his 
lesson; he will be more careful after this, 
while a new man may—’’ 

«I hired you for a gardener and not a 
confidential adviser,’’ snapped the old 
gentleman. ‘‘ As for you, young man,’’ he 
said turning towards Hawkins, ‘‘ you may 
stay here during exemplary behavior. 
Come on, Clara, let’s take ourselves away- 
from this mess.’’ Miss Clara rewarded me 
with a look of gratitude, of thankfulness 
that I never shall forget. Magnanimity is 
its own liberal reward. When the Middle- 
tons had gone, Hawkins rushed forward, 
grasped my hand and poured forth his 
gratitude profusely, but I cut him short. 

It was an all day and night job for the 
plumbers and steam-fitters; but the damage 
appeared more serious than it really was. 

After eating our supper in the kitchen 
with the servants, we retired to our room 
in the stable, which was next to the coach- 
man’s, facing the house. 

‘< You have done the square thing by 
me,” Hawkins said, after bolting the 
door, ‘‘and I don’t mind taking you into 
my confidence and letting you know I am 
not a gardener by trade. I might as well 
let you know that I’m a Harvard man 
myself. ’’ 

‘« I thought so, Hawkins,” I said flat- 
teringly, ‘‘ you handled the furnace like a 
Harvard man. Your attitude towards 
laboring men like me could only have been 
acquired at Harvard.’’ 

‘‘T’m going out for a walk,” he said. 

‘< And I’m going to bed,” I yawned. 

I intended to do no such thing. I was 
tired but not at all sleepy and I thought it 
might prove worth my while to stay up and 
watch Hawkins. I had the uncomfortable 
presentiment that something of importance 
would happen and I put out the light and 
peered out on the brightly moon-lit lawn. 

Hawkins strolled up and down the peb- 
ble paths, his hands in his trouser pockets, 
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puffing at his pipe. Every quarter of an 
hour or so he drew back behind the 
shadows of the shrubbery and gazed up 
longingly at one of the side windows of the 
house. It didn’t look to me like honest 
business. 

One by one the lights of the house— 
save the dim bea- 
con in a certain 
side room—went 
out and left the 
world to the moon- 
light, Hawkins, 
me, and, I was 
willing to take my 
oath, to Miss Mid- 
dleton. 

Suddenly I 
heard a handful of 
pebbles grate 
against a pane of 
glass. I didn’t 
want to be unjust 
to Hawkins; I 
could see him no- 
where in sight, not 
even behind the 
trees or the shrub- 
bery, but I sus- 
pected that his was 
the invisible hand 
that discharged 
those missiles. All 
wasso very still that 
I could hear the 
very stillness itself, 
—it carried on an 
exciting conversa- 
tion with me. 

Another hand- 
ful of pebbles 
called the atten- 
tion of the window 
pane to their pres- 
ence. I saw Hawk- 
ins that time; he 
was evidently growing anxious. He was just 
fool enough to fling a brick next, if the 
pebbles didn’t bring the results he was 
after, and I had the notion of bawling out 
my warning—so interested was I in the en- 
terprise—when I heard the slipping of a 
bolt and the creak of a door. A few 
seconds afterwards Miss Clara Middleton, 
her dark tresses unbound, a white shawl 
thrown over her shoulders, emerged on the 
lawn in all her loveliness, and my first assist- 


Miss Clara Middleton emerged on the lawn 
in all her loveliness. 
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ant gardener ran forward to meet ner. I 
could have thrown my arms around Haw- 
kins and squeezed his heart out. 

Miss Clara and her worthy escort walked 
up a friendly path that took them beyond 
my ken. To-morrow I would show my 
skill as a landscape artist and turn that 
path in another 
direction, but to- 
morrow was a long 
way off, and before 
I could bend that 
path in one direc- 
tion, Hawkins 
might bend Miss 
Middleton’s fate 
in another. Give 
me twenty minutes 
alone with her on 
a moonlight night, 
in the shadows of 
the elms or the 
beeches or what- 
ever they were, 
and if I wouldn’t 
decide her fate and 
mine, I would 
never ask another 
favor from fortune. 
But now it was 
my duty to Miss 
Middleton, to the 
love I bore her, 
to act and act 
quickly. 

I dodged around 
the off side of the 
house, crawled up 
the porch and rang 
the door bell. Mr. 
Middleton answer- 
ed my summons 
himself. From 
his appearance 
and the speed with 
which he came to 
the door, I judged that he had fallen asleep 
on the lounge. It seems that this was one 
of the bad habits his son-in-law might be 
called on to correct. 

‘« Who is it? ” he growled. 

s: Me! The head gardener,’ I answered. 

‘« What’s the matter now ?’’ he roared. 
‘‘Ts the greenhouse gone up the flue this 
time?’ he screamed. 

‘‘Hist!’’ I whispered, ‘‘I don’t like 
the way the assistant gardener—’’ 
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‘« And you wake me out of a sound sleep 
to acquaint me with your objections to his 
manners, to—’’ 

«To tell you, Mr. Middleton, ”’ I inter- 
rupted in turn, fearful lest he sound the 
alarm prematurely, ‘that he is with your 
daughter Clara behind—’’ 

Without waiting to hear the ena of my 
carefully balanced sentence he rushed into 
the house and I rushed after him before 
he could slam the door in my face. He 
stopped in front of the china umbrella 
stand in the hall and drew out a light 
bamboo cane. 

‘t Better take your oak stick,” I said. 


He took my advice without lingering 


behind long enough to thank me for it and 
out he scampered on the lawn. I hastened 
back to my hiding place near the window 
in my room in the stable, and no sooner 
had I ensconsed myself there than I heard 
a piercing yell—and the sound of a heavy 
body scaling the garden wall and dropping 
with a thud on the other side of it. I sus- 
pected the body belonged to Hawkins, for 
it was unreasonable to suppose that Mid- 
dleton or his daughter could climb so 
quickly. 

I heard Miss Clara's voice, lifted a note 
above her usual tones, expostulating, argu- 
ing, explaining, beseeching, imploring, and 
Middleton’s voice roaring like the Bing! 
Bang! Bink! of that matutinal explosion; 
it seemingly had left a deep impression on 
his mind and he was striving to imitate. 

I arose betimes the next morning reflect- 
ing that I would be called upon now to do 
the work of two; and the sunlight did not 
peer into the greenhouse mueh in advance 
of me. I had reasoned it out that the 
plants must be thirsty and that water could 
do them no harm. I never was more 
liberal in all my life; I spent water like 
money. I stood up to my ankles in a 
purling flood; the plants and flowers looked 
as if they were hiding under Niagara Falls 
and still so far as I could discover there 
was no signal of repletion. I was just get- 
ting angry when the door opened and Miss 
Clara entered, pale, heavy-eyed, but regal 
despite it all. She looked around timidly, 
gave a little shriek and mounted the second 
step of a wooden flower stand. 

« Did a pipe burst ? ” she asked. 

‘“ Nothing has burst since yesterday, so 
far as I know,’’ I answered. But I has- 
tened to shut off the supnlv; it was evident 
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from her anxious question that the head 
gardener who preceded me didn’t go in 
for the hydropathic treatment. 

‘ I can make a raft for you it you care 
to inspect the flowers,’’ I volunteered by 
way of opening the conversation. I would 
willingly have offered to carry her around, 
but as that suggestion was more romantic 
than feasible, I kept it to myself. <‘ The 
water will drain off in a few minutes.’’ 

She nodded soberly, drew her skirts 
around her ankles and clung to her perch. 
Her brows were knit as if she had some 
burden on her mind, and yet hesitated 
about calling me to her assistance. 

I rushed to her aid. ‘‘Did you hear 
any noises late last night, Miss Middle- 
ton?’’ I asked. ‘‘I was startled by loud 
cries at twelve o’clock—I believe it was 
twelve o’clock—and this morning my assist- 
ant did not put in his appearance. He 
was such a nice young man, obviously way 
above his station, and I hope nothing hap- 
pened to him.’’ 

She looked relieved, although she was 
trying hard not to blush. ‘<I hope so, 
too! I hope so, too!’ she exclaimed with 
more fervor than I liked. ~- 

“« Don’t mention it. I would do any- 
thing for’’—I hesitated and changed my 
mind—‘“‘ for a nice young man like that. If 
I find him, I'll insist on his coming back.’’ 

“Oh, no!’ she objected vigorously. 
‘‘Papa is—papa is—is—’’ She stopped 
short. Feeling herself in a situation where 
it was humiliating to advance and where 
retreat was fraught with untold difficul- 
ties.- She had every ounce of my capacious 
sympathy. 

‘« You just remarked” she resumed, 
looking straight ahead like one determined 
to do or to die, ‘‘that Mr. Hawkins was 
above his station. It does credit to your 
insight into human nature. He said the 
same thing about you. ” 

«That does still greater credit to his 
insight into human nature,” I smiled. 

‘¢Mr. Hawkins is my step-brother,”’ 
she continued. Her eyes dropped; she 
breathed deeply. 

“I beg pardon!’ 

‘‘ My step-brother,’’ she repeated. 

If any one but Clara Middleton had told 
me that story I positively should not have 
believed it. 

‘‘ Papa,” she went on, her fine white 
hands clenched, ‘is prejudiced against my 
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She drew her skirts around her ankles and clung to her perch. 


brother—unreasonably so; he has not set 
eyes on poor Charles—Charles Washburne 
is his real name, I don’t mind telling you— 
since his early boyhood. We have had 
terrible difficulty in meeting, and it was 
my suggestion that he come here to work 
as a gardener for a few days.’’ 

Was I cad enough to disbelieve her ? 

‘t Great minds run in the same channel, 
Miss Middleton,’’ said I. 

‘ I don’t understand, Mr. —’’ 


‘Mr. Atkinson. 
dener myself.”’ 

‘‘Obviously.’’ She looked more mys- 
tified than flattered. 

‘“ It was your father’s fault, too. He put 
such insurmountable difficulties in the way 
of our meeting.’’ 

“I don’t understand.’’ 

“Of my meeting you,’’ I explained, 
“ that I was obliged to take up gardening in 
order to cultivate your acquaintance. The 
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first time I saw you was at the opera—I sat 
opposite you in Edgar Morton’s box—’’ 

‘« Do you know Edgar Morton ?’’ 

‘‘ We are bosom friends. It was he who 
told me who you were. When I saw you 
I abandoned civil engineering and—’’ 

s‘ Civility,” she frowned, trying hard to 
appear displeased. I could see that she 
was struggling to hide a smile. 

‘I feel more than recompensed for the 
sacrifice. I would have become a kitchen 
maid, I mean a scullion, for your—’’ 

«The floor is dry,’’ she interrupted 
with an assumed haughtiness that I knew 
she was far from feeling. ‘‘I fear I may 
be detaining you in your work.’’ 

‘ I didn’t come here to work.” 

‘ Then I shall ask papa to hire—’’ 

‘‘ Another civil engineer in my place ?”’ 

‘¢ Indeed not!” she smiled despite her- 
self. ‘*When papa wants a civil engineer 
he will advertise—’’ 

« For me, I hope. 
a salary.” ’ 

‘<c I —I could not—could not consent to 
the sacrifice,’’ she stammered. 

There was the sound of a heavy step 
crunching the pebbles on the walk outside. 
‘« I must go,” she said excitedly, hurried- 
ly. ‘‘I have a great favor to ask. I know 
I can rely on you; I did not even need the 
evidence of Edgar Morton’s friendship as 
a proof of your gentility. I beg of you to 
search for my brother—you will probably 
find him in town. Give him this letter.’’ 

“Even, Miss Middleton, if I have to 
climb a mountain, leap over a—’’ 

The door closed and she disappeared. 

After breakfast I trumped up an excuse 
for a short absence, and a half hour later 
I was in town, where I found Hawkins or 
Washburne seated on the porch of a 
shabby little hotel, smoking his pipe and 
airing himself. Literally speaking, he 
looked a bit cut up, there was a hole in his 
coat, a lump under one eye. 

‘¢ Hello, Washburne!’’ I called.’’ 

‘Oh, it’s you!’ he shouted jumping 
up. ‘*Where did you learn my name ?’’ 

‘« From the rogue’s gallery in the jail 
over there. Why did you quit?’ 

‘ I met with an accident last night,” he 
flustered. ‘‘I tried to vault the garden 
wall and I fell and nearly broke my neck. 
Some fellow came along in a buggy and 
picked up my unconscious body and 
hauled me here.’’ 


I will work without 
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«What! 
so near!” l 

«Oh, I told him not to disturb any- 
body?’ 

‘<You said you were unconscious ?”’ __ 

«I came to after a minute,’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

<< You must have studied logic at Har- 
vard. Are you coming back to work, or—” 

‘s: Not much!’ he put in. ‘‘Pve had 
all of the gardener’s life I want. I’m going 
to take the next train for New York.’’ 

‘ Take this with you for light literature 
to read on the way,’’ I said, drawing Miss 
Clara’s missive out of my pocket. 

He tore open the envelope and read its 
contents in a glance. ‘‘She’s an angel, 
God bless her,’’ he murmured. ‘‘I don’t 
want even you to believe that she would 
stoop to anything clandestine. She’s my 
step-sister. Mr. Middleton is an awful 
crank in many ways and—’’ 

‘Ofcourse, I understand, Washburne,’’ 
I grinned, ‘‘I have a dim recollection of 
reading the end of that romance in one 
of Rider Hageard's stranger-than-truth 
novels. ’’ 

«I don’t care a snap of my fingers 
whether you believe me or not if you’ll 
carry a letter to Clara for me,’’ he said. 

I assented, waited until he had put his 
thoughts on paper, bade him good-by and 
good luck, and then I hastened back to 
< Whispering Pines.’’ Early that after- 
noon Miss Clara sought me out in the 
greenhouse and without a word I surren- 
dered her brother’s epistle to her. 

‘ One good turn deserves another,’’ 
laughed she, and much to my surprise she 
handed me an oblong envelope bearing the 
superscription, Mr. Frederick Atkinson, 
care of Mr. Edgar Morton, Fifth Avenue, 
New York. A canceled stamp and the 
words, ‘‘ Whispering Pines, Tarrytown,’’ 
in embossed white lettering, were the other 
adornments of the missive. 

‘< This would put Sherlock Holmes him- 
self to shame,’’-I exclaimed, casting about 
in vain for a clue to solve the mystery. 

“It doesn’t me,’’ she laughed. ‘At 
my old friend Edgar Morton’s request I 
invited his bosom friend, one Frederick 
Atkinson—I didn’t think until now that 
you were he—to our cotillion that takes 
place next Thursday. This morning the 
invitation came back with a letter from 
Edgar, under separate cover, telling me 
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that he suspected you were somewhere in 
Tarrytown on business. He neglected to 
say what the business was.’’ 

‘< But,’’ I stammered in confusion, ‘I 
was given to understand that your father 
was adverse to—to young people—to your 
meeting young people here. ” 

‘<That sounds like one of Edgar Mor- 
ton’s absurd practical jokes,’’ she trilled, 
‘‘or it may owe its origin to my father’s 
peculiar attitude towards my step-brother. 
Am I to expect your regrets or your ac- 
ceptance ?’’ she ended. ‘‘ Do come!”’ 

She disappeared. I stood frozen to the 
spot, wondering what was best for me to 
do under the suddenly changed aspect of 
the situation. The cotillion, I gleaned 
from the invitation, was a week ahead, 
which might give Mr. Middleton time to 
forget me if I dropped out of his range. 

The next two days my eyes hungered for 
the sight of my lady, but my visual longing 
was to go unsatisfied. I learned from the 
servants that Mr. Middleton was confined 
to his room with an attack of the gout. 

Meanwhile the general appearance of 
the conservatory was far from healthy; to 
be exact it looked more like a yellow than 
a greenhouse, as if jaundice had become 
epidemic among plants that year; and do 
what I would, apply by day every one of 
the remedies I learned by night, my 
charges kept on turning yellow and more 
yellow, just to spite me. 

However, it was strictly necessary that 
I should keep up the appearance of being 
busy. After along reflection I was in- 
spired with the idea that the digging of a 
hole would demand every moment of my 


time and do no permanent injury to the’ 


landscape. 

I sent information to Mr. Middleton 
through the butler that I had discovered 
a section of poverty-stricken, sandy soil in 
one corner of the estate, near the wall, 
and that if there was no objection I in- 
tended to excavate there, fill the cavity in 
with good rich loam—ordered from the 
town—and plant a hillock of shrubs. The 
lawn was monotonously flat anyway, and a 
mound or two would lend charm and 
variety to the view. I toiled on with 
the presumption that the hole was a 
work of art until the advent of the day be- 
fore the cotillion, which was the fatal day 
that marked Mr. Middleton’s convales- 
cence. He came out for an airing and hob- 
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bled across the lawn on his crutch to the 
spot where I was delving like an arche- 
ologist in a search for buried treasures. He 
looked aghast at me for a second or two, 
then he recovered his voice and roared: 

‘¢What in the name of eternity are you 
doing there ?’’ 

‘ Begging your pardon, sir,’’ I replied 
politely, ‘‘I am planning a shrubbery of 
Calycanthus, Hydrangea Panuulata 
Grandifiora, Incarvillea Delava—" 

“Its big enough to hold them,” he 
grumbled, hobbling off towards the con- 
servatory. Iclambered out of the pit and 
watched him, my heart in my mouth. He 
opened the greenhouse door, poked his 
head through it and gave vent to that fami- 
liar ‘‘ Bing! Bang! Bing! ’’ yell and then he 
came running, actually running, toward me, 
shaking his crutch. I had done more for 
him than his physician; I had cured him 
of the gout, at least for the time being. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Middleton ?’’ 

‘s You impudent scoundrel; you vile im- 
poster, get out! Get out, out before—’’ 

I didn’t stand on any particular order 
of my going. On the way out, as I was 
pushing post-haste up the driveway that 
ran from the house to the gate, I encoun- 
tered Miss Clara, who was just returning 
from a visit to town. Her father was 
nowhere in sight. I explained the situa- 
tion to her briefly and succintly. 

‘“ I feel like Adam leaving the Garden 
of Eden,’’ I concluded. 

‘: According to Scripture, Adam did not 
desert Eve.’ She blushed as if the re- 
mark had slipped her lips and she re- 
pented it. 

‘But Eve accompanied Adam on his 
sojourn into the wilderness,’’ I corrected. 

‘ But it was her duty—she was respon- 
sible for his downfall.’’ 

‘< And for mine,’’ I added. 

‘« «The Devil can quote Scripture for 
his purpose,’ ’’ she laughed. 

‘« Farewell, Eve and Paradise,’’ said I. 

‘ But you will return to-morrow night, 
Adam—in full dress,’? she remarked. “I 
shall expect you.” 

‘¢ Paradise Regained!’’ I replied, and I 
left. 

And regained it was the very next night, 
when many of the guests had gone and 
Clara and I sat together behind the blessed 
screen of ‘the large” Latania Borbon- 
rca. 


JOHN F. 
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The Personality of the Chief Engineer of the Panama Canal who 
for Thirty Years has been Building Ratlroads across the Great West 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 


eA HERE are perhaps few sub- 
IF jects on which the people 
of the United States are so 
¥4 nearly unanimous and so 
ss) completely determined as 
onthe Panama Canal. They 
want it and they mean to have it. Upon 
this determination, Mr. Wallace’s sudden 
quitting of his post, and the cloud of dis- 
quieting rumors which burst at about the 
same time, had no effect whatever. The 
canal was to be built, even though the cost 
were twice what they had counted in 
money, time and even in lives. But the 
easy optimism of six months ago gave place 
to a more serious interest, to a determina- 
tion to weigh the difficulties to the full 
and to search for means adequate to the 
conquering of them. People are interested 
in the new engineer ; they are asking if he 
is the sort that is not easily beaten, the 
sort that will stick. 

John F. Stevens is fifty-two years old, a 
New Englander by birth and boyhood, a 
Westerner, if more than thirty years work 
all over the place, from Sabine Pass to the 
Canadian Selkirks, may be said to have 
changed his spots. He was a little under 
twenty when he went West and took a job 
as assistant city engineer at Minneapolis. 
Two years later he went to Texas as chief 
of surveys for the Sabine Pass and North- 
western Railroad. He has been stringing 
lines of rail across the great West ever since, 
chiefly across the more difficult parts of it. 

The phrase ‘‘looking for trouble’’ is 
perhaps not one to use in this connection, 
yet if you divest it of its pugnacious asso- 
ciations it comes near to being true. The 
Indian wars during the seventies saw Mr. 
Stevens at work as assistant engineer for 
the Denver and Rio Grande, surveying 
and building down in Arizona among the 
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Apaches. After a comparatively peaceful 
interlude with the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul, he then took up the labor of carry- 
ing the Canadian Pacific across the Selkirk 
Mountains. 

It was in ninety that he began the most 
difficult and as it proved, the most notably 
successful piece of engineering of his ca- 
reer, the building of the Rocky Mountain 
division of the Great Northern. 

He set out from Assinaboine, Montana, 
to make the preliminary reconnaissance 
with two Indian guides and a pack mule, 
and he carried it through, undeterred 
either by the desertion of both his guides 
or by the death of the mule. The cost of 
the complete survey was. nine hundred 
thousand dollars, and Mr. Jim Hill is said 
to have remarked with enthusiasm, that the 
railroad got adollar’s worth for every one of 
them. At any rate, the road as it now runs 
is without doubt one of the finest pieces 
of mountain engineering in the world. 

Mr. Stevens remained with the Great 
Northern until about two years ago, at 
which time he was filling the double posi- 
tion of chief engineer and general man- 
ager. He then resigned to take the post 
of chief engineer on the Rock Island, and 
a very little later he was advanced to be 
second vice-president. He resigned this 
position on his appointment to act as rail- 
road expert for the Philippine Islands, and 
was on the point of starting thither when 
the sudden return of Mr. Wallace from 
Panama left that position open, and on 
the suggestion of Mr. Shonts it was offered 
to him. He took a day to think it over, 
and accepted. 

In person he is of a spare, burly sort, 
and his body drops naturally into easy, in- 
formal attitudes, betraying the relaxation 
that accompanies great power. He has an 
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Mr. Steven's most successful piece of engineering was the building of the Rocky Mountain 
division of the Great Northern—one of the finest pieces of mountain engineering in the 
world. He made the preliminary seconnatssance with two Indian guides and a pack mule, 
and carried it through in spite of the desertion of the guides and the death of the mule, 


aggressive nose and chin and a pair of accessible, but at the same tim a bit dis- 

shrewd, smiling eyes. concerting. He would listen without im- 

At his desk in the offices of the Rock patience to all his visitor had to say, but, 

Island in Chicago he was extraordinarily at the end, no matter how long the dis- 
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course, it was a long chance if he could 
not make his reply in under a score of 
words. And it would be a reply so ex- 
haustive, so completely adequate as to 
leave his visitor without another word to 
say, and then with a sudden realization 
that the interview was over. Yet there is 
a good humor about him which robs this 
taciturnity of all offense, and an hour after 
such an interview his casual visitor will be 
thinking and speaking of him as if he were 
an old friend. 

A friend of his of many years standing 
remembers,—or rather has not quite for- 
gotten,—an episode from Mr. Stevens’ 
early days, which is, perhaps, even in this 
mutilated form, worth repeating. ‘The 
inmaterial details of this story are lost; 
just when it was or where it was, or what, 
precisely, it was about. But at any rate, 
sometime in the seventies, and somewhere 
in Arizona, both the time and place where 
the Apaches were very seriously on the 
war-path, it became necessary to send a 
message across a hundred or two miles of 
desert. There was offered a reward of 
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five hundred dollars to the man who would 
carry it. ‘The peril was undeniable and 
nobody seemed to consider the reward 
worth the probable cost of it. But pres- 
ently John Stevens undertook to deliver 
the message. He eluded the Apaches and 
made the journey successfully on foot, but 
declined the five hundred dollars. ‘The 
thing had been there to do, and it was the 
sort of thing he liked to do; he preferred 
to do it for its own sake,—art for art. 

Some one the other day asked Mr. 
Stevens why he accepted this appointment 
to Panama. 

‘Why, I don’t know,” he answered, 
‘unless it was because of the size of the job. 
And then it was a compliment,” he added, 
‘and we never get too old to like them.”’ 

There is a fine resiliency revealed in 
that reply. It bespeaks the same temper 
as that in which he set out across the 
starlit sands of Arizona, thirty years ago. 
To such a temper it is not likely that any 
difficulty will prove a discouragement, or 
that any offer of a bigger salary and an easier 
job will present much of a temptation. 
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The Electrical Engineer now President of the Lewrs and Clark 
E xposrtiron 


By Waldon Fawcett 


YAHREE years ago any man 
T) of affairs on the Pacific 
Coast would have told you 
that Henry W. Goode had 
the electrical business from 
A to Z at his finger tips, 
but he aaah have added with equal truth 
that he knew nothing whatever about ex- 
position management. Yet Mr. Goode’s 

record, in connection with the first inter- 
national exhibition under the patronage of 
the United States Government ever held 
west of the Rocky Mountains affords added 
evidence of the wisdom of the American 
policy of choosing from the ranks of business 
men the executive heads of world’s fairs. 


It is not unusual for men of absolutely 
first-rate executive ability to turn from the 
management of one big enterprise to an- 
other. Paul Morton skipped lightly from 
railroads to the navy, and then on to 
insurance. Thus the management of all 
the world’s fairs have selected their chiefs 
not from the ranks of the experts, but from 
business men of the widest general experi- 
ence. ‘The experiment has been repeated 
at Portland with exceptionally favorable 
results. 

When three hundred thousand dollars 
was asked of the people of Portland for 
an exposition they put up three hundred 
and forty thousand dollars within two days 


Henry W. Goode. 


Mr. Goode's work as head of the Lewis and Clark Exposition adds evidence of the wisdom of the 
American policy of choosing from the ranks of business men the executive heads of world's fairs. 


and behind the exposition idea and all the 
energy of the workers the time came, 
as it comes generally after the first flash 
of enthusiasm, when the exposition looked 
like failure. The original president of the 
fair fell sick and died. His successor was 
attacked by imperative reasons why he 
should abandon the exposition business and 
attend to his own. He resigned. The 
directors were desperate, but fortunately 
for them the young man who, as director- 


general, had been doing his work ‘‘up to 
the handle,’’ accepted the presidency, 
which they offered him. 

‘It was desperately discouraging,’’ said 
Mr. Goode, and it was. But gradually 
things improved. 

One of the greatest obstacles President 
Goode has had to overcome has been a 
local conservatism. The word may bring 
a smile to the face of the Easterner, but 
the fact remains that the city of Portland, 
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and in a lesser degree the State of Oregon, 
are not given to radical innovations of any 
kind. Perhaps this is because for a West- 
ern city Portland is comparatively old. Or 
it may be due to the wealth there, for cap- 
ital traditionally begets caution, and Port- 
land, with one hundred and forty thousand 
people, is well up in the list of American 
cities, without regard to size, in the num- 
ber of her citizens who are rated as million- 
aires. As for the State, it need only be 
said that the banks have on deposit an ag- 
gregate sum that averages two thousand 
three hundred dollars for every man, 
woman and child in the commonwealth. 

After Mr. Goode had convinced his own 
people that they could do as well as any 
other community in setting up a show for 
all nations, he buckled tothe more difficult 
task of securing frank and hearty co-opera- 
tion from the remainder of the Northwest. 
The ‘‘ Oregon country ’’ which was opened 
by the expedition headed by Captains 
Lewis and Clark, —the only territory ever 
added to Uncle Sam’s domain through 
discovery,—comprised in addition to Ore- 
gon what is now the States of Washington 
and Idaho and portions of Montana and 
Wyoming, and thus the west coast fairly 
promised to prove of as great bencfit to 
this adjacent territory as the State of Ore- 
gon and her metropolis, —a promise which 
has been amply borne out in fact, —but in 
Seattle and Tacoma, Portland has aggressive 
rivals for commercial supremacy in the 
Northwest, and these and other cities had 
to be convinced that they could not afford 
to hold back cre they consented to cast 
in their lotand make common cause for the 
success of the exposition. 

Mr. Goode is a wholesome, clean-cut 
American withcut the slightest suggestion 
of pose or affectation,—wholly likable at 
short acquaintance yet with all the quali- 
ties that cause him to wear well with asso- 
ciates during years of varying business 
fortunes. His only fad is making money 
and his sole allegiance to outdoor athletics 
consists in walking to and from his office 
when he might have an electric automobile 
for the asking. 

When he is not talking exposition, Mr. 
Goode is discussing electricity. He has 
been in the electrical business ever since 
he was old enough to be in anything. 
After he left the Hoosier State, where he 
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received his education, he secured a posi- 
tion with the Westinghouse people as a 
traveling representative, and in 1889 he 
sold the equipment for the nucleus of Port- 
land’s present remarkable electric system. 
Three years later the General Electric 
Company put up the capital for an exten- 
sion of the enterprise, and Mr. Goode, 
who had meanwhile joined their forces, 
went to Portland as general manager, and 
there he has been ever since. 

Mr. Goode was a highly useful pioneer 
in the electrical world in that he was in- 
strumental in establishing the first long 
distance power transmission system in the 
world. At first his ideas on the subject 
were scouted by even the most imaginative 
electrical engineers and he was obliged to 
make two trips to the East from Portland 
ere he could induce any manufacturer of 
electrical apparatus to undertake, on a 
definite order, the construction of the ma- 
chinery required for the innovation, but he 
triumphed in the end, and has had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the adoption and 
development of his ideas in all parts of the 
country. 

After all, however, I know of no greater 
tribute to Mr. Goode’s unusual business 
abilities than the existence and continued 
prosperity of the unique monopoly of 
which he is the head. A benevolent mo- 
nopoly, it might almost be designated, it 
would scem, for there is no squirming on 
the part of the consuming public within its 
grasp. Of course, the commodity dealt in 
is clectricity, and there is not in all the 
world another city of anywhere near the 
size of Portland where the entire com- 
munity is so largely dependent in all its 
activities upon a single source of energy. 

The street railroads in Portland do not 
have their own power plants as they do in 
other cities. Instead, they purchase the 
magic current from the seven million dollar 
corporation known as the Portland General 
Electric Company, of which Mr. Goode is 
the head. 

Mr. Goode laughs when you suggest 
that perhaps he deserves a niche in the 
Rockefeller category of monopolists. He 
says that he and his associates could not 
hope to hold patronage if they did not 
give a better service at a lower price than 
the electrical consumer can secure else- 
where. 


JOHN J. ESCH, 
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The Man who Proposes to Compel Railroads to Adopt the Block 
System for the Protection of the Traveling Public 


By Arthur J. Dodge 


ISSUES have raised up cham- 
wie) pions through all history. 
#33 American political life has 
ae been peculiarly rich in its 
we 53 examples of this fact. The 

i ES great prominence of rail- 
road rate legislation in the closing session 
of the Fifty-eighth Congress brought to the 
notice of Washington and the country sev- 
eral members of the House who had there- 
tofore been scarcely known outside of their 
own States. Among these was Representa- 
tive John J. Esch, of Wisconsin, who took 
a leading part in the deliberations of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, of which he was a mem- 
ber, and was one of the authors of the 
Esch-Townsend bill for Government control 
of rates. This measure is still prominently 
before the country. 

Until last winter, Mr. Esch was known 
in the capital but slightly, and, although 
he had been a hard-working, conscientious 
member of the House since the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, he had compelled no notice in 
States other than his own. The consider- 
ation of rate legislation, however, served 
to focus attention upon him in all sections 
of the country where the rate question was 
being given acute thought. 

It is the general tendency of the Ameri- 
can citizen to look at Congress as a band 
of politicians, each one lending little atten- 
tion to the public welfare and much con- 
cern to his own personal and political ad- 
vancement. Itis frequently forgotten that 
in House and Senate there are numerous 
men who are giving days and nights to the 
careful study of great public questions with 
the same devotion other men give to busi- 
ness affairs. Mr. Esch is pre-eminently 
one of this class of members. He is prom- 
inent on two important committees, Inter- 


state and Foreign Commerce and Military 
Affairs. No member of either of these 
committees is more attentive to the labori- 
ous details of committee work than Mr. 
Esch. 

Committee work in all legislative bodies 
is a wearisome grind, too often neglected 
by legislators who have high rank in the 
work of the legislative body itself. Yet it 
is of prime importance, for it is here legis- 
lation is mapped out and details shaped for 
final consideration. In all his committee 
work, Mr. Esch has brought to bear his 
studious habits and his thoroughness in 
getting at details, and has impressed upon 
his co-workers a deep sense of his pains- 
taking methods, his honesty, his forceful- 
ness and his unassuming patriotism. He 
has noteworthy talents as a public speaker, 
but he has seldom appeared in the lime- 
light of affairs in Congress. Indeed, his 
closest friends criticise him for pursuing 
his work too modestly, and for not making 
a greater effort to imprint his true measure 
upon the House in its public sessions. 

Mr. Esch has always been a close stu- 
dent. He became interested at an early 
age in railroad problems, and he is one of 
the best informed men in Congress on sub- 
jects relating to railroading. He repre- 
sents the Seventh District of Wisconsin, 
his home being at La Crosse. He was 
born in Monroe County, Wisconsin, in 
1861, of German parents, and lived with 
them for a time at Milwaukee, and later at 
Sparta. He was graduated from the Sparta 
high school, and took a degree with the 
class of 1882 of the State University at 
Madison, completing the modern classical 
course. He taught school, studied law, 
was admitted to the bar, and has since 
been in the practice of law at La Crosse. 
Until he entered Congress, the only elect- 
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John J. Esch. 


A close student of railroad affairs and a member of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Mr. Esch was largely responsible for the widely discussed Esch-Townsend b111 for the 


regulation of railroad trates. 


In this number of the AMERICAN MAGAZINE, he backs up very forcibly 


his bill calling for the compulsory installation of the Block System on railroads in this country. 


ive office he had held was that of city treas- 
urer of Sparta. He was elected to the 
House from his district in the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, and has just entered on his fourth 
successive term. 

In Wisconsin, Mr. Esch followed a 
natural bent he had for the military and 
did much hard work in the Wisconsin 
National Guard. He organized a company 
when in Sparta and became its captain, 
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and when he removed to La Crosse, aided 
in organizing another company, of which 
also he became captain. He served two 
years as judge advocate-general of the 
State. He has never lost his interest in 
military matters, and this explains why he 
is serving on the Military Affairs Committee 
of the House, and why he finds his duties 
on this committee of the keenest interest. 
He has studied military subjects deeply, 


JOHN J. ESCH, 
and although not of the Army, he is a 
specialist in military matters. He is util- 
izing his experience in the National Guard 
of Wisconsin in the wider fields of national 
legislation for the Army. He has had an 
honorable part in the last three years in 
the great legislation whereby the Army has 
been re-organized. One of the best illus- 
trations of the close attention Mr. Esch 
gives to details is found in his work in 
connection with the innumerable bills 
coming before the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee to remove charges of desertion from 
soldiers or to correct military records. 
Endless labor is required to examine into 
each of these cases, and it is an illustration 
of Mr. Esch’s thoroughness that he makes 
it a point to inquire personally into all of 
them. 

When incollege Mr. Esch evinced great 
activity in the study of railroad subjects, 
and when he entered Congress he probed 
still more deeply into them. Consequently 
his appointment tothe Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce at the begin- 
ning of the last Congress was much to his 
liking. His appointment was admittedly a 
recognition of that section of the North- 
west where railway legislation and internal 
commerce, with all their correlated inter- 
ests, have been recciving much attention, 
It was a place sought by men who are 
among the oldest, wisest and most influen- 
tial members of the House, for the impor- 
tance of this committce is manifest. He 
has already done valuable work there. In 
addition to the conspicuous part he had in 
the pending legislation on railway rates, he 
has introduced a bill to require, ultimately, 
steel construction for passenger day coaches 
in railway trains engaged in interstate busi- 
ness. His services in investigating and 
bringing to public attention the desirability 
of improvements to prevent disasters on 
railways by the perfection and more gen- 
eral use of the Block Signal System were 
diligent and exceptional. It is not too 
much to say they promsse to be of untold 
benefit to commerce and the traveling pub- 
lic. Inthe consideration of these subjects, 
Mr. Esch has worked along lines of his 
own and has done no end of independent 
investigation. He hasconferred with rail- 
way authorities and employees and with 
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government officials. He has searched 
records, public and private, for accurate 
and influencing data, and at all times when 
he has come to the floor of the House in 
support of his measures he has shown him- 
self thoroughly well informed and well 
equipped to meet all antagonists. 

In the forming of the Esch-Townsend 
rate bill Mr. Esch had a large part. The 
bill wasa compromise, as Mr. Esch pointed 
out in his address in support of it on the 
floor of the House last winter. In the 
main, however, it embodied his ideas of 
what the Government should do to solve 
the rate question. In his conferences with 
Mr. Esch, President Roosevelt found the 
young lawyer from Wisconsin a mine of 
information on the subject at issue. When 
it came to the debate on the bill, Mr. Esch 
was able to present a strong showing. In 
contravention of the arguments of the oppo- 
nents of rate legislation that the bill would 
depreciate railway values, Mr. Esch point- 
ed out that certain prominent railroad 
stocks had actually gone up in the market 
the day after the bill was reported. 

Forty-four years of age, Mr. Esch is in 
the prime of life, active and vigorous. He 
is stockily built, with a kindly brown eye, 
an engaging smile and a frank and open 
countenance. As a public speaker he is 
persuasive, timid in introduction, but 
always triumphant in peroration. This is 
because he invariably knows his topic and 
his delivery is good. As presiding officer 
of the State Convention of the Republican 
party in Wisconsin, ten years ago, he 
sprang into State-wide prominence by the 
eloquence and excellence of his address. 

Political fortune is fickle and uncertain, 
but as things go Mr. Esch has much to 
hope for. He has largely kept aloof from 
the bitter factional contest in Republican 
politics in Wisconsin. He was mentioned 
as a compromise candidate for the Senate 
to succeed Joseph V. Quarles, prior to the 
entrance of Governor La Follette into the 
field as a senatorial candidate. When Sen- 
ator Spooner’s term ends, about three 
years hence, if for any reason Mr. Spooner 
should not seek another term, it is proba- 
ble Mr. Esch will be one of the foremost 
men considered by his party for this high 
position. 


Drawn by Martin Justice. 


“When an arm like 


mine heaves a tomato can at you it’s some time before you 
see the joke.” 
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CHAPTER VIII.— CONTINUED 


EO eA IT: I never meant you did 
PORSENI it intentionally. Can’t you 
; see how anxious he might 
be to please you? Can’t 
you believe that if he did 

È something he thought would 
please you greatly, and you called him a 
rascal for it, that the worst of him would 
likely come on top ?”’ 

‘< Yes,’’ she answered slowly, ‘‘ I can see 
that—/ should, I know.” 

‘t Of course you would. Now listen. I 
have a story for you, that your love of 
kindness and nobility will find pleasure 
m,”: 

Again I tried Saxton’s method—there 
isn’t a better one, if it’s real stuff you 
have to tell. Very quietly I put it to her 
as he had to me. She had less color when 
I finished. 

‘¢ Tf that is the truth, it was noble,’’ she 
said when I finished. The breath flut- 
tered in her throat. 

‘It zs the truth. Arthur isn’t too good 
to lie, by any means, but he has too much 
pride and courage to lie about a thing like 
that.’’ 

She nodded her head in assent. I got 
excited, seeing victory in sight, but had 
sense enough to keep cool. I knew, even 
at that early age, there’s snags sometimes 
underneath the smoothest water. 

She sighed as if the life of her went out. 

‘‘ [mpulse,’’ she said, ‘‘ anoble impulse 
—and then? an ignoble one, followed 
with the same determination.’’ 


- bread to me. 


That had too much truth in it. I didn’t 
approve of his drinking himself to death, 
because he couldn’t have what he wanted. 

‘Yes,’ I answered smoothly, ‘‘ and 
what he needs is a strong excuse to make 
them all good—he has the strength to do 
it, you don’t deny that?” 

‘< He has strength to do anything—there 
is the pity of it. There never lived a man 
who so had his life in his own hand as 
Arthur Saxton. Would you have me marry 
him to reform him? Have I no right to 
feel proud on my side ?’’ 

‘c No, to the first,’’ says I, ‘‘and yes, 
to the second. He has waked up at last, 
I feel sure—if only you could believe in 
him a little more.’’ 

« Oh, Will!’’ she said, ‘‘that is what I 
fear the most. I don’t care if he demands 
much, for so do I, but to be dependent 
that way—I cannot trust him till he trusts 
himself. ”? 

“Yes, Mary,’’ I agreed, ‘‘but at the 
same time he’s lots more of a man than 
the average, handicap him with all his 
faults.’’ 

She answered me with a curious smile. 
‘¢ Mine is an unhappy nature in one way,’’ 
she said; ‘‘half a loaf is worse than no 
I’d rather never know of 
Paradise than see and lose it.” She threw 
her hands out suddenly in a gesture that 
was a little short of agony. 

‘<Oh, I wish sometimes I had no moral 
sense at all—that I could live and be happy 
—and I can’t be very good if I wish that— 
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that’s a comfort.’’ She turned to me. 
« Now, Will, I have opened my heart to 
you as I could not have done to my own 
mother; will you believe me if I say I can- 
not talk about this any more ?’’ 

Her face bore her witness. 

‘t Sure, sweetheart,’’ I said and kissed 
her. She let her head stay on my shoulder. 

«You are a great comfort, brother 
Wil,” she said. The tone made some- 
thing sting in my eyes. Poor little woman, 
fighting it out all alone, so unhappy under 
the smiles, so born to be happy! 

I couldn’t speak to save me. She looked 
up at my face. ‘‘ You are a brave and 
noble gentleman, brother mine,’’ she said. 
I think that would have finished me up—I 
am such a darned woman at times, but she 
changed quick as lightning. 

“ Let’s play with the children,’’ she 
said. ‘‘We’ve had enough of this.’’ 

I was glad to scamper around. One 
thing was certain. I’d hurt Sax none, and 
proved the value of my plan. Another 
thing I wanted to know I learned on leav- 
ing. 

‘sc Mary,” I said, as if it was an under- 
stood thing between us, ‘‘why did Mr. 
Belknap speak against Saxton ?’’ 

She fell into the trap, unthinking. ‘‘ Be- 
cause he wished to warn me, of course. 
And in spite of all you say, Will—forgive 
me—he is a man of such insight I cannot 
believe him altogether wrong.”’ 

‘It would be bad if Belknap didn’t 
turn out the man you think him, wouldn’t 
it ??’ I asked innocently. 

‘It would,’’ she said. 
I came away. 


And with that 


IX 
FOUR AGAINST A HUNDRED 


The next thing I needed in my calcula- 
tions was time. My three-day vacation 
ended Monday; I had to have either an 
extension or a sure thing on another 
shortly. By this, I was in so deep that I’d 
thrown up my job rather than drop the 
game. I felt it wouldn’t come to that, 
however, so I pulled for home and Jim. 

Pedro told me at the store that Jim had 
been there in the afternoon, yesterday, but 
had left at once in no pleasant frame of 


mind. Where he had gone, Pedro didn’t 
know. Took out toward the east, riding 
fast. 
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I didn’t know what to do. If I went 
after him it was likely I’d miss him; if I 
waited, he mightn’t be around again for 
days. 

‘¢What ailed him, Pede ?” I asked. 

‘‘ That is that which I am not to know,” 
says Pedro. ‘‘He cuss and swear mos’ 
fiercily. He also es-strike one stranger 
hombre who has been here making conver- 
sation with the workers. Sz, he strike 
heem verree strong, so that the stranger 
does not know anything for one hour. He 
also.say he will to shoot that stranger, if 
he put the foot on thees groun’ again. 
The men that are there make protestation 
and Sefior Holton say, ‘ You are fools.’ 
And Pepe, the large one, say, ‘I am not a 
fool,’ and Sefior Holton say , ‘No—you 
are a jackass,’ and Pepe say, ‘ You have 
abused us mnch.’ I am astonish to hear 
that, for of all men I have seen none is so 
kind to the people as Sefior Holton, and I 
am moved to say, ‘Pepe, you lie!’ He 
thereupon strike me at the nose, as you 
see. I say, ‘Pepe, you may strike my 
nose, but that does not make you not a 
liar—a liar is what you are.’ And Sefior 
Holton say, ‘ Mind them not, Pedro, you. 
are an honest man; but now I shall to 
abuse them for the fair if I do hear one 
cheep,’ and he draw out his peestol and 
say, ‘Yap, you coyotes! Let me hear 
you!’ and there is such silence that one 
may hear his heart. Then Sefior Holton 
say to me, ‘Pedro, this is bad business. 
Mind the store the best you can—I must 
ride. If they come at you h’run away—I 
do not care for these goods, and you have 
spoken up like a man.’’’ Pedro smote 
himself upon the lung with his clenched 
fist. ‘*H’run I shall not,’’ says he. 
‘« Thees store can only be obtain by 
making the es-step over my corpsey.”’ 

‘‘Corpsey’’ sounded kind of frivolous 
for the occasion. However, underneath 
all the rolling eye and fine, large gestures, 
the sand of the little man lay strong. I 
didn’t understand the racket at all, but I 
knew it meant business or Jim would never 
have taken such a stand. 

«Why didn’t you tell me this first, 
Pedro?’’ I asked. ‘‘I might have gone 
away and left you alone.’’ 

« That is what I try to weesh,’’ said he. 
‘« For you are young and there is life be- 
fore you. These are b-a-a-d fallows, these; 
if they keel Pedro, eet ees no harm, but 
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you have been kin’ to me, and I do not 
weesh you hurt. So I say, I shall let him 
go; they mus’ not harm Beel; and then I 
feel so verree lonesome, and I think, he 
shall know and for himself decide!’’ 

«Why, you darned old Guinea!’ I 
yelled at him, ‘‘d’you suppose I'd leave 
you to buck this through alone? I don’t 
know what got into Jim not to put some 
men in with you.” 

Pedro shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Sefior 
Holton had no time—what it ees, ees em- 
perative—and for those men, they are all 
mad, I think. They come and es-swear at 
me, who neve: have done them injury—I, 
never! Who can say Pedro harmed him? 
They only leave when you are to arrive.’’ 

I don’t know why, but suddenly it came 
upon me that we were stacked against a 
crowd of men—TI mean it came right real 
to me, and I sat down in a chair limp. I 
have never admired a man more than I did 
Pedro at that moment. There he was, 
the little man I had so often laughed at, 
quietly going about his business, waiting 
for a crowd to come and kill him! I didn’t 
mind one or two, or perhaps a few more 
men, so much, but the crowd threw a 
crimp into me. When you learn how 
much bigger a coward a crowd is than any 
one man in it, you are not so troubled, 
but then! Well, it was the first time I’d 
been right down terrified in my life, and it 
was awful. I raked the sweat off my fore- 
head, steadied myself the best I could, 
and says: 

‘¢ Well, Pede, we’re in for it”? 

‘ Keep verree cool!’ says he; ‘* but we 
will to do what we can. If I live, always 
shall I remember how Beel stay with me. ” 

I’ve heard it said that a good example 
will steady you when you’re scart. Out 
of my personal experience I beg to differ. 
I go’ mad at Pedro for not being fright- 
ened, and the more I thought how well he 
behaved the worse rattled I got. I sat 
there, in a hot chill every time I heard a 
noise outdoors, till at last some sense came 
back to me. ‘‘This won’t do!’’ says I. 
« Here, Pede, where’s the hot-water bot- 
tle?” 

He handed me a bottle of brandy. I 
put the neck to my neck and warmed my 
poor soul. Lord! but it tasted good. 
Dutch courage ain’t on the same shelf 
with real courage, but it’s a durned sight 
better than scart-to-death in a rumpus. 
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I hadn’t more than time to give a ‘‘ hoo”’ 
of satisfaction and put the bottle down, 
when there came a running and a yelling 
down the road. Pede and I jumped for 
the door together. The valley lay flat be- 
tween the hills north of us, and you could 
see a mile to the turn in the road. Down 
the road two men were running for their 
lives, with a screeching gang after them, 
peppering ’em with rocks, clubs, and what 
not. Also there was the shine of knives 
—the shine that always sickens me. I 
waited for a gun-shot, but none came. 
The two had about fifty yards’ start, and 
they weren't losing it, if they could help 
it. As they drew nearer I could hear re- 
marks about Papists from the crowd. In 
a second it flashed upon me—brother Bel- 
knap’s revolution! 

That braced me. The victims were 
running with their arms over their bowed 
heads for protection; when one dropped 
his arms and raised his head to cry for 
help, I recognized Tony Gonzales, the 
squarest, nicest man in the place. That 
steadied me more yet. Fifty men to the 
two! 

s Come on, Pedro!’ I hollered. We 
each grabbed a pick-handle, and with that 
in one hand and a gun in the other we 
went to the door. 

‘< Beel,’’ says Pedro, ‘‘let us to remain 
here. They cannot be hurt now, for they 
run verree fas’. The es-store is a fort. 
If we stay we do better.’’ 

I took in the situation. Tony and his 
mate were keeping their distance nobly. I 
suppose they drew a clip or two from a 
stone, but they were in no deadly danger 
unless the crowd got hold of them. Pedro 
wasn’t much of a hand to sell groceries 
and truck, but he was a durned good gen- 
eral when it came to war. 

‘¢ Queek, Beel!’’ says he. ‘* For to de- 
fend us make closed the windows and 
doors, but the one!’’ 

We worked sharp, rolling barrels against 
the doors and slapping boxes of canned 
goods against the window shutters. The 
work did me a power of good. Anger had 
driven out most of my fear, yet getting my 
muscles into use was needed to remove the 
rest of the poison from my system. 

Next I broke open a box of cartridges 
and spread them on the counter, while 
Pedro loaded revolvers taken from the 
stock. By the time the feet drew near we 
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were in fighting trim. Another cry for 
help sounded almost at the door. Pede 
and I rushed out. 

.« Get in, boys,’’ I said, ‘‘and grab a 
gun!’ They ducked under my arm and 
entered the store. 

The rest drew up in a huddle a ways 
off, and stopped. 

‘« Now, gentlemen,” I said in the best 
Spanish I could muster, ‘‘ what’s the mat- 
ter ?’’ 

I got no answer but bad looks. They 
talked and muttered among themselves, 
and shifted about, with ugly motions—as 
black and treacherous-looking a mob as a 
man would like to dream of. 

My temperature went right up. I nat- 
urally despise not getting an answer to a 


question. One lad shook his fist and 
growled something. 
That was all. I waited. ‘‘ Once more,’’ 


says I, ‘*what’s the matter ?’’ Same per- 
formance. I shot a hole through the hat 
of the lad who shook his fist. ‘‘ Third and 
last call,’’ says I, ‘‘what’s the matter ?’’ 
but they broke and ran. 

My play held ’em for a minute. I real- 
ized that our best show was to take the top 
hand at once, so I walked down to them. 

«Now I want to know what ails you 
people,’’ I said, getting the meaning into 
Spanish, if the words were a little mixed, 
sand I want to know quick, or there’ll be 
a fuss right here.”’ 

A big feller jeered at me: ‘‘ Put down 
the gun, and /'’// show you what’s the 
matter,’’ he said. 


‘« You will?” says I, parting with what 
sense I had. ‘* You yellow-bellied snake- 
in-the-grass! You will show a white man, 


will you? Come on out here, you that’s 
so brave in a crowd!’ 

I chucked the gun away and waited for 
him. I got just what I might have ex- 
pected—they all come for me! Cursing 
my fool soul, I jumped for the gun. I 
almost had my hand on it when a rock 
took me behind the ear and laid me on the 
grass. It was upto Mr. William De La 
Tour Saunders to put his feet under him 
with celerity and hike out of that. It was 
painful—sufferin’ Moses! How I hated to 
run from that crowd! I snorted, but run 
was the word, and run I did, with them 
hollering and laughing at me. Inside, I 
grabbed two of the guns from the counter, 
called to Pedro and the other two. and 
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started back. I met the gang right at the 
door. It was curious how making me run 
had braved them; they were for tearing 
everything apart now. Well, our meeting 
was a surprise to both parties. I've had 
to be grateful all my life that my hands 
think faster than my head. I put four 
shots into that crowd before I thought at 
all. The man who picked up my revolver 
fired and missed me from a three-foot 
range. I got some of the powder, also a 
knife in the shoulder, but four men laid 
out discouraged ’em and they broke again. 
I put it to them with both hands, Pedro 
and the other boys cutting in before they 
found shelter. 

By this time I was wild—wanted to go 
after them and hunt ’em out. Pedro and 
the other two fastened on me and dragged 
me in. 

<< More shall come, Beel!’’ cried Pedro. 
‘¢We must have care—do not to go, I im- 
plore!” 

He not only implored, but half strangled 
me; they hauled me back and shut the 
door. 

« Listen, all,’’ says Pedro. ‘‘ This is not 
the end. Other will come with guns, and 
then!— But now to see what is outside.’’ 
He stationed us each where we could peek 
through cracks, and so cover the store 
from all sides. There was barrels of am- 
munition; General Pedro issued commands 
to blaze away at sight. 

The folks outside kept up a stream of 
cursing and abuse, jeers and threats, and 
we returned a revolver fire just as effect- 
ive. It was too far for a short gun. 

We had two rifles in the shop. I wasn’t 
then, and never have been as good a shot 
with a rifle as with a pistol. Gonzales, 
though, had been a hunter. He took the 
rifle with a pleased smile. 

‘You make ze jump,” says he play- 
fully to outdoors. ‘* Now I make yoz 
jump! It is thus we amuse ourselves.’’ 
A man showed his head, to the sound of 
an instant crash from the rifle. He jumped, 
all right. 

‘< The old church shall say mass for your 
soul, Juan,’’ says Gonzales. ‘‘You are 
the best dead man in the country.’’ 

After that they were careful. I thought 
they’d leave, seeing they couldn’t do any- 
thing with us, till Pedro explained they 
were probably holding us till armed men 
came. I should have felt dismal once 
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more at this news, if I'd had nothing to 
do. The darkened store wore on my feel- 
ings. One feller I shot wriggled in a funny 
fashion as he lay on the ground. He was 
still wriggling—I could see him every time 
I stopped to think. He gave a long twist, 
like a snake, bringing his face to the light 
at last. He looked as if he felt perfectly 
disgusted. He hadn’t ought to have 
looked that way. It bothered me. 

The other three stood the gaff of wait- 
ing much better than I. In fact, I was 
frantic inside me, though I made a good 
chest of it. ‘*Pede,” I says, ‘‘let me 
have the other rifle—I’m going scouting. ’’ 

‘That is well,’ says Gonzales. ‘If 
you can get up on the hill without being 
seen, you can drive them out and we shall 
have a shot.’’ 

So I took the rifle and squirmed through 
the brush and rocks back of the store until 
I was a hundred yards or so up the hill. 
It was a steep slant. In going so far I'd 
risen nearly a hundred feet. I could see 
part of our besiegers plain. Some ten of 
’em lay behind boulders, smoking cigar- 
ettes and taking it easy. Another batch 
sat under the bridge. The rest I couldn't 
see. 

I had a particular grudge against the 
feller who challenged me to fight. I 
searched carefully and finally made him 
out, under a rock about three hundred 
yards away, sitting with his back to me, 
and playing a game with the man in front 
of him. 

His fat back made a corking target. I 
rested the gun between two stones and had 
him dead to rights. I was ready to listen 
to the report and see him fall over, when, 
by the gods of war! my finger wouldn’t 
pull the triggcr. I hadn’t the least feeling 
about killing that treacherous skunk, so far 
as I knew, but all the same, I could zot pull 
that trigger. I was surprised, plenty. 
‘s Why, you damn fool!’’ I says to myself, 
‘¢what’s eating you? That lad would ’a’ 
slaughtered your entire family by this 
time?’ 

True, too, but it didn’t make the gun 
go off. It’s mighty queer how an unex- 
pleted ‘‘me’’ will jump out of you at 
times. There was one Bill Saunders just 
as anxious to do that blackguard as a man 
could be, and there was another—and the 
boss, too—who wouldn’t stand for it. 

I cussed between my teeth. ‘If you’d 
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look at me, instead of turning your back, 
you dog!’ I whispered, ‘‘I’d heap you up 
quick.’’ I broke out into a sweat of shame, 
knowing how my friends were putting their 
faith in my gathering a man or two. I 
could have cried with mortification. Sud- 
denly my lad jumped up and pointed, for- 
getting where he was. The next second 
the finger jammed into the ground, and 
the whang of Gonzales’ rifle cut through 
the valley. 

I looked where he pointed. Here come 
a string of men with guns, dog-trotting. I 
up and pasted into them. The shot start- 
ed those below. Some jumped up. I 
could have whaled it to them all. right 
now, but a shell jammed. Our boys 
socked it to them from the store, while I 
clawed at the durned cartridge. Got it 
out with my knife at last and banged away, 
first below and then at the approaching 
soldiers. J dropped a man and the sol- 
diers scattered behind rocks and trees. 

There was no use staying longer. I 
had only three cartridges left; nothing 
much I could do anyhow, as they would 
sneak up from this on; besides I stood to 
get cut off from the store, so I carefully 
picked my way back, not wanting them to 
learn there was no one on the hill. In 
such a case as ours you fight for time. I 
hoped nothing from time, but every min- 
ute you lived was clear gain. Out here in 
the country prisoners of war were stood 
against a wall. 

So long as they thought we had men on 
the hill they’d be cautious. Likely they’d 
send men around to clear the hill first, and 
that would give us some minutes. 

The other boys had seen the arrival of 
the soldiers. They were quiet but hope- 


less. Gonzales shrugged his shoulders 
and examined his rifle. ‘* How many?” 
he asked. 


‘¢Soldiers and all, or just soldiers ?’’ 

“AlL” 

‘¢ Nigh a hundred. ’”’ 

« Ay demi! Adios el mundo! Four 
men against a hundred! Well, they shall 
speak of us after—not a hundred will they 
be when we leave. ” 

The feeling’ that you’ll leave a good 
name behind to comfort your last minutes 
is a mighty good thing. Wish I had it. 
It didn’t matter a darn to me. All I could 
think of was that they shouldn’t get me 
- not if they was a million—and I pro- 
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posed to work on those lines with force. 

‘‘Perhaps they won’t jump us,’’ I said 
with more wish than hope. ‘‘If they try 
any other play we can hold ’em a week.’’ 

I had some contempt for those soldiers. 
I parted with it later. You see, they were 
barefooted, ragged and dirty. Not a thing 
marked ’em for soldiers but the guns and 
the orders. I hadn’t seen many soldiers, 
but what I had seen was gay with uniforms 
and a brass band. Now if they’d come at 
our store with a brass band it would have 
been something like. This was only a 
rucus, with us holding the working end of 
the mule. No glory, no uniforms, no 
band, no nothing, but just getting holes 
shot in you, and it wouldn’t be no more 
than truthful for me to admit I was per- 
fectly contented with my hide as she was. 

We strengthened the doors and windows 
by piling more boxes up, leaving only holes 
to shoot through. Then we waited. The 
dark heat in the store just melted you; 
outside the sun hammered fit to knock 
your eye out. When it comes hot and 
still—deadly stili—I can remember that 
hour’s waiting in the store. I couldn’t 
hold on to what I was thinking of for a 
minute; all my ideas flipped around like 
scart birds, and I sweat and sweat, and I 
was sick at my stomach, and the man I 
shot kept squirming. It was the same as 
sitting up in bed to find out your night- 
mare is real. To the devil with waiting! 
I tried to clamp my attention on mother, 
on Mary, on everybody I knew. Useless. 
I didn’t seem to know anybody—they 
were only jokes, and mostly the faces, as 
they skipped by, turned on me and grin- 
ned. At the same time I kept talking 
with the other boys and even laughed once 
in awhile. I know they thought I was 
cool as a watermelon. I’m even with them 
there; I thought ‘hey were, too. 

When Gonzales called, with a click in 
his voice, ‘‘ Hist! They come!’ I could 
have raised both hands to heaven in 
thanks. There’s nothing one-eighth as 
bad in getting killed as sitting around wait- 
ing for it. 

I jumped for my window. There ain’t 
a bit of what was in front of me but what’s 
with me to stay. I could only see a small 
space that day—anything that wasn’t in a 
ten-foot circle was dark. I leave the why 
to the doctors. It never troubled me 
evan. 
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I had the south window, kind of slant- 
wise facing the road, and about twenty foot 
from it, when it passed the store. There 
was a breastwork of canned goods shoulder 
high, with lots of loose cartridges spread 
on the inner top box. The box near me 
was open, and fine large red labels on 
quart cans of tomatoes shone out—‘‘ Pride 
of the Garden.’’ I wonder if the man 
that raised ’em, or he that canned ’em, 
ever imagined they were going to become 
the bulwarks of the State of Panama? 

The shutters were heavy and had holes 
in ’em about four inches wide, which you 
could cover with a round piece of wood 
that swung on a screw. These holes were 
right in height for me to shoot through. 
The other boys had to stand on boxes, 
being shorter. 

I took a peep through my gun-hole. 
There come the rebels, flap-flapping down 
the road in their bare feet, trailing their 
guns, their wide-brimmed hats shaking 
comical, And I felt happy when I saw it. 
These were real men, and for the last hour 
Pd been fighting ghosts. There was no 
earthly use holding fire. We didn’t want 
?em to hit us in a body, so I called cheer- 
ful to the other boys: ‘‘ Bet you a can of 
tomatoes I draw first blood !’’ and whaled 
through the loophole. 


X 
A HAND TO HAND FIGHT 


The barefoot soldiers expected to walk 
right through us. They come straight 
and fairly bunched, while we dropped 
them. They kept coming and we kept 
dropping them. Streaks of white flew out 
of the shutters and whiskers grew on the 
walls, but not a man was touched, while 
we laid them out something awful. 

It wasn’t we was crack shots, neither, 
excepting Gonzales. We were, for al 
practical purposes, cool. 

Speaking for myself, I felt neither hope 
nor fear. I had but one ambition—to 
make the party that arrived as small as 
possible. It would surprise me to learn 
that our boys missed two shots out of five, 
And there isn’t any crowd, white, brown 
nor black, that wants to run into a gaffing 
like that. 

They had no plan. As I say, thev 
thought all they had to do was walk up 
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and take us. When we put every third 
man on the grass, they halted, bunching 
closer, and then we pumped it into ’em 
for keeps. They melted down the road, 
panic-struck. 

We had no cheers of victory, being 
much too busy. By just keeping industri- 
ously at work instead of hollering, we put 
three or four more out of the game. It 
was business for us. 

The smoke drifted slowly up the hillside; 
some of the wounded men began hollerin’ 
for water; one got to his knees and 
emptied his gun at us. Gonzales was for 
removing him, but I held his hand. ‘‘Let 
him ease his mind,’’ I said, ‘‘ he can’t hit 
anything.” And just to make me out a 
liar, the beggar covered me with splinters 
from the shutter. Gonzales shot, and that 
was over. I began to wish they'd hustle 
us again. 

The sweat poured off us. We panted 
like running dogs. Outside there, where 
the valley rippled with the sun-heat, all 
was still, except that cry—‘‘ Water! water! 
For the love of God, water!’’ I’ve needed 
water since. I know what that screech 
means. That’s my strongest memory of 
the day—a blaze of sun, blue shadows, 
wisps of smoke curling up the hill, and that 
lonesome cry in the big silence—‘‘ Water! 
water! For the love of God, water!’’ 
That’s what it come to; them fellers didn’t 
care so much for victory—they wanted 
water. 

It wore on me, like the barking of a 
dog. I grabbed the water-pail and started 
for the door. 

s Here!’ cries Pedro, ‘‘what will you 
make ?’’ 

‘¢ I want to stop that noise.’’ 

‘Put down the pail?’ says Pedro. 
‘‘ Foolish fellow! Do you not know that 
they keel you at once ?”’ 

‘ Pede,” I says, ‘‘ I can’t sit here and 
hear ’em holler like that—there’s no damn 
use in talking.’’ 

‘¢ Listen,’’ says Pedro, grabbing me by 
the coat. ‘‘See what you do; here are 
friends; for them you care not. Eef you 
are keeled, so much the worse are we— 
are we not more than they? You leave us 
and you shall be keeled and our hope goes 
—TI ask you, is that good ?”’ 

‘s No,” I says, putting down the pail. 
‘It ain’t, Pede. You're right,’’ and one 
of ‘em outside siruck a new note that stuck 
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in me and quivered. ‘‘Remember,’’ I 
says, ‘‘that I died admitting you were 
right.” Darn it, I was risking my own 
hide. But Pede had the truth of it. I 
oughn’t to have done it. So I grabbed the 
pail and went out. 

I was considerable shot at, but not by 
the wounded men. 

The first lad was a shock-headed half- 
Injun, with a face to scare a mule. He 
was blue-black from loss of blood. ‘‘ Drink, 
pretty creature, drink,’’ says I. He grab- 
bed the pail and proceeded to surround 
the contents. ‘‘ Whoa, there!’ says I, 
‘there are others!’’ I had to yank the 
pail away from him, He looked at me 
with his fevered eyes, and held out his 
big, gray, quivering hands—‘‘ For the 
love of God, Señor, poguzto—poquito !” 

‘« No more for you,’’ I said, and he 
slumped back, his jaw shaking. It wasa 
waste of water, really; he’d been bored 
plumb center. So I went the rounds, hav- 
ing to fight’em away as if they was wolves. 
Lord, how they wanted that water! 

When I got to next to the last man, 
some better marksman up the road shot 
my hat off. That riled me. It would 
make anybody mad. I stopped on the 
spot and expressed my sentiments. 

«< You’re a nice lot of rosy-cheeked gen- 
tlemen, you are,” says I. <‘ You damned 
greasy, smelly, flat-footed mix of bad Injun 
and bad white! If I could get hands on 
one of you, I’d shred him so fine he’d 
float on the breeze. Now, you sons of 
calamity, you shoot at me once more and 
Pl! call on you!’’ 

I was ready to go right up. I waited a 
minute, but no more shots came. 

“Al right, says I. ‘Szun vergüen- 
zal’ and more I won’t repeat. The Span- 
iard has nice ideas about a good many 
things, but he cusses by the hog-pen. So 
I told ’em what I could remember that 
was disrespectful, fed the last man his 
water, and returned. I stopped to look at 
my first man. He’d passed on. Well, I 
wasn’t sorry he’d had a drink. 

‘« Ha-ha, Pede!” says I when I got 
back, ‘< I fooled you?’ 

‘« By one eench!’’ says he looking at my 
hat. 

s‘ Inch is as good as a mile, and that 
cussed noise is stopped for a while, any- 
how.”’ 

A stone rattled back of us. 
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‘ Look to the doors, quick?’ 
Pedro. 

We hopped to our places. 

‘¢Many coming down the hill!” says 
Gonzales. 

It wasn’t that I had scared or impressed 
my friends by my oration that they hadn’t 
shot further; no, they simply took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to work a sneak 
on us from behind. I call that low-down. 
Howsomever, it didn’t matter what I called 
it. They were at our back door, knock- 
ing hard. 

Skipping gaily from tree to rock, they 
was full as well sheltered as we. Worst of 
all, when the store was built, the stones 
from the cellar had been placed in a row 
behind—not fifteen feet from the back 
door. ‘There was no way under heaven 
we could keep them from lining up behind 
that stone wall and hitting us all in a lump 
when they got ready. 

We shut and barricaded the front door. 
That side of the store must take care of 
itself. We simply had to put all hands to 
meet the rush. | 

In a few minutes stones, clubs and a few 
shots fell in front of the store, to draw us 
—this was the other lads, not the soldiers. 
Gonzales made a quick move, fired half a 
dozen shots in that direction, and then 
came back. 

A white handkerchief on a stick was 
waved from behind the wall. 

ss We wish to talk!’ said a voice. 

‘‘Talk later, we’re busy now!’’ says 
Pedro. 

‘¢We shall spare your lives if you yield 
the store. We only wish to destroy this 
because it belongs to Holton, who sup- 
ports the iniquitous, the government that 
now is. On our word of honor, you shall 
live if you yield the store.” 

. “Well,” whispered Pedro to us, ‘‘ what 
do you say ?”’ 

‘« Tell him the fortune-teller fooled 
him,” says I. 

‘ Tell him to go to hell,’? says Gon- 
zales. 

‘¢Tt is a trick,’’ says the other man. 

* So think I,’’ says Pedro. He called 
aloud: ‘‘We are large, healthy men. To 
make us live is necessary we have more 
than your word of honor—do not play 
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further, cowards that you are! The store 
you may have when we giveitto you. We 
will kill you all—all!’’ . 

All four of us yelled and hooted at ’em. 
We were strung tight now. Thirty-odd 
men ready to climb at you, fifteen feet 
away, thirty or forty more all ready to 
whack at you from behind, takes the slack 
out. 

There was just one second of hush, and 
then hell bu’st her b’iler. Lord! Lord! 
Of all the banging and yelling and smash- 
ing you ever did hear! Noise enough for 
Gettysburg. They come at us from all 
around. We scrambled like monkeys, 
shooting, jumping elsewhere, shooting 
again—zip, zip, zip—fast as you could clap 
your hands. They bored in so they could 
hammer on the door. I was helping there 
until I heard a crash from my window, and 
saw a head coming in. I caved that head 
with my rifle barrel and fired into a swarm 
of men over the remains. They fired 
right back again; lead sung like a bees’ 


nest. Flame and smoke spurted out all 
over. You couldn’t see any more in the 
store. I snapped at the crowd until I 


found there was no results, my magazine 
being empty, and, there scarcely occurring 
time to load, I poked ’em with the muzzle. 
In the middle of this razzle-dazzle come 
another crash and a flood of light. I saw 
the front door down; men tumbling through 
the opening. 

I screeched to the other boys, grabbed 
cans of tomatoes and pasted the heap. It 
sounds like a funny weapon, but I want 
you to underatand that when an arm like 
mine heaves a quart can of tomatoes at 
you some little time will pass before you 
see the joke. I hit one man under the 
nose and lifted him three feet. 

I followed this up with a box in one 
lump, clubbed my rifle, and lit into ’em. 
It was then that one of our boys shot me 
in the leg by mistake. You couldn’t tell 
what you were doing. It was all a mess 
of noise and lunacy. The leg-shot brought 
me to my knees and the gang atop. I 
worked lively before I was free. Somehow 
I got a knife—I’ll never tell for sure how, 
nor when. But at last I was loose with a 
crowd in front looking at me and calling 
for guns. 


( To be concluded. ) 
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By E. Armstrong 


WITH DRAWINGS BY WILL CRAWFORD 


WESA OLONEL HAYWARD, of 
aL) the Twenty-sixth U. S. 
S43 Cavalry, looked weakly 
around him. He had 
A 4 raised himself a little on 
£ >Y his sound arm, feeling at 
last. able to ) look for the help which seemed 
so long in coming. His left was doubled 
under him in a warm, red pool. He 
thought the bleeding in his shoulder had 
stopped a little; lack of supply, he opined, 
with grim humor. He would like to know 
the time, but his watch-bracelet was a part 
of the general wreck of his left arm. 

Apart from hope of help, two things were 
uppermost in his mind—thought and 
image first, of course, as it had always been, 
but afterwards his regiment crowded out 
all else. During the pandemonium of that 
first, horrid surprise, carnage had reigned 
he knew. Men had dropped around him 
like puppets in a mimic battle, only these 
might not be used again! But afterwards, 
surely they had been gaining ground, when 
that hot message on his arm had given him 
his temporary discharge. 

How much that bunch of bluecoats was 
to him! ‘The honor of each man, dear 
almost as his own. He yearned for news 
of the fight. Would to God that it was vic- 
tory; if not, it would only mean hard luck, 
for none knew better than its colonel the 
bravery of the Twenty-sixth Cavalry. 

A faint sound smote his ear. Surely 
that was a step! He tried to turn, but the 
effort cost him a pang and he sank back. 
The colonel set his teeth. Early in life he 
had learned to bear worse wounds than 
physical; to undervalue such hurt as this, 
when Edith had told him that she loved 
Spencer better, and he had watched her 
become another man’s wife. 

That had been an awfu! time, after his 


years of hopeful wooing; but it was all 
over now, buried twenty-five years deep in 
the past, and her son, her very own boy, 
was now a lieutenant in the colonel’s regi- 
ment. At first he thought it a remarkable 
coincidence, but afterwards felt sure she 
had chosen his regiment and mutely placed 
the boy under his guardianship. 

He felt grateful to her for this sign of 
confidence; it helped him to forget the 
long years he had lived alone for her sake. 
Well, he had done all he could to help the 
boy. 

The warm, dry wind had died down 
now. Everything was as still as the grave. 
He felt that he was growing weaker. 
Surely some one would come to his aid 
soon. Hush! Certainly that was a step 
—a sturdy, quick one, running hurriedly 
over the ground. He tried to raise him- 
self again. Yes! By Jove! There was 
a man, and a blue-coated one, dodging 
behind that clump of bushes. 

‘* Hello!’’ he shouted weakly. ‘‘ Help! 
Come out trom behind there, for God’s 
sake! I’m wounded.”’ 

The bluecoat lay still. 
gathered strength. 

‘‘Hello! Help! Come out from be- 
hind that bush. What do you mean? I 
see you plainly; help, if you’re human 
at all.’’ 

After a moment, as if of cogitation, the 
object lifted itself, and a straight, young 
body moved towards him. 

The colonel stared, looked again, then 
turned his head away with a sickened 
groan. It was one of his own men, well 
and unhurt, skulking in the rear of his 
regiment! 

Surely he had enough to bear without 
this horrible infliction. It was too much! 
His face was still turned away, when the 
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The colonel 
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fellow kneeled beside him and fumbled at 
his arm. 

‘* Are you much hurt, sir ?’’ a voice said 
weakly in his ear, but only with the weak- 
ness of fear. 

Yielding to his first impulse, Colonel 
Hayward tried to push him away. He 
knew every man in his regiment, and he 
did not want to have to identify this crea- 
ture. Feeling that this was foolish, he 
turned at last. Great God! Who was 
this standing before him? It could not 
be. His eyes were deceiving him. That 
could not be ser boy, not Edith’s boy, 
cowering before him? He drew his hand 
wildly before his eyes and, regardless of 
the torture in his side, struggled into a sit- 
ting position. 

sc My God, Spencer!’ he cried, ‘‘ what 
devil tempted you? Do you know what 
you’ve done, boy? You’ve cut your own 
throat, as surely as man is man. ”’ 

The colonel thought again of the wounds 
worse than physical, while this thing stood 
irresolute before him, crushed out of all 
human semblance, a pitiful, cowering dog. 
The boy’s face, which had been scarlet 
with shame, faded into a sullen bronze 
under the colonel’ s gaze. 

s: Colonel Hayward, I know it’s bad, 

sir,’’ he faltered. ‘‘ I wish it were undone 

on but I couldn’t face that awful charge, 
I simply couldn’t. Why, the bullets were 
simply raining around, as thick as hail, sir, 
and thicker, and not a man could we see 
to shoot at. I don’t know where they 
were—behind the hills, lying down, in the 
earth, it seemed to me, but nowhere to be 
seen. It just meant certain death to be in 
that charge. They all fell around me, 
mortally wounded, before I hid,—Chester, 
Ainslie, Dalton,—they were all shot right 
before my eyes. I could do no good, sir, 
no good—’’ 

‘s: No good?” the colonel thundered. 
** Have you done any good by disgracing 
vourself and your regiment forever? Have 
you done any good by branding yourself 
with what should be to an officer and a 
gentleman worse than the brand of Cain? 
Have you done any good by skulking and 
hiding in safety, when your more fortunate 
companions faced their duties and found 
them in death ? My God, man, I would 
take ten bloody pasts rather than face your 
future; that I grant you would be beyond 
‘he courage of a soldier.’’ 
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He flung out his one arm, needlessly re- 
pelling the boy, who had started back at 
the heated words of his chief. In Spencer 
chagrin struggled with his fear. Why had 
he answered the call of the colonel? why 
had he ever come from behind the hill? 
what a fool he had been! Had he had an 
inkling of who it was he never would have 
done so. But, after all, whole and strong 
as he was, he still had the colonel in his 
power. He did not have to, and would 
not stand this unbearable tirade. But 
before he would resort to the measures 
which these thoughts suggested to him, he 
would see what less violent ones would 
effect. 

‘: Colonel Hayward, don’t talk to me 
that way, sir. I am not a very old man, 
and this is my first experience of a fight. 
I expect to grow more accustomed to it 
before long, and take my chance with the 
rest, I—”’ - 

‘Oh, don’t talk to me like that, for 
God’s sake ! ! Don’t say any more. Your 
chance,—why, it’s lost, man, gone for- 
ever. A man only had one chance like 
that in his lifetime; and yours,—what 
will your father say when he hears this? 


-~ your—your mother, when she learns the 


ghastly truth ?”’ 

He sunk slowly on the sand with a 
double groan ; one for the physical, and 
one for that other pain which smote him 
deeper still. To think that this was Edith’s 
son! Bone of her bone, and flesh of her 
flesh ; she, the one flawless memory he 
possessed. How low this blow would bow 
her proud head. Her son—/er son—a 
coward ! 

Colonel Hayward groped at the inner 
meanings of life. In his vision, narrowed 
to the merely human point of view, two 
things were necessary to his faith,—virtue 
in woman, and courage in man. Belief in 
both he had preserved until now, but here 
his serene convictions halted. 

The young man came up to him and 
stopped. He took a step nearer and stood 
over him. There was weak bluster in his 
tones, and veiled threatening in his atti- 
tude. 

‘: Colonel Hayward,” he said, ‘‘ I wish 
you would not talk to me in that way. It 
is hard for a man to have to serve another 
who abuses him so heartily. Your wounds 
need attention, and there is no one for 
miles around but me. You cannot aid 
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yourself, in fact are perfectly helpless. I 
hope you will be a little more considerate, 
sir.’’ 

He grew bolder as he proceeded and 
eyed the colonel narrowly in conclusion. 

Colonel Hayward looked at him. Slowly 
at first, then with a rush he perceived his 
meaning ; but he said nothing. His con- 


tempt for Spencer had become so great, 
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With the vivid interest in life which his 
recent action had shown him to feel, Spen- 
cer had collected water, and some food 
from a well packed canteen, and was now 
building a little fire whereby to cook it. 
Colonel Hayward gazed at the young man 
as he moved about, with the revulsion of 
feeling to which the boy’s late conduct 
had given rise. Though he had made it a 


“Help me out of this, you hound.” 


that even as a means for saving his own 
life, he despised him. He closed his eyes 
on the interminable expanse of swelling 
hills and depressions. Life seemed less 
and less worth living. A deadly faintness 
came over him, and then unconsciousness. 

When he came to himself again he was 
propped up against a bush, all the ease the 
place afforded, and his arm, though limp 
and useless, was bandaged in some shape. 


matter of conscience to do so, he had 
never felt much pleasure in favoring Spen- 
cer. He had seemed so painfully unlike 
the colonel’s memory of his mother. She, 
tall and slender, her bright hair turning 
from a noble brow. Her intellect, gra- 
ciously tempering her womanliness. Even 
her rejection of him, firm and gentle, now 
but called up admiration in his constant 
heart. He turned from the fair picture 
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before his indwelling eye, and looked upon 
her son. He was of the average height ; 


his hair dark and coarse, and the expres- 


sion of his face so alien to that other's ! 
He must have inherited largely from his 
father, of whom Hayward knew next to 
nothing. Her son—there lay the sting to 
him. If it had only been some other son, 
the rest might be borne. He knew so 
well how she would take it. He shrank 
in imagination from the battle there would 
ensue between her natural scorn and 
mother love. But perhaps she had changed 
since he had known her ; he did not know, 
for he had never seen her since that re- 
membered day. 

Loving her still faithfully, could he then 
bruit her son’s dishonor to the world, 
thrust him so roughly from the care that 
she had sought for him? Must he drum 
him from the regiment he had so dis- 
graced, turn him adrift to the fate he so 
well merited 

Only he of all the world knew that bad 
secret; might he not keep it forever, and 
give the boy another chance? He loathed 
the thought, of himself as the repository 
of such a secret. Could he, as the colonel 
of his regiment, harbor such a man within 
its ranks? What of his responsibility to 
his other men, unwitting companions of 
such a one? Must his honor then go 
down before his iove? 

Something in his throat choked him, 
and he coughed. Spencer looked over 
from the fire, where he was kneeling. 

‘‘ So you are better?’’ he called out, an 
astounding note of familiarity in his voice, 
‘ I found this; it is meat of some kind ; 
I will give you some when it is cooked.’’ 
He stopped, and was about to stir the fire, 
when he suddenly stiffened. 

“« Do you hear any sound?” he asked 
quickly. ‘*I’m sure [ hear something: it 
sounds like a horse’s hoof.’’ He stood 
up. ‘* There it is again; they seem to be 
stopping and riding at intervals; do you 
hear it, sir?’’ he said eagerly, coming a 
step nearer the colonel. 

‘<Yes,’’ the other replied weakly. “If 
it is the enemy, we can only die like 
men, and you will have another chance. 
If not—Heaven send a friend,’’ he added 
wearily. 

The sound began again, coming nearer. 
It stopped, went on, came a little nearer, 
and stopped again. The aimlessness of 
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the sound puzzled them, and they both 
strained in its direction. 

“I will go to the top of that hill and see 
if I can see anything,’’ Spencer said. He 
stood up on his toes and peered. 

A moment longer and a glad cry roused 
the colonel. 

Tt is a horse,” the young man said 
happily, ‘‘saddled and bridled and rider- 
less. Hurrah! Now to try and catch him.” 

A long time seemed to pass before he 
returned, and the colonel, in his new- 
found distrust, began to believe that Spen- 
cer had deserted him; but he came up 
after a moment leading a horse, which he 
fastened to a bush. After all, he was a 
mere boy. 

4: You caught him,’’ said the colonel. 
‘cI feel that this is my last chance for 
life. You are young, but my wounds 
have tried me to-day.’’ 

The boy did not answer, but came 
slowly up and stood over the colonel. He 
thrust his hands into his belt and squared 
his jaws. 

‘Colonel Hayward,’’ he said, “if we 
get away from here, and you get back 
alive, what are you going to tell people— 
about me ?”’ 

His tone and manner left nothing unex- 
plained to the other. | 

Spencer feared the revelation of his 
cowardice, and offered him, in his helpless- 
ness, a rescue as the price of his silence. 
And this was Edith’s son? His mind re- 
pelled the involuntary feeling of thankful- 
ness that this was not his child also. He 
would accept no consolation in the face of 
her disgrace. 

He turned fiercely upon the other. ‘To 
his distempered fancy, the parted red lips 
seemed to betray the fanged snarl of an ani- 
mal, and the beastly instinct of self-preser- 
vation to fill the whole figure before him. 

‘¢Well?’’ said the boy insolently. 

In a fury he whipped the revolver from 
his belt. 

« Help me out of this, you hound! ’’ he 
cried, ‘‘ we’ ll settle that score afterwards.’’ 

The pistol was not loaded; a thought 
might have reminded the boy, but the col- 
onel’s personality towered above him, and 
no favorable circumstances could prevent 
him from knowing his master. Into the 
other's blazing face he looked and cowered 
as he had never done before. He put up 
his hands, whimpering: 


“Get off, you're dying anyhow.” 
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‘¢Don’t, Colonel Hayward, don’t, for 
God’s sake! I intend to see you safe to 
quarters. You do me injustice.’’ 

He led the horse up and helped the 
wounded man to mount. The colonel got 
painfully on, still holding the pistol in his 
hand. 

The horse seemed a fairly fresh one, 
and traveled rapidly under the double 
load. The ground skimmed under them. 
Colonel Hayward closed his eyes. He 
thought surely they must be near to camp, 
when a horrid cry sprang from Spencer’s 
throat and the horse plunged madly forward. 
The colonel twisted his head around weakly 
and saw the explanation. A small body 
of mounted men were hotly pursuing them. 
Spencer’s face was like wax. He looked 
at the colonel and then at the pistol in his 
weak grasp. 

‘For God’s sake! lighten the load, 
sir,’’ he shouted as the panting horse be- 
gan to flag, ‘‘ that pistol weighs—’’ 

The colonel loosened his hold and the 
thing went clattering to the ground. It 
did not help matters. The horse was 
too heavily burdened, it was breathing in 
gasps and could not last much longer. 
The others were gaining upon them rap- 
idly. 

The colonel saw the whole situation in 
a flash; he was an aging man, who was 
supposed to have had his day; he was 
wounded, too, perhaps fatally; on the other 
hand, here was Edith’s boy, —proven cow- 
ard, it was true,—but then life was no less 
dear to him on that account, and he was 
her son. The one life for the other, — 
which? 

But his mind halted there, already an- 
swered, 

He felt a bullet scorch his leg and 
loosened his hold. As he did so a voice 
sounded in his ear. It rang raucously. 
with frenzied excitement and terror. Hands 
thrust and tore him from the saddle. 

‘« Let go!’ the voice sounded. << Let 
go! this horse can’t carry us both. Get 
off, you’re dying anyhow. Oh, God, we’ll 
both be shot! Let go, d—n you, let go 
your hold I say!’' 

Colonel Hayward set his teeth. The 
pursuing men, other horsemen from other 
directions, the earth, the sky, the world 
seemed spinning around him. Cruel hands 
thrust and tore at his wounded arm. As he 
struggled, in his frenzied fancy, he thought 
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he was young and hopeful and talking with 
Edith again, then, with a rocking stagger, 
the worn-out horse fell, bringing them 
down together in a limp and broken heap. 


When the colonel came to himself he 
felt a decided change in his attitude to life. 
On shutting his eyes the last time upon 
the annihilation of all things, as it had 
seemed to him, he could not recollect any 
very poignant feeling of regret; but now, 
as he lay comfortably in bed, his interest 
in things revived. 

His wounds gratefully pressed the cool 
linen bandages. It was his own room in 
which he lay, its calm order contrasting 
forcibly with the thought of that last rest- 
ing place of his. He realized keenly how 
good it was to be among friends again, as 
he recalled that ghastly duello on horse- 
back. He tried to keep his mind from re- 
calling the facts, but they flooded back 
beyond resistance. He went over them 
again in their sickening details, and when, 
later in the day, his next in command sat 
quietly talking things over, he did not 
foresee that he had anything new to hear. 
He wondered whether he had heard 
aright, when Major Miller had reached a 
certain point in his remarks. 

«It was a splendid rescue,’’ he said, 
‘< something gilt-edged for the Twenty- 
fifth Cavalry, and it will certainly mean 
rapid promotion for Spencer. Jove! He 
was a lucky fellow to get a chance like that. 
I don’t say we would have all embraced it 
so nobly, but I can give my testimony I 
never saw a braver thing done. Why, 
man, the bullets were like rain around you 
both, and just as we reached you, after 
that interminable ride, the horse dropped 
under you like lead. As for the ’Pinos, 
they stood not upon the order of their 
going. We only winged one of them. 
But I can’t get over that game little Spen- 
cer,—to save the life of the colonel of his 
regiment. Why, he’s only a boy. isn't 
he?” 

Colonel Hayward groped wildly for his 
thoughts. He prayed that they would 
yield to some order before he would have 
to reply, but Miller poured forth more of 
his enthusiastic narration without pausing 
for an answer, and he had steadied their 
puzzled whirl when the major stopped at 
last. 

«Was Spencer much hurt?’’ he asked 
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weakly ; he felt rather uncertain of his 
senses. 

The major gave a pleased laugh. 
‘¢ Not a scratch, the gallant fellow ; make 
vour mind easy on that score. There’s a 
fine justice in that ; so many get distinction 
in place of an arm or a leg ; it only serves 
as compensation. But Spencer’s a lucky 
dog !’’ 

Colonel Hayward stared blankly at the 
ceiling. 

«< Spencer’s too young for a wife, but not 
for the deeds of'a man ; however, I don’t 
doubt his mother will be pleased. ’’ 

The colonel shut his eyes wearily, as his 
garrulous junior rose, remorsefully accusing 
himself of having talked too long. 

When Colonel Hayward was able to be 
out again, he spoke little of his adventure. 
There was a general feeling of resentment 
at this, on young Spencer’s account, since 
it was not even known in what terms he 
had recognized his gallant rescue. The 
most resentful, however, did not imagine 
that he had neither thanked or spoken to 
Spencer until the day before he left for 
home on sick leave. But when the last 
connecting link with the shore was broken, 
and he stood on the deck, waving good- 
by to his friends, in front of his other 
recollections, he carried a stinging memory 
of an interview with Spencer. Though the 
boy had avoided him with marked inten- 
tion since that unforgotten time, he it was 
who sought at last for an interview. He 
evidently feared that with returning health 
a firmer decision would come to the colo- 
nel, and his secret would pay the price. 

‘sc You know, Colonel Hayward,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I simply can’t confess and refuse 
the credit at this late day. For Heaven’s 
sake put yourself in my place. Everybody 
is building upon a mistake, but that isn’t 
my fault. I can’t go out anywhere, or sit 
at home in the mess, but what some fool 
comes up and congratulates me. Great 
Heavens! I couldn’t own up now. It 
would be awful; I would rather die 
first 1”? 

The force of the last remark was not lost 
upon the colonel. Nothing could better 
have persuaded him of the boy’s earnest- 
ness. Spencer eagerly scanned his face 
for signs of relenting. 

‘c And there are my people at home,’’ 
he quickly added, ‘My mother—’ he 
stopped. Some inkling of the peculiar 
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force of the last word must have reached ` 


him, for he repeated again : 

‘¢ My mother—it would break her heart. 
Here’s a letter I just received from her,— 
so full of pride and love—’’ 

The colonel turned his head away. 
God! What could this boy know of love, 
its methods and power, its joys and cruci- 
fixions? And yet, under its protecting 
wing, he had been gently reared, and saved 
upon the threshold of life. He saw Edith 
as he had treasured her memory, through 
the long years of separation. Tall and 
tender-eyed, with the qualities which make 
the name of woman one with worship. He 
put up his hand, and waved him out. 

‘¢Go,’’ he said sharply, with drawn 
face, ‘‘ go; you need not fear me.’’ 

That was a rough passage home, but it 
suited the colonel’s tempestuous thoughts. 
He had made his decision as to the ques- 
tion uppermost in his mind. He would 
send in his resignation. The thought of 
the hourly presence of Spencer was insup- 
portable. He could not consent to a daily 
association with the object which had 
caused him so much disappointment and 
misery. It was more than he could bear ; 
more, he felt, than the most rigid sense of 
duty demanded of him. Some other, 
Miller, perhaps, ignorant of everything, 
must be found to assume the honor, and 
command the Twenty-fifth Cavalry. 

He went straight to his old home, re- 
visited in all these years in memory alone. 
It was hallowed by association with her, far 
more than as the scene of his own youth. 
She had formerly lived there, in the old, 
young, happy days, but since her marriage 
had moved away. He did not know where 
she lived now, nor would he allow himself 
to speculate. He had philosophically, 
and with more subtle wisdom, chosen to 
put the present Edith entirely out of his 
mind. She was but a memory ; lovely, 
but unsubstantial, as such things must be, 
and he recoiled from raking in the dusty 
ashes of the past for an image which might 
be broken. But now, more than ever,— 
since his late experience,— did he desire 
not to see her: to avoid an interview, the 
artificiality of which he felt that he could 
not support. To go again all through that 
scene, which was nothing less than a lie, 
in his tacit acquiescence, —to hear the fervid 
language of her praise,—to listen blandly, 
inwardly recalling that ghastly scene on 
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horse- back, —to know what he knew, and 
bow like a hideous automaton,—no ; it 
was beyond his sapped powers to contem- 
plate. He would leave America if need 
be rather than run the risk of seeing Edith 
again, and of hearing Edith speak of her 
son. 

He settled down in his old home, but 
civil life seemed flat after the army. Such 
friends as middle-age makes tried to chaff 
him out of his silent humors. 

«Why, Hayward,” one said, ‘‘if you 
had been court-martialed you couldn't 
seem more depressed. Didn’t your friends 
treat you well in the Philippines? By 
Jove! though, that must have been a facer, 
that ride with Spencer—nasty wound, that 
of yours, don’t doubt it in the least, not 
in the least; but that young scamp of a 
boy,—just a boy, wasn’t he ?—by Jove! 
he must be made of steel. Pluckiest thing 
I ever heard about. This war has been 
bringing men out tremendously. Rushed 
his promotion, didn’t it? His people went 
wild with delight, father bragging like mad, 
mother hysterical with pride, etc. Oh, 
by-the-by, she’s coming down to see you, 
to thank you for something or other, so she 
writes my wife, I don’t know for what ex- 
actly,—she and my wife were always great 
friends,—giving her son a chance, I sup- 
pose, or something. Anyhow, she’s com- 
ing.” 

Colonel Hayward made no answer. His 
friend’s last words surprised and shocked 
him, and he was already busily searching 
his mind for ways of avoiding the promised 
visit. 

‘¢ Coming here ?’’ he said at last. 

‘ Yes, she only lives about twenty miles 
away,—well, Pll be hanged!’ he brought 
his chair down with a bang, ‘‘if that is not 
she now, coming up the walk at a brisk 
enough trot for a lady of her years and 
weight.” 

He crossed to the open window and 
looked out upon the green lawn, across 
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which a lady was moving to the house. 
His back was turned, and he did not 
see the color sweep out of Colonel Hay- 
ward’s face as he steadied himself on the 
table. 

«c Oh, I can’t see any one,” the latter 
muttered helplessly. ‘I feel a bit shaky 
yet, would she excuse me, do you think ?’’ 

The other turned quickly around. 

‘‘ Why, what’s the matter, old fellow ?’’ 
He poured something in a glass. ‘‘ Here, 
take this, it will steady your nerves. You’ll 
be better in a minute.’’ -~ 

He pushed the glass forward, but Col- 
onel Hayward waved it aside just as Mrs. 
Spencer entered the room. She fluttered 
up to him, both hands extended. 

‘¢Colonel Hayward, I know,” she 
chirped vivaciously. ‘‘I have come miles 
to see you,—but that is nothing,—I 
felt that I simply must see my boy’s colo- 
nel and thank him personally for giving 
him such a splendid chance to distinguish 
himself. I know it was all he needed, the 
darling, just the bare chance.’’ 

Colonel Hayward was not so pale now, 
but he looked slightly demented as he 
gazed blankly at the vision before him. 

She was fat, dark and artificial-looking. 

He continued to gaze blankly when she 
had chirped herself out of the room. 

«I thought I knew Mrs. Spencer by 
sight,’’ he said when his friend returned to 
the room, ‘‘ Was she not a Miss Edith——"’ 

But the other interrupted him. 

‘ Oh, you’re thinking of another per- 
son altogether, my dear fellow. Spencer's 
first wife,—she died within the first year 
of her marriage,—no, she didn’t leave any 
children. That was a bad turn you had 
just now. Do you feel better, old chap, — 


since the lady left?’’ he added with a 
smile. 

The colonel smiled, too. 

‘‘ Yes, a hundred per cent. better,’’ he 
returned ungallantly. 
a new man.’’ 


‘Why. I feel like 
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THE MARK 


By Norman H. Crowell 


feet eaphY @RONZED and burned from 

+£AS45} our twelve months’ sojourn, 

V4, Saltairs and I bade farewell 

Ve to India with a certain sense 

SY of satisfaction. We had 

- been successful, as success 

is reckoned in so indolent a clime, in ex- 

ploring the wildest, braving the most peril- 
ous and witnessing the strangest. 

But the strangest things do not happen 
in India. Saltairs and I, smoking our 
pipes on the deck of the good ship Wey- 
mouth, wot little of the sights we were 
destined to see ere we placed our feet on 
the blessed soil of our mother land. It 
began simply. 

We were five days out from Good Hope, 
knocking along at a fourteen knot gait. 

‘t By the blue fetlock of Zingi,’’ sud- 
denly ejaculated Saltairs, ‘‘there goes a 
sample of female beauty for you!’ 

Half rousing from my reveries, I glanced 
about. Apace down the deck I saw the 
tall form of a dignified gentleman, leisurely 
piloting a young lady about on a tour of 
inspection. Though too late to see her 
face, I was able to conjecture, knowing my 
friend as I did, that beauty must indeed 
be apparent to call forth so earnest a re- 
mark from him. 


In an instant a piercing scream rang 
out, bringing us quaking to our feet in ap- 
prehension and affright. A strange tin- 
gling sensation clutched at the roots of my 
hair, affecting me in most unusual manner. 
Dashing forward hastily we beheld the 
young woman reel into the arms of her 
escort, whose face depicted surprise of the 
deepest description. 

« What is it? What is wrong?” he 
gasped, as we came up. 

Blank faces were his respohse, while we 
edged instinctively back a step. Saltairs 
and I had recollections of certain discom- 
forts attending a too close association with 
mysteries not our own. 

‘« My God!’ he cried hoarsely, ‘* Must 
she die? Calla doctor?’ 

He groped frantically for her wrist, 
trembling in his excitement. I glanced 
hopefully about the circle, utterly unmind- 
ful of the circumstance of the unending 
string of medical diplomas that adorned 
my Offices in London. A hand laid on 
my shoulder and the low, vibrant voice of 
Saltairs aroused me. 

‘< You refuse the case, Doc ?’’ he said. 
A hasty glance into his cold, dark features 
and I shook myself together. Quickly 
stepping forward, I made a rapid examina- 
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tion of tongue, eye and carotid. The 
symptoms were normal and as I expected. 

‘It is nothing,’’ I remarked, as non- 
chalantly as my nervous tension would per- 
mit, ‘‘a mere surprise—a trifling fright 
perhaps. She will be herself in a very few 
moments—lower the head a bit—so.’’ 

‘« But what—’’ The speaker arrested 
his query and scanned the circle of staring 
faces. Finding no satisfaction there, he 
began chafing the lady’s wrists awkwardly, 
his eyes wide with fear. 

Presently the blue lips parted and the 
shuddering gasp welled up from the op- 
pressed lungs. The circle pressed back 
discreetly, glad that the crisis was past. 

«Thank God—it’s over!’ ejaculated 
the man fervently. 

In a moment he was able, with my as- 
sistance, to lead the shrinking and evi- 
dently terrified creature below. At the 
` state-room door I made bold to inquire if 
he had formulated a theory. He cast a 
keen glance at the fair face of his charge 
and replied :— 

«Theory? If I had formed one—a 
man would have died. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

His eyes glittered strangely and—I un- 
derstood. I crept away with an indefin- 
able sensation of dread hanging over me. 
Saltairs seized me and dragged me away to 
a secluded nook. 

‘« Did you smell anything ?’’ he asked. 

“Eh? Smell anything?’ I glanced 
at him in amazement. 

‘Then, I presume, you have no ex- 
planation to offer ?’’ 

‘¢Well—not yet,” I stated, dubiously. 

‘I may be pardoned if I venture to 
propound the result of my observations. ” 

I received this challenge in silence. I 
had ruffled my friend on more occasions 
than one by rallying him on his ‘‘pro- 
pounding ’’ propensity. But just now I 
felt in a mood to hear what he might have 
to offer—for, though I hate to confess it, 
my mind was a blank. 

“What particular emotion, Lamson,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ did that scream suggest to your 
mind? Joy? Surprise? Hate? What?” 

I could see that he was reading me 
intently. 

‘ Fear—most undoubtedly!’ was my 
reply. I felt a trifle nettled to think he 
could question my powers of observation 
in so palpable a style. 
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« Ah, now we're inthe right direction,” 
said he warmly. I failed to see the thing 
in any sense other than an impenetrable 
mystery as yet and candidly said so. 

‘< Exactly—of course,’ remarked Salt- 
airs, beaming upon me, ‘‘ but knit your 
brows and tell me who occupied the chair 
exactly opposite the spot where—where 
she screamed out. Do you recall ?’’ 

I remembered passing a man in that 
position and after a moment’s earnest 
thought I was able to focus him in my 
mind’s eye. 

‘« The fellow in the tan panama ?”’ 

‘‘He merely frightened that girl out of 
a year’s growth—that’s all,’’ said Saltairs 
firmly. 

« How?’ I demanded feebly. 

«That’s where I break down,’’ he said. 

But I heard his teeth click together, and 
I knew that his old-time enthusiasm had 
him again in its grip. In fact, it bubbled 
over, and I, too, felt the throbbing desire 
to stretch out a hand to seek into the hid- 
den thing. 

Later in the day the tall man led his 
charge on deck again. She was still pale 
and weak, and clung to him closely. He 
carried a heavy cane, and his piercing eye 
roamed furtively about, —facts which Salt- 
airs brought to my attention. 

‘¢ Prepared !’’ said he, in alow tone. I 
nodded without removing my gaze from the 
strangely assorted pair. 

‘« What does he fear ?’’ queried Saltairs, 
presently. ‘‘Orhasshetold him? I will 
find out.’’ 

The two were coming toward us. Salt- 
airs leisurely arose, stretched his lean 
frame and confronted them. 

‘ Beg pardon, sir. I am pleased to note 
your—er—daughter’s recovery from her— 
from the shock. It was most unfortunate. 
May I inquire as to your deductions in the 
case ? ’”’ 

Saltairs held his hat in an attitude of 
polite, though intense expectancy. The 
tall man scrutinized him keenly, while the 
lady shrank away from Saltairs visibly. 

« Felice cannot explain,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
I have no theories. ’’ 

“Thank you,’’ said Saltairs bowing. 

‘« But,’ added the man significantly, 
‘¢T hope to have one shortly.’’ 

He gripped the cane suggestively, and 
his eyes glittered savagely upon my friend. 

Saltairs was in the midst of a polite reply 
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that was to me indistinguishable, when, 
from the depths below a pistol-shot rang 
out, followed immediately by a crash of 
glass. A hoarse bellow of pain or terror 
ensued, and instantly we were on our feet, 
groping blindly to guess what new danger 
threatened us. Saltairs ejaculated hoarsely, 
and darted toward the companion-way. 
Ere he reached it, however, the spare form 
of the ship’s steward came bounding up 
the steps to run blindly into Saltairs’ out- 
stretched arms. 

‘« What’s up, man ?’’ roared Saltairs. 

‘¢He’s dead! He’s dead! I shot him, 
—he dropped like a beef!’’ wailed the 
frantic fellow, as he squirmed in Saltairs’ 
iron grip. 

‘« Who's dead? Quick, or over you go!”’ 
Saltairs dragged the fellow toward the rail. 

‘¢The man with the panama! The man 
with the panama! I caught him trying to 
swallow ether,—he lifted the bottle,—I 
fired to break it. He fell,—oh,—oh,—its 
awful!” The wretch groaned miserably. 

‘¢ Don’t let him get overboard !’’ com- 
manded Saltairs, suddenly launching the 
man into my arms. ‘‘ And don’t let them 
follow me !’’ 

Saltairs sprang down the steps. A 
moment we listened,—from below we heard 
the fierce slam of a door,—then dead 
silence. 

Fifteen minutes ticked by. Then Saltairs 
appeared, strolling leisurely toward us, 
wearing an air of utmost indifference. I 
stared at him wide-eyed, in astonishment. 
Was the man crazy ? 

The steward sprang forward, searching 
my friend’s face eagerly. 

«The corpse? You found it?’’ 
fairly hissed the words. 

Saltair’s lip curled slowly in an all-em- 
bracing sneer. 

«Pooh! You are excited, man! Bce- 
yond a few bits of broken glass and a pe- 
culiar odor, which I judge is given off by 
the drug you mentioned, I find nothing. 
You were simply dreaming. I would ad- 
vise more fastidiousness in your libations 
hereafter, my dear sir.’’ 

_ You mean to say—’’ The steward 
strove to grasp his meaning,—his face 
flaming. Saltairs lifted his hand with a 
gesture that said, far more plainly than 
words :— . 

‘« That is all,—it is ended !”’ 

The angered man glanced about and be- 
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held a hundred eyes laughing at him. 

‘ Lamson,’ remarked Saltairs, when we 
were again alone, ‘‘It thickens. That 
steward was no fool, —if I did impose upon 
him.’’ 

“Eh?” was my suave interpolation. 

“Tve simmered it down to this. The 
steward enters his precincts below sud- 
denly, and discovers a man in the act of 
removing a bottle froma shelf. The in- 
truder does not see the steward,—he is too 
intent on securing the bottle for that. The 
steward recognizes the bottle as one con- 
taining ether. Too amazed to cry out, and 
too weak physically to hope to outwit the 
thief, he grasps his pistol and shoots,—at 
the bottle. The man falls, —steward flees, 
and I catch him on the fly, as already ob- 
served.’’ 

A momentary silence ensued that might 
have grown painful, 

‘ The question now is,’’ began Saltairs, 
‘« What did that fellow want with ether ?’’ 

I laughed gently, thinking I-detected a 
weak spot. 

‘‘Rather, thé question is, did he know 
what the bottle contained ?’’ 

I looked at Saltairs triumphantly. He 
smiled coldly. Then he slid his hand into 
a pocket and brought out an ordinary 
apothecary’s sticker, .to which clung small 
bits of broken glass. Brilliantly displayed 
thereon I scanned the ominous legend : 


SPIRITS OF ETHER—POISON 


I stared at the clinching evidence silently 
while I could imagine Saltairs chuckling at 
my confusion. The feeling that we were 
on the verge of some strange, uncanny rev- 
elation stole over me. I felt a peculiar 
helplessness,—-a weakness that craved to 
meet the danger and have it done with. In 
Saltairs’ strong personality I experienced a 
certain satisfying dependence, yet the 
gaunt nakedness of the unseen, unfelt mys- 
tery unnerved me. 

The day passed, and the next. The 
steward had apparently regained his equi- 
poise, though he eyed Saltairs narrowly at 
times. On the evening of the third day 
he casually told me that the man with the 
panama hat had called on him and offered 
profuse apologies for his late intrusion, 
tendered handsome remuneration for the 
damage, and had so far established himself 
in the steward’s confidence that he had 
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purchased the remaining stock of ether, — 
a small phial of the fluid. 

. “ What did he say he wanted it for?” I 
asked. 

“I don’t know—something on his back, 
I guess,” replied the fellow. 

‘s How much did you let him have?” 
The question was from Saltairs, who came 
up suddenly from nowhere. 

‘‘ Er—about a tablespoonful, I think.” 

s: No more than that ?” 

« No, sir. ” 

‘s Um-m,” was Saltairs’ meditative re- 
mark. The steward took his departure, 
mumbling to himself perplexedly. 

‘« Lamson, old fellow, I would not be 
surprised if something happened around 
here about—about—’’ He screwed up 
his eyebrows in thought. 

‘ When ?” I prompted. 

<< To-morrow afternoon,’’ said he. ‘Yes, 
it won’t be later than that.” 

“« What have you found—’’ 

‘« Not a thing. But you might have 
your trinkit-kit handy as a matter of rare 
foresight—we might have use for it.’’ 

I was becoming more thoroughly mystified 
thanever. Try as I could, I was unable to get 
an inkling to his meaning. I dismissed the 
entire subject at length with the broad de- 
cision that my friend was, in this brazen 
manner, concealing his own dense igno- 
rance. But the thought was not a com- 
forting one to go to bed with, and I passed 
a dismal night. 

The afternoon was warm. The tropical 
sun beat down upon us, rendering the scant 
protection of stretched canvas doubly wel- 
come to our sweltering bodies. For up- 
wards of an hour we had been idly dream- 
ing—dreaming and thinking. Aroused by 
a nudge from Saltairs, I glanced up to see 
his eyes snapping expcectantly. 

‘*On your guard,’’ he whispered tense- 
ly. At once I became very wide-awake, 
my nerves atingle with the indescribable 
prickling that comes of a knowledge of the 
near presence of the Unknown. Out of 
the corner of my eye I presently beheld 
the lean figure of the man in the panama 
hat-—he was regarding us intently from a 
point up the deck. After a moment’s 
hesitation, he thrust his hands into his 
pockets and stalked towards us, humming 
a peculiar little air as he did so. 

‘s A thousand apologies, gentlemen,” 
said he, bowing first to Saltairs then to 
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me, ‘‘I am searching for a doctor. I 
fancy I detect medical skill beneath those 
features. Tell me, am I right ?” 

His remarks were directed at me, and I 
lamely admitted their correctness. 

‘s Good. I thought I’d recognize a 
doctor’s face in any corner of the globe. 
Have you your traveling cases with you. 

‘ I have the cases, but I venture to pre- 
dict that my stock of drugs is sadly de- 
pleted. It has withstood severe usage. ” 

«I merely desire a small quantity of 
ether—you have that, of course ?”’ 

«A bare whiff, I am afraid,’’ said I. 

‘< Pray get it!’? His remark was almost 
mandatory in its intensity. I departed, 
and presently returned with the tiny phial. 
Upon my approach the stranger shook 
perceptibly and extended his hand quickly, 
almost snatching the glass from me. With 
an inarticulate cry that rivetted me to the 
spot he seized it and drew the cork. 

The next instant, while Saltairs and I 
stood motionless, powerless to thwart him, 
the man raised the phial and dashed its 
deadly contents down—the back of his 
neck! 

We gazed in horror at the inexplicable 
proceeding. Saltairs found his voice first. 

“In the name of—”’ 

The stranger smiled. 

‘It’s all right—it’s all right!’’ he said 
hoarsely, then turned and walked away, 
leaving us breathless—bewildered at the 
thing we had witnessed. I searched Salt- 
airs’ face, hoping to read his thoughts. 
He shook his head slowly and—I groaned. 
With Saltairs baffled, I felt helpless. 

Another hot, tropical day lay spread be- 
fore our eyes. Great white birds hung in the 
dead, sultry atmosphere, seemingly loath to 
exert a pinion. The deck was thickly dotted 
with lolling, uncomfortable beings who suf- 
fered and waited patiently for the night. 
Saltairs sat eyeing the glassy surface of the 
water. I was occupied with my moody 
thoughts, and over all hovered a dull, 
leaden sensation of tenseness and expect- 
ancy. It crept into our bones and drove 
conversation to the four winds. I could 
see that my friend was as highly strung as 
I myself was—though his dark face gave 
no sign. 

The burly form of the ship’s mate sud- 
denly appeared on deck and came swiftly 
toward the group near which Saltairs and I 
were sitting. He was evidently in a hurry 
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and was glancing anxiously to right and 
left. 

«It’s coming!’ ejaculated Saltairs get- 
ting to his feet. I quickly rose with a fecl- 
ing of dread tugging at my heart. 

«Is this Doctor Lamson?’ cried the 
mate, approaching us at a swift pace. 

I bowed. 

‘« Come with me—quick?’’ The ex- 
cited man wheeled and darted off rapidly, 
merely glancing over his shoulder to note 
that I had started to follow. I had taken 
three hurried steps, with Saltairs at my 
side, when I stopped abruptly. From the 
body of the ship there came a wailing cry 
that froze the blood in my veins and 
brought those on deck to their feet in- 
stantly. A long-drawn, hopeless cry it was 
that crushed one as in the grasp of some 
deadly horror. 

Again it sounded—nearer. 

‘*He’s coming! Out of the way, on 
your lives!’’ shouted Saltairs. 

An instant of terrible suspense and 
then the figure of the man of the panama, 
hatless now and dishevelled, leaped up the 
companion-way and sprawled on deck. 
Writhing horribly, with cries that tore at 
our heartstrings, he scrambled to his feet 
and plunged frantically forward. He 
stooped repeatedly and clutched at the 
back of his neck peculiarly. Saltairs and 
I followed closely—hoping, fearing, won- 
dering. 

Idlers on deck scattered like chaff as the 
hideous sight came within their vision. 
The wretched man’s cries filled the air 
with a horror that held the spectators 
stifly, stoically paralyzed—Saltairs alone 
seeming to escape the impingement of 
overwhelming fear. 

Of a sudden the crouching form crashed 
to the planking with a wailing, hopeless cry 
that smote in upon my inmost being. The 
body writhed horribly in contortions more 
grimly terrible than is man’s usual lot to 
witness with unclouded senses. The 
malady—the influence that held him in its 
grasp was supreme and relentless. At 
moments the suffering victim bounded 
clear of the deck, to drop back limply, 
whistling for breath and clutching wildly 
at his bared throat. 

It was a living term of torture to me, 
now with my professional instinct asserting 
itself with trebled power, to stand helpless 
before such evidence of dire need. In- 
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deed, I involuntarily took a step forward, 
vaguely in hope that I might, in some way, 
bring relief to the man. Saltairs restrained 
me forcibly. 

‘ Your skill is useless, here, Lamson!’ 
he said, coldly, ‘‘ It will end soon!’ 

I gazed into his face, indignation swcl- 
ling within me. 

« Look!’ said he. 

The sight that met my gaze was an as- 
tounding one. The form lay on its face, 
pulsating feebly, and there, limned on its 
bared shoulder, in view of all who cared to 
see, was the repulsive outline of that most 
hideous reptile—the cobra. As the form 
moved in its weakening throes, the swelling 
hood of the snake seemed to expand in the 
intensity of anger. The sight appalled 
me—I turned away. 

The circle of frightened faces was now 
many yards distant, yet my limbs refused 
to obey my urgent inclination to join it. 
At length the crumpled figure flattened 
out in the last gasp of a merciful dissolu- 
tion. 

« Back Lamson!’ It was Saltairs’ voice, 
and I felt his hand on my arm. I may 
have lost a few seconds of time there and 
I do not doubt that my action was un- 
sound. 

Dim, I heard Saltairs call for a pike. 
Its rattling, as a scared seaman threw in 
forward on the deck, was also audible to 
my palsied sense. 

Delicately, yet sternly in earnest, my 
strong-hearted friend set about his task 
of "uncovering the mystery. Strip after 
strip—piece upon piece of clothing was re- 
moved from the body. Presently the 
pike point became entangled in the 
man’s upper garment and with a wrench 
Saltairs unbared the broad back. 

“Strike! Strike!’’ called a dozen high- 
pitched voices. 

Saltairs’ lip curled slightly. He passed 
the end of the pike firmly down the man’s 
body—across the snake’s outline—yet it 
moved not a hair’s breadth. Again he 
did so, pressing strongly, with like result. 
The truth was apparent—xo snake was 
there! 

Half audible sighs betokened the inten- 
sity of the moment. Saltairs bent low 
over the uncanny thing and studied it 
closely while absolute silence prevailed. 

In a moment he straightened up and 
glanced back at us. 
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«Its a tattoo, men,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
I would lose my right hand rather than 
touch it!’’ 

In some manner I found a deck chair 
and fell into it. I heard my friend’s au- 
thoritative voice superintending the hasty 
burial—heard the smothered splash and 
felt the sensation of relief that swept over 
the entire ship. 

“It’s all over !’’ Saltairs told me. 

I looked into his eyes Bune and 
held my peace. 


Saltairs’ pipe had gone out three sepa- 
rate times that evening before I ventured 
to speak. 

‘©Theory?’’ he repeated. 
have formed one.’’ 

I waited patiently while he puffed once, 
—twice,—thrice, in a most deliberate fash- 
ion. Then he thrust the thumb and finger 
of his left hand in an inside pocket of his 
waistcoat, extracted two small slips of 
paper, and extended them nonchalantly in 
my direction. I took them from his hand, 
unable to fathom his action. 

The papers were oblong, stiff, and of 
good quality, though badly crumpled. The 
upper edges were torn, as if stripped hur- 
riedly from a book of similar pages. A 
desperate interest seized me, and«I bent 
low to examine the writing that appeared 
thereon. In the dull glow of my cigar, I 
deciphered the following legend :— 


« Yes, I 


‘‘JEYLPOOoR, Aug. 16, 1889.—?Prisoner 
among the Sogis. Offer to release me in re- 
turn for privilege of tattooing Sogi curse on 
my back. Curse, indeed! Told them to 
bring on their expert. Soon be out of this 
hole. 


ALEXANDER MARCLAY.”’ 
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I paused to study Saltairs’ face. It was 
unreadable. Then I bent to scrutinize 
the remaining slip. It was a mere fraction 
of a day’s awful record, —yet it thrilled me 
inexplainably. 


It cannot last 
It must be had ! 


“ . . . going far too slow. 
long. Ether! My God! 


This ship,—can, it not be hastened? Ah! 
One chance in a thousand! The ship's 
steward ! I will try again. No—No! My 
God,—he has none left. Thething! The 
thing! It is—’’ 

That was all. Between those two pages 


had been recorded the history of an unfor- 
tunate being. What was his misfortune ? 
What was it that had followed him so un- 
remittingly all these years to hound him at 
last to this violent end? Had this man 
broken some hidden law of Nature back 
there among the Sogis of India? Or had 
his naturally gay and sanguine tempera- 
ment been beaten down and overwhelmed 
in the dread grip of an unknown and ever- 
growing Fear ? 

I fell into a deep mental discussion of 
the problem from which Saltairs presently 
aroused me. 

“I neglected to tell you, Lamson,’’ 
said he, ‘‘that those pieces of paper have 
been in my possession some time. I picked 
up Mr. Marclay’s diary on the occasion of 
the broken ether bottle, and I saved those 
two pages.’’ 

“Why not all of it?’’ I asked, 
amazement. 

‘< Because he proved the better man,’’ 
said Saltairs simply. 

We fell to smoking, and the good ship 
sped on into the calm tropical night. 


in 


FOR THE SAFETY OF THE PUBLIC 


What the Passage of the Bill for the Compulsory [Installation 
of the Block System, the Measure Earnestly Advocated by 
this Magazine, would Mean to the Ratlroads and the People 


By Hon. John J. Esch 


AUTHOR OF THE BILL 


MONG the rules for the 
i} operation of English rail- 
roads is the following : 

‘<The safety of the pub- 
lic must, under all circum- 
7 stances, be the chief care 
of the servants of the company. ’’ 

That this rule is substance, and not 
mere form, a splendid record of im- 
munity from injury, and death from pre- 
ventable accidents, fully attests. This im- 
munity in Great Britain, as well as in 
France, Germany and other parts of the 
Continent, is the result of good road-beds 
and block signals, as well as of the rigid 
discipline of employees. 

After making full allowances for our 
greater mileage, more rapid extension of 
lines, heavier freight traffic and lack of 
public supervision, the record of accidents 
on American railroads is becoming more 
doleful and more humiliating every year. 


During the fiscal year 1902, 303 pas- 


sengers were killed and 6,089 injured; 
during 1903, 321 killed, 6,973 injured; 
during 1904, 420 killed and 7,864 in- 
jured. The President, in his last annual 
message, deemed these statistics of such 
grave import that he called them to the 
attention of Congress and recommended 
as a partial remedy the adoption of the 
Block System, a system which has received 
the strong indorsement of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

For the fiscal year 1904, there were 
6,436 collisions, resulting in death to 630 
persons, injury to 7,083, and in a property 
loss of over five millions of dollars, while 
for the nine months ending March 31, of 
the fiscal year 1905, there were 4,986 col- 


lisions, 500 deaths, 5,911 injuries to per- 
son, and a property loss of almost four 
millions. 

Rear and butting collisions are prevent- 
able accidents, and practical devices to 
lessen or prevent them are available. Some 
progressive railroad managers, actuated by 
both pecuniary and humanitarian motives, 
have proved this by adopting the Block 
System, a system which has justified the 
cost of its installation and maintenance. 
But, commendable as this is, the public 
cannot expect that all managers of passen- 
ger lines in this country will follow their 
example within a reasonable time, if ever. 
The public knows too well that even the 
coercion of a mandatory statute with pen- 
alties attached has been insufficient to se- 
cure from some railroads full compliance 
with the Safety Appliance Act of 1893. 
What then can be accomplished by milder 
methods ? 

By Block System, as defined by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, I mean 
‘‘ the methods and rules by means of which 
the movement of railroad trains (cars and 
engines) may be regulated in such man- 
ner that an interval of space of absolute 
length may at all times be maintained be- 
tween the rear end of a train and the for- 
ward end of the train next following.’’ 
The system has been applied to single as 
well as multiple track roads. The method 
of operation may be simple or complex. ‘It 
may be, as in Great Britain and on the 
continent, manual; the signals at each end 
of a fixed length of track or block being 
operated by hand power upon telegraphic 
information, or controlled manual, as used 
on several of the leading roads in the 
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country, requiring the co-operation of the 
signal men at both ends of the block to 
display a ‘‘clear signal,” or automatic 
wherein the signals are actuated by the 
passage of the wheels of the cars and en- 
gines along the track. 

I am not arguing in favor of any form 
of the Block System. What the public and 
President want, is to see somze Block Sys- 
tem installed over this entire country. 

The essence of the Block System is to 
secure and maintain between trains a space 
interval of sufficient length to prevent col- 
lisions. The present method of operation 
on most of our roads aims to secure at sta- 
tions only, a Zne interval. You cannot 
eliminate the human factor, which enters 
so largely into all railroad accidents, but 
you can minimize it by the Block System. 
You can minimize it to the last point by 
automatic block signals. When trains are 
run by time tables and despatchers’ orders, 
the despatcher himself may issue a wrong 
order, or the trainmen may misread or 
forget the order, or someone may sleep at 
his post. The manual Block System where 
the signals are operated as directed by 
telegraph is, it is true, still subject, though 
in much less degree, tothe chain of human 
error, but the automatic system can fail 
only when trainmen ignore the signals, or 
the mechanism fails, and when it fails, 
most systems put the signals to ‘‘danger,”’ 
and delay, not disaster, is the usual result. 
In the words of a signal expert, ‘‘ Z 4e 
Automatic Block System ts a mechan- 
ism that has neither the ability to go to 
sleep, get drunk, become insane nor to 
lie, ti speaks for itself? 

10 carry out the recommendations of 
the President and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, there was introduced towards 
the close of the last session of Congress a 
bill ‘‘ To promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by requiring 
the use of the Block System by common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce 
and for other purposes.’’ By its terms the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
given power to order the adoption of this 
system on such railroads on one-fourth 
part of their lines within a certain specified 
time, and during each succeeding year on 
another one-fourth part, so that by 1909 
all passenger lines should be fully supplied. 
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Where the receipts for passenger and ex- 
press traffic and carriage of the United 
States mails aggregate fifteen hundred dol- 
lars per annum per mile or more, the Com- 
mission can order the system to be adopted 
by January 1, 1907. Where such receipts, 
together with those derived from freight 
traffic, aggregate three thousand dollars 
per annum per mile, or more, a like order 
can be issued. Provision is made for an- 
nual reports by the railroads affected by 
the bill, showing receipts from various 
sources of traffic derived from the differ- 
ent divisions into which the road may be 
divided. Plans and sketches of all main 
and sidetracks, switches, crossings, fixed 
signals, signal towers, etc., showing the 
length of each division, branch and sepa- 
rate line, and what lines or parts of lines 
are worked by the Block System, specify- 
ing the kind. A penalty of one thousand 
dollars per day for each day’s failure to 
comply with the lawful orders of the Com- 
mission shall be recoverable, but no order 
shall specify the kind of Block System, or 
make or cause any discrimination between 
automatic, so called, and non-automatic. * 

The measure is studiously moderate. It 
extends its demands over a series of years, 
and requires installation first on those 
divisions of line which have densest traffic. 
It allows freedom of choice as to kind and 
cost of Block System. But be as moderate 
as you may, any measure meant to accom- 
plish results will meet with the strenuous 
opposition by the managers of some roads 
which can by no stretch of the imagination 
be considered impecunious. 

Already opponents of the bill have let it 
be thought that it is unconstitutional, in 
that it is an unwarranted interference with 
the rights of the States. Now, under the 
provision of the Constitution giving Con- 
gress the power to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States, the act of 1893 was 
passed requiring railroads doing an inter- 
state business to provide their cars with 
automatic couplers and air-brakes, and this 
act, under a broadened interpretation of 
this provision, has been held constitutional 
by the Supreme Court. There is no dif- 
ference in principle between this act and 
the proposed measure which seeks to 
install the greatest ‘‘safety appliance ”’ 
known to the railroad world. 


* Any one desiring details of this bill, here outlined in part only, will be furnished with copies by 
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Our opponents argue that to compel the 
use of the Block System would be inexpe- 
dient and unnecessary, pleading that this 
is a matter which should be left to the in- 
itiative of the carriers, who are already 
adopting the system as rapidly as their cir- 
cumstances and the state of the art of sig- 
nal apparatus will warrant, that compulsion 
would only lead to the use of much cheap 
and dangerous material. In answer it is 
proper to submit the experience of the 
government in its administration of the 
Safety Appliance Act of 1893. That law 
was not enacted until long after the Jan- 
ney coupler and Westinghouse air-brake 
had been proved practical property and 
life-saving devices by the railroads them- 
selves. ‘The railroads led the way and 
Congress followed by giving to a good 
thing a universal application, but prior to 
the passage of the law the voluntary adop- 
tion of the air-brake and coupler was so 
slow that only seventeen per cent. of all 
freight cars were equipped with couplers 
and but twelve per cent, with brakes. 
Even in 1898, after five years of grace had 
been given to the railroads, only sixty-one 
per cent. of the cars were furnished with 
couplers and forty-one per cent. with air- 
brakes. Were hard times the cause? 
Perhaps so, yet nevertheless upon the ex- 
piration of another extension to August, 
1900, there were ninety-three per cent. 
with couplers and only sixty-four per cent. 
with air-brakes. While to-day, even five 
years after the last extension has expired, 
many cars are directly transgressing the law. 

This is the experience of the public. In 
the installation of the Block System will it 
prove otherwise, and will persuasion with- 
out compulsion work the transformation ? 
If this system saves lives and property, 
why should safety be longer dependent 
upon the whim, prejudice or selfishness of 
boards of directors? Managers and super- 
intendents are not always responsible for 
delay in adopting the most modern and 
efficient equipment upon their respective 
lines. Often their recommendations are 
unheeded by directorates bent on increas- 
ing their dividends and willing to run 
risks. 

Railroad interests argue that the use of 
the Block System on many of the roads of 
the country has not lessened accidents nor 
rendered them impossible. As I have 
already stated, this system was devised to 
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prevent the class of accidents known as 
collisions, which are the most frequent and 
disastrous form of railroad wrecks. With 
thirty-nine thousand miles supplied with 
some form of the Block System in the 
United States, no man can tell how many 
more collisions would have occurred had 
such mileage not been so equipped. Great 
Britain, with the Manual Block System in- 
stalled on all her railroads, had not a sin- 
gle passenger killed in rgo1, and only six 
in 1902. Apologists for the large number 
of casualties on our American lines deny 
the fairness of any such comparison, but 
it is a stubborn fact that the railroads of 
Great Britain, with but one-eighth of the 
mileage of our own, running many more 
fast trains and carrying almost twice as 
many passengers, have practically no death- 
roll and but few casualties. The record of 
roads on the Continent is equally significant. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, 
as shown by the Accident Bulletins, there 
were 2,564 rear-end and butting collisions, 
resulting in a loss of 475 lives, injury to 
4,659 persons, and in a property loss of 
over three and a quarter millions of dol- 
lars. Of the one hundred and fourteen 
leading accidents for which causes are 
specified in the Bulletins, certainly seventy- 
five could have been prevented by the use 
of the approved Block System. 

Objection is also made that the Block 
System would breed dependence and care- 
lessness in employees, in that enginemen 
especially, ‘‘ accustomed to rely on signals, 
rely on them implicitly, and get into habits 
of recklessness which lead inevitably to ac- 
cidents, for which they then contend the 
signals and not they themselves are respon- 
sible.’? This is an old and riddled argu- 
ment. As long ago as 1872, Captain Tyler, 
in his annual report to the British Board 
of Trade, answered it in these words: 


‘« Allowing to the utmost for these tenden- 
cies to confide too much in additional means 
of safety, the risk is proved by experience to 
be very much greater without them; and, in 
fact, the negligence and mistakes of servants 
are found to occur more frequently, and gen- 
erally with the most serious results, not when 
the men are over-confident in their appliance 
and apparatus, but when, in the absence of 
them, they are habituated to risk in the con- 
duct of the traffic. . . . The more they are ac- 
customed to incur risk, in order to perform 
their duties, the less they think of it, and the 
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more difficult it is to enforce discipline and 
obedience to regulations. 


Proper means and appliances would di- 
minish this difficulty and permit of stricter 
discipline. This notion that devices for 
comfort and safety beget carelessness no 
doubt accounted for keeping the engine- 
men on English roads exposed to the 
weather and without the protection of a 
cab, up to a comparatively recent date. 

It is true that enginemen ignore Block 
Signals, but as each signal guides him on 
his way, observance of such signals be- 
comes methodical. Under the despatcher 
or time interval system he goes on unless 
stopped, under the space interval or Block 
System he stops unless signaled to go on. 

Finally the most familiar objection, and 
the most honest, urged against the com- 
pulsory adoption of this system, is the cost 
of its installation. The proposed bill, an- 
ticipating this argument, provides for grad- 
ual adoption with an outside time limit of 
four years. Most of the leading roads 
have already equipped those portions hav- 
ing the densest traffic, and as to them, 
would incur no burden for one or two years. 

That the cost is not prohibitive is shown 
by the fact that some roads with ‘<< far 
flung’’ but thin traffic lines have installed 
the telegraphic Block System, and have 
found the service so satisfactory that they 
advertise the fact as an inducement to in- 
crease their passenger trade. Under the 
proposed bill the carriers must file with the 
Commission semi-annual reports showing 
the location and amount of track supplied 
with Block Signals. These reports should 
then be made known to the end that the 
traveling public may be advised as to the 
safest lines of travel. The thinner the traf- 
fic, the less the number of blocks required 
to be established. On such roads the regu- 
lar stations serve as block stations and the 
agent attends to the signals in addition to 
his other duties. In order to avoid delay 
in the passage of trains from station to sta- 
tion, it may become necessary to add new 
signal stations and operators, but even here, 
if fewer trains are run by night than by day, 
night operators may be dispensed with. 

On the main Eastern trunk lines and at 
terminal points where trains run on inter- 
vals of two minutes or even less, more 
elaborate and expensive appliances are nec- 
essary, and the blocks are reduced to inter- 
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vals of four thousand feet or less, the cost 
may run from one thousand dollars to four 
thousand dollars per mile. Only great 
traffic would permit such expenditure, and 
yet the managers and directors of the trunk 
lines have so fully realized the value of the 
Block System in expediting trains and 
saving lives and property that they have 
already equipped several hundred miles 
with the most approved apparatus, and are 
making preparations to extend the service. 

The argument based on cost has been 
overworked. After reasonable dividends 
have been paid on actual valuation, 
the public has a right to expect that a 
part, at least, of the surplus, should be in- 
vested in promoting the safety of travel. 
During recent years our railroads have 
been prosperous. While operating ex- 
penses have increased, the gross earnings 
per mile in 1904 were nine thousand three 
hundred and six dollars, as compared with 
eight thousand one hundred and twenty- 
three dollars in 1901. Money invested in 
the Block System is not dead capital, but 
yields large dividends in the way of fewer 
wrecks and damage suits. As I have said 
during the fiscal year 1904, and the first 
nine months of 1905, the property loss re- 
sulting from collisions amounted to nine 
million dollars. Were this vast sum ex- 
pended in a Block System, costing as high 
as one thousand dollars per mile, three 
trans-continental lines, extending from 
coast to coast, could be equipped. 

The universal use of the Block System 
in Great Britain and voluntary adoption 
years ago by some of the leading roads in the 
United States is conclusive proof of its effi- 
ciency. No road that has given ita fair 
trial has abandoned it, and long lines 
with small trafic have not found its 
first cost and maintenance prohibitive. 
Its failures, few as they have been, were due 
more to the ‘‘human factor’’ than to de- 
fective mechanism. As with every other 
device, dependent upon man’s co-opera- 
tion, mistakes will happen unless the man 
is subject to discipline and held to strict 
accountability. The proposed bill does 
not provide rules of operation or prescribe 
standards of efficiency. ‘These may come 
through a gradual evolution. Let it suffice 
for the present that Congress require in 
the interest of the public welfare a sys- 
tem which the railroads themselves have 
shown to be safe and feasible. 
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SEN OL Pi EON TS 
OF THE 
SCHOOLMASTER 


By Creswell Maclaughlin 


convictions. 


PA GOOD many people have the courage of other people’s 


Seals Agitation without education means riot. 
You will never find a good mechanic with a poor tool. 


When a fellow gets to be boss—well he’ll do about as his boss 
did. Sometimes worse. 


For the nerves—think of someone else. 


There is always room at the top if you can push the other 
fellow off. 


Every man pays for what he gets in some kind of coin. 


Scars on the face become marks of beauty when the heart 


ıs kind. 


When a man is a sneak all through, he knows it, and the fact 
that he knows it makes him a sneak all through. 


Man’s christianity to man makes countless thousands mourn. 
The fear of man is the beginning of stupidity. 


Cleanliness is not always next to Godliness. 
711 
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Education does not consist in knowing a lot of unnecessary things. 


Liberty means responsibility, and responsibility tests the man and 


the race. 


In rare families as in rare books the editions are limited. 


Because a man is polite to you don’t presume that his time is 


without value. 


Many men stoop to conquer and some of them stoop very low. 


Your average school board is the unconscious cause of great 


laughter. 


There is great power in beauty, and greater power in love. 


Blood is not much thicker than water when money is at stake. 


THE MAN WITH THE GLASS FRONT 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


pai HE impetuosity of Tom Gold- 
ing was something like rec- 
ord-breaking. He was a 
flash thinker and a quick 
actor—too quick, for nature 
had not cut him out for that 
sortof man. There are men, 
you know, whose impetuosity is their success, 
but Tom wasn’t that kind of man. If you 
looked at his long, thin, serious face when he 
was asleep, you would say: ‘‘There is a man 
who will think twice before he acts.’’ If you 
saw his long limbs and big feet you would 
decide that they belonged to the most cir- 
cumspect man in the State. In repose, Tom 
looked like a case of natural born laziness, 
but his looks were a misfit. Of all the ex- 
citable, impetuous, reckless men he was the 
utmost superlative. 

His father had accumulated a good bit of 
money for a merchant in a town the size of 
Gilmanville, and he left it to Tom, together 
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with the queensware store. It was a fine 
start for a young man, and as soon as Tom 
was his own master he set right in to do 
wonders. He would bang out of bed at five 
o'clock in the morning, slapping his two big 
feet on the carpet like slabs of wet tan bark, 
and make a dash at the washstand and a jab 
or two at his hair, and turn himself toward 
the chair where his clothes hung, without 
taking time to turn his feet, and the first 
thing he knew his long legs would be twisted 
around each other and he would crash down 
like a noble but bony pine tree. He had his 
furniture full of dents from falling against it, 
and when he bathed he had to use turpentine 
to take the varnish off his shins. 

His eye always had the glitter of haste, 
and as he went down stairs he would miss 
about one step in every three and jar down 
onto the next so hard that his teeth would 
rattle. Sometimes he missed the top step 
and fell all the way down. 
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He would hurry at his breakfast like a man 
who had just one minute in which to catch a 
train. Old Aunt Polly, who cooked for him, 
once gave him a hard boiled egg and he ate 
it shell and all. 

After breakfast he would dash for the store, 
swaying like a camel and swinging his arms 
as if he was reaching forward to grasp the air 
and pull himself ahead by it. People walk- 
ing on the same side of the street stood aside 
until he got by. He usually reached his store 
by six and started right in, banging against 
the locked door, feel in all his pockets for the 
key and have to go back home for it. He 
usually got inside his store about eleven 
o'clock. Once in the store he had to hurry to 
make up for lost time, and he darted here and 
there like a human humming bird, and you 
could trace his course by the sound of the 
glass and china things he knocked off the 
counters and shelves. He broke more each 
day than his profits amounted to, but that 
would not have mattered if he hadn’t began 
investing in things. 

Gilmanville was a great place for schemes 
then,—and is yet,—and all the originators 
and promoters went to Tom for help. It 
made some of them mad that he accepted 
their plans before they had a chance to fully 
explain them. He would invest in six or 
eight failures in his reckless way, and then 
he would as recklessly turn down the chance 
to get into something really good. 

He went at courtship in the same style. 
He happened to think, one evening, that it was 
time he was married, and he dashed over to 
Susan Barkalow’s and began to propose to 
her before she had time to say she was glad 
to see him, but Sue wasn't the hasty sort. 

Six times that evening he tried to propose, 
but each time Sue gently cut it short. Each 
time he ended by remarking something about 
how warm it was for so early in the spring. He 
felt like a man in the dark who sits down on a 
chair that isn't there. After each attempt he 
was jarred, but wiser. By the time Sue began 
yawning and looking at the clock, Tom had 
considerable wisdom. 

Sue was a fine girl and a believer in mar- 
ried life, but she wasn’t going to be yanked 
to bliss off-hand, if she could help it. She 
felt that marriage was a good, solid, three-act 
drama, but that there should be a one-act 
curtain-raiser of courtship before the big show 
began. To swap similies, she was like a man 
buying a horse—she wanted to look over his 
points and see him trot a little before she 
closed the bargain. 

The result of her inspection was that her 
heart was satisfied but her mind was dubious. 
She saw catastrophy ahead if Tom did not 
calm down. His impetuosity did not please 
her. When she saw him dashing about town 
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she felt that he was too much like a decapi- 
tated chicken, and she foresaw that his aim- 
less flopping would end in disaster. 

This made her hesitate, but she saw a good 
mind in Tom, and that his long legs and thin 
trunk held possibilities of dignity if he could 
control his impetuosity and not scoot and 
spurt so much. 

When she had fully made up her mind she 
did up her hair above it in her prettiest 
style, and sat on the plush sofa in such a way 
that there was room for two on it, and when 
Tom had proposed she shook her head. 


« Tom,” she said, “I can’t! I am afraid!’ 

« Now, Sue—’’ he began like a torrent, 
but she stopped him. 

‘‘Well, then; he asked, ‘‘why can’t 


you ?”’ 

‘ Because,” she said slowly, ‘‘ you would 
make me unhappy. You are thoughtless and 
hasty. You do things on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Some day some little thing would 
anger you and you would do something terri- 
ble—or silly.” 

“Susan,” he cried, ‘‘ I swear by—” 

‘« No,” she said, again stopping him. “I 
know what I'm talking about. I love you and 
I like you. You have a good mind, but it is 
too hasty. It has no chance to work. You, 
of all men, should be slow and careful. ”’ 

Amazement sobered his face, and she liked 
it better so. 
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Always in a hurry, darting here and there 
like a human humming bird. 
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“I am only a woman,” she continued, 
‘but I can see some things. Is your busi- 
ness prosperous ?”’ 

“No,” he admitted. ‘It ain’t. It’s bad. 
Folks are trading at Green & Dawson’s.’’ 

‘« Because they have the kind of goods 
people want,” she said. «ʻI suppose you 
buy goods the way you walk—too hastily. 
You jump at things. You have invested a 
great deal of money in the River Park Im- 
provement Company, haven't you?’ 

‘« Yes,” he agreed, reluctantly. 
put in quite a bit.” 

‘“ Pa said so,’’ said Sue. «He said you 
bit without even looking at the bait. You 
always do, Tom.” 

He knew the indictment was true. He 
leaned on his hands and looked gloomy. She 
put her hand on his arm. 

‘«Don’t be glum,” she said. ‘* You can’t 
help it. It is only habit. Remember that 
you have all the time that there is in which to 
do things. Hold yourself back. Be slow and 
cautious. Actas if you were a new laid egg 
and were afraid of breaking yourself. Then, 
in time, you will be strong instead of silly, 
and sure instead of foolish.” 

For a moment he was hurt, but he saw that 
she meant it for the best and he took her 
hand. She let him. 

‘« And if I do, Sue?’ he asked. 

«If you do—’” she said, smiling. ‘If 
you do; if you can be slow and cautious and 
deliberate fora year, I will marry you.’’ 

“Then I w be slow and cautious and 
deliberate,” he declared gladly. ‘But I 
always thought the hustler won out in this 


«I did 


He slipped it over his head. 
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world. It will be hard to change. If I could 
always have you near to remind me—"’ 

«You can’t, she said. 

‘« No,” he agreed. ‘I'll have to do as 
you said—think I am a new laid egg, or an 
icicle, or a pane of glass.’ 

He began the next morning, but he forgot 
before he had eaten his breakfast, and it was 
not until he was eating his supper that he 
remembered. He had had an unusually 
spasmodic and enthusiastic day. 

« Jingo!” he said. ‘If I had beena pane 
of glass, I would have been broken forty 
times. My bill for glazing would have been 
tremendous.” 

He dropped his fork and sat gazing at his 
plate with an amused smile that broadened 
as he thought. 

«Why not?” he said at length. 
not? It’s a good idea.” : 

He put on his hat and rushed down to the 
store. He felt rather silly, and once inside 
he locked the door. From the bins under 
the counter at the rear of the store he drew a 
pane of the thinnest and clearest window 
glass he carried in stock. He laid this on 
the counter, and with the glasscutter he care- 
fully cut out a piece the size and shapeof a 
shirt bosom. In each of the upper corners 
he drilled a small hole, and through these he 
ran a piece of picture wire. Then he went 
back of the tall row of shelves and removed 
his coat and vest. Heuntied his tie and took 
off his collar. Then he unbuttoned the 
bosom of his shirt—it was a negligée—and 
slipped the wire over his head. 

When he went out of his store he walked 
with the careful tread of an aged man. He 
stepped slowly and softly and he did not swing 
his arms. When he approached a fellow pe- 
destrian he conscientiously stood aside, and 
when he met Wilcox, instead of rushing up 
to him and shaking his hand madly, as was 
his usual way, he bowed slowly and carefully 
—from the waist. He was transformed from 
an impetuous Tom into a slow and careful 
Thomas. 

The next morning he sat so upright and 
moved so gingerly at breakfast that good old 
Aunt Polly asked him: 

« Mister Tom, ain't yo’ feelin’ well? Has 
yo’ got a boil—somewheres ?”’ 

«No, Aunty,” he answered. ‘‘I’m all 
right. I haven't a—’ He caught his words. 
« I should say,” he amended, ‘‘1 have only 
a little pane,’’ and he smiled in acknowledg- 
ment of his own pun. 

« Yo’ wants to look out fo’ them leetle 
pains,’’ Aunt Polly advised. ‘* Yo’ pa he 
died f’om one in his chest. Where is that 
pain ?’ 

Tom placed his hand low down on his 
vest. 


“Why 


He would press her hand—but at arm's length, 


s Here,” he said. ‘‘I can feel it right 
hère.” 

‘¢Oh-huh!” she grunted. ‘‘ Dat's no chest 
pain. Dat's mo’ like appendix-citis. You 
don't want to git no appendix-citis, Mister 
Tom. Is that a bad pain?” 

‘« No! no! Polly,” he hastened to assure 
her. “TIm allright. If any pain could be 
good, this is a good pane.” 

He leaned forward to reach another slice 
of bread and his vest touched the edge of the 
table. He stopped short and pressed his 
hand quickly to his stomach and felt it ten- 
derly. Nothing had broken and he sighed 
with relief. 

Aunt Polly eyed him skeptically. 

‘« Yo’ be careful!” she admonished. 

« You bet I will!” he agreed heartily, and 
he was. 

His camel gait gave place to a dignified, 
upright progress. He avoided Murphy, the 
lawyer, who had a habit of emphasizing his 
words by tapping people on the chest. When 
he sat down he sank cautiously into the chair, 
and when he arose he did it like a man with 
the rheumatism. 

His face, instead of rushing into meaning- 
less smiles, gradually assumed a look of 
maturity tinged with slight anxiety. He 
seemed always thoughtful, and so he was. 
He was always listening to hear the tinkle of 
broken glass. Long before the year of pro- 
bation was up he had gained a reputation for 
deliberate wisdom add was spoken of as ‘* that 
dignified Mr. Golding.’ He deserved both 
the reputation and the name. 

To no one, however, was the change so 


apparent as to Sue. At first she was delight- 
ed, but at the end of six months she felt that 
he had won some rights. When she had sug- 
gested the change she did not mean that he 
should be changed from a lover into a gen- 
tlemanly but frigidly aloof automaton. 

He talked better and she liked him better, 
and he was far more worthy of her respect 
and love, but being a healthy young woman, 
she found his courting a little zoo coldly for- 
mal. 

If she left room for him on the sofa, Tom 
sat stiffly upright on a chair. If she hinted 
of sleigh-rides, he did not take the hint. He 
was afraid to. He would take her hand, — 
yes, and press it, —but at arm’s length. 

She was provoked, and as spring neared 
again she permitted Will Lawfer to take her | 
to the Y. M. C. A. lecture course. Tom suf- 
fered, but he bore his pane in silence. He 
did not yet dare to pour forth the love that 
filled his heart—his year of probation was 
still incomplete. 

At length the day wore around, and he 
awaited for evening to come with more impa- 
tience then he had imagined himself capable 
of. He walked to Sue’s home with that 
stately tread she had learned to listen for. 
She met him rather coldly, and led the way 
into the parlor. 

««Sue,’’ he said, ‘‘do you know what day 
this is?” 

«« Tuesday,” she answered. 

« Yes, but what anniversary ?” 

«I am sure I do not know, Mister Gold- 
ing,’’ she said. 

«A year ago, Sue,” 
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he reminded her, 
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‘you said I might hope. You said that if I 
could live for a year free from impetuosity 
you would—would marry me.” 

He waited for her to speak, but she was 
too busy tapping the carpet with her toe. 

«I have done my part,’’ he was forced to 
continue. ‘‘ Haven't I?” 

« I suppose so,'’ she said indifferently. 

« Then,” he cried, arising carefully, ‘* you 
will marry me, Sue ?” ” 

‘©Oh!’’ she exclaimed, ‘*‘ you do want me 
to marry you? I didn’t know. I thought—. 
I imagined—. You were so cold—. Lovers 
generally don't act like—.’’ 
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Her lips trembled and she looked up at 
him appealingly. 

He took a step forward. 

There are moments when caution and 
deliberation are out of place. There are 
times when impetuosity is positively nec- 
essary. This was one of them. Tom took 
another step forward and reached out his 
arms to where she stood with downcast 
head. 

. « Dearest!’ he cried, and then there was 
the sound of breaking glass, as if a boy had 
just thrown a baseball through a window- 
pane. 


‘©THE MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN,” 
by Robert Herrick. 
This novel shows Mr. Herrick’s worst fault: 
an absence of good temper (to say nothing 
of serenity or noble discontent) in dealing 


with present social states. It is the story of 
an unscrupulous beef trust magnate as told 
by himself, and is a workmanlike and power- 
ful novel, especially adapted to lovers of the 
literature of exposure. (The Macmillan Co.) 


« THE BREATH OF THE Gops,'’ by Sidney 
McCall. 


A melodramatic attempt to exploit Japan- 
ese sentiment in American terms. The sor- 
rows of ‘‘ Yuki,” the romantic Japanese hero- 
ine, were apparently conceived during a per- 
formance of Belasco’s success, ‘‘ The Darling 
of the Gods.”’ (Little, Brown & Co.) 


c THE CLAIM JUMPERS,” by Stewart Edward 
White. 

The woods and waters are Mr. White's 
own. The meanderings of a love story take 
him too farafield. This tale of the scion of 
an aristocratic family falling in love with a 
miner's daughter does not do justice to Mr. 
White's excellent talent (McClure-Phillips 
Co.) 
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‘CAT THE SIGN OF THE Fox," by the author 
of ‘* People of the Whirlpool.’’ 


The gospel of the ‘Commuters Wife” 
animates her latest novel and is its main 
charm. There is more plot in the story and 
the characters are more uniformly likeable, 
but after all it’s the genuine delight in 
simple living and in the country itself which 
makes the book worth while. (The Macmil- 
lan Co.) 


‘ Pam,” by Bettina von Hutten. 


‘*Pam " is a combination of Julie le Breton 
and the ordinary enfant terrible, and is also 
a lovable creature. Its a pity that her in- 
teresting and rather pathetic story should be 
spoiled by the intrusion of so many unneces- 
sary countryside scandals. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) 


‘¢HECLA SANDWITH,’’ by Edward Uffington 
Valentine. 


The scene is laid in a straight-laced Mora- 
vian community of fifty years ago, and the 
picture is faithfully reproduced. But the 
large and complex story of real motives and 
real people far transcends the picturesque sur- 
roundings. A striking book. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.) 
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